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TO  THE 

ELECTORS  OF  THE  MONTROSE  BURGHS 

I  BEG  LEAVE  TO 

INSCRIBE  THIS  BOOK 

IN    GRATEFUL    RECOGNITION 

or 

THE    CONFIDENCE    AND    FRIENDSHIP 

WITH   WHICH 

THEY  HAVE  HONOURED  ME 


NOTE 

Th£    material    on  which   this    biography   is   founded 

consists  mainly,  of  course,  of  the  papers  collected  at 

Hawarden.      Besides  that  vast  accumulation,  I  have 

been  favoured  with  several  thousands  of  other  pieces 

from   the   legion  of   Mr.   Gladstone's    correspondents. 

Between    two    and   three    hundred    thousand  written 

papers    of    one    sort    or    another    must    have    passed 

under   my  view.      To  some   important  journals  and 

papers  from  other  sources  I  have  enjoyed  free  access, 

and    my  warm   thanks   are   due   to   those   who   have 

generously  lent  me  this  valuable  aid.     I  am  especially 

iDdebted   to  the   King  for  the  liberality  with  which 

his    Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased   to  sanction 

the    use   of   certain    documents,    in    cases   where   the 

permission  of  the  Sovereign  was  required. 

When    I   submitted   an    application    for   the   same 

purpose    to    Queen    Victoria,    in    readily    promising 

her    favourable    consideration,    the    Queen    added    a 

message   strongly  impressing  on  me   that   the  work 

I    was   about  to   undertake   should   not   be   handled 

in  the  narrow  way  of  party.     This  injunction  repre- 
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sents  my  own  clear  view  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
history  of  a  career  so  memorable  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
should  be  composed.  That^  to  be  sure,  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  our  regarding  party  feeling 
in  its  honourable  sense^  as  entirely  the  reverse  of 
an  infirmity. 

The  diaries  from  which  I  have  often  quoted  consist 
of  forty  little  books  in  double  columns,  intended  to 
do  little  more  than  record  persons  seen,  or  books 
read,  or  letters  written  as  the  days  passed  by. 
From  these  diaries  come  several  of  the  mottoes  pre- 
fixed to  our  chapters;  such  mottoes  are  marked 
by  an  asterisk. 

The  trustees  and  other  members  of  Mr.  Oladstone's 

family  have  extended  to  me  a  uniform  kindness  and 

consideration  and  an  absolutely  unstinted   confidence, 

for  which  I  can  never  cease  to  owe  them  my  heartiest 

acknowledgment.      They    left    with    the    writer    an 

unqualified    and    undivided    responsibility    for    these 

pages,   and   for  the  use  of   the    material   that   they 

entrusted  to  him.     Whatever  may  prove  to  be  amiss, 

whether  in  leaving   out    or    putting    in    or    putting 

wrong,  the  blame  is  wholly  mine. 

J.M. 
1908. 
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INTBODUCTOBY 

I  AM  well  aware  that  to  try  to  write  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  at 
all  —  the  life  of  a  man  who  held  an  imposing  place  in  many 
high  national  transactions,  whose  character  and  career  may 
be  regarded  in  such  various  lights,  whose  interests  were  so 
manifold,  and  whose  years  bridged  so  long  a  span  of  time  — 
is  a  stroke  of  temerity.     To  try  to  write  his  life  to-day,  is  to 
push  temerity  still  further.     The  ashes  of  controversy,  in 
which  he  was  much  concerned,  are  still  hot ;    perspective, 
scale,  relation,  must  all  while  we  stand  so  near  be  difficult 
to   adjust.      Not    all    particulars,   more    especially  of   the 
latest  marches  in  his  wide  campaign,  can  be  disclosed  with- 
out risk  of  unjust  pain  to  persons  now  alive.      Yet  to  defer 
the  task  for  thirty  or  forty  years  has  plain  drawbacks  too. 
Interest  grows  less  vivid  ;  truth  becon^es  harder  to  find  out ; 
memories  pale  and   colour  fades.     And  if  in  one  sense  a 
statesman's  contemporaries,  even  after  death  has  abated  the 
storm  and  temper  of  faction,  can  scarcely  judge  him,  yet  in 
another  sense  they  who  breathe  the  same  air  as  he  breathed, 
who  know  at  close  quarters  the  problems  that  faced  him,  the 
materials  with  which  he  had  to  work,  the  limitations  of  his 
time  —  such  must  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only  true  memorialists 
and  recorders. 

Every  reader  will  perceive  that  perhaps  the  sharpest  of 
all  the  many  difficulties  of  my  task  has  been  to  draw  the  line 
between  history  and  biography  —  between  the  fortunes  of  the 
community  and  the  exploits,  thoughts,  and  purposes  of  the 
individual  who  had  so  marked  a  share  in  them.  In  the  case 
of  men  of  letters,  in  whose  lives  our  literature  is  admirably 
rich,  this  difficulty  happily  for  their  authors  and  for  our 
delight  does  not  arise.     But  where. the  subject  is  a  man  who 
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was  four  times  at  the  head  of  the  government  —  no  phantom, 
but  dictator  —  and  who  held  this  office  of  first  minister  for  a 
longer  time  than  any  other  statesman  in  the  reign  of  the 
Queen,  how  can  we  tell  the  story  of  his  works  and  days  with- 
out reference,  and  ample  reference,  to  the  course  of  events 
over  whose  unrolling  he  presided,  and  out  of  which  he  made 
history?  It  is  true  that  what  interests  the  world  in  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  even  more  what  he  was,Hhan  what  he  did; 
his  brilliancy,  charm,  and  pcrwei* ;  the  endless  surprises  ;  his 
dualism  or  more  than  dualism  ;  his  vicissitudes  of  opinion ; 
his  subtleties  of  mental  progress ;  his  strange  tmiod  of 
qnalities  never  elsewhere  found  together ;  his  striking  un- 
likeness  to  other  men  in  whom  great  and  free  nations  have 
for  long  periods  placed  their  trust.  1  am  not  sure  that  the 
incessant  search  for  clues  through  this  labyrinth  would  not 
end  in  analysis  and  disquisition,  that  might  be  no  ^reat 
improvement  even  upon  political  history.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  of  reconstruction  of  the  income-tax  that  he  only  did 
not  call  the  task  herculean,  because  Hercules  could  not 
have  done  it.  Assuredly,  I  am  not  presumptuous  enough 
to  suppose  that  this  difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise  scale 
between  history  and  biography  has  been  successfully  over- 
come by%ne.  It  may  be  that  Hercules  himself  would  have 
succeeded  little  better. 

Some  may  think  in  this  connection  that  1  have  made  the 
preponderance  of  politics  excessive  in  the  story  of  ft  genius 
of  signal  versatility,  to  whom  politics  were  only  one  intere^ 
among  many.  No  doubt  speeches,  debates,  bills,  divisions, 
motions,  and  manoeuvres  of  party,  like  the  manna  that  fed 
the  children  of  Isrjvel  in  the  wilderness,  lose  their  savour  and 
power  of  nutriment  on  the  second  day.  Yet  after  all  it  was 
to  his  thoughts,  his  purposes,  his  ideals,  his  performances  as 
statesman,  in  all  the  widest  significance  of  that  lofty  and 
honourable  designation,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  owes  the  lasting 
substance  of  his  fame.  His  life  was  ever  ^greatly  absorbed,* 
he  said,  'tn  working  the  institutions  of  his  country.'  Here  we 
mark  a  signal  trait.  Not  for  two  centuries,  since  the  his- 
toric strife  of  anglican  and  puritan,  had  our  island  produced 
a  ruler  in  whom  the  religious  motive  was  paramount  in 
the  like  degree.     He  was  not  only  a  political  force  but  a 
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morftl  force*     He  strove  to  use  all  the  powers  of  hid  own  intrO- 
genias  and  the  powers  of  the  state  for  moral  purposes  and   rj^^^ 
religious.     Nevertheless  his   mission   in  all   its   forms  was  "^ — y — ^ 
action.      He  had  none  of   that  detachment,   often   found 
among  superior  minds,  which  we  honour  for  its  disinterest- 
edness, even  while  we  lament  its  impotence  in  result.     The 
track  in  which  he  moved,  the  instruments  that  he  employed^ 
were  the  track  and  the  instruments,  the  sword  and  the 
trowel,  of  political  action ;  and  what  is  called  the  Gladstonian 
era  was  distinctively  a  political  era. 

On  this  I  will  permit  myself  a  few  words  more.  The 
detailed  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  theologian  and  church- 
man will  not  be  found  in  these  pages,  and  nobody  is  more 
sensible  than  their  writer  of  the  gap.  Mr.  Gladstone  cared 
as  much  for  the  church  as  he  cared  for  the  state ;  he  thought 
of  the  church  as  the  soul  of  the  state;  he  believed  the 
attainment  by  the  magistrate  of  the  ends  of  government  to 
depend  upon  religion ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  strength  of 
a  state  corresponds  to  the  religious  strength  and  soundness- 
of  the  community  of  which  the  state  is  the  civil  organ.  I 
shotdd  have  been  wholly  wanting  in  biographical  fidelity,  not 
to  make  this  clear  and  superabundantly  clear.  Still  a  writer 
inside  Mr.  Gladstone's  church  and  in  full  and  active  sym- 
pathy with  him  on  this  side  of  mundane  and  supramundane 
things,  would  undoubtedly  have  treated  the  subject  differ- 
ently from  any  writer  outside.  No  amount  of  candour  or  good 
faith  — and  in  these  essentials  I  believe  that  I  have  not  fallen 
short— can  be  a  substitute  for  the  confidence  and  ardour  of 
an  adherent,  in  the  heart  of  those  to  whom  the  church 
stands  first*  Here  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  this  complex 
case.  Yet  here,  too,  there  may  be  some  trace  of  compensa- 
tion. If  the  reader  has  been  drawn  into  the  whirlpools  of 
the  political  Charybdis^  he  might  not  even  in  far  worthier 
hands  than  mine  have  escaped  the  rocky  headlands  of  the 
ecclesiastic  Scylla.     For  churches  also  have  their  parties. 

Lord  Salisbury,  the  distinguished  man  who  followed  Mr« 
Gladstone  in  a  longer  tenure  of  power  than  his,  called  him '  a 
great  Christian';  and  nothing  could  be  more  true  or  better 
worth  saying.  He  not  only  accepted  the  doctrines  of  that 
iaitii  as  he  believed  them  to  be  held  by  his  own  communion ; 
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BOOK  he  sedulously  strove  to  apply  the  noblest  moralities  of  it  to 
V  ^J  J  the  affairs  both  of  his  own  nation  and  of  the  commonwealth 
of  nations.  It  was  a  supreme  experiment.  People  will 
perhaps  some  day  wonder  that  many  of  those  who  derided 
the  experiment  and  reproached  its  author,  failed  to  see  that 
they  were  making  manifest  in  this  a  wholesale  scepticism  as 
to  truths  that  they  professed  to  prize,  far  deeper  and  more 
destructive  than  the  doubts  and  disbeliefs  of  the  gentiles  in 
the  outer  courts. 

The  epoch,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
called  ^an  agitated  and  expectant  age.'  Some  stages  of  his 
career  mark  stages  of  the  first  importance  in  the  history  of 
English  party,  on  which  so  much  in  the  working  of  our 
constitution  hangs.  His  name  is  associated  with  a  record 
of  arduous  and  fruitful  legislative  work  and  administrative 
improvement,  equalled  by  none  of  the  great  men  who  have 
grasped  the  helm  of  the  British  state.  The  intensity  of  his 
mind,  and  the  length  of  yeai-s  through  which  he  held  pre- 
siding office,  enabled  him  to  impress  for  good  in  all  the 
departments  of  government  his  own  severe  standard  of 
public  duty  and  personal  exactitude.  He  was  the  chief  force, 
propelling,  restraining,  guiding  his  country  at  many  decisive 
moments.  Then  how  many  surprises  and  what  seeming 
paradox.  Devotedly  attached  to  the  church,  he  was  the 
agent  in  the  overthrow  of  establishment  in  one  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  it  in  the  Princi- 
pality. Entering  public  life  with  vehement  aversion  to  the 
recent  dislodgment  of  the  landed  aristocracy  as  the  main- 
spring of  parliamentary  power,  he  lent  himself  to  two  further 
enormously  extensive  changes  in  the  constitutional  centre  of 
gravity.  With  a  lifelong  belief  in  parliamentary  deliberation 
as  the  grand  security  for  judicious  laws  and  national  control 
over  executive  act,  he  yet  at  a  certain  stage  betook  himself 
with  magical  result  to  direct  and  individual  appeal  to  the 
great  masses  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  world  beheld  the 
astonishing  spectacle  of  a  politician  with  the  microscopic 
subtlety  of  a  thirteenth  century  schoolman  wielding  at  will 
the  new  democracy  in  what  has  been  called  '  the  country  of 
plain  men.'  A  firm  and  trained  economist,  and  no  friend 
to  socialism,  yet  by  his  legislation  upon  land  in  1870  and 
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1881  he  wrote  the  opening  chapter  in  a  volume  on  which  INTRO- 
many  an  unexpected  page  in  the  history  of  Property  is  toiS. 
destined  to  be  inscribed.  Statesmen  do  far  less  than  they  '^ — y — ' 
suppose,  far  less  than  is  implied  in  their  resounding  fiame, 
to  augment  the  material  prosperity  of  nations,  but  in  this 
proTince  Mr.  Gladstone's  name  stands  at  the  topmost  height. 
Yet  no  ruler  that  ever  lived  felt  more  deeply  the  truth  — for 
which  I  know  no  better  words  than  Channing's  —  that  to 
improve  man's  outward  condition  is  not  to  improve  man 
himself ;  this  must  come  from  each  man's  endeavour  within 
his  own  breast ;  without  that  there  can  be  little  ground  for 
social  hope.  Well  was  it  said  to  him,  '  You  have  so  lived 
and  wrought  that  you  have  kept  the  soul  alive  in  England.' 
Not  in  England  only  was  this  felt.  He  was  sometimes 
charged  with  lowering  the  sentiment,  the  lofty  and  fortifying 
sentiment,  of  national  pride.  At  least  it  is  a  ground  for 
national  pride  that  he,  the  son  of  English  training,  practised 
through  long  years  in  the  habit  and  tradition  of  English 
public  life,  standing  for  long  years  foremost  in  accepted 
authority  and  renown  before  the  eye  of  England,  so  conquered 
imagination  and  attachment  in  other  lands,  that  when  the 
end  came  it  was  thought  no  extravagance  for  one  not  an 
Englishman  to  say,  ^  On  the  day  that  Mr.  Gladstone  died,  the 
world  has  lost  its  greatest  citizen.'  The  reader  who  revolves 
all  this  will  know  why  I  began  by  speaking  of  temerity. 

That  my  book  should  be  a  biography  without  trace  of 
bias,  no  reader  will  expect.  There  is  at  least  no  bias  against 
the  truth ;  but  indifferent  neutrality  in  a  work  produced,  as 
this  is,  in  the  spirit  of  loyal  and  affectionate  remembrance, 
would  be  distasteful,  discordant,  and  impossible.  I  should  be 
heartily  sorry  if  there  were  no  signs  of  partiality  and  no 
evidence  of  prepossession.  On  the  other  hand  there  is,  I 
trust,  no  importunate  advocacy  or  tedious  assentation.  He 
was  great  man  enough  to  stand  in  need  of  neither.  Still 
less  has  it  been  needed,  in  order  to  exalt  him,  to  disparage 
others  with  whom  he  came  into  strong  collision.  His  own 
funeral  orations  from  time  to  time  on  some  who  were  in  one 
degree  or  another  his  antagonists,  prove  that  this  petty  and 
ungenerous  method  would  have  been  to  him   of  all   men 

niost  repugnant.     Then  to  pretend  that  for  sixty  years,  with 
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all '  the  varying  weather  of  the  mind,'  he  traversed  in  every 
zone  the  restless  ocean  of  a  great  nation's  shifting  and  com- 
plex politics,  without  many  a  faulty  tack  and  many  a  wrong 
recksning,  would  indeed  be  idle.  No  such  claim  is  set  up 
by  rational  men  for  Pym,  Cromwell,  Walpole,  Washington, 
or  either  Pitt.  It  is  not  set  up  for  any  of  the  three  contem- 
poraries of  Mr.  Gladstone  whose  names  live  with  the  three 
most  momentous  transactions  of  his  age  —  Cavour,  Lincoln, 
Bismarck.  To  suppose,  again,  that  in  every  one  of  the  many 
subjects  touched  by  him,  besides  exhibiting  the  range  of  bus 
powers  and  the  diversity  of  his  interests,  he  made  abiding 
contributions  to  thought  and  knowledge,  is  to  ignore  the 
jealous  conditions  under  which  such  contributions  come. 
To  say  so  much  as  this  is  to  make  but  a  small  deduction 
from  the  total  of  a  grand  account. 

I  have  not  reproduced  the  full  text  of  Letters  in  the  pro- 
portion customary  in  English  biography.  The  existing  matiii 
of  his  letters  is  enormous.  But  then  an  enormous  propor- 
tion of  them  touch  on  affairs  of  public  business,  on  which 
they  shed  little  new  light.  Even  when  he  writes  in  bii 
kindest  and  most  cordial  vein  to  friends  to  whom  he  is  most 
warmly  attached,  it  is  usually  a  letter  of  business.  He 
deals  freely  and  genially  with  the  points  in  hand«  and  then 
without  play  of  gossip,  salutation,  or  compliment,  he  pa8«e« 
on  his  way.  He  has  in  his  letters  little  of  that  spirit  in 
which  his  talk  often  abounded,  of  disengagement,  pleasant 
colloquy,  happy  raillery,  and  all  the  other  undefinad  things 
that  make  the  correspondence  of  so  many  men  whose 
business  was  literature,  such  delightful  reading  for  the  idler 
hour  of  an  industrious  day.  It  is  perhaps  worth  adding  thst 
the  asterisks  denoting  an  omitted  passage  hide  no  piquant  bit« 
no  personality,  no  indiscretion  ;  the  omission  is  in  every  cai« 
due  to  consideration  of  space.  Without  these  asterisks  and 
other  omissions,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to 
expand  these  three  volumes  into  a  hundred.  I  think  nothing 
relevant  is  lost.  Nobody  ever  had  fewer  secrets,  nobody  aver 
lived  and  wrought  in  fuller  sunlight. 


CHAPTER  I 

GHII/DHOOD 

(^1809-1821) 

I  Kirow  not  why  commerce  in  England  should  not  have  its  old 
UmiUes,  rejoiciiig  to  be  connected  with  commerce  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  has  been  so  lo  other  countries ;  I  trust  it  will  be 
80  in  thi«  country.  —  Gladstone. 

The  dawn  of  the  life  of  the  great  and  famous  man  who  is  our   CHAP. 
subject  in   these   memoirs  has  been  depicted  with  homely       ^'    ^ 
simplicity  by  his  own  hand.     With  this  fragment  of  a  record  ^^  ^jg 
it  is  perhaps  best  for  me  to  begin  our  journey.     *I  was 
born,'  he  says,  *  on  December  29,  1809,'  at  62  Rodney  Street, 
Liverpool.     *  I  was  baptized,  I  believe,  in  the  parish  church 
of  8t.  Peter.      My  godmother  was  my  elder  sister  Anne, 
then  just  seven  years  old,  who  died  a  perfect  saint  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1829.     In  her  later  years  she  lived  in 
clofle  relations  with  me,  and  I  must  have  been  much  worse 
but  for  her.     Of  my  godfathers,  one  was  a  Scotch  episco- 
palian, Mr.  Fraser  of ,  whom  I  hardly  ever  saw  or  heard 

of;  the  other  a  presbyterian,  Mr.  G.  Grant,  a  junior  partner 
of  my  father's.*  The  child  was  named  William  Ewart,  after 
his  father's  friend,  an  immigrant  Scot  and  a  merchant  like 
himself,  and  father  of  a  younger  William  Ewart,  who  be- 
came member  for  Liverpool,  and  did  good  public  service 
in  parliament. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  period  of  my  childliood,  properly 
so^alled,  I  will  here  insert  a  few  words  about  my  family.  My 
niaternal  grandfather  was  known  as  Provost  Robertson  of  Ding- 
wall, a  man  held,  I  believe,  in  the  highest  respect.  His  wife  was 
a  Mackenzie  of  [Coul].     His  circumstances  must  have  been  good. 
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Of  his  three  sons,  one  went  into  the  army,  and  I  recollect  him  as 
Captain  Eobertson  (I  have  a  seal  which  he  gave  me,  a  three-sided 
1809-21  ^^airngorm.  Cost  him  7^  guineas).  The  other  two  took  mercantile 
positions.  When  my  parents  made  a  Scotch  tour  in  1820-21  with, 
I  think,  their  four  sons,  the  freedom  of  Dingwall  was  presented  t4> 
us  all,'  with  my  father;  and  there  was  large  visiting  at  the  houses 
of  the  Ross-shire  gentry.  I  think  the  line  of  my  grandmother 
was  stoutly  episcopalian  and  Jacobite:  but,  coming  outside  the 
western  highlands,  the  first  at  least  was  soon  rubbed  do^Ti.  The 
provost,  I  think,  came  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  Robertsons 
of  Struan. 

On  my  father's  side  the  matter  is  more  complex.  The  historj* 
of  the  family  has  been  traced  at  the  desire  of  my  eldest  brother 
and  my  own,  by  Sir  William  Fraser,  the  highest  living  authority.* 
He  has  carried  us  up  to  a  rather  remote  period,  I  think  before 
Elizabeth,  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  connect  us  with  the  earliest 
known  holders  of  the  name,  which  with  the  aid  of  charter-chests 
he  hopes  to  do.  Some  things  are  plain  and  not  without  interest. 
They  were  a  race  of  borderers.  There  is  still  an  old  Gledstanes 
or  Gladstone  castle.  They  formed  a  family  in  Sweden  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  explanation  of  this  may  have  been  that, 
when  the  union  of  the  crowns  led  to  the  extinction  of  border 
fighting  they  took  service  like  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  in  this  ease  passed  from  service  to 
settlement.  I  have  never  heaid  of  them  in  Scotland  until  after 
the  Restoration,  otherwise  than  as  persons  of  family.  At  that 
period  there  are  traces  of  their  having  been  fined  by  public 
Authority,  but  not  for  any  ordinary  criminal  offence.  From  this 
time  forward  I  find  no  trace  of  their  gentility.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  they  are,  I  think,  principally  traced  by  a  line 
of  maltsters  (no  doubt  a  small  business  then)  in  Lanarkshire. 
Their  names  are  recorded  on  tombstones  in  the  churchyard  of 
Biggar.  I  remember  going  as  a  child  or  boy  to  see  the  representa- 
tive of  that  branch,  either  in  1820  or  some  years  earlier,  who  was 
a  small  watchmaker  in  that  town.  He  was  of  the  same  generation 
as  my  father,  but  came,  I  understood,  from  a  senior  brother  of  the 

>  The  freedom   was  formally  be-       *  Sir  William  Fraser  died  in  1808. 
stowed  on  him  in  1863. 
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family.   I  do  not  know  whether  his  line  is  extinct.   There  also 

seem  to  be  some  stray  Gladstones  who  are  found  at  Yarmouth 

and  in  Yorkshire. '  „     ,  _. 

-fflr.  1-12. 

My  father's  father  seems  from  his  letters  to  have  been  an 
excellent  man  and  a  wise  parent :  his  wife  a  woman  of  energy. 
There  are  pictures  of  them  at  Fasque^  by  Raeburn.  He  was  a 
merchant,  in  Scotch  phrase ;  that  is  to  say,  a  shopkeeper  dealing 
in  com  and  stores,  and  my  father  as  a  lad  served  in  his  shop. 
But  he  also  sent  a  ship  or  ships  to  the  Baltic ;  and  I  believe  that 
my  father,  whose  energy  soon  began  to  outtop  that  of  all  the  very 
large  family,  went  in  one  of  these  ships  at  a  very  early  age  as  a 
supercargo,  an  appointment  then,  I  think,  common.  But  he  soon 
quitted  a'nest  too  small  to  hold  him.  He  was  bom  in  December 
17&4 :  and  I  have  (at  Hawarden)  a  reprint  of  the  Liverpool  Direo- 
tory  for  178-,  in  which  his  name  appears  as  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Corrie,  com  merchants. 

Here  his  force  soon  began  to  be  felt  as  a  prominent  and  then  a 
foremost  member  of  the  community.  A  liberal  in  the  early  period 
of  the  century,  he  drew  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  brought  that  states- 
man as  candidate  to  Liverpool  in  1812,  by  personally  offering  to 
guarantee  his  expenses  at  a.  time  when,  though  prosperous,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  a  rich  man.    His  services  to  the  town  were 

'  Reseaiches  into  the  ancestry  of  of  the  Douglas  family.  The  Gied- 
the  Gladstone  family  have  been  made  stanes  still  continued  to  figure  for 
by  Sir  William  Fraser,  Professor  John  many  generations  on  the  border. 
Veitch,  and  Mrs.  Oliver  of  Thorn-  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
wood.  Besides  his  special  investiga-  century  two  branches  of  the  family 
tion  of  the  genealogy  of  the  family,  — the  Gledstanes  of  Cocklaw  and  of 
Sir  W.  Fraaer  devoted  some  pages  in  Craigs  —  failed  in  the  direct  male  line. 
the  Douglas  Book  to  the  Gledstanes  Mr.  Gladstone  was  descended  from 
of  Gledstanes.  The  surname  of  Gled-  a  third  branch,  the  Gledstanes  of 
stanes  occurs  at  a  very  early  period  Arthurshiel  in  Lanarkshire.  The 
in  the  records  of  Scotland.  Families  first  of  this  line  who  has  been  traced 
of  that  name  acquired  considerable  is  William  Gledstanes,  who  in  the 
landed  estates  in  the  counties  of  Lan-  year  15ol  was  laird  of  Arthurshiel. 
ark,  Peebles,  Roxburgh,  and  Dum>  His  lineal  descendants  continued  as 
fries.  The  old  castle  of  Gledstanes,  owners  of  that  property  till  William 
now  in  ruins,  was  the  principal  man-  Gledstanes  disposed  of  it  and  went 
won  of  the  family.  The  first  of  tlje  to  live  in  the  town  of  Biggar  about 
name  who  has  been  found  on  record  the  year  1679.  This  William  Gled- 
is  Herbert  de  Gledstanes,  who  swore  stanes  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  great- 
fealty  to  Edward  i.  in  1296  for  lands  great-grandfather.  The  connection 
in  the  county  of  Lanark.  The  Gled-  between  these  three  branches  and 
stanes  long  held  the  office  of  bailie  Herbert  de  Gledstanes  of  1296  has 
under  the  Earls  of  Douglas,  and  the  not  been  ascertained,  but  he  was 
connection  between  the  two  families  probably  the  common  ancestor  of 
^ms  to  have  lasted  until  the  fall  them  all. 
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testified  by  gifts  of  plate,  now  iu  the  possession  of  the  elder  lines 
of  his  descendants,  and  by  a  remarkable  subsoription  of  sii 
1809-21   ^^0^^^^^  pounds  raised  to  enable  him  to  contest  the  borough  of 
Lancaster,  for  which  he  sat  in  the  parliament  of  1818. 

At  his  demise,  in  December  1851,  the  value  of  his  estate  wae,  I 
think,  near  £600,000.  My  father  was  a  successful  merchant,  but 
considering  his  long  life  and  means  of  accumulation,  the  result 
represents  a  success  secondary  in  comparison  with  that  of  others 
whom  in  native  talent  and  energy  he  much  surpassed.  It  was  a 
large  and  strong  nature,  simple  though  hasty,  profoundly  affec- 
tionate and  capable  of  the  highest  devotion  in  the  lines  of  duty 
and  of  love.  I  think  that  his  intellect  was  a  little  intemperate, 
though  not  his  character.  In  his  old  age,  spent  mainly  in  retire- 
ment, he  was  our  constant  [centre  of]  social  and  domestio  life. 
My  mother,  a  beautiful  and  admirable  woman,  failed  in  health 
and  left  him  a  widower  in  1835,  when  she  was  62. 

He  then  turns  to  the  records  of  hie  own  childhood,  a 
period  that  he  regarded  as  closing  in  September  1821,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Eton.  He  begins  with  one  or  two  juvenile 
performances,  in  no  way  differing  from  those  of  any  otiier 
infant,  —  navita  projectus  humU  ttie  mariner  flung  by  force 
of  the  waves  naked  and  helpless  ashore.  He  believes  that 
he  was  strong  and  healthy,  and  came  well  through  his 
childish  aihnenU. 

My  next  recollection  belongs  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Canning's 
first  election  for  Liverpool,  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  year 
1812.  Much  entertaining  went  on  in  my  father's  house,  where 
Mr.  Canning  himself  was  a  guest ;  and  on  a  day  of  a  great  dinner 
I  was  taken  down  to  the  dining  room.  I  was  set  upon  one  of  the 
chairs,  standing,  and  directed  to  say  to  the  company  '  Ladies  and 
gentlemen.' 

I  have,  thirdly,  a  group  of  recollections  which  refer  to  Scotland. 
Thither  my  father  and  mother  took  me  on  a  journey  which  thoy 
made,  I  think,  in  a  post-chaise  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  as  its 
principal  points.  At  Edinburgh  our  sojourn  was  in  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Princes  Street.  I  well  rememl)er  the  rattling  of  the 
windows  when  the  castle  guns  were  fired  on  some  great  occasion, 
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probably  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  for  the  date  of  the  jouruey   CHAP, 
was,  I  thiakf  the  spring  of  1814.  ^    ^'    ^ 

In  thU  journey  the  situation  of  Sanquhar,  in  a  close  Dumf  ri^-  j^^  ^  jg 
shire  valley,  impressed  itself  on  my  recollection.  I  never  saw 
Sanquhar  again  until  in  the  autumn  of  1863  (as  I  believe).  As 
I  was  whirled  along  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  railway  I 
witnessed  just  beneath  me  lines  of  building  in  just  such  a  valley, 
and  said  that  must  be  Sanquhar,  which  it  was.  My  local  memory 
has  always  been  good  and  very  impressible  by  scenery.  I  seem  to 
myself  never  to  have  forgotten  a  scene. 

I  have  one  other  early  recollection  to  record.     It  must,  I  think, 

have  been  in  the  year  1815  that  my  father  and  mother  took  me 

^ith  thero  on  either  one  or  two  more  journeys.    The  objective 

points  were  Cambridge  and  London  respectively.     My  father 

had  built,  under  the  very  niggard  and  discouraging  laws  which 

repressed  rather  than  encouraged  the  erection  of  new  churches  at 

that  period,  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Seaforth,  and  he  wanted 

a  clergyman  for  it.*     Guided  in  these  matters  very  much  by  the 

deeply  religious  temper  of  my  mother,  he  went  with  her  to 

Cambridge  to  obtain  a  recommendation  of   a  suitable  person 

from  Itr.  Simeon,  whom  I  saw  at  the  time.*    I  remember  his 

appearance  distinctly.    He  was  a  venerable  man,  and  although 

only  a  fellow  of  a  college,  was  more  ecclesiastically  got  up  than 

many  a  deaii,  or  even  here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  bishop  of  the 

present  les^  costumed  if  more  ritualistic  period.     Mr.   Simeon, 

I  believe,  reeommended  Mr.  tlones,  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 

excellent  evangelical  school  of  those  days.     We  went  to  Leicester 

to  hear  him  preach  in  a  large  church,  and  his  text  was  '  Orow  in 

grace,^     He  became   eventually   archdeacon   of  Liverpool,  and 

died  in  great  honour  a  few  years  ago   at  much  past  90.     On 

the  strength  of  Ais  visit  to  Cambridge  I  lately  boasted  there, 

e?eQ  during  the  lifetime  of  the  aged  Provost  Okes,  that  I  had 

been  in  the  university  before  any  one  of  them. 

I  think  it  wae  at  this  time  that  in  London  we  were  domiciled  in 

Mohn  Gladstone  built  St  Thomas's  2  Charles  Simeon  (1759-18.36') ,  who 

Charch,  Seaforth,  1614-16 ;  8t.  An-  played  as  conspicuous  a  part  in  low 

(Irew^s,  Liverpool,  about  1816 ;  the  church   thought  aa  Newman   after* 

church  at  Leitb ;  the  Episcopal  chapel  wards  in  high. 
at  Fasque  built  and  endowed  about 
1S47. 
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Kussell  Square,  in  the  house  of  a  brother  of  my  mother^  Mr.  Colin 
Robertson ;  and  I  was  vexed  and  put  about  by  being  forbidden  to 
1809-21.  run  freely  at  my  own  will  into  and  about  the  streets,  as  I  had  dent? 
in  Liverpool.  But  the  main  event  was  this :  we  went  to  a  great 
service  of  public  thanksgiving  at  Saint  Paid's,  and  sat  in  a  small 
gallery  annexed  to  the  choir,  just  over  the  place  where  was  the 
Regent,  and  looking  down  upon  him  from  behind.  I  recollect 
nothing  more  of  the  service,  nor  was  I  ever  present  at  any  public 
thanksgiving  after  this  in  Saint  Paul's,  until  the  service  held  in 
that  cathedral,  under  my  advice  as  the  prime  minister,  after  the 
highly  dangerous  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  early  recollections  I  must  name 
one  which  involves  another  person  of  some  note.  My  mother  took 
me  in  181-  to  Barley  Wood  Cottage,  near  Bristol  Here  lived 
Miss  Hannah  More,  with  some  of  her  coeval  sisters.  I  am  sore 
they  loved  my  mother,  who  was  love-worthy  indeed.  And  I 
cannot  help  here  deviating  for  a  moment  into  the  later  portion 
of  the  story  to  record  that  in  1833  I  had  the  honour  of  break- 
fasting with  Mr.  Wilberforce  a  few  days  before  his  death,^  and 
when  I  entered  the  house,  immediately  after  the  salutation,  he 
said  to  me  in  his  silvery  tones,  'How  is  your  sweet  mother  ?' 
He  had  been  a  guest  in  my  father's  house  some  twelve  ycara 
before.  During  the  afternoon  visit  at  Barley  Wood,  Miss 
Hannah  More  took  me  aside  and  presented  to  me  a  little 
book.  It  was  a  copy  of  her  Sacred  Dramas,  and  it  now  remains 
in  my  possession,  with  my  name  written  in  it  by  her.  She 
very  graciously  accompanied  it  with  a  little  speech,  of  which 
I  cannot  recollect  the  conclusion  (or  apodosis),  but  it  began, 
<  As  you  have  just  come  into  the  world,  and  I  am  just  going  out 
of  it,  I  therefore,'  etc. 

I  wish  that  in  reviewing  my  childhood  I  could  regard  it  as 
presenting  those  features  of  innocence  and  beauty  which  I  have 
often  seen  elsewhere,  and  indeed,  thanks  be  to  God,  within  the 
limits  of  my  own  home.  The  best  I  can  say  for  it  is  that  I  do  nut 
think  it  was  a  vicious  childhood.  I  do  not  think,  trying  to  look 
at  the  past  impartially,  that  I  had  a  strong  natural  propensity  then 
developed  to  what  are  termed  the  mortal  sins.     But  truth  obliges 

1  See  below,  pp.  106-7.  • 
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me  to  record  this  against  myself.     I  have  no  recollection  of 
being  a  loving  or  a  winning  child ;  or  an  earnest  or  diligent  or 
knowledge-loving  child.     God  forgive  me.     And  what  pains  and  ^t.  1-12. 
shames  me  most  of  all  is  to  remember  that  at  most  and  at  best  I 
was,  like  the  sailor  in  Juvenal, 

digitis  a  morte  remotos, 
Qnatuor  aut  septem ;  ^ 

the  plank  between  me  and  all  the  sins  was  so  very  thin.  I  do 
not  indeed  intend  in  these  notes  to  give  a  history  of  the  inner 
life,  which  I  think  has  been  with  me  extraordinarily  dubious, 
vacillating,  and  above  all  complex.  I  reserve  them,  perhaps,  for 
a  more  private  and  personal  document ;  and  I  may  in  this  way 
relieve  myself  from  some  at  least  of  the  risks  of  falling  into  an 
odious  Pharisaism.  I  cannot  in  truth  have  been  an  interesting 
child,  and  the  only  presumption  the  other  way  which  I  can  gather 
from  my  review  is  that  there  was  probably  something  in  me 
worth  the  seeing,  or  piy  father  and  mother  would  not  so  much 
have  singled  me  out  to  be  taken  with  them  on  their  journeys. 

I  was  not  a  devotional  child.  I  have  no  recollection  of  early 
love  for  the  House  of  God  and  for  divine  service :  though  after 
my  father  built  the  church  at  Seaf orth  in  1815, 1  remember  cher- 
ishing a  hope  that  he  would  bequeath  it  to  me,  and  that  I  might 
live  in  it.  I  have  a  very  early  recollection  of  hearing  preaching 
in*  St  George's,  Liverpool,  but  it  is  this :  that  I  turned  quickly  to 
my  mother  and  said, '  When  will  he  have  done  ? '  The  Pilgrim^ s 
Progress  undoubtedly  took  a  great  and  fascinating  hold  upon  me, 
so  that  anything  which  I  wrote  was  insensibly  moulded  in  its 
style;  but  it  was  by  the  force  of  the  allegory  addressing  itself  to 
the  fancy,  and  was  very  like  a  strong  impression  received  from 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  from  another  work  called  Tales  of^  the 
Genii,  I  think  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  Miss  Porter's 
Scottish  Chiefs,  and  especially  the  life  and  death  of  Wallace,  used 
to  make  me  weep  profusely.  This  would  be  when  I  was  about 
ten  years  old.  At  a  much  earlier  period,  say  six  or  seven,  I  re- 
member praying  earnestly,  but  it  was  for  no  higher  object  than 
to  be  spared  from  the  loss  of  a  tooth.     Here,  however,  it  may  be 

^  xn  58  —  *  Removed  from  death  by  four  or  maybe  seven  fingers'  breadth.* 
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mentioned  in  mitigation  that  the  local  dentist  of  thoM  days,  in 

our  case  a  certain  Dr.  P.  of Street,  Liverpool,  was  a  kind  of 

1809^2L  savage  at  his  work  (possibly  a  very  good-natured  man  too),  with 
no  ideas  except  to  smash  and  crash.  My  religious  recollections. 
then,  are  a  sad  blank.  Neither  was  I  a  popular  boy,  though  not 
egregiously  otherwise.  If  I  was  not  a  bad  boy,  I  think  that  I 
was  a  boy  with  a  great  absence  of  goodness.  I  was  a  child  ••! 
slow,  in  some  points  I  think  of  singularly  slow,  developmeur. 
There  was  more  in  me  perhaps  than  in  the  average  boy,  but  it 
required  greatly  more  time  to  set  itself  in  order :  and  just  so  in 
adult,  and  in  middle  and  later  life,  I  acquired  very  tardily  any 
knowledge  of  the  worlds  and  that  simultaneous  eonspectua  of  the 
relations  of  persons  and  things  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  duties  in  the  world. 

I  may  mention  another  matter  in  extenuation.  I  received, 
unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  very  little  benefit  from  teaching. 
My  father  was  too  much  occupied^  my  mother's  health  wu 
broken.  We,  the  four  brothers,  had  no  quarrelling  among  our- 
selves :  but  neither  can  I  recollect  any  influence  flowing  down  at 
this  time  upon  me,  the  junior.  One  odd  incident  seems  to  show 
that  I  was  meek,  which  I  should  not  have  supposed^  not  leas  thaa 
thrifty  and  penurious,  a  leaning  which  lay  deep,  I  think,  in  my 
nature,  and  which  has  required  effort  and  battle  to  control  it  h 
was  this.  By  some  process  not  easy  to  explain  I  had,  when  I  wu 
probably  seven  or  eight,  and  my  elder  brothers  from  ten  or  elevtn 
to  fourteen  or  thereabouts,  accumulated  no  less  thaa  twen^  shil- 
lings in  silver.  My  brothers  judged  it  right  to  appropriate  this  fundi 
and  I  do  not  recollect  either  annoyance  or  resistance  or  complaint 
But  I  recollect  that  they  employed  the  principal  part  of  it  in  the 
purchase  of  four  knives,  and  that  they  broke  the  points  from  the 
tops  of  the  blades  of  my  knife,  lest  I  should  cut  my  fingers. 

Where  was  the  official  or  appointed  teacher  all  this  time  ?  He 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kawson  of  Cambridge,  who  had,  I  suppose,  been 
passed  by  Mr.  Simeon  and  become  private  tutor  in  my  father  s 
house.  But  as  he  was  to  be  incumbent  of  the  church,  the  bishop 
required  a  parsonage  and  that  he  should  live  in  it.  Ont  of 
this  grew  a  very  small  school  of  about  twelve  boys,  to  which  I 
went,  with  some  senior  brother  or  brothers  remaining  for  a  while. 
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Mr  Rawsofi  iraa  a  good  toan,  of  high  no-popery  opinions.  Hid  CHAP. 
%bool  afterwards  rose  into  considerable  repute,  and  it  had  Dean  ^  ^'  j 
Stanley  and  the  sons  of  one  or  more  other  Cheshire  families  for  ^^  ^^^g 
pupils.  But  I  think  this  was  not  so  much  due  to  its  intellectual 
stamina  as  to  the  extreme  salubrity  of  the  situation  on  the  pure 
dry  sands  of  the  Mersey's  mouthy  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
strong  tidal  action  and  the  fresh  and  frequent  north*west  winds. 
At  five  miles  from  Liverpool  Exchange,  the  sands,  delicious  for 
riding,  were  one  absolute  solitude,  and  only  one  house  looked  down 
on  them  between  us  and  the  town.  To  return  to  Mr.  Bawson. 
Everything  was  unobjectionable.  I  suppose  I  learnt  something 
there.  But  I  have  no  recollection  of  being  under  any  moral  or 
personal  influence  whatever,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  preaching 
had  any  adaptation  whatever  to  children.  As  to  intellectual 
training,  I  believe  that,  like  the  other  boys,  I  shirked  my  work  as 
much  as  I  could.  I  went  to  Eton  in  1821  after  a  pretty  long  spell, 
in  a  very  middling  state  of  preparation,  and  wholly  without  any 
knowledge  or  other  enthusiasm,  unless  it  were  a  priggish  love  of 
argument  which  I  had  begun  to  develop.  I  had  lived  upon  a 
rabbit  warren :  and  what  a  rabbit  warren  of  a  life  it  is  that  I 
hare  been  surveying. 

My  brother  John,  three  years  older  than  myself,  and  of  amoral 
character  more  manly  and  on  a  higher  level,  had  chosen  the  navy, 
and  Went  off  to  the  preparatory  college  at  I'ortsmouth.  But  he 
evidently  underwent  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake  at  the 
college,  which  was  then  (say  about  1820)  in  a  bad  condition.  Of 
this,  though  he  was  never  querulous,  his  letters  bore  the  traces, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  they  must  have  exercised  upon  me  some 
kind  of  influence  for  good.  As  to  miscellaneous  notices,  I  had 
a  great  afllnity  with  the  trades  of  joiners  and  of  bricklayers. 
Physically  1  must  have  been  rather  tough,  for  ray  brother  John 
took  me  down  at  about  ten  years  old  to  wrestle  in  the  stables 
with  an  older  lad  of  that  region,  whom  I  threw.  Among  our 
greatest  enjoyments  were  undoubtedly  the  annual  Guy  Fawkes 
bonfires,  for  which  we  had  always  liberal  allowances  of  wreck 
timber  and  a  tar-barrel.  I  remember  seeing,  when  about  eight  or 
nine,  my  first  case  of  a  dead  body.  It  was  the  child  of  the  head 
gvdtner  Derbyshire^  and  wm  laid  in  the  cottage  bed  by  tender 
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BOOK  hands,  with  nice  and  clean  accompaniments.  It  seemed  to  me 
^  •  J  pleasing,  and  in  no  way  repelled  me ;  but  it  made  no  deep  im- 
1809-21.  pression.  And  now  I  remember  that  I  used  to  teach  preUv 
regularly  on  Sundays  in  the  Sunday-school  built  by  my  father 
near  the  Primrose  bridge.  It  was,  I  think,  a  duty  done  not 
under  constraint,  but  I  can  recollect  nothing  which  associates  it 
with  a  seriously  religious  life  in  myself.^ 


n 

To  these  fragments  no  long  supplement  is  needed. 
Little  of  interest  can  be  certainly  established  about  his  far> 
off  ancestral  origins,  and  the  ordinary  twilight  of  genealogy 
overhangs  the  case  of  the  Glaidstanes,  Gledstanes,  Glad- 
stanes,  Gladstones,  whose  name  is  to  be  found  on  tombstones 
and  parish  rolls,  in  charter-chests  and  royal  certificates,  on 
the  southern  border  of  Scotland.  The  explorations  of  the 
genealogist  tell  of  recognitions  of  their  nobility  by  Scottish 
kings  in  dim  ages,  but  the  links  are  sometimes  broken,  title- 
deeds  are  lost,  the  same  name  is  attached  to  estates  in 
different  counties,  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  in  short 
until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  linger,  in  the 
old  poet's  phrase,  among  dreams  of  shadows.  As  we  have 
just  been  told,  during  the  eighteenth  century  no  traces  of 
their  gentility  survives,  and  apparently  they  glided  down 
from  moderate  lairds  to  small  maltsters.  Thomas  Glad- 
stones, grandfather  of  him  with  whom  we  are  concerneci 
made  his  way  from  Biggar  to  Leith,  and  there  set  up  in  a 
modest  way  as  corndealer,  wholesale  and  retail.  His  wife  was 
a  Neilson  of  Springfield.  To  them  sixteen  children  were 
born,  and  John  Gladstones  (b.  Dec.  11, 1764)  was  their  eldest 
son.  Having  established  himself  in  Liverpool,  he  married 
in  1792  Jane  Hall,  a  lady  of  that  city,  who  died  without 
children  six  years  later.  In  1800  he  took  for  his  second 
wife  Anne  Robertson  of  Dingwall.  Her  father  was  of  the  clan 
Donnachaidh,  and  her  mother  was  of  kin  with  Mackenzies, 
Munros,  and  other  highland  stocks.*    Their  son,  therefore^ 

1  The  fragment  is  nndated»  nugiz  are  among  the  papen.    A  oor- 

3  One  or  two  further  genealogical    respondent  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
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was  of  unmixed  Scottish  origins,  half  highland,  half  lowland  CHAP, 
borderer.^     With  the  possible  exception  of  Lord  Mansfield  —  ^    ^'    j 
the  rival  of  Chatham  in  parliament,  one  of  the  loftiest  names  j^^  i_23 
among  great   judges,  and  chief   builder  of   the  commercial 
law  of  the   English  world,  a  man   who  might  have  been 
jirime  minister  if  he  had  chosen — Mr.  Gladstone  stands  out  as 
far  the  most  conspicuous  and  powerful  of  all  the  public  leaders 
in  oar  history,  who  have  sprung  from  the  northern  half  of 
our  island.     When  he  had  grown  to  be  the  most  famous 
man  in  the  realm  of  the  Queen,  he  said,  ^I  am  not  slow  to 


in  1S87:   Among  the  donors  to  the 
CraltsDuui^a  Hospital,  Aberdeen,  es- 
Ublished  in  1633,  occurs  the  name 
of '  Georg  Gladstaines,  pewterer,  300 
merks*  (£16,  136.  4d.  sterling),  1606. 
G<»i^  joined  the  Hammerman  Craft 
in  1&6,  when  he  would  have  been 
aboat  25  years  of  age.     His  signature 
is  still  in  existence  appended  to  the 
bun^esB  oath.     Very  few  craftsmen 
cuuld  sign  their  names  at  that  period 
—not  one  in  twenty — so  that  George 
uQst  have  been  fairly  well  educated. 
)ir.  Gladstone  replied  that  it  was  the 
tint  time  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
naiDe  so  tar  north,  and  that  the  pew- 
terer was  probably  one  planted  out. 
At  Dundee  (1800)  he  mentioned  that 
others  of  his  name  and  blood  appeared 
on  the  burgess-roll  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century.     As  for  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  the  Inverness  Courier 
I  March  2,  year  not  given)  has  the 
following :  —  *  Provost  Robertson  of 
Dingwall  was  a  descendant  of   the 
ancient  family  of  the  Robertsons  of 
Inshes,  of  whose  early  settlement  in 
the  north  the  following  particulars 
are  known :  The  first  was  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Struan,  Perthshire, 
and  was  a  merchant  in  Inverness  in 
1420.    In  the  battle  of  Blair-na-leine, 
f'tught  at  the  west  end  of  Loch-Lochy 
in  1544,  John  Robertson,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  above,  acted  as  standard- 
bearer  to  Lord  Lovat.     This  battle 
vas  fought  between  the  Frasers  and 
Macdonalds  of  Clanranald,  and  ple- 
ri?ed  its  appellation  from  the  circum- 
stance  of   the    combatants    fighting 
f>nly  in  their  shirts.     The  contest  was 
carried  on  with  such  bloody  deter- 
mination, foot  to  foot  and  claymore 
^*  claymore,  that  only  four  of  the 
Frasers  and  ten  of  the  Macdonalds 
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returned  to  tell  the  tale.  The  former 
family  was  well  nigh  extirpated ;  tra- 
dition, however,  states  that  sixteen 
widows  of  the  Frasers  who  had  been 
slain,  shortly  afterwards,  as  a  provi- 
dential succour,  gave  birth  to  sixteen 
sons  I  From  the  bloody  onslaught 
at  Loch-Lochy  young  Robertson  re- 
turned home  scaithless,  and  his  brave 
and  gallant  conduct  was  the  theme 
of  praise  with  all.  Some  time  there- 
after he  married  the  second  daughter 
of  Paterson  of  Wester  and  Easter 
Inshes,  the  eldest  being  married  to 
Cuthbert  of  Macbeth*s  Castlehill,  now 
known  as  the  Crown  lands,  possessed 
by  Mr.  Fraser  of  Abertarff.  On  the 
death  of  Paterson,  his  father-in-law, 
Wester  Inshes  became  the  property 
of  young  Robertson,  and  Easter 
Inshes  that  of  the  Cuthberts,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  changed 
the  name  to  Castlehill.  The  Robert- 
sons, in  regular  succession  until  the 
present  time,  possess  the  fine  estate 
of  Inshes ;  while  that  of  Castlehill, 
which  belonged  to  the  powerful 
Cuthberts  for  so  many  generations, 
knows  them  no  more.  The  family 
of  Inshes,  in  all  ages,  stood  high 
in  respect  throughout  the  highland, 
and  many  of  them  had  signsUised 
themselves  in  upholding  the  rights 
of  their  country;  and  the  worthy 
Provost  Robertson  of  Dingwall  had 
no  less  distinguished  himself,  who, 
with  other  important  reforms,  had 
cleared  away  the  last  burdensome 
relic  of  feudal  times  in  that  ancient 
burgh.* 

1  The  other  sons  and  daughters  of 
this  marriage  were  Thomas,  d.  1880 ; 
Robertson,  d,  1875 ;  John  NeUson,  d, 
1863  ;  Anne,  d.  1820 ;  Helen  Jane,  (2. 
1880. 
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claim  the  name  of  Scotsman,  ^and  even  if  I  were,  there  is 
the  fact  staring  me  in  the  face  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  ran* 
1800-21.  i^  ™y  veins  except  what  is  derived  from  a  Scottish  ancestrr.'* 
An  illustrious  opponent  once  described  him,  by  way  of  hittin4r 
his  singular  duality  of  disposition,  as  an  ardent  Italian  in  tht 
custody  of  a  Scotsman.  It  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  race, 
but  when  we  are  puzzled  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  seeming  con- 
trarieties of  temperament,  his  union  of  impulse  with  caution, 
of  passion  with  circumspection,  of  pride  and  fire  with  i^eli- 
control,  of  Ossianic  flight  with  a  steady  foothold  on  the  solid 
earth,  we  may  perhaps  find  a  sort  of  explanation  in  thinkin^* 
of  him  as  a  highlander  in  the  custody  of  a  lowlander. 

Of  John  Gladstone  something  more  remains  to  be  ^aid. 
About  1788  he  was  made  a  partner  by  his  father  in  th- 
business  at  Leith,  and  here  he  saved  five  hundred  pounds). 
Four  years  later,  probably  after  a  short  period  of  service,  h*f 
was  admitted  to  a  partnership  with  two  corn-merchanU  at 
Liverpool,   his   contribution   to   the    total   capital   of    fnur 
thousand  pounds  being  fifteen  hundred,  of  which  his  father 
lent  him   five  hundred,  and  a  friend  another  five  at   five 
per  cent.     In  1787  he  thought  the  plural  ending  of  his  name 
sounded  awkwardly  in  the  style  of  the  firm,  Corrie,  Glad- 
stones, and   Bradshaw,  so  he  dropped   the  $.^    He   visited 
London  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  the  corn  trade  in  Msrk 
Lane,  and  here  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Claude  Scott,  the 
banker  (not  yet,  however,  a  baronet) .     Scott  was  so  impressed 
by  his  extraordinary  vigour  and  shrewdness  as  to  talk  of  a 
partnership,  but   Gladstone's  existing  arrangement  in  Liv- 
erpool was  settled  for   fourteen   years.      Sometime   in  the 
nineties  he  was  sent  to  America  to  purchase  corn,  with  un- 
limited confidence  from  Sir  Claude  Scott.     On  his  arrival, 
he  found  a  severe  scarcity  and  enormous  prices.     A  lanrt* 
number  of  vessels  had  been  chartered  for  the  enterprise,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  him  for  cargoes.     To  send  them  back 
in  ballast  would  be  a  disaster.     Thrown  entirely  on  his  owa  j 


»  At  Dundee,  Oct.  20,  ISflO.  seeing  to  hhre  taken  ont  Ipttere  i«*- 

*  In  1835  formal  difficuliies  arose  ent  authorising  tJie   change  in  thf 

in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  name. 

a  government  annuity,  and  tlien  he 
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reaooroea,  he  travelled  south  from  New  York,  making  the  best  CHAP, 
purchases  of  all  sorts  that  he  could  ;  then  loaded  his  ships  ^    ^    , 
with  timber  and  other  commodities,  one  only  of  them  with  ^^  ^^1% 
door ;  and  the  loss  on  the  venture,  which  might  have  meant 
ruin,  did  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  pounds.     Energy  and  re* 
source  of  this  kind  made  fortune  secure,  and  when  the  fourteen 
years  of  partnership  expired,  Gladstone  continued  business  on 
his  own  account,  with  a  prosperity  that  was  never  broken, 
lie  brought  his  brothers  to  Liverpool,  but  it  was  to  provide 
for  them,  not  to  assist  himself,  says  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  '  and  he 
provided  for  many  young  men  in  the  same  way.     I  never 
knew  him  reject  any  kind  of  work  in  aid  of  others  that 
offered  itself  to  him/ 

It  was  John  Gladstone's  habit,  we  are  told,  to  discuss  all 
sorts  of  questions  with  his  children,  and  nothing  was  ever 
taken  for  granted  between  him  and  his  sons.  ^He  could 
not  understand,'  says  the  illustrious  one  among  them,  ^  nor 
tolerate  those  who,  perceiving  an  object  to  be  good,  did  not 
at  once  and  actively  pursue  it ;  and  with  all  this  energy  he 
joined  a  corresponding  warmth  and,  so  to  speak,  eagerness 
of  affection,  a  keen  appreciation  of  humour,  in  which  he 
found  a  rest,  and  an  indescribable  frankness  and  simplicity 
of  character,  which,  crowning  his  other  qualities,  made  him, 
I  think  (and  I  strive  to  think  impartially),  the  most  interest- 
ing old  man  I  have  ever  known.'  ^ 

To  his  father's  person  and  memory,  Mr.  Gladstone's  fervid 
and  affectionate  devotion  remained  unbroken.  ^  One  morn- 
ing/ writes  a  female  relative  of  his,  *  when  I  was  breakfasting 
alone  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Carlton  House  Terrace  some- 
thing led  to  his  speaking  of  his  father.  I  seem  to  see  him 
now,  rising  from  his  chair,  standing  in  front  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  in  strains  of  fervid  eloquence  dwelling  on  the 
grandeur,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  character,  his  gener- 
osity, his  nobleness,  last  and  greatest  of  all  —  his  loving  nature. 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  exclaimed  :  "  None  but  his 
children  can  know  what  torrents  of  tenderness  flowed  from 
hift  heart.'*' 
The   successful    merchant  was    also    the    active-minded 

1  Memoirs  of  J,  B.  Hope- Scott,  il.  p.  290. 
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citizen.  '  His  force,'  says  his  son,  *•  soon  began  to  be  felt  as  a 
prominent  and  tlien  a  foremost  member  of  the  community/ 
180»-21  ^^  ^^^  something  of  his  descendant's  inextinguishable 
passion  for  pamphleteering,  and  the  copious  effusion  of  publi<' 
letters  and  articles.  As  was  inevitable  in  a  Scotsman  of  bis 
social  position  at  that  day,  when  tory  rule  of  a  more  tyrannii' 
stamp  than  was  ever  known  in  England  since  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  had  reduced  constitutional  liberty  in  Scotland  t<i 
a  shadow,  John  Gladstone  came  to  Liverpool  a  whig,  and 
a  whig  he'  remained  until  Canning  liaised  the  flag  of  a  new 
party  inside  the  entrenchments  of  Eldonian  toryism. 

In  1812  Canning,  who  had  just  refused  Lord  Liverpoor* 
proffer  of  the  foreign  office  because  he  would  not  serve  under 
Castlereagh  as  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  invited 
by  John  Gladstone  to  stand  for  Liverpool.  He  was  elect<;J 
in  triumph  over  Brougham,  and  held  the  seat  through  four 
elections,  down  to  1822,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Huskisson. 
whom  he  described  to  the  constituency  as  the  best  man  of 
business  in  England,  and  one  of  the  ablest  practical  statesmen 
that  could  engage  in  the  concerns  of  a  commercial  country. 
The  speeches  made  to  his  constituents  during  the  ten 
years  for  which  he  served  them  are  excellent  specimens  of 
Canning's  rich,  gay,  aspiring  eloquence.  In  substance  they 
abound  in  much  pure  toryism,  and  his  speech  after  the 
Peterloo  massacre,  and  upon  the  topics  relating  to  public 
meetings,  sedition,  and  parliamentary  reform,  though  by 
sonorous  splendour  and  a  superb  plausibility  fascinating  to 
the  political  neophyte,  is  by  no  means  free  from  froth,  without 
much  relation  either  to  social  facts  or  to  popular  principles. 
On  catholic  emancipation  he  followed  Pitt,  as  he  did  in  an 
enlarged  view  of  commercial  policy.  At  Liverpool  he  made 
his  famous  declaration  that  his  political  allegiance  was  buried 
in  Pitt's  grave.  At  one  at  least  of  these  performances  the 
youthful  William  Gladstone  was  presents  but  it  was  at  home 
that  he  learned  Canningite  doctrine.  At  Seaforth  House 
Canning  spent  the  days  between  the  death  of  Castlereagh 
and  his  own  recall  to  power,  while  he  was  waiting  for  the 
date  fixed  for  his  voyage  to  take  up  the  viceroyalty  of  India. 

As  from  whig  John  Gladstone  turned  Canningite,  so  from 
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presbyterian  also  he  turned  charchman.  He  paid  the  CHAP, 
penalty  of  men  who  change  their  party,  and  was  watched  ^  ^'  , 
with  a  critical  eye  by  old  friends ;  but  he  was  a  liberal  jg^  j.^g. 
giver  for  beneficent  public  purposes,  and  in  1811  he  was 
hnnoured  by  the  freedom  of  Liverpool,  His  ambition 
naturally  pointed  to  parliament,  and  he  was  elected  first 
for  Lancaster  in  1818,  and  next  for  Woodstock  in  1820,  two 
boroughs  of  extremely  easy  political  virtue.  Lancaster  cost 
him  twelve  thousand  pounds,  towards  which  his  friends  in 
Liverpool  contributed  one-half.  In  1826  he  was  chosen  at 
Berwick,  but  was  unseated  the  year  after.  His  few  per- 
formances in  the  House  were  not  remarkable.  He  voted 
with  ministers,  and  on  the  open  question  of  catholic 
emancipation  he  went  with  Canning  and  Plunket.  He  was 
one  of  the  majority  who  by  six  carried  Plunket's  catholic 
motion  in  1821,  and  the  matter  figures  in  the  earliest  of  the 
hundreds  of  surviving  letters  from  his  youngest  son,  then 
over  eleven,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Eton  :  — 

Seaforth,  Mar,  10, 1821. 
I  address  these  few  lines  to  you  to  know  how  my  dear  mother 
is,  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  and  to  know  whether  Edward 
may  get  two  padlocks  for  the  wicket  and  large  shore  gate.  They 
are  now  open,  and  the  people  make  a  thoroughfare  of  the  green 
walk  and  the  carriage  road.  I  read  Mr.  Plunket's  speech,  and  I 
admire  it  exceedingly.  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rawson  to  you. 
He  told  me  to-day  that  Mrs.  R.  was  a  great  deal  better.  Write 
to  me  again  as  soon  as  you  can.  —  Ever  your  most  affectionate  and 
dutiful  son,  .  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

In  after  years  he  was  fond  of  recalling  how  the  Liverpool 
with  which  he  had  been  most  familiar  (1810-20),  though  the 
second  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom,  did  not  exceed 
100,000  of  population,  and  how  the  silver  cloud  of  smoke  that 
floated  above  her  resembled  that  which  might  now  appear 
over  any  secondary  borough  or  village  of  the  country.  '  I 
have  seen  wild  roses  growing  upon  the  very  ground  that  is 
now  the  centre  of  the  borough  of  Bootle.  All  that  land  is 
now  partly  covered  with  residences  and  partly  with  places  of 
business  and  industry  ;  but  in  my  time  but  one  single  house 
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stood  upon  the  space  between  Primrose  brook  and  the  town 
of  Liverpool.'  Among  his  earlj  recollections  was  'the 
leofiLai.  extraordinarily  beautiful  spectacle  of  a  dook  delirery  on  the 
Mersey  after  a  long  preralence  of  westerly  winds  followed  bj 
a  change.  Liverpool  cannot  imitate  that  now  [1892],  at  leaai 
not  for  the  eye/ 

III 

The  Gladstone  firm  w^as  mainly  an  East  India  house,  but  in 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  mercantile  course  John  Gladstone  be- 
came the  owner  of  extensive  plantations  of  sugar  and  coffee  in 
the  West  Indies,  some  in  Jamaica,  others  in  British  Oulana  f»r 
Demerara.  The  infamy  of  the  slave-trade  had  l)€en  abolished 
in  1807,  but  slave  labour  remained,  and  the  Liverpmil 
merchant,  like  a  host  of  other  men  of  equal  respectability  and 
higher  dignity,  including  many  peers  and  even  some  bishopsu 
was  a  slaveholder.  Everybody  who  has  ever  read  one  of  the 
most  honourable  and  glorious  chapters  in  our  English  history 
knows  the  case  of  tlie  missionary  John  Smith.^  In  1823  an 
outbreak  of  the  slaves  occurred  in  Demerara,  and  one  <»f 
John  Gladstone's  plantations  hapi>ened  to  be  its  centre.  The 
rising  was  stamped  out  with  great  cruelty  in  tliree  days. 
Martial  law,  the  savage  instrument  of  race  passion,  was  kept 
in  force  for  over  five  months.  Fifty  negroes  were  hanged,  many 
were  shot  down  in  the  thickets,  others  were  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  lash  of  the  cart- whip.  Smith  was  arrested,  although  he 
had  in  fact  done  his  best  to  stop  the  rising.  Tried  before  a 
court  in  which  every  rule  of  evidence  was  tyrannically  set 
aside,  he  was  convicted  on  hearsay  and  condemned  to  death. 
Before  the  atrocious  sentence  could  be  commuted  by  the 
home  authorities,  the  fiery  heat  and  noisome  vapours  of  hL^ 
prison  killed  him.  The  death  of  the  Demerara  missionary, 
it  has  been  truly  said,  was  an  event  as  fatal  to  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies,  lis  the  execution  of  John  Brown  was  its  death- 
blow in  the  United  States.^     Brougham  in  1824  brought  the 

^  The  story  of  .John  Smith  is  excel-  *  Trevelyan'a  Macaulay^  i.  p.  HI. 

lently  told  in  Walpole  (iii.  p.  178),  where  the  reader  will  also  find  a  fine 

and  in  Mi«  Martineau's  i//ifl.  of  the  pamage     from     MacauUy^s    speech 

Peace  (bk.  ii.  oh.  iv.)-    But  Mr,  'Rob-  In^fore  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  up«»n 

bins  haa  worked  it  out  with  dllitrenre  the  matter  —  the  first  speech  he  e^^' 

•nd  pfecimoii  in  special  reference  to  made« 
John    Gladstone:    Early    Life^    pp. 
86-47. 
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case  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  various 
diicnssions  upon  it  the  Gladstone  estates  made  rather  a 
prominent  figure.  John  Gladstone  became  involved  in  tk je,t.\-12. 
heated  and  prolonged  controversy  as  to  the  management  of 
his  plantations  ;  as  we  shall  see,  it  did  not  finally  die  down 
till  1841.  He  was  an  indomitable  man.  In  a  newspaper 
discussion  through  a  long  series  of  letters,  he  did  not  defend 
slavery  in  the  abstract,  but  protested  against  the  abuse 
levelled  at  the  planters  by  all  *  the  intemperate,  credulous, 
designing,  or  interested  individuals  who  followed  the  lead  of 
that  well-meaning  but  mistaken  man,  Mr.  Wilberforce.'  He 
denounced  the  missionaries  as  hired  emissaries,  whose  object 
seemed  to  be  rather  to  revolutionise  the  colonies  than  to 
diffuse  religion  among  the  people. 

In  1880  he  published  a  pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,^  to  explain  that  negroes  were  happier 
when  forced  to  work  ;  that,  as  their  labour  was  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  he  considered  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  emancipation  insurmountable  ;  that  it  was  not 
for  him  to  seek  to  destroy  a  system  that  an  over-ruling 
Prondence  had  seen  fit  to  permit  in  certain  climates  since 
the  very  formation  of  society  ;  and  finally  with  a  Parthian 
bolt,  he  hinted  that  the  public  would  do  better  to  look  to 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  at  home  than  to  the 
negroes  in  the  colonies.  The  pamphlet  made  its  mark, 
and  was  admitted  by  the  abolitionists  to  be  an  attempt  of 
unusual  ingenuity  to  varnish  the  most  heinous  of  national 
crimes.  Thre'e  years  later,  when  emancipation  came,  And 
the  twenty  million  pounds  of  compensation  were  distributed, 
John  Gladstone  appears  to  have  received,  individually 
and  apart  from  his  partnerships,  a  little  over  seventy -five 
thousand  pounds  for  1609  slaves.* 

It  is  as  well,  though  in  anticipation  of  the  order  of  time, 
to  complete  our  sketch.     In  view  of  the  approach  of  full 

^  *  A  BtAtement  of  facte  connected  *  In  Demerara  the  average  price  of 

with  the  present  state  of  slavery  in  slaves  from   1822  to  1830  had  been 

the  British  sugar  and  coffee  colonieB,  £114,   lis.  b\d.     The  rate  of  com- 

asd  in  the  United  States  of  America,  pensation   per    slave    averaged  £61, 

toj^eiher  with  a  riew  of  the  present  178.  1^.,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note 

litaaUon  of  the  lower  daeaes  in  the  that  the  slaves  on  the  Vreedenhoop 

Ignited  Kingdom.'  estate  were  valued  at  £63|  Ids.  6d. 
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abolition,  John  Gladstone  induced  Lord  Glenelg,  the  whig 
secretary  of  state,  to  issue  an  order  in  council  (1837)  per- 
1809-21.  ii^itting  the  West  Indian  planters  to  ship  coolie^  from  India 
on  terms  drawn  up  by  the  planters  themselves.  Objectioa«« 
were  made  with  no  effect  by  the  governor  at  Demerara,  a 
humane  and  vigorous  man,  who  had  done  much  work  a> 
military  engineer  under  Wellington,  and  who,  after  abolish- 
ing the  flogging  of  female  slaves  in  the  Bahamas,  now  set 
such  an  iron  yoke  upon  the  plantera  and  their  agents  in 
Demerara,  that  he  said  ^he  could  sleep  satisfied  that  no 
person  in  the  colony  could  be  punished  without  his  know- 
ledge and  sanction."  ^  The  importation  of  coolies  raised  oM 
questions  in  new  forms.  The  voyage  from  India  was  declare^l 
to  reproduce  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  of  the  vanished 
Guinea  slavers ;  the  condition  of  the  coolie  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions was  drawn  in  a  light  only  less  lurid  than  the  case  of  the 
African  negro  ;  and  John  Gladstone  was  again  in  hot  water. 
Thomas  Gladstone,  his  eldest  son,  defended  him  in  parliament 
(Aug.  S,  1839),  and  commissioners  sent  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  various  Gladstone  plantations  reported  that 
the  coolies  on  Vreedestein  appeared  contented  and  happy  on 
the  whole;  no  one  had  ever  maltreated  or  beaten  them  except 
in  one  case  ;  and  those  on  Vreedenhoop  appeared  perfectly 
contented.  The  interpreter,  who  had  abused  them,  had  been 
fined,  punished,  and  dismissed.  Upon  the  motion  of  W.  £. 
Gladstone,  these  reports  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  in  1840.^ 

We  shall  have  not  unimportant  glimpses;  as  our  story 
unfolds  itself,  of  all  these  transactions.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  statesman  whose  great  ensign 
was  to  be  human  freedom,  was  thus  born  in  a  family  where 
the  palliation  of  slavery  must  have  made  a  daily  topic 
The  union,  moreover,  of  fervid  evangelical  religion  with 
antagonism  to  abolition  must  in  those  days  have  been  rare, 
and  in  spite  of  his  devoted  faith  in  his  father  the  youthful 

^  Diet.  Xat.  Biog.^  Sir  Jaines  Car-  publisher  of  an  article  stating  bow 

michael  Smyth.      *  many  slaves  had  been  worked  to  death 

•He  took  Follett*8  opinion  (Aug.  on  hisfather^RpIantationa.    The  pea: 

6,  1841)  on  the  question  of  applyins  advoonte  wisely  recommended  him  tt' 

for  a  criminal  information  a^inst  the  leave  it  alone. 
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Gladstone  may  well  have  had  uneasy  moments.     If  so,  he 
perhaps  consoled   himself   with  the  authority   of   Canning. 
Camiing,  in  1823,  had  formally  laid  down  the  neutral  prin-  ^^^  \_i2. 
ciples  common  to  the  statesmen  of  the  day :  that  ameliora- 
tion of  the  lot  of  the  negro  slave  was  the  utmost  limit  of 
action,  and  that  his  freedom  as  a  result  of  amelioration  was 
the  object  of  a  pious  hope,  and  no  more.     Canning  described 
the  negro  as  a  being  with  the  form  of  a  man  and  the  intellect 
of  a  child.      '  To  turn  him  loose  in  the  manhood  of  his  physical 
strength,  in  the  maturity  of  his  physical  passions,  but  in  the 
infancy  of  his  uninstructed  reason,  would  be  to  raise  up  a 
creature  resembling  the  splendid  fiction  of  a  recent  romance,* 
the  hero  of   which  constructs  a  human   form  with  all   the 
corporal  capabilities  of  a  man,  but  being  unable  to  impart  to 
the  work  of  his  hands  a  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  he 
finds  too  late  that  he  has  only  created  a  more  than  mortal 
power  of  doing  mischief.'     'I  was  bred,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone 
when  risen  to   meridian  splendour,  *  under  the   shadow  of 
the  great  name  of  Canning ;  every  influence  connected  with 
that  name  governed  the  politics  of  my  childhood  and  of  my 
youth ;  with  Canning,  I  rejoiced  in  the  removal  of  religious 
disabilities,  and  in  the  character  which  he  gave  to  our  policy 
abroad;  with  Canning,  I  rejoiced  in  the  opening  he  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  free  commercial  interchanges 
between  nations;  with  Canning,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  yet  more  venerable  name  of  Burke,  my  youthful  mind 
and  imagination   were  impressed.' ^     On   slavery  and  even 
the  slave  trade,  Burke  too  had  argued  against  total  abolition. 
'I  confess,'  he  said,  'I  trust  infinitely  more  (according  to  the 
sound  principles  of  those  who  ever  have  at  any  time  melio- 
rated the  state  of  mankind)  to  the  effect  and  influence  of 
religion  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  regulations  put  together.'  ^ 

^  Frankenstein  was    published    in  «  Letter  to  Dundas,  with  a  sketch 

1818.  of  a  Negro  Code,  1792.    But  see  Lift 

*  House   of    Commons,  April  27,  of  W.  Wilberforce,  v.  p.  167. 
1866. 


CHAPTER  n 

ETON 
{1821-1827) 

It  Is  In  her  public  schools  and  aniversitles  that  the  yoatb  of  Eng- 
land are,  by  a  discipline  which  shallow  Judgments  hare  sometimes 
attempted  to  nndervaloe,  prepared  for  the  duties  of  public  lile. 
There  are  rare  and  splendid  exceptions,  to  be  sure,  bat  in  my 
conscience  I  believe,  that  England  would  not  be  what  she  is  witli- 
out  her  system  of  public  education,  and  that  no  other  country 
can  become  what  England  is,  without  the  advantages  of  such  a 
system.  —  Canning. 

It  is  difficult  to  discern  the  true  dimensions  of  objects  in  that 
mirage  which  covers  the  studies  of  one's  youth.  —  Gladstone. 

In  September  1821,  the  young  Gladstone  was  sent  to  Eton. 
Life  at  Eton  lasted  over  six  years,  until  the  Christmas 
1821-27.  of  1827.  It  impressed  images  that  never  faded,  and  left 
traces  in  heart  and  mind  that  the  waves  of  time  never 
effaced,  —  so  profound  is  the  early  writing  on  our  openinp 
page.  Canning's  words  at  the  head  of  our  present  chapter 
set  forth  a  superstition  that  had  a  powerful  hold  on  the 
English  governing  class  of  that  day,  and  the  new  Etoniiin 
never  shook  it  off.  His  attachment  to  Eton  gi^w  with  the 
lapse  of  years;  to  him  it  was  ever  'the  queen  of  all  schools.* 
'  I  went,'  he  says,  '  under  the  wing  of  my  eldest  brother, 
then  in  the  upper  division,  and  this  helped  my  start  and 
much  mitigated  the  sense  of  isolation  that  attends  the  first 
launch  at  a  public  school.'  The  door  of  his  dame's  hoiwc 
looked  down  the  Long  Walk,  while  the  windows  looked  into 
the  very  crowded  churchyard:  from  this  he  never  received 
the  smallest  inconvenience,  though  it  was  his  custom  (when 
master  of  the  room)  to  sleep  with  his  window  open  both 
summer  and  winter.     The  school,  said  the  new  scholar,  has 

26 
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only  about  four  hundred  and  ninety  fellows  in  it^  which   chap. 
WM  considered  uncommonly  small*     He  likes  his  tutor  so  ^    ^^'   j 
ranch  that  he  would  not  exchange  him  for  any  ten.     He^g^  12-18. 
has  irariouA  rows  with  Mrs.  Shurey,  his  dame,  and  it  is  really 
a  great  shame  the  way  they  are  fed.     He  and  his  brother 
have  far  the  best  room  in  the  dame's  house.     His  captain 
i»  very  good-natured*     Fighting  is  a  favourite  dirersioh, 
bardly  a  day  passing  without  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four 
more  or  less  mortal  combats. 

You  will   be  glad  to  hear,  he  writes  to  his  Highland   aunt 
Johanna  (November  13, 1821),  of  an  instance  of  the  highest  and 
most  honourable  spirit  in  a  highlander  labouring  under  great  dis- 
advantages.    His  name  is  Macdonald  (he  once  had  a  brother  here 
remarkably  clever,  and  a  capital  fighter).     He  is  tough  as  iron, 
and  about  the  strongest  fellow  in  the  school  of  his  size.     Being 
pushed  out  of  his  seat  in  school  by  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Arthur, 
he  airily  asked  him  to  give  it  him  again,  which  beiug  refused,  with 
the  additional  insult  that  he  might  try  what  he  could  do  to  take 
it  from  him,  Macdonald  very  properly  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
be^jan  to  push  him  out  of  his  seat.     Arthur  struck  at  him  with  all 
his  might,  and  gave  him  so  violent  a  blow  that  Macdonald  was 
almost  knocked  backwards,  but  disdaining  to  take  a  blow  from 
even  a  fellow  much  bigger  than  himself,  he  returned  Arthur's 
blow  with  interest;  they  began  to  fight;  after  Macdonald  had  made 
him  bleed  at  both  his  nose  and  his  mouth,  he  finished  the  affair 
very  triumphantly  by  knocking  the  arrogant  Arthur  backwards 
over  the  form  without  receiving  a  single  blow  of  any  consequence. 
He  also  labours  under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  a  new 
fellow,  and  of  not  knowing  any  one  here.     Arthur  in  a  former 
battle  put  his  finger  out  of  joint,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  recovered 
they  are  to  have  a  regular  battle  in  the  playing  fields. 

Other  encounters  are  described  with  equal  zest,  especially 
one  where  *  the  honour  of  Liverpool  was  bravely  sustained,' 
superior  weight  and  size  having  such  an  advantage  over 
toughness  and  strength,  that  the  foe  of  Liverpool  was  too 
badly  bruised  and  knocked  about  to  appear  in  school.  On 
another  occasion,  *to  the  great  joy'  of  the  narrator,  an 
oppidan  vanquished  a  colleger,  though  .the  colleger  fought 
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SO  furiously  that  he  put  his  fingers  out  of  joint,  and  went 
back  to  the  classic  studies  that  soften  manners,  with  a  face 
182r-27.  b^ol^^i^  ^^d  quite  black.  The  Windsor  and  Slough  coaches 
used  to  stop  under  the  wall  of  the  playing  fields  to  watch 
these  desperate  affrays,  and  once  at  least  in  these  times 
a  boy  was  killed.  With  plenty  of  fighting  went  on  plenty 
of  flogging ;  for  the  headmaster  was  the  redoubtable  Dr. 
Keate,  with  whom  the  appointed  instrument  of  moral 
regeneration  in  the  childish  soul  was  the  birch  rod;  wh<» 
on  heroic  occasions  was  known  to  have  flogged  over  eighty 
boys  on  a  single  summer  day ;  and  whose  one  mellow  regret 
in  the  evening  of  his  life  was  that  he  had  not  flogged  far 
more.  Religious  instruction,  as  we  may  suppose,  was  under 
these  circumstances  reduced  to  zero ;  there  was  no  trace  of 
the  influence  of  the  evangelical  party,  at  that  moment  the 
most  active  of  all  the  religious  sections  ;  and  the  ancient  and 
pious  munificence  of  Henry  vi.  now  inspired  a  scene  that 
was  essentially  little  better  than  pagan,  modified  by  an 
official  church  of  England  varnish.  At  Eton,  Mr.  Gladstone 
wrote  of  this  period  forty  years  after,  '  the  actual  teaching 
of  Christianity  was  all  but  dead,  though  happily  none  of 
its  forms  had  been  surrendered.'* 

Science  even  in  its  rudiments  fared  as  ill  as  its  eternal 
rival,  theology.  There  was  a  mathematical  master,  but 
nobody  learned  anything  from  him,  or  took  any  notice  of 
him.  In  his  anxiety  for  position  the  unfortunate  man  askeil 
Keate  if  he  might  wear  a  cap  and  gown.  *  That's  as  you 
please,'  said  Keate.  ^  Must  the  bo}'s  touch  their  hats  to  me?' 
'  That's  as  they  please,'  replied  the  genial  doctor.*  Gladstone 
first  picked  up  a  little  mathematics,  not  at  Eton,  but  during 
the  holidays,  going  to  Liverpool  for  the  purpose,  first  in  1824 
and  more  seriously  in  1827.  He  seems  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  French,  and  even  then  to  have  attained  con- 
siderable proficiency.  '  When  I  was  at  Eton,'  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  '  we  knew  very  little  indeed,  but  we  knew  it  accurately/ 
'There  were  many  shades  of  distinction,*  he  observed. 
'  among  the  fellows  who  received  what  was  supposed  to  be, 
and  was  in  many  respects,  their  education.  Some  of  those 
1  Gleaning$^  vii.  p.  138.        >  A  story  sometimes  told  of  ProYost  Goodall 
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shades  of  distinction  were  extremely  questionable,  and  the    CHAP, 
comparative  measures  of  hohour  allotted  to  talent,  industry,  ^    ^'   j 
and   idleness  were  undoubtedly  such  as   philosophy  would  ^g^^g-is. 
not  justify.     But  no  boy  was  ever   estimated   either  more 
ur  less  because  he  had  much  money  to  spend.     It  added 
nothing  to  him  if  he  had  much,  it  took  nothing  from  him 
if  he  had  little.'     A  sharp  fellow  who  worked,  and  a  stupid 
fellow  who  was   idle,  were   both   of  them   in  good  odour 
enough,  but  a  stupid  boy  who  presumed  to  work  was  held 
to  be  an  insufferable  solecism.^ 

My  tutor  was  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Knapp  (practically  all  tutors  were 
clergymen  in  those  days).     He  was  a  reputed  whig,  an  easy  and  4 

kind-tempered  man  with  a  sense  of  scholarship,  but  no  power  of 
discipline,  and  no  energy  of  desire  to  impress  himself  upon  his 
pupils.  I  recollect  but  one  piece  of  advice  received  later  from  him. 
It  was  that  I  should  form  my  poetical  taste  upon  Darwin,  whose 
poems  (the  '  Botanic  Garden '  and  *  Loves  of  the  Plants ')  I  obedi- 
ently read  through  in  consequence.  I  was  placed  in  the  middle 
remove  fourth  form,  a  place  slightly  better  than  the  common  run, 
but  inferior  to  what  a  boy  of  good  preparation  or  real  excellence 
would  have  taken.  My  nearest  friend  of  the  first  period  was 
W.  W.  Farr,  a  boy  of  intelligence,  something  over  my  age,  next 
above  me  in  the  school. 

At  this  time  there  was  not  in  me  any  desire  to  know  or  to 
excel.  My  first  pursuits  were  football  and  then  cricket;  the 
first  I  did  not  long  pursue,  and  in  the  second  I  never  managed 
to  rise  above  mediocrity  and  what  was  termed  *the  twenty- 
two.'  There  was  a  hamster  named  Heniy  Hall  Joy,  a  con- 
nection of  my  father  through  his  first  wife,  and  a  man  who  had 
taken  a  first-class  at  Oxford.  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  had 
made  some  efforts  to  inspire  me  with  a  love  of  books,  if  not 
of  knowledge.  Indeed  I  had  read  Froissart,  and  Hume  with 
Smollett,  but  only  for  the  battles,  and  always  skipping  when  I 
came  to  the  sections  headed  '  A  Parliament.'  Joy  had  a  taste  for 
classics,  and  made  visions  for  me  of  honours  at  Oxford.  But  the 
subject  only  danced  before  my  eyes  as  a  will-of-the-wisp,  and 
without  attracting  me.      I  remained   stagnant  without  heart  or 

1  At  liarlboTOUgh,  Feb.  8,  1877  ;  at  Mill  IliU  School,  June  11,  1879. 
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hope.     A   change   however   arrived    about   Easter   1822.     Mj 
< remove'  was  then  under  Hawtrey  (afterwards  head-master  and 
1821-27    P^^ovost),  who  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  any  bud  which  he 
could  warm  with  a  little  sunshine.  * 

He  always  described  Hawtrey  as  the  life  of  the  school 
the  man  to  whom  Eton  owed  more  than  to  any  of  her  som 
during  the  century.  Though  not  his  pupil,  it  was  from  him 
that  Gladstone,  when  in  the  fourth  form,  received  for  th<? 
first  time  incentives  to  exertion.  ^It  was  entirely  due  to 
Hawtrey,'  he  records  in  a  fragment,  'tliat  I  first  owed  the 
reception  of  a  spark,  the  divinae  particulam  aurae„  ami 
conceived  a  dim  idea,  that  in  some  time,  manner,  anJ 
degree,  I  might  come  to  know.  Even  then,  as  I  had  really 
no  instructor,  my  efforts  at  Eton,  down  to  1827,  were  perha|«s 
of  the  purest  plodding  ever  known.' 

Evidently  he  was  not  a  boy  of  special  mark  during  the 
first  three  years  at  Eaton.  In  the  evening  he  played  ches» 
and  cards,  and  usually  lost.  He  claimed  in  after  life  that  he 
had  once  taken  a  drive  in  a  hired  tandem,  but  Etonians 
who  knew  him  as  a  schoolboy  decided  that  an  aspiring 
memory  here  made  him  boast  of  crimes  that  were  not  his. 
He  was  assiduous  in  the  Eton  practice  of  working  a  small 
boat,  whether  skiff,  funny,  or  wherry,  single-handed.  In  the 
masquerade  of  Montem  he  figured  complacently  in  all  the 
glories  of  the  costume  of  a  Greek  patriot,  for  he  was  a  faith- 
ful Canningite;  the  heroic  struggle  against  the  Turk  was 
at  its  fiercest,  and  it  was  the  year  when  Byron  died  at 
Missolonghi.  Of  Montem  as  an  institution  he  thought 
extremely  ill,  '  the  whole  thing  a  wretched  waste  of  time 
and  money,  a  most  ingenious  contrivance  to  exhibit  us  a^ 
baboons,  a  bore  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.*  He  did  nt*t 
stand  aside  from  the  harmless  gaieties  of  boyish  life,  but  h^ 
rigidly  refused  any  part  in  boyish  indecorums.  He  was,  in 
short,  just  the  diligent,  cheerful,  healthy-minded  schoolboy 
that  any  good  father  would  have  his  son  to  be.  He  enjoys 
himself  with  his  brother  at  the  Christopher,  and  is  glad  to 
record  that  *  Keate  did  not  make  any  jaw  about  being  so 
late.'     Half  a  dozen  of  them  met  every  whole  holiday  or 
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haUt  Bnd  went  up  Salt  Hill  to  bully  the  fat  waiter,  eat   chap. 
Utasted  cheese,  and  di'ink  egg- wine.  ^    ^^'  ^ 

He  started,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  middle  fourth  ^^^2_ig^ 
form.  In  the  spring  of  1822  Hawtrey  said  to  him  :  *•  Con- 
tinue to  do  as  well  as  this,  and  I  will  send  you  up  for  good 
again  before  the  fourth  of  June/  Before  the  end  of  June, 
he  tells  his  sailor  brother  of  hia  success  :  *•  It  far  exceeds  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  I  ever  entertained.  I  have  got 
into  the  remove  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  forms.  I 
have  been  sent  up  for  good  a  second  time,  and  have  taken 
iieven  places.'  In  the  summer  of  1823  he  announces  that 
lie  has  got  into  the  fifth  form  after  taking  sixteen  places, 
and  here  instead  of  fagging  he  acquires  the  blessed  power 
himself  to  fag.  In  passing  he  launches,  for  the  first  recorded 
time,  against  the  master  of  the  remove  from  which  he  has 
just  been  promoted,  an  invective  that  in  volume  and  inten- 
sity anticipates  the  wrath  of  later  attacks  on  Neapolitan 
kings  and  Turkish  sultans.  • 

His  letters  written  from  Eton  breathe  in  every  line  the 
warm  breath  of  family  affection,  and  of  all  those  natural 
pieties  that  had  so  firm  a  root  in  him  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Of  the  later  store  of  genius  and  force  that  the 
touch  of  time  was  so  soon  to  kindle  into  full  glow,  they 
gave  but  little  indication.  We  smile  at  the  precocious 
copta  fanai  that  at  thirteen  describes  the  language  of  an 
admonishing  acquaintance  as  ^so  friendly,  manly,  sound, 
and  disinterested  that  notwithstanding  his  faults  I  must 
always  think  well  of  him.'  He  sends  contributions  to  his  ' 
brother's  scrap-book,  and  one  of  the  first  of  them,  oddly 
enough,  in  view  of  one  of  the  great  preoccupations  of  his 
later  life,  is  a  copy  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  stanzas  on 
the  night  of  his  arrest :  — 

*  O  Ireland,  my  country,  the  hour 

Of  thy  pride  and  thy  splendour  has  passed, 
And  the  chain  which  was  spurned  in  thy  moment  of  power, 
Hangs  heavy  around  thee  at  last.' 

The  temper  and  dialect  of  evangelical  religion  are  always 
there.  A  friend  of  the  family  dies,  and  the  boy  pours  out 
his  regret,  but  after  all  what  is  the  merely  natural  death  of 
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Dr.  N.  compared  with  the  awful  state  of  a  certain  clergy* 
man,  also  an  intimate  friend,  who  has  not  only  been  guilty 
1821-27.  ^^  attending  a  fancy  ball,  but  has  followed  that  vicious 
prelude  by  even  worse  enormities  unnamed,  that  snrvly 
cannot  escape  the  vigilance  and  the  reproof  of  his  bishop  ? 

His  father  is  the  steady  centre  of  his  life.  '  My  father/ 
he  writes  to  his  brother,  *  is .  as  active  in  mind  and  projecU» 
as  ever ;  he  has  two  principal  plans  now  in  embryo.  Oue 
of  these  is  a  railroad  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  locomotive-steam-engine. 
The  other  is  for  building  a  bridge  over  the  Mersey  at  Run- 
corn.' In  May  1827,  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  canal  is 
opened  :  ^  a  great  and  enterprising  undertaking,  but  still 
there  is  no  fear  of  it  beating  Liverpool.'  Meanwhile,  ^  what 
prodigiously  quick  travelling  to  leave  Eton  at  twelve  oci 
Monday,  and  reach  home  at  eight  on  Tuesday  ! '  ^  I  have,* 
he  says  in  1826,  ^  lately  been  writing  several  letters  in  the 
Liverpool  Courier.^  His  father  had  been  attacked  in  the 
^ocal  prints  for  sundry  economic  inconsistencies,  and  the  con- 
troversial pen  that  was  to  know  no  rest  for  more  than  seventy 
years  to  come,  was  now  first  employed,  like  the  pious  ^Eneas 
bearing  off  Anchises,  in  the  filial  duty  of  repellmg  his  sirens 
assailants.  Ignorant  of  his  nameless  champion,  John  Glad- 
stone was  much  amused  and  interested  by  the  ai^onymons 
'Friend  to  Fair  Dealing,'  while  the  son  was  equally  diverted 
by  the  criticisms  and  conjectures  of  the  parent. 

With  the  formidable  Keate  the  boy  seems  to  have  fared 
remarkably  well,  and  there  are  stories  that  he  was  even  one 
of  the  tyrant's  favourites.^      His  school  work  was  diligently 

1  Doyle  tells  a  story  of  the  boy  master]  had  complained,   and  wfao 

being  flogged  for  bringing  wine  into  ought  to  have  been  flogged  next  day, 

his  study.     When  questioned  on  this,  the  names  of  three  offenders.    The 

Mr.  Gladstone  said,  *  I  was  flogged,  three  boys  in  qaestion  got  roimd  mf 

but  not  for  anything  connected  in  with  a  story  that  their  friends  were 

any  way  with  wine,  of  which,  by  the  coming  down  from  London   to  see 

by,  my  father  supplied  me  with  a  them,   and   that  if   they  were   pat 

small  amount,  and  insisted  upon  my  down  on  the  flogging  list  they  couM 

drinking  it,  or  some  of  it,  all  the  not  meet  their  friends.     Next  day 

time  that  I  was  at  Eton.    The  reason  when  1  went  into  school  H.  roared 

why  I  was  flogged  was  this.     I  was  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder,   ^^GUd- 

pnepostor  of  the  remove  on  a  certain  stone,  put  down  your  own  name  ao 

day,    and    from    kindness  or    good  the  list  of  boys  to  be  flogged.**  *    Mr. 

nature  was  induced  to  omit  from  the  Gladstone     on    this    occasion    t<4d 

list  of  boys  against  whom   H.   [the  another     tale     of     this     worthy'* 
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supplemented.  His  daily  reading  in  1826  covers  a  good  CHAP, 
deal  of  miscellaneous  ground,  including  Moliere  and  Racine,  ,  ^^'  , 
Blair's  Sermons  ('not  very  substantial'),  Tom  Jones^  '^^'^" jEt.  12-18. 
line's  Life  of  Pitt^  Waterland's  Commentaries^  Leslie  on 
Deifm^  Locke's  Defence  of  The  JReaaonableness  of  Christianity^ 
which  he  finds  excellent ;  Paradise  Lost,  Milton's  Latin 
Poems  and  Epitaphium  Damonis  ('exquisite'),  Massinger's 
Fatal  Dowry  ('most  excellent'),  Ben  Jonsori's  Alchemist; 
Scott,  including  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  ('a  beautiful 
tale,  indeed,'  and  in  after  life  his  favourite  of  them  all), 
Burke,  Clarendon,  and  others  of  the  shining  host  whose 
very  names  are  music  to  a  scholar's  ear.  In  the  same  year 
he  reads  *  a  most  violent  article  on  Milton  by  Macaulay,  fair 
and  unfair,  clever  and  silly,  allegorical  and  bombastic,  re- 
publican and  anti-episcopal  —  a  strange  composition,  in- 
deed.' In  1827  he  went  steadily  through  the  second  half 
of  Gibbon,  whom  he  pronounces,  'elegant  and  acute  as  he 
is,  not  so  clear,  so  able,  so  attractive  as  Hume  ;  does  not 
impress  my  mind  so  much.'  In  the  same  year  he  reads 
Coxe's  Walpohy  Don  Quixote,  Hallam's  Constitutional  His- 
tory^  Measure  for  Measure  and  Much  Ado,  Massinger's  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence,  Ford's  Lovers  Melancholy  ('much  of  it 
good,  the  end  remarkably  beautiful')  and  Broken  Heart 
(which  he  liked  better  than  either  the  other  or  ^Tis  Pity\ 
Locke  on  Toleration  ('much  repetition'). 

There  is,  of  course,  a  steady  refrain  of  Greek  iambics, 
Greek  anapaests,  *an  easy  and  nice  metre,'  'a  hodge-podge 
lot  of  hendecasyllables,'  and  thirty  alcaic  stanzas  for  a  holiday 
task.  Mention  is  made  of  many  sermons  on  'Redeeming 
the  time,'  'Weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,' 
'  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,'  and  the  other  ever  unex- 
hausted texts.     One   constant   entry,  we  may  be  sure,  is 

*  humour.'     *One  day  H.  called  out  ejaculated  the  boy,  with   increased 

to  the    praepostor,     "Write    down  emphasis.     ** Praepostor,  write  down 

Hamilton's  name  to  be  flogged  for  Hamilton's   name  for    breaking  my 

breaking  my  window."      **I  never  window,     lying,     and     swearing." 

broke  your  window,  sir,"  exclaimed  Against  this  final  sentence  there  was 

Hamihon.      '*  Prsepostpr,"    retorted  no  appeal,  and,  accordingly,  Hamil- 

H.,  '^  write  down  Hamilton's  name  ton  was  flogged  (I  believe  unjustly) 

f'T  breaking  my  window  and  lying."  next    day.'  —  F.   Lawley    in   Daily 

•Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  did  not  do  it,"  Telegraph,  May  20,  1898. 
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^  Read  Bible/  with  Mant's  not^s.  In  a  mood  of  deep  pietj 
he  is  prepared  for  confirmation.  His  appearance  at  this 
1821^37.  *^™^  ^^  recalled  by  one  who  had  been  his  fag,  *  as  a  good- 
looking,  rather  delicate  youth,  with  a  pale  face  and  browc 
curling  hair,  always  tidy  and  well  dressed.*  ^ 

He  became  captain  of  the  fifth  at  the  end  of  October 
1826,  and  on  February  20,  1827,  Keate  put  him  into  the 
sixth.  '  Was  Very  civil,  indeed ;  told  me  to  take  pains,  etc : 
to  be  careful  in  using  my  authority,  etc.'  He  finds  the 
sixth  very  preferable  to  all  other  parts  of  the  schooL,  boti 
as  regards  pleasure  and  opportunity  for  improvement.  Ther 
are  more  directly  under  the  eye  of  Keate  ;  he  treats  them 
with  more  civility  and  speaks  to  them  differently.  So  the 
days  follow  one  another  very  much  alike  —  studious,  cheer- 
ful, sociable,  sedulous.  The  debates  in  parliament  take  uy 
a  good  deal  of  his  time,  and  he  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
horrible  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  catholics  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Commons  (March  8, 1827).  On  a  summer's  day  in  1826. 
^Mr.  Canning  here  ;  inquired  after  me  and  missed  me.'  He 
was  not  at  Eton  but  at  home  when  he  heard  of  Mr.  Canning'^ 
death.  *'  Personally  I  must  remember  his  kindness  and  con- 
descension, especially  when  he  spoke  to  me  of  some  verse* 
which  H.  Joy  had  injudiciously  mentioned  to  him.* 

II 

Youthful  intellect  is  imitative,  and  in  a  great  school  ^> 
impregnated  as  Eton  with  the  spirit  of  public  life  and 
political  association,  the  few  boys  with  active  miniL< 
mimicked  the  strife  of  parliament  in  their  debating  society, 
and  copied  the  arts  of  journalism  in  the  Eton  An$ceUanif. 
In  both  fields  the  young  Gladstone  took  a  leading  part.  The 
debating  society  was  afflicted  with  '  the  premonitory  letharp' 
of  deatli,'  but  the  assiduous  energy  of  (jaskell,  seconded  by 
the  gifts  of  Gladstone,  Hallam,  and  Doyle,  soon  sent  a  new 
pulse  beating  through  it.  The  politics  of  the  hour,  that  is 
to  say  everything  not  fifty  years  off,  were  forbidden  ground; 
but  the  execution  of  Strafford  or  of  his  royal  master,  the 

1  Temple  Bar,  Feb.  ISSa 
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deposition  of  Richard  ii.,  the  last  four  years  of  the  reign  of  cHAI". 
Queen  Anne,  the  Peerage  bill  of  1719,  the  characters  of  ^  ^^' 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  were  themes  that  could  be  made 
by  ingenious  youth  to  admit  a  hundred  cunning  sidelights' 
upon  the  catholic  question,  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for 
independence,  the  hard  case  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  the 
unlawfulness  of  swamping  the  tories  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  duller  afternoons  they  argued  on  the  relative  claims  of 
mathematics  and  metaphysics  to  be  the  better  discipline  of 
the  human  mind ;  whether  duelling  is  or  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  character  that  we  ought  to  seek ;  or  whether  the 
education  of  the  poor  is  on  the  whole  beneficial.  It  was 
on  this  last  question  (October  29,  1825)  that  the  orator 
who  made  his  last  speech  seventy  years  later,  now  made 
his  first.  *'  Made  my  first  or  maiden  speech  at  the  society,' 
he  enters  in  his  diary,  ^  on  education  of  the  poor ; 
funked  less  than  I  thought  I  should,  by  much.'  It  is 
a  curious  but  a  characteristic  circumstance  not  that  so 
many  of  his  Eton  speeches  were  written  out,  but  that  the 
manuscript  should  have  been  thriftily  preserved  by  him 
all  through  the  long  space  of  intervening  years.  ^Mr. 
President,"  it  begins,  ^  in  this  land  of  liberty,  in  this  age  of 
increased  and  gradually  increasing  civilization,  we  shall  hope 
to  find  few,  if  indeed  any,  among  the  higher  classes  who 
are  eager  or  willing  to  obstruct  the  moral  instruction 
and  mental  improvement  of  their  fellow  creatures  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life.  If  such  there  are,  let  them  at 
length  remember  that  the  poor  are  endowed  with  the 
same  reason,  though  not  blessed  with  the  same  temporal 
advantages.  Let  them  but  admit,  what  I  think  no  one  can 
deny,  that  they  are  placed  in  an  elevated  situation  princiimlly 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  to  their  fellow  creatures. 
Then  by  what  argument  can  they  repel,  by  what  pretence 
can  they  evade  the  duty?'  And  so  forth  and  so  forth. 
Already  we  seem  to  hear  the  born  speaker  in  the  amplitude 
of  rhetorical  form  in  which,  juvenile  though  it  may  be,  a 
commonplace  is  cast.  ^Is  human  grandeur  so  stable  that 
they  may  deny  to  others  that  which  they  would  in  an 
hamble  situation  desire  themselves?     Or  has  human  pride 
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reached  such  a  pitch  of  arrogance  that  they  have  learned  to 
defy  both  right  and  reason,  to  reject  the  laws  of  natural 
1821-27.  ^iiidn^ss  that  ought  to  reign  in  the  breast  of  all,  and  to  look 
on  their  fellow  countrymen  as  the  refuse  of  mankind  ?  .  .  . 
Is  it  morally  just  or  politically  expedient  to  keep  down  the 
industry  and  genius  of  the  artisan,  to  blast  his  rising  hopes, 
to  quell  his  spirit?  A  thirst  for  knowledge  has  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  the  poor ;  let  them  satisfy  it  with  wholesome 
nutriment  and  beware  lest  driven  to  despair,*  et  cetera. 
Crude  enough,  if  we  please  ;  but  the  year  was  1826,  and  we 
may  feel  that  the  boyish  speaker  is  already  on  the  generoui» 
side  and  has  the  gift  of  fruitful  sympathies. 

In  the  spacious  tournaments  of  old  history,  we  may  smile 
to  hear  debating  forms  and  ceremony  applied  to  everlasting 
controversies.  ^Sir,'  he  opens  on  one  occasion,  ^I  declare 
that  as  far  as  regards  myself,  I  shall  have  very  little  difficulty 
in  stating  my  grounds  on  which  I  give  my  vote  for  James 
Graham  [the  Marquis  of  Montrose].  It  is  because  I  look 
upon  him  as  a  hero,  not  merely  endowed  with  that  animal 
ferocity  which  has  often  been  the  sole  qualification  which 
has  obtained  men  that,  appellation  from  the  multitude  —  I 
should  be  sorry  indeed  if  he  had  no  testimonials  of  his 
merits,  save  such  as  arise  from  the  mad  and  thoughtless 
exclamations  of  popular  applause.'  In  the  same  gallant 
style  (Jan.  26, 1826)  he  votes  for  Marcus  AureUus,  in  answer 
to  the  question  whether  Trajan  has  any  equal  among  the 
Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  onwards.  Another  time 
the  question  was  between  John  Hampden  and  Clarendon. 
'Sir,  I  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  we 
unanimously  declared  our  disapprobation  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  I  wish  I  could  hope  for  the 
same  unanimity  now,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  regulate 
myself  by  the  same  principles  as  directed  me  then.  .  .  .  Now, 
sir,  with  regard  to  the  impeachment  of  the  five  members,  it 
is  really  a  little  extraordinary  to  hear  the  honourable  opener 
talking  of  the  violence  offered  by  the  king,  and  the  terror 
of  the  parliament.  Sir,  do  we  not  all  know  that  the  king 
at  that  time  had  neither  friends  nor  wealth?  .  .  .  Did 
the    return    of    these    members   with    a    triumphant   mob 
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accompanying  them  indicate  terror?  Did  the  demands  of 
the  parliament  or  the  insolence  of  their  language  show  it?' 
So  he  proceeds  through  all  the  well-worn  arguments;  ^t^^  jet.12-1S, 
'  therefore  it  is,'  he  concludes,  *  that  I  give  my  vote  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  because  he  gave  his  support  to  the  falling 
cause  of  monarchy;  because  he  stood  by  his  church  and  his 
king;  because  he  adopted  the  part  which  loyalty,  reason, 
and  moderation  combined  to  dictate.  .  .  .  Poverty,  banish- 
ment, and  disgrace  he  endured  without  a  murmur;  he  still 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  justice,  he  still  denounced  the 
advocates  of  rebellion,  and  if  he  failed  in  his  reward  in  life, 
oh,  sir,  let  us  not  deny  it  to  him  after  death.  In  him,  sir,  I 
admire  the  sound  philosopher,  the  rigid  moralist,  the  upright 
statesman,  the  candid  historian.  ...  In  Hampden  I  see  the 
splendour  of  patriotic  bravery  obscured  by  the  darkness  of 
rebellion,  and  the  faculties  by  which  he  might  have  been  a 
real  hero  and  real  martyr,  prostituted  in  the  cause,'  and  so 
on,  with  all  the  promise  of  the  os  magna  $oniturum^  of 
which  time  was  to  prove  the  resources  so  inexhaustible.  On 
one  great  man  he  passed  a  final  judgment  that  years  did  not 
change:  —  'Debate  on  Sir  R.  Walpole:  Hallam,  Gaskell, 
Pickering,  and  Doyle  spoke.  Voted  for  him.  Last  time, 
when  I  was  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject,  against 
him.  There  were  sundry  considerable  blots,  but  nothing  to 
overbalance  or  to  spoil  the  great  merit  of  being  the  bulwark 
of  the  protestant  succession,  his  commercial  measures,  and 
in  general  his  pacific  policy.'  ^ 

As  for  the  Eton  MiBcellany^  which  was  meant  to  follow 
earUer  attempts  in  the  same  line,  the  best-natured 
critic  cannot  honestly  count  it  dazzling.  Such  things 
rarely  are;  for  youth,  though  the  most  adorable  of  our 
human  stages,  cannot  yet  have  knowledge  or  practice 
enough,  whether  in  life  or  books,  to  make  either  good  prose 
or  stirring  verse,  unless  by  a  miracle  of  genius,  and  even  that 
inspiration  is  but  occasional.  The  Microcosm  (1786-87)  and 
the  Etonian  (1818),  with  such  hands  as  Canning  and  Frere, 
Moultrie  and  Praed,  were  well  enough.  The  newcomer  was 
a  long  way  behind  these  in  the  freshness,  brilliance,  daring, 

I  Feb.  10,  1827. 
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by  which  only  such  juvenile  performanoes  can  either  please 
or  interest.  George  Selwyn  and  Gladstone  were  joint  editors, 
1821-27.  ^^^  ®*ch  provided  pretty  copious  effusions.  *1  cannot  keep 
my  temper/  he  wrote  afterwards  in  his  diary  in  1835«  on 
turning  over  the  MiBcellojiy^  *'  in  perusing  my  own  (with  few 
exceptions)  execrable  productions.'  Certainly  his  contribu* 
tions  have  no  particular  promise  or  savour,  no  hint  of  tlit- 
strong  pinions  into  which  the  half-fledged  wings  were  in  tiuir 
to  expand.  Their  motion,  such  as  it  is,  must  be  pronounced 
mechanical;  their  phrase  and  cadence  conventional.  Even 
when  sincere  feelings  were  deeply  stirred,  the  flight  cannot 
be  called  high.  The  most  moving  public  event  in  his  school- 
days was  undoubtedly  the  death  of  Canning,  and  to  Gladstone 
the  stroke  was  almost  personal.  In  September  1827  he  telk 
his  mother  that  he  has  for  the  first  time  visited  Westminster 
Abbey, — his  object,  an  eager  pilgrimage  to  the  newly  tenanted 
grave  of  his  hero,  and  in  the  MiBcellany  he  pays  a  double 
tribute.  In  the  prose  we  hear  sonorous  things  about 
meridian  splendour,  premature  extinction,  and  inscrutable 
wisdom;  about  falling,  like  his  great  master  Pitt,  a  victim 
to  his  proud  and  exalted  station;  about  being  firm  in 
principle  and  conciliatory  in  action,  the  friend  of  improve- 
ment and  the  enemy  of  innovation.  Nor  are  the  versified 
reflections  in  Westminster  Abbey  much  more  striking:  — 

Oft  in  the  sculptured  awle  and  swelling  dome. 
The  yawning  grave  hath  given  the  proud  a  home ; 
Yet  never  welcomed  from  his  bright  career 
A  mightier  victim  than  it  welcomed  here : 
Again  the  tomb  may  yawn  —  again  may  death 
Claim  the  last  forfeit  of  departing  breath  ; 
Yet  ne'er  enshrine  in  slumber  dark  and  deep 
A  nobler,  loftier  prey  than  where  thine  ashes  sleep. 

Excellent  in  feeling,  to  be  sure;  but  as  a  trial  of  pot»ti.* 
delicacy  or  power,  wanting  the  true  note,  and  only  worth 
recalling  for  an  instant  as  we  go. 

in 
As  nearly  always  happens,  it  w^  less  by  school  work  or 
spoken  addresses   in  juvenile   debate,  or  early  attempts  in 
the  great  and  difficult  art  of  written  composition,  than  by 
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blithe  and   congenial   comradeship  that  the   mind  of    the    CHAP, 
young  Gladstone  was  stimulated,  opened,  strengthened.     In  v    ^'  j 
after  days    he   commemorated  among  his  friends    George  ^t.  12-18. 
Selwyn,  afterwards  bishop  of  New  Zealand  and  of  Lichfield, 
^  a  man  whose  character  is  summed  up,  from  alpha  to  omega, 
in  the  single  word,  noble,  and  whose  high  office,  in  a  large 
measure,  it  was  to  reintroduce  among  the  anglican  clergy 
the  pure  heroic  type.'      Another  was  Francis  Doyle,  '  whose 
genial  character  supplied  a  most  pleasant  introduction  for 
hifl  unquestionable    poetic    genius.'      A  third  was  James 
Milnes  Gaskell,  a  youth  endowed  with  precocious  ripeness 
of  political  faculty,   an   enthusiast,  and   with  a  vivacious 
humour  that   enthusiasts  often   miss.     Doyle   said  of  him 
that  his   nurse  must  have  lulled  him  to  sleep   by  parlia- 
mentary reports,  and  his  first  cries  on  awaking  in  his  cradle 
must  have  been  '  hear,  hear '  !     Proximity  of  rooms  '  gave 
occasion  or  aid  to  the  formation  of  another  very  valuable 
friendship,  that  with  Gerald  Wellesley,  afterwards  dean  of 
Windsor,  which   lasted,  ,to  my  great  profit,  for  some  sixty 
years,  until  that  light  was  put  out.'      In  Gaskell's  room  four 
or  five  of  them  would  meet,  and  discuss  without  restraint  the 
questions  of  politics  that  were  too  modern  to  be  tolerated 
in  public   debate.     Most  of  them  were  friendly  to  catholic 
emancipation,  and  to  the   steps  by  which   Huskisson,  sup- 
ported by  Canning,   was  cautiously  treading   in  the  path 
towards  free   trade.     The   brightest  star  in   this   cheerful 
constellation   was   the  rare  youth  who,  though  his  shining 
course  was  run  in  two-and-tweuty  years,  yet  in  that  scanty 
span  was  able 'to  impress  with  his  vigorous  understanding 
and  graceful  imagination  more  than  one  of  the  loftiest  minds 
of  his  time.*    Arthur  Hallam  was  a  couple  of  years  younger 
than  Gladstone,  no  narrow  gulf  at  that  age  ;    but  such  was 
the  sympathy  of  genius,  such   the  affinities  of  intellectual 
interest   and   aspiration    spoken    and   unspoken,    such    the 
charm  and  the  power  of  the  younger  with  the  elder,  that 
rapid  instinct   made  them  close   comrades.     They  clubbed 
together  their    rolls   and  butter,   and    breakfasted  in   one 

^Mr.  Gladstone  fixed  on    two  of     directly    conveying    the    image    of 
tb«  elegies  of  In  Memariam  as  most     Arthur  Hallam,  oviii.  and  cxxviii. 
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another's  rooms.  Hallam  was  not  strong  enough  for  boat' 
ing,  so  the  more  sinewy  Gladstone  used  to  scull  him  up  ti> 
1821-27.  ^^^  Shallows,  and  he  regarded  this  toilsome  carrying  of  ac 
idle  passenger  up  stream  as  proof  positive  of  no  commoL 
value  set  upon  his  passenger's  company.  They  took  walkh 
together,  often  to  the  monument  of  Gray,  close  by  thr 
churchyard  of  the  elegy  ;  arguing  about  the  articles  and  th^ 
creeds  ;  about  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley ;  about  free  wilL 
for  Hallam  was  precociously  full  of  Jonathan  Edwards; 
about  politics,  old  and  new,  living  and  dead  ;  about  Pitt  and 
Fox,  and  Canning  and  Peel,  for  Gladstone  was  a  tory  aofi 
Hallam  pure  whig.  Hallam  was  described  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  old  age  as  one  who  ^  enjoyed  work,  enjoyed  society : 
and  games  which  he  did  not  enjoy  he  left  contentedly  asidf . 
His  temper  was  as  sweet  as  his  manners  were  winning.  Hi^ 
conduct  was  without  a  spot  or  even  a  speck.  He  was  that 
rare  and  blessed  creature,  anima  naturaliter  Chrutiana. 
He  read  largely,  and  though  not  superficial,  yet  with  an 
extraordinary  speed.  He  had  no  high  or  exclusive  ways.* 
Thus,  as  so  many  have  known  in  that  happy  dawn  of  life, 
before  any  of  the  imps  of  disorder  and  confusion  have  found 
their  way  into  the  garden,  it  was  the  most  careless  hours*  — 
careless  of  ^11  save  truth  and  beauty,  —  that  were  the  hour> 
best  filled. 

Youth  will  commonly  do  anything  rather  than  write 
letters,  but  the  friendship  of  this  pair  stood  even  that  test. 
The  pages  are  redolent  of  a  living  taste  for  good  books  and 
serious  thoughts,  and  amply  redeemed  from  strain  or  affecta- 
tion by  touches  of  gay  irony  and  the  collegian's  banter. 
Hallam  applies  to  Gladstone  Diomede's  lines  about  Odysseus, 
of  eager  heart  and  spirit  so  manful  in  all  manner  of  toils,  as 
the  only  comrade  whom  a  man  would  choose.^  But  the  Greek- 
hero  was  no  doubt  a  complex  character,  and  the  parallel 
is  taken  by  Gladstone  as  an  equivocal  compliment.  Sc 
Hallam  begs  him  at  any  rate  to  accept  the  other  description, 
how  when  he  uttered  his  mighty  voice  from  his  chest,  and 
words  fell  like  flakes  of  snow  in  winter,  then  could  no  mortal 
man  contend  with  Odysseus.*  As  happy  a  forecast  for  the 
» Iliad,  ill.  221.  «  Ibid,  x.  242. 
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great  orator  of  their  generation,  as  when  in  1829  he  told  chap. 
Gladstone  that  Tennyson  promised  fair  to  be  its  greatest  ^  ^^'  , 
poet.  Hallam's  share  in  the  correspondence  reminds  us  of  jg,  |2~ia 
the  friendship  of  two  other  Etonians  ninety  years  before, 
of  the  letters  and  verses  that  Gray  wrote  to  Richard  West ; 
there  is  the  same  literary  sensibility,  the  same  kindness,  but 
there  is  what  Gray  and  West  felt  not,  the  breath  of  a  busy 
and  changing  age.  Each  of  these  two  had  the  advantage  of 
coming  from  a  home  where  politics  were  not  mere  gossip 
about  persons  and  paragraphs,  but  were  matters  of  trained 
and  continued. interest.  The  son  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  brilliant  band  of  the  whig  writers  of  that  day,  Hallam 
passes  glowing  eulogies  on  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the 
wbigs  in  coalescing  with  Canning  against  the  bigotry  of  the 
king  and  the  blunders  of  Wellington  and  Peel ;  he  contrasts 
this  famous  crisis  with  a  similar  crisis  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  III . ;  and  observes  how  much  higher  all  parties 
stood  in  the  balance  of  disinterestedness  and  public  virtue. 
He  goes  to  the  opera  and  finds  Zucchelli  admirable,  Coradori 
divine.  He  wonders  (1826)  about  Sir  Walter's  forthcoming 
life  of  Napoleon,  how  with  his  ultra  principles  Scott  will 
manage  to  make  a  hero  of  the  Corsican.  He  asks  if  Glad- 
stone has  read  Hhe  new  Vivian  Grey'  (1827)  —  the  second 
part  of  that  amazing  fiction  into  which  an  author,  not  much 
older  than  themselves  and  destined  to  strange  historic  rela- 
tions with  one  of  them,  had  the  year  before  burst  upon  the 
world.  Hallam  is  not  without  the  graceful  melancholy  of 
youth,  so  different  from  that  other  melancholy  of  ripe  years 
and  the  deepening  twilight.  Under  all  is  the  recurrent  note 
of  a  grave  refrain  that  fatal  issues  made  pathetic. 

'Never  since  the  time  when  I  first  knew  you,*  Hallam 
wrote  to  Gladstone  (June  28,  1830),  '  have  I  ceased  to  love 
and  respect  your  character.  ...  It  will  be  my  proudest 
thought  that  I  may  henceforth  act  worthily  of  their  affection 
who,  like  yourself,  have  influenced  my  mind  for  good  in  the 
earliest  season  of  its  development.  Circumstance,  my  dear 
Gladstone,  has  indeed  separated  our  paths,  but  it  can  never 
do  away  with  what  has  been.  The  stamp  of  each  of  our 
minds  is  on  the  other.      Many  a  habit  of  thought  in  each  is 
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modified,  many  a  feeling  is  associated,  which  never  would 
have  existed  in  that  combination,  had  it  not  been  for  the  old 
1821-27.  familiar  days  when  we  lived  together.' 

In  the  summer  of  1827  Hallam  quitted  Eton  for  the 
journey  to  Italy  that  set  so  important  a  mark  on  bit 
literary  growth,  and  he  bade  his  friend  farewell  in  words  of 
characteristic  affection.  ^  Perhaps  you  will  pardon  my  doin^ 
by  writing  what  I  hardly  dare  trust  myself  to  do  by  wonk 
I  received  your  superb  Burke  yesterday ;  and  hope  to  fiod 
it  a  memorial  of  past  and  a  pledge  for  future  friendship 
through  both  our  lives.  It  is  perhaps  rather  bold  in  me  to 
ask  a  favour  immediately  on  acknowledging  so  great  a  one ; 
but  you  would  please  me,  and  oblige  me  greatly,  if  you  will 
accept  this  copy  of  my  father's  book.  It  may  serve  when 
I  am  separated  from  you,  to  remind  you  of  one,  whose 
warmest  pleasure  it  will  always  be  to  subscribe  himself. 
Your  most  faithful  friend,  A.  H.  H.' 

A  few  entries  from  the  schoolboy's  diary  may  serve  t«> 
bring  the  daily  scene  before  us,  and  show  what  his  life  ws^ 
like  :  — 

October  3,  1826.  —  Holiday.  Walk  with  Hallam.  Wrote  over 
theme.  Read  Clarendon.  Wrote  speech  for  Saturday  weeL 
Poor  enough.  Did  ptmishment  get  by  Keate  to  all  the  fifth  forzL 
for  being  late  in  church. 

October  6.  —  Fin.  second  Olympiad  of  Pindar.  .  .  .  Clarendon. 
Did  an  abstract  of  about  100  pages.  Wrote  speech  for  to-morruv 
in  favour  of  Caesar. 

November  13.  •—  Play.  Breakfast  with  Hallam.  Bead  a  Uule 
Clarendon.  Read  over  tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  and  read  the 
fifth,  making  quotations  to  it  and  some  other  places.  Did  afe«^ 
verses. 

November  14.  —  Holiday.     Wrote  over  theme.      Did  verst*. 
Walked  with  Hallam  and  Doyle.     Bead  papers  and  debates.  .  . 
Bead  200  lines  of  Trachiniae,    A  little  Oil  Bias  in  French,  and  a 
little  Clarendon. 

November  18. — Play.  Bead  papers,  etc.  Finished  Blair*? 
Dissertation  on  Ossian.  Finished  Tmchiniae,  Did  3  props,  of 
Euclid.    Question:  Was  deposition  of  Biohard  n.  justifiabla? 
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Voted  no.     Grood  debate.    Finished  the  delightful  oration  Pro   CHAP. 
Milone.  ^-^^ 

Xovember  21.  —  Holiday.  .  .  .    Part  of  article  in  Edinburgh  jg^^i^i^ 
Review  on  Icon  BaaUike,    Read  Herodotus,  Clarendon.     Did  3 
prope.     Scrambling  and  leaping  expedition  with  Hallam,  Doyle, 
and  Gaskell. 

Xovember  30.  —  Holiday.  Read  Herodotus.  Breakfasted  with 
Gaskell.  He  and  Hallam  drank  wine  with  me  after  4.  Walked 
with  Hallam.  Did  verses.  Finished  first  book  of  Euclid.  Read 
a  little  Charles  XIL 

February  27,  1827.  —  Holiday.  Dressed  (knee-breeches,  etc.) 
and  went  into  school  with  Selwyn.  Found  myself  not  at  all  in  a 
funk,  and  went  through  my  performance  with  tolerable  comfort. 
Diiraford  followed  me>  then  Selwyn,  who  spoke  well.  Horrors  of 
8]  leaking  chiefly  in  the  name. 

March  20.  —  My  father  has  lost  his  seat,  and  Berwick  a  repre- 
sentative ten  times  too  good  for  it.  Wrote  to  my  father,  no 
longer  M.P. ;  when  we  have  forgotten  the  manner,  the  matter  is 
nut  so  bad. 

March  24.  —  Half-holiday.  Play  and  learning  it.  Walked  with 
Hallam,  read  papers.  Hallam  drank  wine  with  me  after  dinner. 
Finished  8th  vol.  of  Gibbon ;  read  account  of  Palmyra  in  second 
volume;  did  more  verses  on  it.  Much  jaw  about  nothing  at 
Society,  and  absurd  violence. 

May  31.  —  Finished  iambics.  Wrote  over  for  tutor.  Played 
oricket  in  the  Upper  Club,  and  had  tea  in  poet's  walk  fan  entry 
repeated  this  summer]. 

June  26.  —  Wrote  over  theme.  Read  Iphigenie,  Called  up  in 
Homer.  Sculled  Hallam  to  Surly  after  6.  Went  to  see  a  cricket 
match  after  4. 

Gladstone's  farewell  to  Eton  came  with  Christmas  (1827). 
He  writes  to  his  sister  his  last  Etonian  letter  (December  2) 
before  departure,  and  '  melancholy  that  departure  is.'  On 
the  day  before,  he  had  made  his  valedictory  speech  to  the 
Society,  and  the  empty  shelves  and  dismantled  walls,  the 
^ble  strewn  with  papers,  the  books  packed  away  in  their 
boxes,  have  the  effect  of  ^  mingling  in  one  lengthened  mass 
%U  the  boyish  hopes  and  solicitudes  and  pleasures '  of  his 
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Eton  life.  ^  I  have  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  that  I  havf 
of  late  been  enjoying  what  will  in  all  probability  be,  as  far  a.* 
1821-27.  ^7  ^^^  individual  case  is  concerned,  the  happiest  years  ■ : 
my  life.  And  they  have  fled  I  From  these  few  facts  do  uri 
not  draw  a  train  of  reflections  awfully  important  in  tkei: 
nature  and  extremely  powerful  in  their  impressioii  on  tLt 
mind?' 

Two  reminiscences  of  Eton  always  gave  him,  and  tb^H- 
who  listened  to  him,  much  diversion  whenever  cbaDi> 
brought  them  to  his  mind,  and  he  has  set  them  down  id 
an  autobiographic  fragment,  for  which  this  is  the  place :  — 

To  Dr.  Keate  nature  had  accorded  a  stature  of  only  about  £^» 
feet,  or  say  five  feet  one;  but  by  costume,  voice,  manner  (incl-::- 
ing  a  little  swagger),  and  character  he  made  himself  in  every  mr 
the  capital  figure  on  the  Eton  stage,  and  his  departure  marked.  I 
imagine,  the  departure  of  the  old  race  of  English  public  scho.i 
masters,  as  the  name  of  Dr.  Busby  seems  to  mark  its  introductivc. 
In  connection  with  his  name  I  shall  give  two  anecdotes  separau^. 
by  a  considerable  interval  of  years.  About  the  year  1820,  th* 
eloquence  of  Dr.  Edward  Irving  drew  crowds  to  his  church  ;i 
London,  which  was  presbyterian.  It  required  careful  previo** 
arrangements  to  secure  comfortable  accommodation.  The  preax^hrr 
was  solemn,  majestic  (notwithstanding  the  squint),  and  imprw^ 
sive;  carrying  all  the  appearance  of  devoted  earnestness.  Mj 
father  had  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  I  was  still  a  small  YXoz 
boy,  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  secured  the  use  of  a  tH.>n- 
venient  pew  in  the  first  rank  of  the  gallery.  From  this  elevati^; 
situation  we  surveyed  at  ease  and  leisure  the  struggling  crowd* 
below.  The  crush  was  everywhere  great,  but  greatest  of  all  :r. 
the  centre  aisle.  Here  the  mass  of  human  beings,  mercile^vsly 
compressed,  swayed  continually  backwards  and  forwards.  There 
was  I,  looking  down  with  infinite  complacency  and  satisfacti^c. 
from  this  honourable  vantage  ground  upon  the  floor  of  tL^ 
church,  filled  and  packed  as  one  of  our  public  meetings  is,  with 
people  standing  and  pushing.  What  was  my  emotion,  myjoj, 
my  exultation,  when  I  espied  among  this  humiliated  inass. 
struggling  and  buffeted — whom  but  Keate!  Keate  the  master 
of  our  existence,  the  tyrant  of   our  days!    Pure,  unallqved. 
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inadolterated  rapture!  Such  a  irtpivmuiy  such  a  reversal  of 
iiunian  conditions  of  being,  as  that  now  exhibited  between  the 
Eton  lower  boy  uplifted  to  the  luxurious  gallery  pew,  and  the^^^  12-ia 
bead-master  of  Eton,  whom  I  was  accustomed  to  see  in  the  roomy 
ieck  of  the  upper  school  with  vacant  space  and  terror  all 
iround  him,  it  must  be  hard  for  any  one  to  conceive,  except 
the  two  who  were  the  subjects  of  it.  Never,  never,  have  I 
forgotten  that  moment.^ 

I  will  now,  after  the  manner  of  novelists,  ask  my  reader  to  effect 
along  with  me,  a  transition  of  some  eighteen  years,  and  to  witness 
another,  and  if  not  a  more  complete  yet  a  worthier,  turning  of  the 
tables.     Ih  the  year  1841  there  was  a  very  special  Eton  dinner 
held  in  Willis's  Rooms  to  commemorate  the  fourth  centenary 
of  the  ancient  school     Lord  Morpeth,  afterwards  Lord  Carlisle, 
was  in  the  chair.    On  his  right,  not  far  off  him,  was  Dr.  Keate, 
to  whom  I  chanced  to  have  a  seat  almost  immediately  opposite. 
In  those  days,  at  public  dinners,  cheering  was  marked  by  grada* 
tions.    As  the  Queen  was  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  liberal 
government  of  Lord  Melbourne  which  advised  her,  the  toast  of 
the  sovereign  was  naturally  received  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
acclamation,  decently  and  thriftily  doled  out.    On  the  other  hand 
the  Queen  Dowager  either  was,  or  was  believed  to  be,  conservative ; 
and  her  health  consequently  figured  as  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
and  drew  forth,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  far  its  loudest  acclama- 
tion.   So  much  was  routine;  and  we  went  through  it  as  usual. 
But  the  real  toast  of  the  evening  was  yet  to  come.     I  suppose  it 
to  be  beyond  doubt  that  of  the  assembled  company  the  vastly 
preponderating  majority  had  been  under  his  sway  at  Eton ;  and 
if,  when  in  that  condition,  any  one  of  them  had  been  asked  how 
he  liked  Dr.  Keate,  he  would  beyond  question  have  answered, 
'Keate?    Oh,  I  hate  him.^    It  is  equally  beyond  doubt  that  to 
the  persons  of  the  whole  of  them,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  it 
had  been  the  case  of  Dr.  Keate  to  administer  the  salutary  correc- 
tion of  the  birch.    But  upon  this  occasion,  when  his  name  had 
been  announced  the  scene  was  indescribable.     Queen  and  Queen 
Dowager  alike  vanished  into  insignificance.    The  roar  of  cheering 

1 1  have  heard  him  tell  this  story,    reproduced  a  schoolboy^s  glee  with 
ud  Ganick  >*<™M^if  could  not  have    more  admirable  accent  and  gesture. 
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BOOK  had  a  beginning,  bnt  never  knew  satiety  or  end.  like  the  hocr 
^  **  ,  waves  at  Biarritz,  the  floods  of  cheering  continually  reconuuencet: ; 
1821-27.  ^^  whole  process  was  such  that  we  seemed  all  to  have  lo6t  oi^ 
self-possession  and  to  be  hardly  able  to  keep  our  seats.  'Whrw 
at  length  it  became  possible  Keate  rose:  that  is  to  say,  his  he-^. 
was  projected  slightly  over  the  heads  of  his  two  neighbours.  H*^ 
struggled  to  speak;  I  will  not  say  I  heard  every  syllable,  f^c 
there  were  no  syllables ;  speak  he  could  not.  He  tried  in  rain  t.- 
mumble  a  word  or  two,  but  wholly  failed,  reoonunenoed  the  tx.i 
struggle  and  sat  down.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  movuc 
spectacles  that  in  my  whole  life  I  have  witnessed. 

IV 

Some  months  passed  between  leaving  Eton  and  going  tu 
Oxford.  In  January  1828,  Gladstone  went  to  reside  with  \}r. 
Turner  at  Wilmslow  in  Cheshire,  and  remained  there  unti. 
Turner  was  made  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  bishop's  puinl 
afterwards  testified  to  his  amiability,  refinement,  and  devuux* 
ness  ;  but  the  days  of  his  energy  were  past,  and  ^  the  religioui 
condition  of  the  parish  was  depressing.'  Among  the  neigh- 
bouring families,  with  whom  he  made  acquaintance  while  a\ 
Wilmslow,  were  the  Oregs  of  Quarry  Bank,  a  refined  and 
philanthropic  household,  including  among  the  sons  Williaui 
K.  Greg  (born  in  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Gladstone^,  \\\^\ 
ingenious,  urbane,  interesting,  and  independent  mind,  whow 
speculations,  dissolvent  and  other,  were  afterwards  to  take 
an  effective  place  in  the  writings  of  the  time.  ^  I  fear  he  b 
a  unitarian,'  the  young  churchman  mention3  to  his  father, 
and  gives  sundry  reasons  for  that  sombre  apprehension ; 
it  was,  indeed,  only  too  well  founded. 

While  at  Wilmslow  (Feb.  6,  1828)  Gladstone  was  taken 
to  dine  with  the  rector  of  Alderley  —  'an  extremely  gentle- 
manly and  said  to  be  a  very  clever  man,'  —  afterwards  t«' 
be  known  as  the  liberal  and  enlightened  Edward  Stan!f\, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  father  of  Arthur  Stanley,  the  famous 
dean.  Him,  on  this  occasion,  the  young  Gladstone  seem^ 
to  have  seen  for  the  first  time.  Arthur  Stanley  was  bix 
years  his  junior,  and  there  was  then  some  idea  of  sendii::: 
him   to   Eton.     As  it   happened,   he   too  was  a   pupil  a; 
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Rawson*s  at  Seaforth,  and  in  the  summer  after  the  meeting  CHAP, 
at  Alderley  the  two  lads  met  again.  The  younger  of  them  ^  '  ^ 
lias  described  how  he  was  invited  to  breakfast  with  William  ^^t.  12-I8. 
Gladstone  at  Seaforth  House  ;  in  what  grand  style  they 
breakfasted,  how  he  devoured  strawberries,  swam  the  New- 
foundland dog  in  the  pond,  looked  at  books  and  pictures, 
cind  talked  to  W.  Gladstone  '  almost  all  the  time  about  all 
sorts  of  things.  He  is  so  very  good-natured,  and  I  like  him 
very  much.  He  talked  a  great  deal  about  Eton,  and  said 
that  it  was  a  very  good  place  for  those  who  liked  boating 
and  Latin  verses.  He  was  very  good-natured  to  us  all  the 
time,  and  lent  me  books  to  read  when  we  went  away.'  ^  A 
few  months  later,  as  all  the  world  knows,  Stanley,  happily 
for  himself  and  for  all  of  us,  went  not  to  Eton  but  to  Rugby, 
where  Arnold  had  just  entered  on  his  bold  and  noble  tdsk  of 
changing  the  face  of  education  in  England. 

*  Prothero's  Life  of  Dean  Stanley,  i.  p.  23. 


CHAPTER  m 

OXFORD 

(^OUoher  1828'-December  1831) 

Btbbpbd  in  sentiment  as  she  lies,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the 
moonlight,  and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  enchantments 
of  the  Middle  Age,  who  will  deny  that  Oxford,  by  her  ineffable 
charm,  keeps  ever  calling  ns  nearer  to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to 
the  ideal,  to  perfection — to  beauty,  in  a  word,  which  is  only  truth 
seen  from  another  side  ?  —  M.  Abnolo. 

Glorious  to  most  are  the  days  of  life  in  a  great  school  bat 
it  is  at  college  that  aspiring  talent  first  enters  on  its  in- 
1828  heritance.  Oxford  was  slowly  awakening  from  a  long  agt* 
of  lethargy.  Toryism  of  a  stolid  clownish  type  still  held 
the  thrones  of  collegiate  power.  Yet  the  eye  of  an  ima- 
ginative scholar  as  he  gazed  upon  the  grey  walls,  reared 
by  piety,  munificence,  and  love  of  learning  in  a  far-off 
time,  might  well  discern  behind  an  unattractive  screen  of 
academic  sloth,  the  venerable  past,  not  dim  and  cold,  but 
in  its  traditions  rich,  nourishing,  and  alive.  Such  an  one 
could  see  before  him  present  days  of  honourable  emulation 
and  stirring  acquisition  —  fit  prelude  of  a  man's  part  to  play  in 
a  strenuous  future.  It  is  from  Gladstone's  introduction  intt^ 
this  enchanted  and  inspiring  world,  that  we  recognise  the 
beginning  of  the  wonderful  course  that  was  to  show  how 
great  a  thing  the  life  of  a  man  may  be  made. 

The  Eton  boy  became  the  Christ  Church  man,  and  theiv 
began  residence,  October  10,  1828.  Mr.  Gladstone's  rooms, 
during  most  of  his  undergraduate  life,  were  on  the  right 
hand,  and  on  the  first  floor  of  the  staircase  on  the  rights 
as  one  enters  by  the  Canterbury  gate.  He  tells  his 
mother  that  they  are  in  a  very  fashionable  part  of  the 
college,  and  mentions  as  a  delightful  fact,  that  Gaskell  and 

48 
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Seymer  have  rooms  on  the  same  floor.  Samuel  Smith  was 
head  until  1831,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  more  cele- 
brated Dr.  Gaisford,  always  described  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  ^tIio. 
a  splendid  scholar,  but  a  bad  dean.  Gaisford's  excellent 
services  to  the  Greek  learning  of  his  day  are  unquestioned, 
and  he  had  the  signal  merit  of  speech.  Spartan  brevity. 
For  a  short  time  in  1806  he  had  been  tutor  to  Peel.  When 
Lord  Liverpool  offered  him  the  Greek  professorship,  with 
profuse  compliments  on  his  erudition,  the  learned  man  replied, 
*My  Lord,  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  accede  to  the 
contents.  —  Yours,  T.  G.'  And  to  the  complaining  parent  of 
an  undergraduate  he  wrote, '  Dear  Sir, — Such  letters  as  yours 
are  a  great  annoyance  to  your  obedient  servant  T.  Gais- 
ford.'* This  laconic  gift  the  dean  evidently  had  not  time 
to  transmit  to  all  of  his  flock. 

Christ  Church  in  those  days  was  infested  with  some 
rowdyism,  and  in  one  bear-fight  an  undergraduate  was 
actually  killed.  In  the  chapel  the  new  undergraduate 
found  little  satisfaction,  for  the  service  was  scarcely  per- 
formed with  common  decency.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  no  irreconcilable  prejudice  against  reading,  and 
in  the  schools  the  college  was  at  the  top  of  its  academic 
tame.  The  influence  of  Cyril  Jackson,  the  dean  in  Peel's 
time,  whose  advice  to  Peel  and  other  pupils  to  work  like 
a  tiger,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  killing  one's  self  by  work, 
was  still  operative.^  At  the  summer  examination  of  1830, 
Christ  Church  won  five  first  classes  out  of  ten.  Most 
commoners,  according  to  a  letter  of  Gaskell's,  had  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  but 
gentlemen  commoners  like  Acland  and  Gaskell  had  from 
five  to  six  hundred.  At  the  end  of  1829,  Mr.  Gladstone 
received  a  studentship  honoris  causa^  by  nomination  of  the 
dean  —  a  system  that  would  not  be  approved  in  our  epoch  of 

*  Charles  Woidsworth^s  Annals,  his  comprehension  and  the  unerring 

'  After  Peel  had  begun  his  career,  accuracy  of  all  his  conceptions,     fi 

JackiOQ  gave  him  a  piece  of  advice  you  will  but  read  him  four  or  five 

thftt  would  have  pleased  Mr.  Glad-  times  over  every  year,  in  half  a  dozen 

.«tone: — 'Let  no  day  pass  without  years  you  will  know  him  by  heart, 

your  having  Homer  in  your  hand,  and  he  well  deserves  it.*  —  Parker's 

Elerate    your    own   mind    by    con-  Life  of  Sir  R.  Peel^  i.  p.  28. 
tiooal  meditation  on  the  vastness  of 
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competitiye  examinatiou,  but  still  an  advance  upon  the 
time-honoured  practice  of  deans  and  canons  disposing  of 
1828.  studentships  on  grounds  of  private  partiality  without  refer- 
ence to  desert.  We  may  assume  that  the  dean  was  n<»t 
indiflferent  to  academic  promise  when  he  told  Gladstone,  ver> 
good-naturedly  and  civilly,  that  he  had  determined  to  off^rr 
him  his  nomination.  The  student  designate  wrote  a  theme, 
read  it  out  before  the  chapter,  passed  a  nominal,  or  even 
farcical,  examination  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  was  elected  a^ 
matter  of  course  by  the  chapter,  and  after  chapel  on  tht 
morning  of  Christmas  eve,  having  taken  several  oatLis 
was  formally  admitted  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Mr.  Biscoe,  his  classical  tutor,  was  a  successful  lecturer  <»u 
Aristotle,  especially  on  the  Rhetoric.  With  Charles  Words- 
worth, son  of  the  master  of  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  he  read  for  scholarship, 
apparently  not  wholly  to  his  own  satisfaction.  While  stili 
an  undergraduate,  he  writes  to  his  father  (Nov.  2,  1830). 
^I  am  wretchedly  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  modern 
languages,  literature,  and  history  ;  and  the  classical  know* 
ledge  acquired  here,  though  sound,  accurate,  and  useful,  yet 
is  not  such  as  to  complete  an  education.'  It  looked,  in  trut}i« 
as  if  the  caustic  saying  of  a  brilliant  colleague  of  his  in 
later  years  were  not  at  the  time  unjust,  as  now  it  would 
happily  be,  that  it  was  a  battle  between  Eton  and  education, 
and  Eton  had  won. 

Mr.  Gladstone  never  to  the  end  of  his  days  ceased  to  be 
grateful  that  Oxford  was  chosen  for  his  university.  At 
Cambridge,  as  he  said  in  discussing  Hallam's  choice,  the 
pure  refinements  of  scholarship  were  more  in  fashion  than 
the  study  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  antiquity  in  their 
substance  and  spirit.  The  classical  examination  at  Oxford, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  divided  into  the  three  elastic  depart- 
ments of  scholarship  and  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy. 
In  this  list,  history  somewhat  outweighed  the  scholar- 
ship, and  philosophy  was  somewhat  more  regarded  than 
history.  In  each  case  the  examination  turned  more  on 
contents  than  on  form,  and  the  influence  of  Butler  was  at 
its  climax. 
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If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  gone  to  Oxford  ten  years  earlier, 
be  would  have  found  the  Ethics  and  the  Rhetoric  treated, 
only  much  less  effectively,  in  the  Cambridge  method,  like  js>r^ 
dramatists  and  orators,  as  pieces  of  literature.  As  it  was, 
Whately's  common  sense  had  set  a  new  fashion,  and  Aristotle 
was  studied  as  the  master  of  those  who  know  how  to  teach 
us  the  right  way  about  the  real  world. ^  Aristotle,  Butler, 
and  logic  were  the  new  acquisitions,  but  in  none  of  the 
three  as  yet  did  the  teaching  go  deep  compared  with  modern 
standards.  Oxford  scholars  of  our  own  day  question  whether 
there  was  even  one  single  tutor  in  1830,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Hampden,  who  could  expound  Aristotle  as  a 
whole  —  so  utterly  had  the  Oxford  tradition  perished.^ 

The  time  was  in  truth  the  eve  of  an  epoch  of  illumination, 
and  in  these  epochs  it  is  not  old  academic  systems  that  the 
new  light  is  wont  to  strike  with  its  first  rays.  The  summer 
of  1831  is  the  date  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  memorable 
exposure,^  in  his  most  trenchant  and  terrifying  style  and 
with  a  learning  all  his  own,  of  the  corruption  and  ^  vampire 
oppression  of  Oxford';  its  sacrifice  of  the  public  interests  to 
private  advantage  ;  its  unhallowed  disregard  of  every  moral 
and  religious  bond ;  the  systematic  perjury  so  naturalised  in  a 
ofreat  seminary  of  religious  education ;  the  apathy  with  which 
the  injustice  was  tolerated  by  the  state  and  the  impiety 
tolerated  by  the  church.  Copleston  made  a  wretched  reply, 
i)ut  more  than  twenty  years  passed  before  the  spirit  of 
reform  overthrew  the  entrenchments  of  academic  abuse. 
In  that  overthrow,  when  the  time  came,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
called  to  play  a  part,  though  hardly  at  first  a  very  zealous 
one.  This  was  not  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  for,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  both  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  reform 
of  institutions  at  Oxford  were  sharply  turned  aside  from 
their  expected  course  by  the  startling  theological  movement 
tliat  now  proceeded  from  her  venerable  walls. 

What  interests  us  here  is  not  the  system  but  the  man ; 
and  never  was   vital   temperament   more   admirably  fitted 

1  On  the  four  periods  of  Aristoteliftn  ^  jjf^f .  i.  p.  466. 

^Qdy  at  Ozlonl  in  the  first  hsdt  of  >  Reprinted  trom    the    £dinbura\ 

the  century  see  Pattison's  JKtf»ays,  j.  Review  in  Discussions  on  rMlosophy 

p.  463.  and  Literaturey  pp.  401-669.    (1862.) 
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by  its  vigour,  sincerity,  conscience,  compass,  for  whatever 
good  seed  from  the  hand  of  any  sower  might  be  cast  upoti 
1820.  ^^*  ^^  ^^  entry  in  his  diary  in  the  usual  strain  of  evangelical 
devotion  (April  25,  1830)  is  a  sentence  that  reveals  what 
was  in  Mr.  Gladstone  the  nourishing  principle  of  growth : 
'In  practice  the  great  end  is  that  the  love  of  God  may 
become  the  habit  of  my  soul,  and  particularly  these  thing* 
are  to  be  sought ;  —  1.  The  spirit  of  love.  2.  Of  self-sacrilicc, 
8.  Of  purity.  4.  Of  energy.'  Just  as  truly  as  if  we  wen- 
recalling  some  hero  of  the  seventeenth  or  any  earlier  century, 
is  this  the  biographic  clue. 

Gladstone  constantly  reproaches  himself  for  natural  indo- 
lence, and  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  took  his  college  eoun^; 
pretty  easily.  Then  he  changed.  *The  time  for  half- 
measures  and  trifling  and  pottering,  in  which  I  have  s^* 
long  indulged  myself,  is  now  gone  by,  and  I  must  do  or 
die.'  His  really  hard  work  did  not  begin  until  the  summer 
of  1830,  when  he  returned  to  Cuddesdon  to  read  mathe- 
matics with  Saundera,  a  man  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  singularly  able  and  stimulating  to  his  pupils,  anil 
with  whom  he  had  done  sonie  rudiments  before  going  into 
residence  at  Christ  Church.  In  his  description  of  thii 
gentleman  to  his  father,  we  may  hear  for  the  first  time  the 
redundant  roll  that  was  for  many  long  years  to  be  *• 
familiar  and  so  famous.  Saunders'  disposition,  it  appears 
'  is  one  certainly  of  extreme  benevolence,  and  of  a  benevo- 
lence which  is  by  no  means  less  strong  and  full  when  purely 
gratuitous  and  spontaneous,  than  when  he  seems  to  be  under 
the  tie  of  some  definite  and  positive  obligation.'  Dr.  Gai^ 
ford  would  perhaps  have  put  it  that  the  tutor  was  no 
kinder  where  his  kindness  was  paid  for,  than  where  ii 
was  not. 

The  catholic  question,  that  was  helping  many  another  an<i 
older  thing  to  divide  England  from  Ireland,  after  hann*: 
for  a  whole  generation  played  havoc  with  the  fortunes  ol 
party  and  the  careers  of  statesmen,  was  now  drawing  swiftly 
to  its  close.  The  Christ  Church  student  had  a  glimpse  oi 
one  of  the  opening  scenes  of  the  last  act.  He  writes  to  bi^ 
brother  (Feb.  6th,  1829)  :  — 
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I  saw  yesterday  a  most  interesting  scene  in  the  Convocation 
house.  The  occasion  was  the*  debate  on  the  anti-catholic  petition, 
which  it  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  university  to  send  up 
year  by  year.  This  time  it  was  worded  in  the  most  gentle  and 
moderate  terms  possible.'  All  the  ordinary  business  there,  is 
transacted  in  Latin ;  I  mean  such  things  as  putting  the  question, 
speaking,  etc.,  and  this  rule,  I  assure  you,  stops  many  a  mouth, 
and  I  dare  say  saves  the  Eoman  catholics  many  a  hard  word. 
There  were  rather  above  two  hundred  doctors  and  masters  of  arts 
present  Three  speeches  were  made,  two  against  and  one  in 
favour  of  sending  up  the  petition.  Instead  of  aye  and  no  they 
had  placet  and  nan-placet,  and  in  place  of  a  member  dividing  the 
House,  the  question  was,  ^^Petitne  cUiqiiia  scnUiniumf"  which  was 
answered  by  *'  Peto  /"  "Peto  /"  from  many  quarters.  However, 
when  the  scrutiny  took  place,  it  was  found  that  the  petition 
was  carried  by  156  to  48.  .  .  .  After  the  division,  however, 
came  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole.  A  letter  from 
Peel,  resigning  the  seat  for  the  university,  was  read  before  the 
assembly.  It  was  addressed  to  the  vice-chancellor  and  had 
arrived  just  before,  it  was  imderstood;  and  I  suppose  brought 
hither  the  first  positive  and  indubitable  announcement  of  the 
government's  intention  to  emancipate  the  catholics. 

A  few  days  later,  Peel  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds, 
and  after  some  deliberation  allow^ed  himself  to  be  again 
brought  forward  for  re-election.  He  was  beaten  by  755 
votes  to  609.  The  relics  of  the  contest,  the  figures  and  the 
inscriptions  on  the  walls,  soon  disappeared,  but  panic  did 
not  abate.  On  Gladstone's  way  to  Oxford  (April  30, 1829), 
a  fanner's  wife  got  into  the  coach,  and  in  communicative 
vein  informed  him  how  frightened  they  had  all  been  about 
catholic  emancipation,  but  she  did  not  see  that  so  much  had 
come  of  it  as  yet.  The  college  scout  declared  himself  much 
troubled  for  the  king's  conscience,  observing  that  if  we  make 
an  oath  at  baptism,  we  ought  to  hold  by  it.  'The  bed- 
makers,'  Gladstone  writes  home, '  seem  to  continue  in  a  great 
fright,  and  mine  was  asking  me  this  morning  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  very  good  thing  if  we  were  to  give  them  [the 
Irish]  a  king  and  a  parliament  of  their  own,  and  so  to  have 
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no  more  to  do  with  them.  The  old  egg-woman  is  no  wKit 
easier,  and  wonders  how  Mr.  Peel,  who  was  always  such  & 
182Q.  well-behaved  man  here,  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  of 
letting  in  the  Roman  catholics.'  The  unthinking  and  the 
ignorant  of  all  classes  were  much  alike.  Arthur  HalUm 
went  to  see  King  John  in  1827,  and  he  tells  his  friend  how 
the  lines  about  the  Italian  priest  (Act  ni.  8c.  1)  provoked 
rounds  of  clapping,  while  a  gentleman  in  the  next  box  crieti 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, '  Bravo  !  Bravo  !  No  Pope  ! '  TL«- 
same  correspondent  told  Gladstone  of  the  father  of  a  common 
Eton  friend,  who  had  challenged  him  with  the  overwhelminc 
question,  *  Could  I  say  that  any  papist  had  ever  at  any  tinw 
done  any  good  to  the  world  ? '  A  still  stormier  conflict  than 
even  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics  was  now  to  8hak<» 
Oxford  and  the  country  to  the  depths,  before  Mr.  GladstoD^ 
took  his  degree. 

II 

His  friendships  at  Oxford  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  consider 
to  have  been  as  a  rule  very  intimate.  Principal  amoni; 
them  were  Frederick  Rogers,  long  afterwards  Lord  Blacbford: 
Doyle ;  Gaskell ;  Bruce,  afterwards  Lord  Elgin  ;  Charles 
Canning,  afterwards  Lord  Canning ;  the  two  Denisons ;  Lonl 
Lincoln.  These  had  all  been  his  friends  at  Eton.  Amon.i: 
new  acquisitions  to  the  circle  of  his  intimates  at  one  tiine  <»r 
another  of  his  Oxford  life,  were  the  two  Aclands,  Thonia.* 
and  Arthur  ;  Hamilton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury : 
Phillimore,  destined  to  close  and  life-long  friendship ;  F,  D. 
Maurice,  then  of  Exeter  College,  a  name  destined  to  stir  so 
many  minds  in  the  coming  generation.  Of  Maurice,  Arthur 
Hallam  had  written  to  Gladstone  (June  1880)  exhorting  hiui 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  '  I  know  many,'  says  Hallam. 
*  whom  Maurice  has  moulded  like  a  second  nature,  and  thesf? 
too,  men  eminent  for  intellectual  power,  to  whom  the  pres- 
ence of  a  C(mimanding  spirit  would  in  all  other  cases  be  a 
signal  rather  for  rivalry  than  reverential  acknowledgment.' 
'  I  knew  Maurice  well,'  says  Mr.  Gladsttme  in  one  of  hi^ 
notes  of  reminiscence,  *had  heard  superlative  accounts  of 
him  from  Cambridge,  and  really  strove  hard  to  make  them 
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all  realities  to  myself.  One  Sunday  morning  we  walked 
to  Marsh  Baldon  to  hear  Mr.  Porter,  the  incumbent,  a 
calvinist  independent  of  the  clique^  and  a  man  of  remarkable  jg^ao 
power  as  we  both  thought.  I  think  he  and  other  friends 
did  me  good,  but  I  got  little  solid  meat  from  him,  as  I 
found  him  difficult  to  catch  and  still  more  difficult  to  hold.' 
Sidney  Herbert,  afterwards  so  dear  to  him,  now  at  Oriel, 
here  first  became  an  acquaintance.  Manning,  though  they 
both  read  with  the  same  tutor,  and  one  succeeded  the  other 
as  president  of  the  Union,  he  did  not  at  this  time  know 
well.  The  lists  of  his  guests  at  wines  and  breakfasts  do  not 
even  contain  the  name  of  James  Hope ;  indeed,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone tells  us  that  he  certainly  was  not  more  than  an  ac- 
quaintance. In  the  account  of  intimates  is  the  unexpected 
name  of  Tupper,  who,  in  days  to  come,  acquired  for  a  time 
a  grander  reputation  than  he  deserved  by  his  Proverbial 
Philo9ophy^  and  on  whom  the  public  by  and  by  avenged 
its  own  foolishness  by  severer  doses  of  mockery  than  he 
had  earned.^  The  friend  who  seems  most  to  have  affected 
him  in  the  deepest  things  was  A-nstice,  whom  he  describes 
to  his  father  (June  4,  1830)  as  '  a  very  clever  man,  and  more 
than  a  clever  man,  a  man  of  excellent  principle  and  of 
perfect  self-command,  and  of  great  industry.  If  any  circum- 
stances could  confer  upon  me  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
fixed  habits  and  unremitting  industry,  these  [the  example  of 
such  a  man]  will  be  they.'  The  diary  tells  how,  in  August 
(1830),  Mr.  Gladstone  conversed  with  Anstice  in  a  walk  from 
Oxford  to  Cuddesdon  on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance. 
*  Thoughts  then  first  sprang  up  in  my  soul  (obvious  as  they 
may  appear  to  many)  which  may  powerfully  influence  my 
destiny.  O  for  a  light  from  on  high  !  I  have  no  power. 
Done,  to  discern  the  right  path  for  myself.'  They  afterwards 
had  long  talks  together,  '  about  that  awful  subject  which  has 
lately  almost  engrossed  my  mind.'  Another  day  — '  Conver- 
sation of  an  hour  and  a  half  with  Anstice  on  practical  reli- 
gion, particularly  as  regards  our  own  situation.     I  bless  and 

^  Tapper  (Ify    Lif€j  etc.,    p.    53,  and  John ' ;   but  Gladstone  was  so 

1886)  mentions    that    he    beat   Mr.  good  a  second  that  Dr.  Burton  begged 

Oladkone  for  the  Burton  theological  that   one-fifth  of   the  prize    money 

esMj,  *The  Reoonciliation  of  Matthew  might  be  given  to  him  as  solatium. 
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praise  Ood  for  his  presence  here.'  '  Long  talk  with  Anstice ; 
would  I  were  more  worthy  to  be  his  companion.'  '  Conver 
1820.  SAtion  with  Anstice  ;  he  talked  much  with  Saunders  on  the 
motive  of  actions,  contending  for  the  love  of  God,  not  selfish- 
ness even  in  its  most  refined  form.'  ^ 

In  the  matter  of  his  own  school  of  religion,  Mr.  Gladstontr 
was  always  certain  that  Oxford  in  his  undergraduate  days 
had  no  part  in  turning  him  from  an  evangelical  into  a  high 
churchman.  The  tone  and  dialect  of  his  diary  and  letter* 
at  the  time  show  how  just  this  impression  was.  We  find 
him  in  1830  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  a  number  of 
Hannah  More's  tracts  have  been  put  on  the  list  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society.  In  1831  he  bitterly  depIore> 
such  ecclesiastical  appointments  as  those  of  Sydney  Smith 
and  Dr.  Maltby,  *  both  of  them,  I  believe,  regular  latitudi- 
narians.'  He  remembered  his  shock  at  Butler's  laudation 
of  Nature.  He  was  scandalised  by  a  sermon  in  which  Calvic 
was  placed  upon  the  same  level  among  heresiarchs  a> 
Socinus  and  other  like  aliens  from  gospel  truth.  He  was 
delighted  (March  1830)  with  a  university  sermon  again>t 
Milman's  History  of  the  Jews^  and  hopes  it  may  be  useful 
as  an  antidote,  ^for  Milman,  though  I  do  think  without 
intentions  directly  evil,  does  go  far  enough  to  be  justly  called 
a  bane.  For  instance,  he  says  that  had  Moses  never  existed, 
the  Hebrew  nation  would  have  remained  a  degraded  pariah 
tribe  or  been  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  population 
—  and  this  notwithstanding  the  promise.'  In  all  hb 
letters  in  the  period  from  Eton  to  the  end  of  Oxford  and 
later,  a  language  noble  and  exalted  even  in  these  youthful 
days  is  not  seldom  copiously  streaked  with  a  vein  that,  to 
eyes  not  trained  to  evangelical  light  and  to  minds  not 
tolerant  of  the  expansion  that  comes  to  religious  natures  in 
the  days  of  adolescence,  may  seem  unpleasantly  strained  and 
excessive.  The  fashion  of  such  words  undergoes  trans- 
figuration  as  the  epochs  pass.  Yet  in  all  their  fashions,  even 
the  crudest,  they  deserve  much  tenderness.  He  consults  a 
clergyman  (1829)  on  the  practice  of  prayer  meetings  in  h> 

1  Anstice  was  afterwards  professor  cut  off  prematorely  at  the  age  oi 
of  Classics  at  King*s  College,  and  was    thirty.    See  below,  p.  134. 
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rooms.     His  correspondent  answers,  that  as  the  wicked  have    CHAP, 
their  orgies  and  meet  to  gamble  and  to  drink,  so  they  that  y       '  , 
fear  the  Lord  should  speak  often  to  one  another  concerning   jb^.  20. 
Him ;  that  prayer  meetings  are  not  for  the  cultivation  or 
exhibition  of  gifts,  nor  to  enable  noisy  and  forward  young 
men  to  pose  as  leaders  of  a  school  of  prophets  ;  but  if  a  few 
young  men  of  like  tastes  feel  the  withering  influence  of  mere 
scholastic  learning,  and  the  necessity  of  mutual  stimulation 
and  refreshment,  then  such  prayer  meetings  would  be  a  safe 
and  natural  remedy.    The  student's  attention  to  all  religious 
observances  was  close  and  unbroken,  the  most  living  part  of 
his  existence. 

The  movement  that  was  to  convulse  the  church  had  not 
yet  begun.     *  You  may  smile,'  Mr.  Gladstone  said  long  after, 
'  when  told  that  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Hampden  was 
regarded  as  a  model  of  orthodoxy ;  that  Dr.  Newman  was 
eyed  with   suspicion  as  a  low  churchman,  and  Dr.  Pusey 
as  leaning  to  rationalism.'     What  Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards 
described  as  a  steady,  clear,  but  dry  anglican  orthodoxy  bore 
sway,  *  and  frowned  this  way  or  that,  on  the  first  indication 
of  any  tendency  to  diverge  from  the  beaten  path.'  ^  He  hears 
Whately  preach  a  controversial  sermon  (1881)  just  after  he 
had  been  made  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     ^  Doubtless  he  is  a 
man  of  much  power  and  many  excellences,  but  his  anti- 
sabbatical  doctrine  is,  I  fear,  as  mischievous  as  it  is  unsound.' 
A  sermon  of  Keble's  at  St.  Mary's  prompts  the   uneasy 
question,  *Are  all  Mr.  Keble's  opinions  those  of  scripture 
and  the  church  ?     Of  his  life  and  heart  and  practice,  none 
could  doubt,  all  would  admire.'   A  good  sermon  is  mentioned 
from  Blanco  White,  that  strange  and  forlorn  figure  of  whom 
in  later  life  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  an  interesting  account,  not 
conclusive  in  argument,  but  assuredly  not  wanting  in  either 
delicacy  or  generosity.^     'Dr.  Pusey  was  very  kind  to  me 
when  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford/  he  says,  but  what 
their  relations  were  I  know  not.     'I  knew  and  respected 
both  Bishop  Lloyd  and  Dr.  Pusey,'  he  says,  '  but  neither  of 
them  attempted  to  exercise  the  smallest  influence  over  my 
religious  opinions.'     With  Newman  he  seems  to  have  been 
1  meanings,  vli.  p.  Ul.  « Ibid,  ii.  p.  1. 
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brought  into  contact  hardly  at  all.^  Newman  and  one  of 
the  Wilberforces  came  to  dine  at  Cuddesdon  one  day,  and. 
1829.  o^  &  ^^^^  occasion,  he  and  another  fellow  of  Oriel  were  at 
a  dinner  with  Mr.  Oladstone  at  the  table  of  his  friend  Phili:- 
Pusey.  Two  or  three  of  his  sermons  are  mentioned.  One 
of  them  (March  7,  1881)  contained  ^much  singular,  not  to 
say  objectionable  matter,  if  one  may  so  speak  of  so  good  i 
man.'  Of  another,  — '  heard  Newman  preach  a  good  senncTi 
on  those  who  made  excuse '  (Sept.  25,  1881).  Of  the  gen* 
erality  of  university  sermons,  he  accepted  the  observation 
of  his  friend  Anstice,  —  ^  Depend  upon  it,  such  sermons  m 
those  can  never  convert  a  single  person.'  On  some  Sundays 
he  hears  two  of  these  discourses  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  a  third  sermon  in  the  evening,  for  though  he 
became  the  most  copious  of  all  speakers,  Mr.  Gladstone  wa.« 
ever  the  most  generous  of  listeners.  It  was  at  St.  Ebb^ 
that  he  found  really  congenial  ministrations  —  an  ecclesias- 
tical centre  described  by  him  fifty  years  later  —  under  Mr 
Bulteel,  a  man  of  some  note  in  his  day  ;  here  the  flame  wa> 
at  white  heat,  and  a  score  or  two  of  young  men  felt  it^ 
attractions.^  He  always  remembered  among  the  wonderfih 
sights  of  his  life,  St.  Mary's  ^  crammed  in  all  parts  by  al' 
orders,  when  Mr.  Bulteel,  an  outlying  calvinist,  preached  hi> 
accusatory  sermon  (some  of  it  too  true)  against  the  univer- 
sity.' In  the  summer  of  1830,  Mr.  Gladstone  notes,  *  Pour 
Bulteel  has  lost  his  church  for  preaching  in  the  oiiei. 
air.  Pity  that  he  should  have  acted  so,  and  pity  that  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  make  such  an  example  of  a 
man  of  God.'  The  preacher  was  impenitent,  for  from  a 
window  Mr.  Gladstone  again  heard  him  conduct  a  service 
for  a  large  congregation  who  listened  attentively  to  a  sermon 
that  was  interesting,  but  evinced  some  soreness  of  spirit. 
A  '  most  painful '  discourse  from  a  Mr.  Crowther  so  move> 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  sits  down  to  write  to  the  preacher. 
*  earnestly  expostulating  with  him  on  the  character  and  th^ 
doctrines  of  the  sermon,'  and  after  re- writing  his  letter,  ht 

iPurcell  {Manning,  I  p.  40)  makes    friends  In  common.*     This  moit  be 
Mr.  Gladstone  say,  '  I  was  intimate    erroneously  reported, 
with  Newman,  but  then  we  had  many        *  Oleaningst  vii  p.  Sll. 
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(leliTers  it  with  his  own  hand  at  the  door  of  the  displeasing   CHAP, 
divine.     The  effect  was  not  other  than  salutary,  for  a  little  ^       '  ^ 
later  he  was  ^  happy  to  hear  two  sermons  of  good  principles   ^^^  20. 
from  Mr.  Crowther . '   To  his  father,  October  27, 1830 : — *  Dr. 
Chalmei-8  has  been  passing  through  Oxford,  and  I  went  to 
hear  him  preach  on  Sunday  evening,  though  it  was  at  the 
baptist  chapel.  ...     I  need  hardly  say  that  his  sermon  was 
admirable,  and   qtiite  as  remarkable  for  the  judicious  and 
sober  manner  in  which  he  enforced  his  views,  as  for  their 
lofty  principles  and  piety.     He  preached,  I  think,  for  an 
hour  and  forty  minutes.'     The  admiration  thus  first  aroused 
only  grew  with  fuller  knowledge  in  the  coming  years. 

An  Essay    Club,   called  from   its   founder's   initials  the 

W  E  G,  was  formed  at  a  meeting  in  Gaskell's  rooms  in 

October,  1829.     Only  two  members  out  of  the  first  twelve  did 

not  belong  to  Christ  Church,  Rogers  of  Oriel  and  Moncreiff 

of  Xew.^     The  Essay  Club's  transactions,  though  not  very 

serious,  deserve  a  glance.     Mr.   Gladstone  reads  an  essay 

(Feb.  20,  1880)  on  the  comparative  rank  of  poetry  and 

philosophy^   concluding  with  a  motion   that   the  rank  of 

philosophy  is  higher  than  that  of  poetry :  it  was  beaten  by 

seven  to  five.     Without  a  division,  they  determined  that 

English  poetry  is  of  a  higher  order  than  Greek.     The  truth 

of   the   principles    of    phrenology  was   affirmed    with    the 

tremendous  emphasis  of  eleven  to  one.     Though  trifling  in 

degree,  the  influence  of  the  modern  drama  was  pronounced 

in  quality  pernicious.      Gladstone   gave   his    casting  vote 

against  the  capacious  proposition,  of  which  philosophers  had 

made  so  much  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  other  places  on 

the  eve  of  the  French  revolution,  that  education  and  other 

outward  circumstances  have  more  than  nature  to  do  with 

man's  disposition.     By  four  to  three,  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems 

were  aflBrmed  to  show  considerable  genius,  Gladstone  happily 

in  the  too  slender   majority.     The   motion   that   'political 

^Sir  Thomas    Acland    gives    the  Acland  (1889)  mentions  these  twelve 

DAiues  of  the  lirst  twelve  members  afi  names,  and  adds  '  from  the  old  book 

f"llows:  Gladstone,  Gaskell,  Doyle,  of    record.'    Bruce,    J.,    Bruce,    F., 

Moncrpjff,     Seymer,     Rogers,     two  Egerton,  Liddell,  Lincoln,  Lushing- 

Aclands.  Leader,  Anstice,  Harrison,  ton,   Maurice,    Oxenham,   Vaughan, 

Cole.    Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  letter  XQ  Thornton,  C.  Marriott. 
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liberty  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  end  of  govemmem 
was  a  great  affair.  Maurice,  who  had  been  admitted  to  tL- 
1830.  ^^^^  ^^  coming  to  Oxford  from  Cambridge,  moved  an  ameni- 
ment  ^  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  perform  certain  persoiij. 
duties  with  which  no  system  of  government  has  a  right  :• 
ii^terfere.'  Gladstone  *  objected  to  an  observation  that  ha: 
fallen  from  the  mover,  "A  man  finds  himself  in  the  world,"  *.• 
if  he  did  not  come  into  the  world  under  a  debt  to  his  parenia. 
under  obligations  to  society.'  The  tame  motion  of  L-ri 
Abercorn,  that  Elizabeth's  conduct  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scoi< 
was  unjustifiable  and  impolitic,  was  stiffened  into  *  not  oil} 
unjustifiable  and  impolitic,  but  a  base  and  treacherou.* 
murder,'  and  in  that  severe  form  was  carried  without  a 
division. 

Plenty  of  nonsense  was  talked  we  may  be  sure,  and  so 
there  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  Olive  Grove  of  Academe  or  amid 
those  surnaraed  Peripatetics  and  the  Sect  Epicurean.  Ye: 
nonsense  notwithstanding,  the  Essay  Club  had  members 
who  proved  in  time  to  have  superior  minds  if  ever  men  haiL 
and  their  disputations  in  one  another's  rooms  helped  Ij 
sharpen  their  mental  apparatus,  to  start  trains  of  idtri,^ 
however  immature,  and  to  shake  the  cherished  dogmatu»in> 
brought  from  beloved  homes,  even  if  dogmatism  as  stringen: 
took  their  place.  This  is  how  the  world  moves,  and  Oxfoni 
was  just  beginning  to  rub  its  eyes,  awaking  to  the  specuU- 
tions  of  a  new  time. 

When  he  looked  back  in  after  times,  Mr.  Gladstone  traced 
one  great  defect  in  the  education  of  Oxford.  *  Perha;»  it  wa.< 
my  own  fault,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  learn  when  1 
was  at  Oxford  that  which  I  have  learned  since  —  namely,  i* 
set  a  due  value  on  the  imperishable  and  inestimable  principl*? 
of  British  liberty.  The  temper  which  too  much  prevaile<i  in 
academical  circles  was  that  liberty  was  regarded  with  jeaIoa5y 
and  fear,  something  which  could  not  wholly  be  dispense^l 
with,  but  which  was  to  be  continually  watched  for  fear  of 


excesses 


♦  1 


1  At  Palmeraton  Club,  Oxford,  Jan.  30,  1878. 
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in 

In  March  1830  Gladstone  made  the  first  of  two  attempts  to 
win  the  scholarship  newly  founded  by  Dean  Ireland,  and  from 
the  beginning  one  of  the  most  coveted  of  university  prizes,  jet!  21. 
In  1830  (March  16)  he  wrote:  —  'There  is  it  appears  smaller 
chance  than  ever  of  its  falling  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Shrewsbury  people.  There  is  a  very  formidable  one  indeed, 
by  name  Scott,  come  up  from  Christ  Church.  .  If  it  is  to  go 
among  them  I  hope  he  may  get  it.'  This  was  Robert  Scott, 
afterwards  master  of  Balliol,  and  then  dean  of  Rochester, 
and  the  coadjutor  with  Dean  Liddell  in  the  famous  Greek 
Lexicon  brought  out  in  1843-  A  year  later  he  tried  again, 
but  little  better  success  came  either  to  himself  or  to  Scott. 
He  tells  his  father  the  story  (March  16th,  1831)  and  collegians 
who  have  fought  such  battles  may  care  to  hear  it :  — 

1  must  first  tell  you  that  I  am  not  the  successful  candidate,  and 

alter  this  I  shall  have  nothing  to  communicate  but  what  will,  I 

think,  give  you  pleasure.    The  scholarship  has  been  won  by  (I 

believe)  a  native  of  Liverpool.*    His  name  is  Brancker,  and  he  is 

now  actually  at  Shrewsbury,  but  had  matriculated  here  though  he 

had  not  come  up  to  reside.    This  result  has  excited  immense 

surprise.    For  my  own  part,  I  went  into  the  examination  solely 

depending  for  any  hope  of  pre-eminence  above  the  Shrewsbury 

men  on  three  points,  Greek  history,  one  particular  kind  of  Greek 

verses,  and  Greek   philosophy.  ...     It  so  fell  out,  however, 

that  not  one  of  these  three  points  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 

examination,  though,  indeed,  it  is  but  a  lame  one  without  them. 

Accordingly  from  the  turn  it  seemed  to  take  as  it  proceeded,  my 

own  expectations  regularly    declined,  and   I  thought  I  might 

consider  myself  very  well  off  if  I  came  in  pretty  high.     As  it  is, 

I  am  even  with  the  great  competitor,  Scott,  whom  everybody 

almost  thought  the  favourite  candidate,  and  above  the  others. 

Allies,  an  Eton  man,  Scott  and  I  are  placed  together ;  and  Short, 

one  of  the  examiners,  told  us  this  morning  that  it  was  an 

extremely  near  thing,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  making  up 

his  mind,  which  he  never  had  felt  in  any  former  examination  in 

^  His  father  was  a  Liverpool  merchant,  and  had  been  mayor. 
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which  he  had  been  engaged;  and  indeed  he  laid  the  preference 
given  to  Brancker  chiefly  on  his  having  written  short  and  coD(-i>- 
answers,  while  ours  were  longwinded.  And  in  consideration  « : 
its  having  been  so  closely  contested^  the  vice-chancellor  is  •■ 
present  each  of  us  with  a  set  of  books.  .  .  .  Something  howt-rt: 
may  fairly  enough  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  at  Eton  we  wc^- 
not  educated  for  such  objects  as  these.  .  .  .  The  result  will  afxeit 
the  scholarship  itself  more  than  any  individual  character;  £••: 
previous  events  have  created,  and  this  has  contributed  amaz- 
ingly to  strengthen,  a  prevalent  impression  that  the  Shrewsbury 
system  is  radically  a  false  one,  and  that  its  object  is  not  lb- 
educate  the  mind  but  merely  to  cram  and  stuff  it  for  these 
purposes.  However,  we  who  are  beaten  are  not  fair  judges.  .  . 
I  only  trust  that  you  will  not  be  more  annoyed  than  I  am  tj 
this  event. 

Brancker  was  said  to  have  won  because  he  answered  all 
the  questions  not  only  shortly,  but  most  of  them  right,  aii«i 
Mr.  Gladstone's  essay  was. marked  'desultory  beyond  belief.* 
Below  Allies  came  Sidney  Herbert,  then  at  Oriel,  and  Grove, 
afterwards  a  judge  and  an  important  name  in  the  history  oi 
scientific  speculation. 

He  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  another  field  of  competi- 
tion. He  sent  in  a  poem  on  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  for  th»* 
Newdigate  prize  in  1829.  In  1893  somebody  asked  his  leave 
to  reprint  it,  and  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  request  sent  him  a 
copy:  — 

On  perusing  it  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  contrast  it 
exhibited  between  the  faculty  of  versification  which  (I  thought 
was  good,  and  the  faculty  of  poetry,  which  was  very  defective. 
This  faculty  of  verse  had  been  trained  I  suppose  by  versennakine 
at  Eton,  and  was  based  upon  the  possession  of  a  good  or  tolerable 
ear  with  which  nature  had  endowed  me.  I  think  that  a  poetical 
faculty  did  develop  itself  in  me  a  little  later,  that  is  to  sar 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  due  perhaps  to  having  read  Dante 
with  a  real  devotion  and  absorption.  It  was,  however,  in  mj 
view,  true  but  weak,  and  has  never  got  beyond  that  stage.  It 
was  evidently  absent  from  the  verses,  I  will  not  say  the  poem,  en 
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Coeur  de  Lion ;  and  without  hesitation  I  declined  to  allow  any 
reprint.* 

He  was  active  in  the  debates  at  the  Union,  where  he  made  jet!  21. 
his  first  start  in  the  speaking  line  (Feb.  1830)  in  a  strong 
oration  much  admired  by  his  friends,  in  favour, — of  all  the 
questionable  things  in  the  world,  —  of  the  Treason  and 
Sedition  Acts  of  1795.  He  writes  home  that  he  did  not  find 
tiie  ordeal  so  formidable  as  it  used  to  be  before  the  smaller 
audiences'  at  Eton,  for  at  Oxford  they  sometimes  mustered 
as  many  as  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty.  He  spoke  for 
a  strongly-worded  motion  on  a  happier  theme,  in  favour  of 
the  policy  and  memory  of  Canning.  In  the  summer  of  1831, 
he  mentions  a  debate  in  which  a  motion  was  proposed  in 
fayour  of  speedy  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves. 
^  I  moved  an  amendment  that  education  of  a  religious  kind 
was  the  fit  object  of  legislation,  which  was  carried  by  thirty- 

^  By  the  kindness  of  the  present  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Latin  verse.  The 
dean  of  Christ  Church  I  am  able  to  two  pieces  were  written  for  *  Lent 
give  Uie  reader  a  couple  of  specimens    verses ' :  — 

(1^  Gladstone.  An  aliquid  iu  immutahile  f 

AffinnatuT, 

Vivimas  incertum?    Fortunae  luaus  habemur? 

Sin^la  prAteriens  det  rapiatye  dies  ? 
En  nemus  exanlmum,  qua  so  modo  germina,  vemo 

Tempore,  parpureis  explicuere  comis. 
Bespice  pacatum  Neptuni  numine  poutum : 

Territa  mox  tnmmo  verherat  astra  salo. 
Sed  brevier  brevibus,  quas  unda  supervenit,  ondis 

8ed  eelidft,  qaam  mox  dissipat  aura,  nive: 
Sed  fofiis  sylvarum,  et  amici  veris  odore, 

Qaisqnis  honos  placeat,  quisq^uis  alatur  amor. 
Jamne  joci  lususque  sonant?  viget  alma  Juventus? 

FuneresB  forsan  eras  cecinere  tube. 
Nee  pietas,  nee  casta  Fides,  nee  libera  Virtus, 

Nigrantes  vetnit  mortis  inire  domes. 
Carta  tamen  lez  ipsa  manet,  labentibus  annia, 

Que  Jubet  assiduas  quseque  subire  vices. 

(1S30)  Gladstone.  An  malum  a  aeipso  possit  sanari  f 

AJfirmatvr. 

Cemis  at  argutas  effuderit  Anna  querelas? 

Lumen  ut  insolit$  triste  tumescat  aqu&? 
Qnioquid  in  ardenti  tlammarum  corde  rotatur, 

Et  fronte  et  rubris  pingitur  omne  genis. 
Dam  rnit  hbc  illhc,  speculum  simulacra  ruentis, 

Ora.Mimalloneo  plena  furore,  refert. 
Pectora  vesano  chm  tnrglda  conspicit  sestu, 

Qnfid  fuit  (hand  qualis  debeat  esse)  videt. 
Ac  veluti  ventis  intra  sua  claustra  coactis, 

Qnnm  piget  .Solium  fnena  dedisse  ducem; 
Concita  non  aliter  subsldit  pectoris  unda, 

Et  propriA  rursum  sede  potitur  Amor, 
Jur&sses  tor\'am  perculso  astare  Medusam 

Jorares  PaphisB  lumen  adesse  dea. 
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three  to  twelve/  Of  the  most  notable  of  all  his  success^ 
at  the  Union  we  shall  soon  hear, 
isao.  ^^  little  diary,  written  for  no  eye  but  his  own,  and  ::: 
the  use  of  which  I  must  beware  of  the  sin  of  violatiug  iLt 
sanctuary,  contains  in  the  most  concise  of  daily  records  d^ 
his  various  activities,  and,  at  least  after  the  summer  at 
Cuddesdon,  it  presents  an  attractive  picture  of  duty,  induct  r.. 
and  attention,  ^constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day.*  Tii- 
entries  are  much  alike,  and  a  few  of  them  will* suffice  t. 
bring  his  life  and  him  before  us.  The  days  for  1830  nuv 
almost  be  taken  at  random. 

May  10, 1830.  —  Prospectively,  I  have  the  following  work  :. 
do  in  the  course  of  this  term.  (I  mention  it  now,  that  this  mx; 
at  least  make  me  blush  if  I  fail.)  Butler's  Analogy^  analysis  and 
synopsis.  Herodotus,  questions.  St.  Matthew  and  St  Johii 
Mathematical  lecture.  Aeneid,  Juvenal  and  Persius.  Ethics^  £i\'' 
books.  Prideaux  (a  part  of,  for  Herodotus).  Themistodes  Greiu*- 
valedicturus  [I  suppose  a  verse  composition].  Something  :* 
divinity.  Mathematical  lecture.  Breakfast  with  Gaskell,  wb- 
had  the  Merton  men.  Papers.  Edinburgh  Review  on  Southej- 
Colloquies  [Macaulay's].  Ethics,  A  wretched  day.  God  f^c- 
give  idleness.    Note  to  Bible. 

IHay  13.  —  Wrote  to  my  mother.  At  debate  (Union).  EleO: 
secretary.  Papers.  British  Critic  on  History  of  the  Jeurs  [:-; 
Newman  on  Milman].  Herodotus,  Ethics,  Butler  and  analysis 
Papers,  Virgil,  Herodotus.  Juvenal.  Mathematics  and  lectar". 
Walk  with  Anstice.    Ethics,  finished  book  4. 

May  25.  —  Finished  Porteus's  Evidences,     Got  up  a  few  bar: 
passages.     Analysis  of   Porteus.     Sundry  matters    in  divin::; 
Themistodes.     Sat  with  Biscoe  talking.    Walk  with  Canning  ar. : 
Gaskell.     Wine  and  tea.     Wrote  to  Mr.  G.  [his  father].    Paper> 

June  13.  Sunday,  —  Chapel  morning  and  evening.  Thonu^ 
k  Kempis.  Erskine's  Evidence,  Tea  with  Mayow  and  C^*- 
Walked  with  Maurice  to  hear  Mr.  Porter,  a  wild  but  spWc^i:: 
preacher. 

June  14.  — Gave  a  large  wine  party.  Divinity  lecture.  Mati>** 
matics.  Wrote  three  long  letters.  Herodotus,  began  book  4 
Prideaux.    Newspapers,  etc.    Thomas  a  Kempis. 
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June  15.— Another  wine  party.  Ethics,  Herodotus.  A  little 
JuvenaL  Papers.  Hallam's  poetry.  Lecture  on  Herodotus. 
PhillimoTB  got  the  verse  prize.  W.21. 

Jvne  16.  —  Divinity  lecture.  Herodotus.  Papers.  Out  at 
wine.    A  little  Plato. 

June  17.  —  Ethics  and  Lecture.  Herodotus.  T.  k  Kempis. 
Wine  with  Gaskell. 

Jvne  18.  —  Breakfast  with  Gaskell.  T.  k  Kempis.  Divinity 
lecture,  Herodotus.  Wrote  on  Philosophy  verms  Poetry.  A 
httle  Persius.    Wine  with  Buller  and  Tupper. 

June  25.  —  Ethics,  Collections  9-3.  Among  other  things 
wrote  a  long  pi^er  on  religions  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Babylon ;  and 
on  the  Satirists.  Finished  packing  books  and  clothes.  Left 
Oxford  between  5-6,  and  walked  fifteen  miles  towards  Leaming- 
ton. Then  obliged  to  put  in,  being  caught  by  a  thunderstorm. 
Comfortably  off  in  a  country  inn  at  Steeple  Aston.  Kead  and 
spouted  some  Prometheus  Vinctus  there. 

Jmie  36.  —  Started  before  7.  Walked  eight  miles  to  Banbury. 
Breakfast  there,  and  walked  on  twenty-two  to  Leamington. 
Arrived  at  three  and  changed.  Gaskell  came  in  the  evening. 
Life  of  Massinger, 

July  6.  Cuddesdon.  —  Up  soon  after  6.  Began  my  Harmony 
of  Greek  Testament.  Differential  calculus,  etc.  Mathematics 
good  while,  but  in  a  rambling  way.  Began  Odyssey.  Papers. 
Walk  with  Anstice  and  Hamilton.  Turned  a  little  bit  of 
Livy  into  Greek.  Conversation  on  ethics  and  metaphysics  at 
night 

Jvly  8.  —  Greek  Testament.  Bible  with  Anstice.  Mathematics, 
long  but  did  little.  Translated  some  Phaedo,  Butler.  Con- 
strued some  Thucydides  at  night.  Making  hay,  etc.,  with  S., 
H.,  and  A.     Great  fun.     Shelley. 

July  10.  —  Greek  Testament.  Lightfoot.  Butler,  and  writing 
I  marginal  analysis.  Old  Testament  Avith  Anstice  and  a  discus- 
sion on  early  history.  Mathematics.  Cricket  with  H.  and  A. 
A  conversation  of  two  hours  at  night  with  A.  on  religion  till  past 
12.  Thucydides,  etc.  I  cannot  get  anything  done,  though  I 
seem  to  be  employed  a  good  while.     Short's  sermon. 

«/ttlyll.  —  Church  and  Sunday-school  teaching,  morning  and 


laso. 
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eyening.  The  children  miserably  deluded.  Barrow.  Short 
Walked  with  S. 

September  4.  —  Same  as  yesterday.  Paradise  Loti.  Dined 
with  the  bishop.  Cards  at  night.  I  like  them  not,  for  they  ex- 
cite and  keep  me  awake.     Construing  Sophocles. 

September  18.  —  Went  down  early  to  Wheatley  for  letters.  It 
is  indeed  true  [the  death  of  Huskisson],  and  he,  poor  man,  wu$ 
in  his  last  agonies  when  I  was  playing  cards  on  Wednesday 
night.  When  shall  we  learn  wisdom  ?  Not  that  I  see  folly  io 
the  fact  of  playing  cards,  but  it  is  too  often  accompanied  by  a 
dissipated  spirit. 

He  did  not  escape  the  usual  sensations  of  the  desultory 
when  fate  forces  them  to  wear  the  collar.  ^  In  fact,  at  times 
I  find  it  very  irksome,  and  my  having  the  inclination  to 
view  it  in  that  light  is  to  me  the  surest  demonstration  that 
my  mind  was  in  great  want  of  some  discipline,  and  some 
regular  exertion,  for  hitherto  I  have  read  by  fits  and  starts 
and  just  as  it  pleased  me.  I  hope  that  this  vacation  [summer 
of  1830]  will  confer  on  me  one  benefit  more  important  than 
any  having  reference  merely  to  my  class  — I  mean  the  habit 
of  steady  application  and  strict  economy  of  timel' 

Among  the  recorded  fragmentary  items  of  1880,  by  the 
way,  he  read  Mill's  celebrated  essay  on  Coleridge,  which, 
when  it  was  republished  a  generation  later  along  with  the 
companion  essay  on  Beiitham,  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  the  Oxford  of  niy  day.  He  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  Hallam,  now  at  Cambridge,  and  an  extract  from  one 
of  Hallam's  letters  may  show  something  of  the  writer,  as  of 
the  friend  for  whose  sympathising  mind  it  was  intended  :  — 

Academical  honours  would  be  less  than  nothing  to  me  were  it 
not  for  my  father's  wishes,  and  even  these  are  moderate  on  th'' 
subject.  If  it  please  God  that  I  make  the  name  I  bear  honoured 
in  a  second  generation,  it  will  be  by  inward  power  which  is  iti 
own  reward;  if  it  please  Him  not,  I  hope  to  go  down  to  the 
grave  unrepining,  for  I  have  lived  and  loved  and  been  loved;  and 
what  will  be  the  momentary  pangs  of  an  atomic  existence  when 
the  scheme  of  that  providential  love  which  pervades,  sustains, 
quickens  this  boundless  universe  shall  at  the  last  day  be  unfolded 
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and  adored?    The  great  truth  which,  when  we  are  rightly  im-    CHAP. 
pressed  with  it,  will  liberate  mankind  is  that  no  man  has  a  right  y       '  j 
to  isolate  himself,  because  every  man  is  a  particle  of  a  marvellous    ^t.  21. 
whole;  that  when  he  suffers,  since  it  is  for  the  good  of  that 
whole,  he,  the  particle,  has  no  right  to  complain ;  and  in  the  long 
nm,  that  which  is  the  good  of  all  will  abundantly  manifest  itself 
to  be  the  good  of  each.    Other  belief  consists  not  with  theism. 
This  is  its  centre.     Let  me  quote  to  their  purpose  the  words  of 
mj  favourite  poet ;  it  will  do  us  good  to  hear  his  voice,  though 

but  for  a  moment :  — 

*  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists  —  one  only :  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power. 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good.'  ^ 

Hallam's  father,  in  that  memoir  so  just  and  tender  which 
he  prefixes  to  his  son's  literary  remains,  remarks  that  all 
his  son's  talk  about  this  old  desperate  riddle  of  the  origin 
and  significance  of  evil,  like  the  talk  of  Leibnitz  about  it, 
resolved  itself  into  an  unproved  assumption  of  the  necessity 
of  evil.  In  truth  there  is  little  sign  that  either  Arthur 
Hallam  or  Gladstone  had  in  him  the  making  of  the  patient 
and  methodical  thinker  in  the  high  abstract  sphere.  They 
were  both  of  them  cast  in  another  mould.  But  the  efficacy 
of  human  relationships  springs  from  a  thousand  subtler  and 
more  mysterious  sources  than  either  patience  or  method  in 
our  thinking.  Such  marked  efficacy  was  there  in  the  friend- 
ship of  these  two,  both  of  them  living  under  pure  skies,  but 
one  of  the  pair  endowed  besides  with  '  the  thews  that  throw 
the  world.' 

Whether  in  Gladstone's  diary  or  in  his  letters,  in  the 
midst  of  Herodotus  and  Butler  and  Aristotle  and  the  rest 
of  the  time-worn  sages,  we  are  curiously  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  spirit  of  action,  affairs,  excitement.  It  is  not 
the  bom  scholar  eager  in  search  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake ;  there  is  little  of  Milton's  '  quiet  air  of  delightful 
.  *  Excurfion^  Book  iv.  p.  1. 
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studies  ; '  and  none  of  Pascars '  labouring  for  truth  with  many 
a  heavy  sigh.'  The  end  of  it  all  is,  as  Aristotle  said  it  should 
ISSO.  ^^9  ^^^  knowing  but  doing:  —  honourable  desire  of  success, 
satisfaction  of  the  hopes  of  friends,  a  general  literary  appe- 
tite, conscious  preparation  for  private  and  public  duty  in 
the  world,  a  steady  progression  out  of  the  shallows  into  the 
depths^  a  gaee  beyond  garden  and  cloister,  in  agmen,  in 
puherem^  in  damorem^  to  the  dust  and  burning  sun  and 
shouting  of  the  days  of  conflict 

IV 

In  September  1829,  as  we  have  seen,  Huskisson  had  dis- 
appeared. Thomas  Gladstone  was  in  the  train  drawn  by 
the  Dart  that  ran  over  the  statesman  and  killed  him. 

Poor  Huskisson,  he  writes  to  William  Gladstone,  the  great 
promoter  of  the  railroad,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  its  opening ! . . .  As 
soon  as  I  heard  that  Huskisson  had  been  run  over,  I  ran  and  found 
him  on  the  ground  close  to  the  duke's  [Wellington]  car,  his  \i"p 
apparently  both  broken  (though  only  one  was),  the  ground  coveivl 
with  blood,  his  eyes  open,  but  death  written  in  his  face.  When  they 
raised  him  a  little  he  said,  '  Leave  me,  let  me  die.'  *  God  forgivi» 
me,  I  am  a  dead  man.'  *  I  can  never  stand  this.'  ...  On  Tuesday 
he  made  a  speech  in  the  Exchange  reading  room,  when  he  said 
he  hoped  long  to  represent  them.  He  said,  too,  that  day,  that  we 
were  sure  of  a  fine  day,  for  the  duke  would  have  his  old  lucL 
Talked  jokingly,  too,  of  insuring  his  life  for  the  ride. 

And  he  notes,  as  others  did,  the  extraordinary  circumstanct* 
that  of  half  a  million  of  people  on  the  line  of  road  the 
victim  should  be*  the  duke's  great  opponent,  thus  carried 
off  suddenly  before  his  eyes. 

There  was  some  question  of  Mr.  John  Gladstone  takin? 
Huskisson's  place  as  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool,  b»t 
he  did  not  covet  it.  He  foresaw  too  many  local  jealousies 
his  deafness  would  be  sadly  against  him,  he  was  nearly 
sixty-five,  and  he  felt  himself  too  old  to  face  the  turmoil. 
He  looked  upon  the  Wellington  government  as  the  only 
government  possible,  though  as  a  friend  of  Canning  he 
freely  recognised  its  defects,  the  self-will  of  the  duke,  ai)J 
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the  parcel  of  mediocrities  and  drones  with  whom,  excepting  CHAP. 
Peel,  he  had  filled  his  cabinet.  His  view  of  the  state  of  y  '  j 
parties  in  the  autumn  of  1880  is  clear  and  succinct  enough  jg^^  21. 
to  deserve  reproduction.  '  Huskisson's  death,'  he  writes  to 
his  son  at  Christ  Church  (October  29,  1830),  '  was  a  great 
gain  to  the  duke,  for  he  was  the  most  formidable  thorn  to 
prick  him  in  the  parliament.  Of  those  who  acted  with 
Huskisson,  none  have  knowledge  or  experience  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  do  so.  As  for  the  whigs,  they  can  all  talk 
and  make  speeches,  but  they  are  not  men  of  business.  The 
ultra-tories  are  too  contemptible  and  wanting  in  talent  to 
be  thouglit  of.  The  radicals  cannot  be  trusted,  for  they 
would  soon  pull  down  the  venerable  fabric  of  our  constitu- 
tion. The  liberals  or  independents  must  at  least  generally 
side  with  the  duke;  they  are  likely  to  meet  each  other 
half  way.' 

In  less  than  a  week  after  this  acute  survey  the  duke 
made  his  stalwart  declaration  in  the  House  of  Lords  against 
all  parliamentary  reform.  '  I  have  not  said  too  much,  have 
I?'  he  asked  of  Lord  Aberdeen  on  sitting  down.  *  You'll 
hear  of  it,'  was  Aberdeen's  reply.  *  You've  announced  the 
fall  of  your  government,  that's  all,'  said  another.  In  a  fort- 
night (November  18)  the  duke  was  out.  Lord  Grey  was  in, 
and  the  country  was  gradually  plunged  into  a  determined 
struggle  for  the  amendment  of  its  constitution. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  resolute  Canningite,  was  as  fiercely 
hostile  to  the  second  and  mightier  innovation  as  he  had 
been  eager  for  the  relief  of  the  catholics,  and  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  Reform  bill  that  he  first  made  a  public 
mark.  The  reader  will  recall  the  stages  of  that  event ;  how 
the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  one  on  March  22nd,  1831 ;  how,  after  a  defeat 
by  a  majority  of  eight  on  a  motion  of  going  into  committee, 
Lord  Grey  dissolved ;  how  the  country,  shaken  to  its  depths, 
gave  the  reformers  such  undreamed  of  strength,  that  on 
July  8th  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a 
hundred  and  thirty-six;  how  on  October  8th  the  Lords 
rejected  it  by  forty-one,  and  what  violent  commotions  that 
deed  provoked ;  how  a  third  bill  was  brought  in  (December 
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BOOK    12th,  1831)  and  passed  through  the  Commons  (March  23rd« 

^^ J_^  1882);  how  the  Lords  were  still  refractory;  what  a  lacerating 

1S81.  ministerial  crisis  ensued ;  and  how  at  last,  in  June,  the  bill, 
which  was  to  work  the  miracle  of  a  millennium,  actually 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  Not  even  the  pressure  of 
preparation  for  the  coming  ordeal  of  the  examination  schools 
could  restrain  the  activity  and  zeal  of  our  Oxonian.  Can- 
ning had  denounced  parliamentary  reform  at  Liverpool  in 
1820;  and  afterwards  had  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  if  anybody  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do  on  the 
subject,  he  would  oppose  reform  to  the  end  of  his  life« 
under  whatever  shape  it  might  appear.  Canning's  disciple 
at  Christ  Church  was  as  vehement  as  the  master.^  To  a 
friend  he  wrote  in  1865  :  — 

I  think  that  Oxford  teaching  had  in  our  day  an  anti-popular 
tendency.  I  must  add  that  it  was  not  owing  to  the  books,  but 
rather  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  handled :  and  further,  that 
it  tended  still  more  strongly  in  my  opinion  to  make  the  love  of 
truth  paramount  over  all  other  motives  in  the  mind,  and  thus 
that  it  supplied  an  antidote  for  whatever  it  had  of  bane.  The 
Beform  bill  frightened  me  in  1831,  and  drove  me  off  my  natural 
and  previous  bias.  Burke  and  Canning  misled  many  on  that 
subject,  and  they  misled  me. 

While  staying  at  Leamington,  whither  his  family  con- 
stantly went  in  order  to  be  under  the  medical  care  of  the 
famous  Jephson,  Mr,  Gladstone  went  to  a  reform  meet- 
ing at  Warwick,  of  which  he  wrote  a  contemptuous  account 
in  a  letter  to  the  Standard  (April  7).  The  gentry  present 
were  few,  the  nobility  none,  the  clergy  one  only,  while  *  the 
mob  beneath  the  grand  stand  was  Athenian  in  its  levity,  in 
its  recklessness,  in  its  gaping  expectancy,  in  its  self-love  and 
self-conceit  —  in  everything  but  its  acuteness.'  *If,  sir,  the 
nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy  are  to  be  alarmed,  overawed, 
or  smothered  by  the  expression  of  popular  opinion  such  »> 

1  It  is  curiouA,  we  may  note  in  later  changed  his  mind  and  sopport^^i 

passing,  that  Thomas  Gladstone,  his  the  amend iiient  that  destroyed  tbf 

eldest  brother,  was  then  member  for  first  bill.    At  the  election  he  lost  bii 

Queenborough,  and  he,  after  voting  seat, 
in  the  majority  of  one,  a  few  weeks 
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this,  and  if  no  great  statesman  be  raised  up  in  our  hour  of  CHAP, 
need  to  undeceive  this  unhappy  multitude,  now  eagerly  ^  ^^^'  j 
rushing  or  heedlessly  sauntering  along  the  pathway  of  jet.22. 
revolution,  as  an  ox  goeth  to  the  slaughter  or  a  fool  to  the 
correction  of  the  stocks,  what  is  it  but  a  symptom  as 
infallible  as  it  is  appalling,  that  the  day  of  our  greatness 
and  stability  is  no  more,  and  that  the  chill  and  damp  of 
death  are  already  creeping  over  England's  glory.'  These 
dolorous  spectres  haunted  him  incessantly,  as  they  haunted 
so  many  who  had  not  the  sovereign  excuse  of  youth, 
and  his  rhetoric  was  perfectly  sincere.  He  felt  bound  to 
say  that,  as  far  as  he  could  form  an  opinion,  the  ministry 
most  richly  deserved  impeachment.  Its  great  innovations 
and  its  small  alike  moved  his  indignation.  When  Brougham 
committed  the  enormity  of  hearing  causes  on  Good  Friday, 
(iladstone  repeats  with  deep  complacency  a  saying  of 
Wetherell,  that  Brougham  was  the  first  judge  who  had  done 
such  a  thing  since  Pontius  Pilate. 

The  undergraduates  took  their  part  in  the  humours  of  the 
great  election,  and  Oxford  turned  out  her  chivalry  gallantly 
to  bring  in  the  anti-reform  candidate  for  the  county  to  the 
nomination.  'I  mounted  the  mare  to  join  the  anti-reform 
procession,'  writes  the  impassioned  student  to  his  father, 
'and  we  looked  as  well  as  we  could  do,  considering  that  we 
were  all  covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot.  There  was 
mob  enough  on  both  sides,  but  I  must  do  them  justice  to 
say  they  were  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  good-humoured, 
and  after  we  had  dismounted,  we  went  among  them  and 
elbowed  one  another  and  bawled  and  bellowed  with  the  most 
perfect  good  temper.  At  the  nomination  in  the  town  hall 
there  was  so  much  row  raised  that  not  one  of  the  candidates 
could  be  heard.'  The  effect  of  these  exercitations  was  a 
hoarseness  and  cold,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
sufferer  from  taking  his  part  in  a  mighty  bonfire  in  Peck- 
water.     On  another  day  :  — 

I  went  with  Denison  and  another  man  named  Jeffreys  between 
eleven  and  twelve.  We  began  to  talk  to  some  men  among 
Weyland's  friends;   they  crowded  round,  and  began  to  holloa 
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at  us,  and  were  making  a  sort  of  ring  round  us  preparatoiy 
to  a  desperate  hustle,  when  lo !  up  rushed  a  bodj  of  Norrejs 
1831.  ™^°  ^^'^™  ^^'  ^^omas's,  broke  their  ranks,  raised  a  shout,  and 
rescued  us  in  great  style.  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  the  men  of 
St.  Thomas's.  When  we  were  talking,  Jeffreys  said  something 
which  made  one  man  holloa,  *  Oh,  his  father's  a  parson.'  This 
happened  to  be  true,  and  flabbergasted  me,  but  he  happily  turned 
it  by  reminding  them  that  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Har- 
court,  son  of  the  greatest  parson  in  England  but  one  (Archbishop 
of  York).  Afterwards  they  left  me,  and  I  pursued  my  work 
alone,  conversed  with  a  great  number,  shook  hands  with  a  fair 
proportion,  made  some  laugh,  and  once  very  nearly  got  hustltxi 
when  alone,  but  happily  escaped.  You  would  be  beyond  measure 
astonished  how  unanimous  and  how  strong  is  the  feeling  amofiir 
the  freeholders  (who  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  gener- 
ality of  all  counties)  against  the  catholic  question.  Reformers  and 
anti-reformers  were  alike  sensitive  on  that  point  and  perfectly 
agreed.  One  man  said  to  me,  *  What,  vote  for  Lord  Xorreys  ? 
Why,  he  voted  against  the  country  both  times,  for  the  Catholic 
bill  and  then  against  the  Reform.'  What  would  this  atrocious 
ministry  have  said  had  the  appeal  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  which 
they  now  quote  as  their  authority,  been  made  in  1829?  I  held 
forth  to  a  working  man,  possibly  a  forty-shilling  freeholder,  [he 
adds  in  a  fragment  of  later  years,]  on  the  established  text,  reform 
was  revolution.  To  corroborate  my  doctrine  I  said,  *  Why,  look 
at  the  revolutions  in  foreign  countries,'  meaning  of  course  France 
and  Belgium.  The  man  looked  hard  at  me  and  said  these  very 
words,  '  Damn  all  foreign  countries,  what  has  old  England  to  do 
with  foreign  countries  ? '  This  is  not  the  only  time  that  I  hare 
received  an  important  lesson  from  a  humble  source. 

A  more  important  scene  which  his  own  future  eminence 
made  in  a  sense  historic,  was  ^  a  debate  at  the  Union  upon 
Reform  in  the  same  month,  where  his  contribution  (May 
17th)  struck  all  his  hearers  with  amazement,  so  brilliant* 
80  powerful,  so  incomparably  splendid  did  it  seem  to  their 
young  eyes."  His  description  of  it  to  his  brother  (May  20tb, 
1881)  is  modest  enough  ;  — 

1  should  really  have  been  glad  if  your  health  had  been  such  tm 
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to  have  permitted  yoar  visiting  Oxford  last  week,  so  that  yoa  CHAP. 
might  have  heard  our  debate,  for  certainly  there  had  never  been  v^Vy 
anything  like  it  known  here  before  and  will  scarcely  be  again.  ^^  ^ 
The  diseussion  on  the  question  that  the  ministers  were  incompetent 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country  was  of  a  miscellaneous 
cliaracter,  and  I  moved  what  they  called  a  *  rider '  to  the  effect 
tliat  the  Reform  bill  threatened  to  change  the  form  of  the  British 
^oremment,  and  ultimately  to  break  up  the  whole  frame  of 
:^iety.  The  debate  altogether  lasted  three  nights,  and  it  closed 
then,  partly  because  the  votes  had  got  tired  of  dancing  attendance^ 
partly  because  the  speakers  of  the  revolutionary  side  were  ex* 
bausted  There  were  eight  or  nine  more  on  ours  ready,  and 
indeed  anxious.  As  it  was,  there  were  I  think  fifteen  speeches  on 
oar  side  and  thirteen  on  theirs,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Every 
man  spoke  above  his  average,  and  many  very  far  beyond  it.  They 
were  generally  short  enough.  Moncreiff,  a  long-winded  Scotsman, 
spouted  nearly  an  hour,  and  I  was  guilty  of  three-quarters.  I 
i^member  at  Eton  (where  we  used,  when  I  first  went  into  the 
society,  to  speak  from  three  to  ten  minutes)  I  thought  it  must  be 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  world  to  speak  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  there  was  a  legend  circulated  about  an  old  member 
of  the  society's  having  done  so,  which  used  to  make  us  all  gape  and 
stare.  However,  I  fear  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  much  more 
than  length.  Doyle  spoke  remarkably  well,  and  made  a  violent 
attack  on  Mr.  Canning's  friends,  which  Gaskell  did  his  best  to 
answer,  but  very  ineffectually  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  We  got 
a  conversion  speech  from  a  Christ  Church  gentleman-commoner, 
named  Alston,  which  produced  an  excellent  effect,  and  the  division 
was  favourable  beyond  anything  we  had  hoped  —  ninety-four  to 
thirty-eight.  We  should  have  had  larger  numbers  still  had  we 
<iivided  on  the  first  night.  Great  diligence  was  used  by  both  parties 
in  bringing  men  down,  but  the  tactics  on  the  whole  were  better  on 
our  side,  and  we  had  fewer  truants  in  proportion  to  our  numbers. 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  ;  and  ours,  humble  as  it 
is,  has  been  done  in  reference  to  this  question.  On  Friday  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Standard  giving  an  account  of  the  divi- 
sion, which  you  will  see  in  Saturday's  paper,  if  you  think  it 
worth  while  to  refer  to   it.     The   way   in  which  the   present 
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generation  of  undergraduates  is  divided  on  the  question  is  quit« 
remarkable. 

1881.  The  occasion  was  to  prove  a  memorable  one  in  bis  career, 
and  a  few  more  lines  about  it  from  his  diary  will  not  be  con- 
sidered superfluous  :  — 

May  Wtk.  —  Sleepy.  Mathematics,  few  and  shuffling,  and 
lecture.  Read  Canning's  reform  speeches  at  Liverpool  and  made 
extracts.  Bode  out.  Debate,  which  was  adjourned.  I  am  to 
try  my  hand  to-morrow.  My  thoughts  were  but  ill-arranged,  but 
I  fear  they  will  be  no  better  then.  Wine  with  Anstice.  Singing. 
Tea  with  Lincoln. 

May  11th,  —  Ethics.  Little  mathematics.  A  good  deal  ex- 
hausted in  forenoon  from  heat  last  night  Dined  with  White  and 
had  wine  with  him,  also  with  young  Acland.  Cogitations  on 
reform,  etc.  Difficult  to  select  matter  for  a  speech,  not  to  gather 
it.  Spoke  at  the  adjourned  debate  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; 
immediately  after  Gaskell,  who  was  preceded  by  Lincoln.  Eow 
afterwards  and  adjournment.     Tea  with  Wordsworth. 

When  Gladstone  sat  down,  one  of  his  contemporaries  has 
written,  *we  all  of  us  felt  that  an  epoch  in  our  lives  had 
occurred.  His  father  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  glories  uf 
the  speech  and  with  its  effect,  that  he  wished  to  have  it 
published.  Besides  his  speech,  besides  the  composition  of 
sturdy  placards  against  the  monstrous  bill,  and  besides  the 
preparation  of  an  elaborate  petition  ^  and  the  gathering  of 
770  signatures  to  it,  the  ardent  anti-reformer,  though  the 
distance  from  the  days  of  doom  in  the  examination  school 
was  rapidly  shrinking,  actually  sat  down  to  write  a  lone 
pamphlet  (July  1831)  and  sent  it  to  Ilatchard,  the  publisher. 
Ilatchard  doubted  the  success  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 
and  replied  in  the  too  familiar  formula  that  has  frozen  5«> 
many  thousand  glowing  hearts,  that  he  would  publish  it  if 
the  author  would  take  the  money  risk.  The  most  interest- 
ing thing  about  it  is  the  criticism  of  the  writer's  shrewd  and 
wise  father  upon  his  son's  performance  (too  long  for  repw- 
duction  here).      He  went  with  his  son  in  the  main,  he  says. 

^  It  is  given  in  Robbins,  Early  Life,  pp.  104^. 
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*lmt  I  canDot  go  all  your  lengths,'  and  the  language  of  his  CHAP, 
judgment  sheds  a  curious  light  upon  the  vehement  tempera-  ^  '  j 
ment  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  this  time  as  it  struck  an  affec-  j^  22. 
tionate  yet  firm  and  sober  monitor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831  Mr.  Gladstone  took  some  trouble 
to  be  present  on  one  of  the  cardinal  occasions  in  this 
fluctuating  history:  — 

October  3rd  to  St?L  —  Journey  to  London.  From  Henley  in 
Blackstone's  chaise.  Present  at  five  nights'  debate  of  infinite 
interest  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  first,  I  went  forwards  and 
underwent  a  somewhat  high  pressure.  At  the  four  others  sat  on 
a  round  transverse  rail,  very  fortunate  in  being  so  well  placed. 
Had  a  full  view  of  the  peeresses.  There  nine  or  ten  hours  every 
evening.  Head  Feel's  speech  and  sundry  papers  relating  to  King's 
College,  which  I  went  to  see ;  also  London  Bridge.  Read  intro- 
duction to  Butler.  Wrote  to  Saunders.  Much  occupied  in  order- 
hunting  during  the  morning.  Lord  Brougham's  as  a  speech  most 
wonderful,  delivered  with  a  power  and  effect  which  cannot  be 
appreciated  by  any  hearsay  mode  of  information,  and  with  fertile 
exuberance  in  sarcasm.  In  point  of  argument  it  had,  I  think, 
little  that  was  new.  Lord  Grey's  most  beautiful.  Lord  Goderich's 
and  Lord  Lansdowne's  extremely  good,  and  in  these  was  compre- 
hended nearly  all  the  oratorical  merit  of  the  debate.  The  reason- 
ing or  the  attempt  to  reason,  independently  of  the  success  in  such 
attempt,  certainly  seemed  to  me  to  be  with  the  opposition.  Their 
best  speeches,  I  thought,  were  those  of  Lords  Harrowby,  Car- 
narvon, Mansfield,  Wynford;  next  Lords  Lyndhurst,  Wharncliffe, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Lord  Grey's  reply  I  did  not  hear, 
Having  been  compelled  by  exhaustion  to  leave  the  House.  Re- 
mamed  with  Ryder  and  Pickering  in  the  coffee-room  or  walking 
about  until  the  division,  and  joined  Wellesley  and  [illegible]  as  we 
walked  home.  Went  to  bed  for  an  hour,  breakfasted,  and  came 
off  by  the  Alert.  Arrived  safely,  thank  God,  in  Oxford.  Wrote 
to  my  brother  and  to  Gaskell.  Tea  with  Phillimore  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  Canning.  The  consequences  of 
tlie  vote  may  be  awful.  God  avert  this.  But  it  was  an  honour- 
able and  manly  decision,  and  so  may  God  avert  them. 
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This  was  the  memorable  oocasion  when  the  Lords  threw 
out  the  Reform  bill  by  199  to  158,  the  division  not  taking 
1831.  P^ftce  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  conBequeDce&, 
as  the  country  instantly  made  manifest,  were  ^  awful  *  enough 
to  secure  the  reversal  of  the  decision.  It  seems,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  to  have  been  the  first  debate  that  one  of  tiitr 
most  consummate  debaters  that  ever  lived  had  the  fortune 
of  listening  to. 

V 

Meanwhile  intense  interest  in  parliament  and  the  new** 
papers  had  not  impaired  his  studies.  Disgusted  as  he 
was  at  the  political  outlook,  in  the  beginning  of  July  h? 
had  fallen  fairly  to  work  more  or  less  close  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day.  It  'proved  as  of  old  a  cure  for  ill- 
humour,  though  in  itself  not  of  the  most  delectable  kind. 
It  is  odd  enough,  though  true,  that  reading  hard  cloee- 
grained  stuff  produces  a  much  more  decided  and  better 
effect  in  this  way,  than  books  written  professedly  for  the 
purpose  of  entertainment.'  Then  his  eyes  became  painful, 
affected  the  head,  and  in  August  almost  brought  him 
to  a  full  stop.  After  absolute  remission  of  work  for  a  few 
days,  he  slowly  spread  full  sail  again,  and  took  good  care 
no  more  to  stint  either  exercise  or  sleep,  thinking  him- 
self, strange  as  it  now  sounds,  rather  below  than  above 
par  for  such  exertions.  He  declared  that  the  bodily 
fatigue,  the  mental  fatigue,  and  the  anxiety  as  to  the 
result,  made  reading  for  a  class  a  thing  not  to  be  under- 
gone more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  Time  had  mightier 
fatigues  in  store  for  him  than  even  this.  The  heavy  work 
among  the  ideas  of  men  of  bygone  days  did  not  deaden 
intellectual  projects  of  his  own.  A  few  days  before  he  went 
to  see  the  Lords  throw  out  the  Reform  bill,  he  made  a 
curious  entry:  — 

October  3rdf  1831.  —  Yesterday  an  idea,  a  chimera,  entered  my 
head,  of  gathering  during  the  progress  of  my  life,  notes  and 
materials  for  a  work  embracing  three  divisions,  Morals,  Politics, 
Education,  and  I  commit  this  notice  to  paper  now,  that  many  years 
hence,  if  it  please  God,  I  may  find  it  either  a  pleasant  or  at  least 
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as  instrnctive  reminiscence,  a  pleasant  and  instructing  one,  I  trust,    clTAP. 
if  I  may  ever  be  permitted  to  execute  this  design ;  instructive  if  it  ^  ^^^'  j 
shall  point  while  in  embryo,  and  serve  to  teach  me  the  folly  of    jg^  22. 
presumptuous  schemes  conceived  during  the  buoyancy  of  youth, 
and  only  relinquished  on  a  discovery  of  incompetency  in  later 
years.    Meanwhile  I  am  only  contemplating  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  materials. 

The  reading  went  on  at  a  steady  pace,  not  without  social 
intermissions :  — 

0D(.lllAaiidl2dL— Bode.  Papers.  Virgil.  Thucydides, both 
dajg.  Also  some  optics.  Wrote  a  long  letter  home.  Eead  a 
chapter  of  Butler  each  day.  Hume.  Breakfasted  also  with 
Canning  to  meet  Lady  C[anning].  She  received  us,  I  thought, 
with  great  kindness,  and  spoke  a  great  deal  about  Lord  Grey's 
conduct  with  reference  to  her  husband's  memory,  with  great 
animation  and  excitement ;  her  hand  in  a  strong  tremor.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  enter  into  her  feelings. 

Then  comes  the  struggle  for  the  palm  :  — 

Monday^  November  1th  to  Saturday  12th.  —  In  the  schools  or 
preparing.  Bead  most  of  Niebuhr.  Finished  going  over  the 
Agamemnon.  Got  up  Aristophanic  and  other  hard  words.  Went 
Qver  my  books  of  extracts,  etc.  Bead  some  of  Whately's  rhetoric. 
Got  up  a  little  Polybius,  and  the  history  out  of  Livy,  decade 
one.  In  the  schools  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday ;  each  day 
about  six  and  a  half  hours  at  work  or  under.  First  Strafford's 
speech  into  Latin  with  logical  and  rhetorical  questions  —  the 
hitter  somewhat  abstract  Dined  at  Gaskell's  and  met  Pearson, 
a  clever  and  agreeable  man.  On  Thursday  a  piece  of  Johnson's 
preface  in  morning,  in  evening  critical  questions  which  I  did  very 
badly,  but  I  afterwards  heard,  better  than  the  rest,  which  I  could 
not  and  caimot  understand.  On  Friday  we  had  in  the  morning 
historical  questions.  Wrote  a  vast  quantity  of  matter,  ill  enough 
dif^ested.  In  the  evening,  Greek  to  translate  and  illustrate. 
Heard  cheering  accounts  indirectly  of  myself,  for  which  I  ought 
to  be  very  thankful.  .  .  .  Dined  with  Pearson  at  the  Mitre. 
Very  kind  in  him  to  ask  me.  Made  Saturday  in  great  measure 
«i  idle  day.    Had  a  good  ride  with  Gaskell.     Spent  part  of  the 
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evening  with  him.  Read  about  six  hours.  Sunday^  November 
ISth,  —  Chapel  thrice.  Breakfast  and  much  conversation  with 
1831.  Cameron.  Bead  Bible.  Some  divinity  of  a  character  approach- 
ing to  cram.  Looked  over  my  shorter  abstract  of  Butler.  Tea 
with  Harrison.  Walk  with  GaskelL  Wine  with  Hamilton,  mom 
of  a  party  than  I  quite  liked  or  expected.  Altogether  my  mbd 
was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  though  I  heard  a  most  admirable 
sermon  from  Tyler  on  Bethesda,  which  could  not  have  been 
more  opportune  if  written  on  purpose  for  those  who  are  going 
into  the  schools.  But  I  am  cold,  timid,  and  worldly,  and  not 
in  a  healthy  state  of  mind  for  the  great  trial  of  to-morrow,  to 
which  I  know  I  am  utterly  and  miserably  unequal,  but  which 
I  also  know  will  be  sealed  for  good.  .  .  . 

Here  is  his  picture  of  his  viva  voce  examination  :  ^- 

November  l^th,  — Spent  the  morning  chiefly  in  looking  over  my 
Polybius;  short  abstract  of  ethics,  and  definitions.  Also  some 
hard  words.  Went  into  the  schools  at  ten,  and  from  this  time 
was  little  troubled  with  fear.  Examined  by  Stocker  in  divinitr. 
I  did  not  answer  as  I  could  have  wished.  Hampden  [the  famous 
heresiarch]  in  science,  a  beautiful  examination,  and  with  every 
circumstance  in  my  favour.  He  said  to  me,  'Thank  yon,  you 
have  construed  extremely  well,  and  appear  to  be  thoroQghly 
acquainted  with  your  books,'  or  something  to  that  effect  Then 
followed  a  very  clever  examination  in  history  from  Garbett,  and 
an  agreeable  and  short  one  in  my  poets  from  Cremer,  who  spoke 
very  kindly  to  me  at  the  close.  I  was  only  put  on  in  eight 
books  besides  the  Testament,  namely  Rhetoric,  Ethics,  nmdo, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Odyssey y  Aristophanes  (Vespae),  and 
Persius.  Everything  was  in  my  favour;  the  examiners  kind 
beyond  everything;  a  good  many  persons  there,  and  all  friendly. 
At  the  end  of  the  science,  of  course,  my  spirits  were  much  raised, 
and  I  could  not  help  at  that  moment  [giving  thanks]  to  Him 
without  whom  not  even  such  moderate  performances  would  have 
been  in  my  power.  Afterwards  rode  to  Cuddesdon  with  the 
Denisons,  and  wrote  home  with  exquisite  pleasure. 

I  have  read  a  story  by  some  contemporary  how  all 
attempts  to  puzzle  him  by  questions  on  the  minatest  details 
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of  Herodotus  only  brought  out  his  knowledge  more  fully ; 
how  the  excitement  reached  its  climax  when  the  examiner, 
aft«r  testing  his  mastery  of  some  point  of  theology,  said :  '  We  j^^^  22 
will  now  leave  that  part  of  the  subject,'  and  the  candidate, 
carried  away  by  his  interest  in  the  subject,  answered :  '  No, 
sir ;  if  you  please,  we  will  not  leave  it  yet,'  and  began  to  pour 
forth  a  fresh  stream.  Ten  days  later,  after  a  morning  much 
disturbed  and  excited  he  rode  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  half- 
past  four  the  list  was  out,  with  Gladstone  and  Denison  both 
of  them  in  the  first  class;  Phillimore  and  Maurice  in  the 
second;  Herbert  in  the  fourth. 

Then  mathematics  were  to  come.  The  interval  between 
the  two  schools  he  passed  at  Cuddesdon,  working  some  ten 
hours  a  day  at  his  hardest,  riding  every  day  with  Denison, 
and  all  of  them  in  high  spirits.  But  optics,  algebra,  geo- 
metry, calculus,  trigonometry,  and  the  rest,  filled  him  with 
misgivings  for  the  future.  '  Every  day  I  read,  I  am  more 
and  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  my  incapacity  for  the 
subject.'  *  My  work  continued  and  my  reluctance  to 
exertion  increased  with  it.'  For  the  Sunday  before  the 
examination,  this  is  the  entry,  and  a  characteristic  and 
remarkable  one  it  is :  — '  Teaching  in  the  school  morning 
and  evening.  Saunders  preached  well  on  "  Ye  cannot  serve 
(lod  and  Mammon."  Read  Bible  and  four  of  Horsley's 
sermons.     Paid  visits  to  old  people.' 

On  December  10th  the  mathematical  ordeal  began,  and 
lasted  four  days.  The  doctor  gave  him  draughts  to  quiet 
his  excitement.  Better  than  draughts,  he  read  Wordsworth 
every  day.  On  Sunday  (December  11th)  he  went,  as  usual, 
twice  to  chapel,  and  heard  Newman  preach  'a  most  able 
discourse  of  a  very  philosophical  character,  more  apt  for 
reading  than  for  hearing  —  at  least  I,  in  the  jaded  state  of 
Diy  mind,  was  unable  to  do  it  any  justice.'  On  December 
14th,  the  list  was  out,  and  his  name  was  again  in  the  first 
class,  again  along  with  Denison.  As  everybody  knows.  Peel 
had  won  a  double-first  twenty-three  years  before,  and  in 
mathematics  Peel  had  the  first  class  to  himself.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  each  of  the  two  schools  was  one  of  five.  Anstice, 
whose  counsels  and  example  he  counted  for  so  much  at  one 
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BOOK    epoch  in  his  collegiate  life,  in  1830  carried  off  the  same 
^^     ^'    J  double  crown,  and  was,  like  Peel,  alone  in  the  mathematics. 
1831.     ^^^^  class. 

It  was  an  hour  of  thrilling  happiness,  between  the  past  au<i 
the  future,  for  the  future  was,  I  hope,  not  excluded ;  and  feeliu^' 
was  well  kept  in  check  by  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  speeuj 
departura  Saw  the  Dean,  Biscoe,  Saunders  (whom  I  thaukn. 
for  his  extreme  kindness),  and  such  of  my  friends  as  were  ii 
Oxford;  all  most  warm.  The  mutual  hand-shaking  betvetii 
Denison,  Jeffreys,  and  myself,  was  very  hearty.  Wine  witi 
Bruce,  .  .  .  Packed  up  my  things.  .  .  .  Wrote  at  more  or  hr>' 
length  to  Mrs.  G.  [his  mother],  Gaskell,  Phillimore,  Mr.  Deaisoc 
my  old  tutor  Knapp.  .  .  .     Left  Oxford  on  the  Champion. 

December  15th.  —  After  finding  the  first  practicable  ooa^h  h. 
Cambridge  was  just  able  to  manage  breakfast  in  Bedford  Sqoart?. 
Left  Holborn  at  ten,  in  Cambridge  before  five. 

Heoe  he  was  received  by  Wordsworth,  the  master  oi 
Trinity,  and  father  of  his  Oxford  tutor.  He  had  a  viaii 
full  of  the  peculiar  excitement  and  felicity  that  those  wLt* 
are  capable  of  it  know  nowhere  else  than  at  Oxford  anJ 
Cambridge.  He  heard  Hallam  recite  his  declamation;  w<l« 
introduced  to  the  mighty  Whewell,  to  Spedding,  the  great 
Baconian,  to  Smyth,  the  professor  of  history,  to  Blakesley; 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  elder  Hallam;  listeDe*] 
to  glorious  anthems  at  Trinity  and  King's ;  tried  to  bear  a 
sermon  from  Simeon,  the  head  of  the  English  evangelicah^ : 
met  Stanhope,  an  old  Eton  man,  and  the  two  sons  of  Lord 
Grey ;  and  '  copied  a  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt's.'  From  Cambridge 
he  made  his  way  home,  having  thus  triumphantly  achieved 
the  first  stage  of  his  long  life  journey.  Amid  the  manifold 
mutations  of  his  career,  to  Oxford  his  affection  was  pas- 
sionate as  it  was  constant.  ^  There  is  not  a  man  that  ha« 
passed  through  that  great  and  famous  university  that  cjiu 
say  with  more  truth  than  I  can  say,  I  love  her  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.' ^ 

1  Oxford,  Feb.  6,  1890. 
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VI 

Another  episode  must  have  a  place  before  I  close  this  chap. 
chapter.  At  the  end  of  1828,  the  youthful  Gladstone  had  ^  ^^^'  , 
composed  a  lofig  letter,  of  which  the  manuscript  survives,  to  j^^  22. 
a  Liverpool  newspaper,  earnestly  contesting  its  appalling 
proposition  that  'man  has  no  more  control  over  his  belief, 
than  he  has  over  his  stature  or  his  colour,'  and  beseeching 
the  editor  to  try  Leslie's  Short  Method  with  the  Deists^ 
if  he  be  unfortunate  enough  to  doubt  the  authority  of 
the  Bible.  At  Oxford  his  fervour  carried  him  beyond  the 
fluent  tract  to  a  pei*sonal  decision.  On  August  4th,  1830, 
the  entry  is  this :  — '  Began  Thucydides.  Also  working  up 
Herodotus.  efiypriz/xeVo?.  Construing  Thucydides  at  night. 
Uncomfortable  again  and  much  distracted  with  doubts  as  to 
my  future  line  of  conduct.  God  direct  me.  I  am  utterly 
blind.  Wrote  a  very  long  letter  to  my  dear  father  on  the 
subject  of  my  future  profession,  wishing  if  possible  to  bring 
the  question  to  an  immediate  and  final  settlement.'  The 
letter  is  exorbitant  in  length,  it  is  vague,  it  is  obscure ;  but 
the  appeal  contained  in  it  is  as  earnest  as  any  appeal  from 
son  to  paient  on  such  a  subject  ever  was,  and  it  is  of  special 
interest  as  the  first  definite  indication  alike  of  the  extra- 
ordinary intensity  of  his  religious  disposition,  and  of  that 
double-mindedness,  that  division  of  sensibility  between  the 
demands  of  spiritual  and  of  secular  life,  which  remained 
throughout  one  of  the  marking  traits  of  his  career.  He 
declares  his  conviction  that  his  duty,  alike  to  man  as  a 
social  being,  and  as  a  rational  and  reasonable  being  to  God, 
summons  him  with  a  voice  too  imperative  to  be  resisted, 
to  forsake  the  ordinary  callings  of  the  world  and  to  take 
upon  himself  the  clerical  office.  The  special  need  of  devo- 
tion to  that  office,  he  argues,  must  be  plain  to  any  one  who 
*  casts  his  e3'e  over  the  moral  wilderness  of  the  world,  who 
contemplates  the  pursuits,  desires,  designs,  and  principles 
of  the  beings  that  move  so  busily  in  it  to  and  fro,  without 
an  object  beyond  the  finding  food  for  it,  mental  or  bodily, 
for  the  present  moment.'     This  letter  the  reader  will  find  in 
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full  elsewhere.^  The  missionary  impulse,  the  yearning  for 
some  apostolic  destination,  the  glow  of  self-devotion  to  a 
1831.  supreme  external  will,  is  a  well-known  element  in  the  youth 
of  ardent  natures  of  either  sex.  In  a  thousand  forms,  some- 
times for  good,  sometimes  for  evil,  such  a  mood  has  played 
its  part  in  history.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  another,  th<e> 
impulse  in  its  firat  shape  did  not  endure,  but  in  essence  it 
never  faded. 

His  father  replied  as  a  wise  man  was  sure  to  do,  almost 
with  sympathy,  with  entire  patience,  and  with  thorough 
common  sense.  The  son  dutifully,  accepts  the  admonition 
that  it  Ls  toe  early  to  decide  so  grave  an  issue,  and  that  the 
immediate  matter  is  the  approaching  performance  in  the 
examination  schools.  ^I  highly  approve,"  his  father  had 
written  (Nov.  8th,  1830),  'your  proposal  to  leave  undeter- 
mined the  profession  you  are  to  follow,  until  you  return 
from  the  continent  and  complete  your  education  in  ail 
respects.  You  will  then  have  seen  more  of  the  world 
and  have  greater  confidence  in  the  choice  you  may  make; 
for  it  will  then  rest  wholly  with  yourself,  having  our 
advice  whenever  you  may  wish  for  it.'  The  critical  issue 
was  now  finally  settled.  At  almost  equal  length,  and  in 
parts  of  this  second  letter  no  less  vague  and  obscure  than 
the  fii-st,  but  with  more  concentrated  power,  Mr,  Glad- 
stone tells  his  father  (Jan.  17th,  1832)  how  the  excite- 
ment  has  subsided,  but  still  he  sees  at  hand  a  g^reat  crisis 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  New  principles,  he  says,  prevail 
in  morals,  politics,  education.  Enlightened  self-interest  is 
made  the  substitute  for  the  old  bonds  of  unreasoned  attach- 
ment, and  under  the  plausible  maxim  that  knowledge  is 
power,  one  kind  of  ignorance  is  made  to  take  the  place  of 
another  kindi  Christianity  teaches  that  the  head  is  to 
be  exalted  through  the  heart,  but  Benthamism  muintaios 
that  the  heart  is  to  be  amended  through  the  head.  The 
conflict  proceeding  in  parliament  foreshadows  a  contest  for 
the  existence  of  the  church  establishment,  to  be  assailed 
through  its  property.  The  whole  foundation  of  society  may 
go.     Under  circumstances  so  formidable,  he  dares  not  look 

'  See  appendix. 
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for  the  comparatiye  calm  and  ease  of  a  professional  life.     He    CHAP. 
must  hold  himself  free  of  attachment  to  any  single  post  and  ^  ^^^'  j 
function  of  a  technical  nature.     And  so — to  make  the  long  ^5^.22. 
story  short  —  'My  own  desires  for  future   life  are  exactly 
coincident  with  yours,  in   so  far   as  I  am  acquainted  with 
them ;  believing  them  to  be  a  profession  of  the  law,  with  a 
view  substantially  to  studying  the  constitutional  branch  of 
it,  and  a  subsequent  experiment,  as  time  and  circumstances 
might  offer,  on  what  is  termed  public  life.'     *  It  tortures  me,' 
he  had  written  to  his  brother  John  (August  29th,  1830),  *to 
think   of   an    inclination    opposed   to   that   of    my   beloved 
father,'  and   this   was   evidently  one   of   the   preponderant 
motives  in  his  final  decision. 

In  the  same  letter,  while  the  fire  of  apostolic  devotion 
was  still  fervid  within  him,  he  had  penned  a  couple  of 
sentences  that  contain  words  of  deeper  meaning  than 
he  could  surely  know :  —  'I  am  willing  to  persuade  myself 
that  in  spite  of  other  longings  which  I  often  feel,  my  heart 
is  prepared  to  yield  other  hopes  and  other  desires  for  this  — 
of  being  permitted  to  be  the  humblest  of  those  who  may  be 
commissioned  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  man,  still  great  even 
in  his  ruins,  the  magnificence  and  the  glory  of  Christian 
truth.  Elspecially  as  I  feel  that  my  temperament  is  so 
excitable,  that  I  should  fear  giving  up  my  mind  to  other 
subjects  which  have  ever  proved  sufficiently  alluring  to  me, 
and  which  I  fear  would  make  my  life  a  fever  of  unsatisfied 
longings  and  expectations^  So  men  unconsciously  often 
hint  an  oracle  of  their  lives.  Perhaps  these  forebodings  of 
a  high-wrought  hour  may  in  other  hues  have  at  many 
moments  come  back  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind,  even  in  the 
full  sunshine  of  a  triumphant  career  of  duty,  virtue,  power, 
and  renown. 

The  entry  in  his  diary,  suggested  by  the  return  of  his 
birthday  (Dec.  29,  1881),  closes  with  the  words,  '  This  has 
been  my  debating  society  year,  now,  I  fancy,  done  with. 
Politics  are  fascinating  to  me ;  perhaps  too  fascinating.' 
Higher  thoughts  than  this  press  in  upon  him :  — 

Industry  of  a  kind  and  for  a  time  there  has  been,  but  the 
industry  of  necessity,  not  of  principle.     I  would  fain  believe  that 
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my  sentiments  in  religion  have  been  somewhat  enlarged  anJ 
untrammelled,  but  if  this  ba  true,  my  responsibility  is  imkn. 
1B31  augmented,  but  wherein  have  my  deeds  of  duty  been  proportit^n* 
ally  modified  ?  .  .  .  One  conclusion  theoretically  has  been  mui  L 
on  my  mind  —  it  is  the  increased  importance  aud  neoessity  an: 
benefit  of  prayer  — » of  the  life  of  obedience  and  self-sacrifice.  M*y 
Ood  use  me  as  a  yessel  for  bis  own  purposes^  of  whatever  oh^r- 
aoter  and  results  in  relation  to  myself.  .  .  •  May  the  God  whc* 
loves  us  all,  still  vouchsafe  me  a  testimony  of  His  abiding  preseotr 
in  the  protracted,  though  well  nigh  dormant  life  of  a  dasire  whuii 
at  times  has  risen  high  in  my  soul,  a  fervent  ^d  a  buoyant  boi« 
that  I  might  work  an  energetic  work  in  this  world,  and  by  thst 
work  (whereof  the  worker  is  only  God)  I  might  grow  into  thr 
image  of  the  Redeemer.  ...  It  matters  not  whether  tha  sphrr^- 
of  duty  be  large  or  small,  but  may  it  be  duly  filled.  May  thotr 
faint  and  languishing  embers  be  kindled  by  the  truth  of  thr 
everlasting  spirit  into  a  living  and  a  life*giving  flame. 

Every  reader  will  remember  how,  just  two  hundred  year* 
before,  the  sublimest  of  English  poets  had  on  his  twenty- 
third  birthday  closed  the  same  self-reproach  for  sluggishness 
of  inward  life,  with  the  same  aspiration :  — 

Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 

To  that  same  lot  however  mean  or  high, 

Towanls  which  time  leads  me  and  the  will  of  heaven. 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  ro, 

As  ever  in  my  great  taskma^^T's  eye. 

Two  generations  after  he  had  quitted  the  university,  Mr. 
Gladstone  summed  up  her  influence  upon  him:  — 

Oxford  had  rather  tended  to  hide  from  me  the  great  fact  that 
liberty  is  a  groat  and  precious  gift  of  God,  and  that  hunun 
excellenne  oannot  grow  up  in  a  nation  without  it  And  yet  I  •!' 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Oxford  had  even  at  this  time  laid  thr 
foundations  of  my  liberalism.  School  pursuits  had  reveale^^ 
little;  hut  in  the  region  of  philosophy  she  had  initiated  if  n-' 
inured  me  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  as  an  end  of  study.  The  splendii^ 
integrity  of  Aristotle,  and  still  more  of  Butler,  conferred  uj"': 
ma  an  inestimable  service.    £Uewhere  I  hare  not  lerupled  tc 
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speak  "writh  severity  of  myself,  but  I  declare  that  while  in  the    CHAP, 
arms  of    Oxford,  I  was  possessed  through  and   through  with  a  ^        '  ^ 
single-minded  and  passionate  love  of   truth,  with  a  virgin  love    jg^  22 
of   truth,   so  that,  although  I  might   be   swathed   in   clouds   of 
j»rejudice    there  was   something  of  an  eye   within,  that  might 
gr<id\ially  pierce  them. 


Booit  H 

18S2-1846 
CHAPTER    I 
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I  MAT  speak  of  the  House  of  Commons  ar  i  school  of  discipline  for 
those  who  enter  it.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  school  of  extraordimuy 
power  and  efficacy.  It  is  a  great  anvl  noble  school  for  the  creatian 
pf  all  the  qualities  of  force,  suppleness,  and  Tenatility  of  inteDecC 
And  it  is  also  a  great  moral  school.  It  is  a  school  of  temper.  It  is 
also  a  school  of  patience.  It  is  a  school  of  honour,  and  it  Is  a  ecluMil 
of  justice.  —  Gladstone  (1878). 

Leaving  home  m  the  latter  part  of  January  (1882),  with 
a  Wordsworth  for  a  pocket  companion,  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
1882.  ^^^  ^*y  ^^'  0^fo^d»  where  he  laboured  through  his  pai^king, 
settled  accounts,  ^  heard  a  very  able  sermon  indeed  from 
Newman  at  St.  Mary's,'  took  his  bachelor's  degree  (Jan.  26 ). 
and  after  a  day  or  two  with  relatives  and  friends  in  LondoD« 
left  England  along  with  his  brother  John  at  the  beginning 
of  February.  He  did  not  return  until  the  end  of  July.  H«? 
visited  Brussels,  Paris,  Florence,  Naples,  Rome,  Venice,  and 
Milan.  Of  this  long  journey  he  kept  a  full  record,  and  it 
contains  one  entry  of  no  small  moment  in  his  mental  history. 
A  conception  now  began  to  possess  him,  that  according  to 
one  religious  school  kindled  a  saving  illumination,  ami 
according  to  another  threw  something  of  a  shade  upon  his 
future  path.  In  either  view  it  marked  a  change  of  spiritual 
course,  a  transformation  not  of  religion  as  the  centre  of  his 
being,  for  that  it  always  was,  but  of  the  frame  and  inoQl<^ 
within  which  religion  was  to  expand. 
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In  entering  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  (March  81,  1882)  he  ex- 
perienced his  *•  first  conception  of  unity  in  the  Church/  and 
first  longed  for  its  visible  attainment.  Here  he  felt  Hhe  ^t!23. 
pain  and  shame  of  the  schism  which  separates  us  from 
Rome  —  whose  gfuilt  surely  rests  not  upon  the  venerable 
fathers  of  the  English  Reformed  Church  but  upon  Rome 
itself,  yet  whose  melancholy  effects  the  mind  is  doomed  to 
feel  when  you  enter  this  magnificent  temple  and  behold  in 
its  walls  the  images  of  Christian  saints  and  the  words  of 
everlasting  truth ;  yet  such  is  the  mass  of  intervening 
encumbrances  that  you  scarcely  own,  and  can  yet  more 
scantily  realise,  any  bond  of  sympathy  or  union.'  This  was 
no  fleeting  impression  of  a  traveller.  It  had  been  preceded 
hj  a  disenchantment,  for  he  had  made  his  way  from  Turin 
to  Pinerol,  and  seen  one  of  the  Vaudois  valleys.  He  had 
framed  a  lofty  conception  of  the  people  as  ideal  Christians, 
and  he  underwent  a  chill  of  disappointment  on  finding  them 
apparently  much  like  other  men.  Even  the  pastor,  though 
a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  gave  no  sign  of  energy  or  of  what 
would  have  been  called  in  England  vital  religion.  With  this 
chill  at  his  heart  he  came  upon  the  atmosphere  of  gorgeous 
Rome.  It  was,  however,  in  the  words  of  Clough's  fine  line 
from  £cuter  Day^  ^  through  the  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples 
as  he  passed,'  that  a  great  mutation  overtook  him. 

One  Snnday  (May  13)  something,  I  know  not  what,  set  me  on 
examining  the  occasional  offices  of  the  church  in  the  prayer  book. 
They  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me  on  that  very  day,  and 
the  impression  has  never  been  effaced.  I  had  previously  taken 
a  great  deal  of  teaching  direct  from  the  Bible,  as  best  I  could, 
but  now  the  figure  of  the  Church  arose  before  me  as  a  teacher  too, 
and  I  gradually  fotmd  in  how  incomplete  and  fragmentary  a 
nianner  I  had  drawn  divine  truth  from  the  sacred  volume,  as 
indeed  I  had  also  missed  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  some  things 
which  ought  to  have  taught  me  better.  Such,  for  I  believe  that 
I  have  given  the  fact  as  it  occurred,  in  its  silence  and  its  solitude, 
was  my  first  introduction  to  the  august  conception  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  It  presented  to  me  Christianity  under  an  aspect  in 
which  I  had  not  yet  known  it:   its   ministry  of  symbols,  its 
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channels  of  grace,  its  unending  line  of  teachers  joining  from  tLf 
Head:  a  sublime  construntion,  baaed  throughout  upon  hidtorie 
1832.  ^^^^'  ^^pli^ting  the  idea  of  the  community  in  which  we  live,  and  ot 
the  access  which  it  enjoys  through  the  new  and  living  way  to  Xht 
presence  of  the  Most  High.  From  this  time  I  began  to  feel  my  vaj 
by  degrees  into  or  towards  a  true  notion  of  the  Church.  It  becamtf 
a  definite  and  organised  idea  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jame^ 
Hope,  I  read  the  just  published  and  remaikable  work  of  Palmtfr. 
But  the  charm  of  freshness  lay  upon  that  first  disclosure  of  1832. 

This  mighty  question :  —  what  is  the  nature  of  a  church  and 
what  the  duties,  titles,  and  symbols  of  faithful  membership, 
which  in  divers  forms  had  shaken  the  world  for  so  many 
ages  and  now  first  dawned  upon  his  ardent  mind,  was  the 
germ  of  a  deep  and  lasting  pre-occupation  of  which  we 
shall  speedily  and  without  cessation  find  abundant  traces. 

II 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  great  rival  interest  in  Mr.  OIadBtone*s 
life,  if  rival  we  may  call  it,  was  forced  into  startling  pro- 
minence before  him.  At  Milan  he  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Lincoln,  saying  that  he  was  commissioned  by  his 
father,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  inform  him  that  hii 
influence  in  the  borough  of  Newark  was  at  Mr.  Gladstone « 
disposal  if  he  should  be  ready  to  enter  parliamentary  life. 
This  was  the  fruit  of  his  famous  anti-reform  speech  at  thr 
Oxford  Union.  No  wonder  that  such  an  offer  made  hira 
giddy.  '  This  stunning  and  overpowering  proposal,'  he  says  u^ 
his  father  (July  8), '  naturally  left  me  the  whole  of  the  evening 
on  which  I  received  it,  in  a  flutter  of  confusion.  Since  that 
evening  there  has  been  time  to  reflect,  and  to  see  that  it 
is  not  of  so  intoxicating  a  character  as  it  seemed  at  first. 
First,  because  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  offer  must  have  been 
made  at  the  instance  of  a  single  person  (Lincoln),  that  person 
young  and  sanguine,  and  I  may  say  in  such  a  matter  partial- 
.  .  .  This  much  at  least  became  clear  to  me  by  the  time 
I  had  recovered  my  breath:  that  decidedly  moi-e  than  raert- 
pennission  from  my  dear  father  would  be  necessary  t«> 
authorise  my  entering  on  the  considemtion  of  particulars^ 
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at  all/  And  then  bo  folk  into  a  vein  of  4dvout  reflectioa, 
almost  as  if  this  sudden  destination  of  hh  life  were  son^a 
irrevocable  priesthood  or  vow  of  monastic  profession,  and  not  je,t,  ^3. 
the  mere  stringent  seoularity  of  labour  in  a  parliament.  It 
vould  be  thin  and  narrow  to  count  all  this  an  overstrain. 
To  a  nature  like  his,  of  such  eager  strength  of  equipment ; 
conscious  of  life  as  a  battle  and  not  a  parade;  apt  for  all 
external  action  yet  with  a  burning  glow  of  light  and  fire  in 
the  internal  spirit;  resolute  from  the  first  in  small  things 
and  in  great  against  aimless  drift  and  eddy, — to  such  an 
one  the  moment  of  fixing  alike  the  goal  and  the  track  may 
well  have  been  grave. 

Then  points  of  doubt  arose.  *It  is,  I  daresay,  in  your 
recollection,'  —  this  to  his  father,  —  Hhat  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Canning  came  to  power,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  declared  him  the  most  profligate 
minister  the  country  had  ever  had.  Now  it  struck  me  to 
inquire  of  myself,  does  the  duke  know  the  feelings  I  happen 
to  entertain  towards  Mr.  Canning?  Does  he  know,  or  can 
he  have  had  in  his  mind,  my  father's  connection  with 
Mr.  Canning?'  The  duke  had  in  fact  been  one  of  the 
busiest  and  bitterest  of  Canning's  enemies,  and  had  after- 
wards in  the  same  spirit  striven  with  might  and  main  to 
keep  Huskisson  out  pf  the  Wellington  cabinet.  Another 
awkwardness  appeared.  The  duke  had  offered  a  handsome 
contribution  towards  expenses.  Would  npt  this  tend  to 
abridge  the  member's  independence  ?  What  was  the  footing 
on  which  patron  and  member  were  to  stand?  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  informed  by  his  brother  that  the  duke  had  neither 
heretofore  asked  for  pledges,  nor  now  demanded  them. 

After  a  very  brief  correspondence  with  his  shrewd  and 
penerous  father,  the  plunge  was  taken,  and  on  his  return 
to  England,  after  a  fortnight  spent  4n  an  amphibious  state 
between  that  of  a  candidate  and  IBuoTTjf:  or  private  person,' 
he  issued  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Newark  (August  4, 
1882).  He  did  not  go  actually  on  to  the  ground  until  the 
end  of  September.  The  intervening  weeks  he  spent  with 
his  family  at  Torquay,  where  he  varied  electioneering  corre- 
spondence and  yachting  with  plenty  of  sufficiently  serious 
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BOOK    reading  from  61ackstx>ne  and  Plato  and  the  Ezcurwion  dowu 
V      '   J  to  Oorinne.     One  Sunday  morning  (September  23),  his  father 


1882.     burst  into  his  bedroom,  with  the  news  that  his  presence 

urgently  needed  at  Newark.  *I  rose,  dressed,  and  break- 
fasted  speedily,  with  infinite  disgust.  I  left  Torquay  at  8] 
and  devoted  my  Sunday  to  the  journey.  Was  I  right?  .  .  . 
My  father  drove  me  to  Newton;  chaise  to  Exeter.  There 
near  an  hour;  went  to  the  cathedral  and  heard  a  part  of 
the  prayers.  Mail  to  London.  Conversation  with  a  torr 
countryman  who  got  in  for  a  few  miles,  on  Sunday  travelling, 
which  we  agreed  in  disapproving.  Gave  him  some  tracts. 
Excellent  mail.  Dined  at  Yeovil;  read  a  little  of  the 
ChrxBtian  Year  [published  1827].  At  6 J  A.M.  arrived  at 
Piccadilly,  18^  hours  from  Exeter.  Went  to  Fetter  Lane, 
washed  and  breakfasted,  and  came  off  at  8  o'clock  by  a 
High  Flyer  for  Newark.  The  sun  hovered  red  and  cold 
through  the  heavy  fog  of  London  sky,  but  in  the  country 
the  day  was  fine.  Tea  at  Stamford ;  arrived  at  Newark  at 
midnight.'  Such  in  forty  hours  was  the  first  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's countless  political  pilgrimages. 

His  two  election  addresses  are  a  curious  starting-point 
for  so  memorable  a  journey.  Thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
modern  programme,  the  points  are  these:  —  union  of  church 
and  state,  the  defence  in  particular  of  our  Irish  establish- 
ments; correction  of  the  poor  laws;  allotment  of  cottage 
grounds;  adequate  remuneration  of  labour;  a  system  of 
Christian  instruction  for  the  West  Indian  slaves,  but  no 
emancipation  until  that  instruction  had  fitted  them  for  it; 
a  dignified  and  impartial  foreign  policy.  The  duke  was 
much  startled  by  the  passage  about  labour  receiving  adequate 
remuneration,  ^  which  unhappily  among  several  classes  of 
our  fellow  countrymen  is  not  now  the  case.'  He  did  not 
however,  interfere.  The  whig  newspaper  said  roundly  of 
the  first  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  two  addresses,  that  a  more 
jumbled  collection  of  words  had  seldom  been  sent  from  the 
press.  The  tory  paper,  on  the  contrary,  congratulated  the 
constituency  on  a  candidate  of  considerable  commercial 
experience  and  talent.  The  anti-slavery  men  fought  him 
stoutly.     They  put  his  name  into  their  black  schedule  with 
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nine-and-twenty  other  candidates,  they  harried  him  with  CHAP, 
posers  from  a  pr.mphlet  of  his  father's,  and  they  met  his  y  '  j 
doctrine  that  if  slavery  were  sinful  the  Bible  would  not  jet.23. 
have  commended  the  regulation  of  it,  by  bluntly  asking 
him  on  the  hustings  whether  he  knew  a  text  in  Exodus 
declaring  that  ^he  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or 
if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death/ 
His  father's  pamphlets  undoubtedly  exposed  a  good  deal 
of  surface.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  any  adherent  of 
these  standard  sophistries  should  be  placed  on  the  black 
list  of  the  zealous  soldiers  of  humanity.  The  candidate 
held  to  the  ground  he  had  taken  at  Oxford  and  in  his 
election  address,  and  apparently  made  converts.  He  had  an 
interview  with  forty  voters  of  abolitionist  complexion  at  his 
hotel,  and  according  to  the  friendly  narrative  of  his  brother, 
who  was  present,  '  he  shone  not  only  in  his  powers  of  con- 
versation, but  by  the  tact,  quickness,  and  talent  with  which 
he  made  his  replies,  to  the  thorough  and  complete  satisfaction 
of  baptists,  wesleyan  methodists,  and  I  may  say  even,  of 
almost  every  religious  sect !  Not  one  refused  their  vote  : 
they  came  forward,  and  enrolled  their  names,  though  before, 
I  believe,  they  never  supported  any  one  on  the  duke's 
interest  I ' 

The  humours  of  an  election  of  the  ancient  sort  are  a  very 
old  story,  and  Newark  had  its  full  share  of  them.  The  register 
contained  rather  under  sixteen  hundred  voters  on  a  scot  and 
lot  qualification,  to  elect  a  couple  of  members.  The  principal 
influence  over  about  one  quarter  of  them  was  exercised  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  three  years  before  had  punished 
the  whigs  of  the  borough  for  the  outrage  of  voting  against 
his  nominee,  by  serving,  in  concert  with  another  proprietor, 
forty  of  them  with  notice  to  quit.  Then  the  trodden  worm 
turned.  The  notices  were  framed,  affixed  to  poles,  and 
carried  with  bands  of  music  through  the  streets.  Even  the 
audacity  of  a  petition  to  parliament  was  projected.  The 
duke,  whose  chief  fault  was  not  to  know  that  time  had 
brought  him  into  a  novel  age,  defended  himself  with  the 
haughty  truism,  then  just  ceasing  to  be  true,  that  he  had 
a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own.     This  clear-cut  enun- 
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B(  )OK  ciation  of  a  vanishing  principle  became  a  sort  of  landmark* 
,  '  J  and  gave  to  bis  name  an  unpleaaing  immortality  in  our 
1832.  political  bistory.  In  the  high  tide  of  agitation  for  reform 
the  whigs  gave  the  duke  a  beating,  and  brought  their  min 
to  the  top  of  the  polU  a  tory  being  bis  colleague.  Haudley, 
the  tory,  on  our  present  occasion  seemed  safe,  and  the  fight  lav 
between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sergeant  Wilde,  the  sitting  whig« 
a  lawyer  of  merit  and  eminence,  who  eighteen  years  lat«r 
Went  to  the  woolsack  as  Lord  Truro.  Reform  at  Newark 
was  already  on  the  ebb.  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  mocked  u 
a  mere  schoolboy,  and  fiercely  assailed  as  a  slavery  man* 
exhibited  from  the  first  hour  of  the  fight  tremendous  gifts  of 
speech  and  skill  of  fence.  His  Red  club  worked  valiantlr; 
the  sergeant  did  not  play  his  cards  skilfully ;  and  pretty  earlj 
in  the  long  struggle  it  was  felt  that  the  duke  would  this 
time  come  into  his  own  again.  The  young  student  so(»d 
showed  that  his  double  first  class,  his  love  of  books,  hu$ 
religious  preoccupations,  had  not  unfitted  him  by  a  single 
jot  for  one  of  the  most  arduous  of  all  forms  of  the  battle  of 
life.  He  proved  a  diligent  and  prepossessing  canvasser,  au 
untiring  combatant,  and  of  coui-se  the  readiest  and  most 
fluent  of  speakers.  Wilde  after  hearing  him  said  senten- 
tiously  to  one  of  his  own  supporters,  '  There  is  a  great  future 
before  this  young  man.'  The  rather  rotten  borough  became 
suffused  with  the  i-adiant  atmosphere  of  01ympus«  The 
ladies  presented  their  hero  with  a  banner  of  red  silk^  and  an 
address  expressive  of  their  conviction  that  the  good  old  Red 
cause  was  the  salvation  of  their  ancient  borough.  The  young 
candidate  in  reply  speedily  put  it  in  far  more  glowing  coloun. 
It  was  no  trivial  banner  of  a  party  club,  it  was  the  reti 
flag  of  England  that  he  saw  before  him,  the  symbol  of 
national  moderation  and  national  power,  under  whioh^  when 
every  throne  on  the  continent  had  crumbled  into  dust  beneath 
the  tyrannous  strength  of  France,  mankind  had  found  sure 
refuge  and  triumphant  hope,  and  the  blast  that  tore  every 
other  ensign  to  tatters  served  only  to  unfold  their  o\rij 
and  display  its  beauty  and  its  glory.  Amid  these  oratorical 
splendours  the  old  hands  of  the  club  silently  supplemented 
eloquence  and  argument  by  darker  agencies,  of  which  happily 
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the  candidate  knew  little  until  after.  There  waa  a  red  ban:d 
and  each  musician  received  fifteen  shillings  a  day,  there 
happening  accidentally  to  be  among  them  no  fewer  than  ten  je^I  23. 
patriotic  red  plumpers.  Large  tea^-parties  attracted  red  ladies. 
The  inns  great  and  small  were  thrown  joyously  open  on  one 
side  or  other,  and  when  the  time  came,  our  national  heroes 
from  Kobia  Hood  to  Lord  Nelson  and  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, as  well  as  half  the  animal  kingdom,  the  swan  and 
salmon,  horses,  bulls,  boars,  lions,  and  eagles,  of  all  the 
colours  pf  the  rainbow  and  m  every  kind  of  strange  partner- 
ship, sent  in  bills  for  meat  and  liquor  supplied  to  free  and 
independent  electors  to  the  tune  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds.  Apart  from  these  black  arts,  and  apart  from  the 
duke's  intereiSt,  there  was  a  good  force  of  the  staunch  and 
honest  type,  the  life-blood  of  electioneering  and  the  salvation 
of  party  government,  who  cried  stoutly,  'I  was  born  Bed, 
I  live  Bed,  and  I  will  die  Bed,'  '  We  started  on  the  canvass,' 
says  one  who  was  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  'at  eight  in  the 
morning  and  worked  at  it  for  about  nine  hours,  with  a  great 
crowd,  band  and  flags,  and  innumerable  glasses  of  beer  and 
wipe  all  jumbled  together ;  then  a  dinner  of  30  or  40,  with 
speeches  and  songs  until  say  ten  o'clock;  then  he  always 
played  a  rubber  of  whist,  and  about  twelve  or  one  I  got 
to  bed  and  not  to  sleep.' 

At  length  the  end  came.  At  the  nomination  the  show  of 
hands  was  against  the  reds,  but  when  the  poll  was  taken  and 
closed  on  the  second  day,  Gladstone  appeared  at  the  head  of 
it  with  887  votes,  against  798  for  his  colleague  Handley,  and 
T26  for  the  fallen  Wilde.  '  Yesterday'  (Dec.  13,  1832),  he 
tells  his  father,  *we  went  to  the  town  hall  at  9  a.m.,  when 
the  mayor  cast  up  the  numbers  and  declared  the  poll. 
While  he  was  doing  this  the  popular  wrath  vented  itself  for 
the  most  part  upon  Handley.  .  .  .  The  sergeant  obtained  me 
a  hearing,  and  I  spoke  for  perhaps  an  hour  or  more,  but  it 
was  flat  work,  as  they  were  no  more  than  patient,  and  agreed 
with  but  little  that  I  said.  The  sergeant  then  spoke  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  ...  He  went  into  matters  connected 
with  his  own  adieu  to  Newark,  besought  the  people  most 
»ergtttioally   to  b^ar  with  their  disappointment  like  men^ 
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and  expressed  his  farewell  with  great  depth  of  feeling. 
Affected  to  tears  himself,  he  affected  others  also.  In  the 
1832.  evening  near  fifty  dined  here  [Clinton  Arms]  and  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  was  manifested/  The  new  member 
began  his  first  speech  as  a  member  of  parliament  as 
follows :  — 

Gentlemen:  In  looking  forward  to  the  field  which  is  now 
opened  before  me,  I  cannot  but  conceive  that  I  shall  often  be 
reproached  with  being  not  your  representative  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Now  I  should  rather 
incline  to  exaggerate  than  to  extenuate  such  connection  as  does 
exist  between  me  and  that  nobleman :  and  for  my  part  should  have 
no  reluctance  to  see  every  sentiment  which  ever  passed  between  us, 
whether  by  letter  or  by  word  of  mouth,  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
world.  I  met  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  upon  the  broad  ground  of 
public  principle,  and  upon  that  ground  alone.  I  own  no  other 
bond  of  union  with  him  than  this,  that  he  in  his  exalted  sphere, 
and  I  in  my  humble  one,  entertained  the  same  persuasion,  that  the 
institutions  of  this  country  are  to  be  defended  against  those  who 
threaten  their  destruction,  at  all  hazards,  and  to  all  extremities. 
Why  do  you  return  me  to  parliament  ?  Not  because  I  am  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  man,  simply :  but  because,  coinciding  with 
the  duke  in  political  sentiment,  you  likewise  admit  that  one 
possessing  so  large  a  property  here,  and  faithfully  discharging  the 
duties  which  the  possession  of  that  property  entails,  ought  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  to  exercise  a  certain  influence.  You  return 
me  to  parliament,  not  merely  because  I  am  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
man :  but  because  both  the  man  whom  the  duke  has  sent,  and  the 
duke  himself,  are  your  men. 

The  election  was  of  course  pointed  to  by  rejoicing  con- 
servatives as  a  proof  the  more  of  that  reaction  which  the 
ministerial  and  radical  press  was  audacious  enough  to  laugh 
at.  This  borough,  says  the  local  journalist,  was  led  awaj 
by  the  bubble  reform,  to  support  those  who  by  specious 
and  showy  qualification  had  dazzled  their  eyes ;  delusion  had 
vanished,  shadows  satisfied  no  longer,  Newark  was  restored 
to  its  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  friends  of  order  and 
good  government.     Of  course  the  intimates  of  the  days  of 
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his   youth    were    delighted.     We    want    such   a  man    as 

Gladstone,  wrote  Hallam  to  Gaskell  (October  1,  1832);  'in 

some  things  he  is  likely  to  be  obstinate  and  prejudiced  ;  but   ^^2H 

he  has  a  fine  fund  of  high  chivalrous   tory  sentiment,  and 

a  tongue,  moreover,  to  let  it  loose  with.     I  think  he  may  do 

a  great  deal.' 

In  the  course  of  his  three  months  of  sojourn  at  Newark 
Mr.  Gladstone  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  great  man  at  Clumber. 

The  duke  received  me,  he  tells  his  father,  with  the  greatest 
bndness,  and  conversed  with  such  ease  and  familiarity  of  manner 
a3  speedily  to  dispel  a  certain  degree  of  awe  which  I  had  previously 
entertained,  and  to  throw  me  perhaps  more  off  my  guard  than 
I  ought  to  have  been  in  company  with  a  man  of  his  age  and  rank. 
.  .  .  The  utmost  regularity  and  subordination  appears  to  prevail 
in  the  family,  and  no  doubt  it  is  in  many  respects  a  good  specimen 
of  the  old  English  style.  He  is  apparently  a  most  affectionate 
father,  but  still  the  sons  and  daughters  are  under  a  certain  degree 
of  restraint  in  his  presence.  .  ,  .  A  man,  be  his  station  of  life  what 
it  may,  more  entirely  divested  of  personal  pride  and  arrogance, 
more  single-minded  and  disinterested  in  his  views,  or  more 
courageous  and  resolute  in  determination  to  adhere  to  them  as 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  I  cannot  conceive. 

From  this  frigid  interior  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  way  to 
the  genial  company  of  Milnes  Gaskell  at  Thornes  and  had 
a  delightful  week.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  spend  some 
days  with  his  sick  mother  at  Leamington.  '  We  have  been 
singularly  dealt  with  as  a  family,'  he  observes,  *  once  snatched 
from  a  position  where  we  were  what  is  called  entering 
society,  and  sent  to  comparative  seclusion  as  regards  family 
establishment  —  and  now  again  prevented  from  assuming  the 
situation  that  seems  the  natural  termination  of  a  career 
like  my  father's.  Here  is  a  noble  trial  —  for  me  personally 
to  exercise  a  kindly  and  unselfish  feeling,  if  amid  the  ex- 
citements and  allurements  now  near  me,  I  am  enabled  duly 
to  realise  the  bond  of  consanguinity  and  suffer  with  those 
whom  Providence  has  ordained  to  suffer.'  And  this  assuredly 
was  no  mere  entry  in  a  journal.  In  betrothals,  marriages, 
deaths,  on  all  the  great  occasions  of  life  in  his  circle,  his 
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lettefa  tinder  old-fashioned  formalities  of  phrase  yet  beat 
with  a  marked  and  living  pulse  of  genuine  interest,  solicitodo, 
1S33<     sympathy,  unselfishness,  and  union. 

in 

As  always,  he  sought  refreshment  from  turmoil  that  wt« 
only  moderately  congenial  to  him,  in  reading  and  writiih:. 
Among  much  else  he  learns  Shelley  by  heart,  but  his  devotion 
to  Wordsworth  is  unshaken.  'One  remarkable  similarity 
prevails  between  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  ;  the  quality  * : 
combining  and  connecting  everywhere  external  nature  wit:. 
internal  and  unseen  mind.  But  how  different  are  they  11 
applications.  It  frets  and  irritates  the  one,  it  is  tlie  key  x-j 
the  peacefulness  of  the  other.'  Two  books  of  Paradi9e  AV- 
gained^  he  finds  'very  objectionable  on  religious  groundji,'  — 
the  books  presumably  where  Milton  has  been  convicte«l  wf 
Arian  heresy.  He  still  has  energy  enough  left  for  more 
mundane  things,  to  write  a  succession  of  articles  for  ti>f 
Liverpool  Standard^  and  he  finds  time  to  record  liis  j- y 
(December  7)  '  over  five  Eton  first  classes  *  at  Oxford.  Tlun, 
by  and  by,  tlie  election  accounts  come  in.  The  arrangemen: 
had  been  made  that  tlie  expenses  were  not  to  exceed  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  of  which  the  duke  was  to  contribute  one  half, 
and  John  Gladstone  the  other  half.  It  now  appeared  tbat 
twice  as  much  would  not  suffice.  The  new  member  flune 
himself  with  all  his  soul  into  a  struggle  with  his  committ^^e 
agaitist  the  practice  of  opening  public  houses  and  the  exor- 
bitant  demands  that  came  of  it.  Open  houses,  he  protester!, 
meant  profligate  expenditure  and  organised  dninkenne^^: 
they  were  not  a  pecuniary  question,  but  a  question  of  right 
and  wrong.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  poIIine« 
his  agent  had  said  to  him,  speaking  about  special  constuble^ 
that  he  scarcely  knew  how  they  could  be  got  if  wanted,  f<»r 
he  thought  nearly  every  man  in  the  town  was  drunk.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  committee  assured  him  of  the  di^ 
couraging  truth  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  voters  couM 
not  be  got  to  the  poll  without  a  breakfast ;  and  an  observer 
from  another  planet  might  perhaps  have  asked  himself 
whether  all  this  was  so  remarkable  an  improvement  on  iIm 
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duke  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  own.  Mr.  Gladstone 
still  stood  to  it  that  a  system  of  entertainment  that  ended 
in  producing  a  state  of  general  intoxication,  was  the  most  ^y^^S, 
demoralising  and  vicious  of  all  forms  of  outlay,  and  the 
Newark  worthies  were  bewildered  and  confounded  by  the 
gigantic  dialectical  and  rhetorical  resources  of  their  incensed 
representative.  The  fierce  battle  lasted,  with  moments  of 
mitigation,  over  many  of  the  thirteen  years  of  the  connection. 
Of  all  the  measures  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  destined  in  days 
to  come  to  place  upon  the  statute  book,  none  was  more 
salutary  than  the  law  that  purified  corrupt  practices  at 
elections.^ 

On  his  birthday  at  the  close  of  this  eventful  year,  here  is 
his  entry  in  his  diary  :  —  ^  On  this  day  I  have  completed  my 
twenty-third  year.  .  .  ,     The  exertions  of  the  year  have  been 
smaller  than  those  of  the  last,  but  in  some  respects  the 
diminution  has  been  unavoidable.     In  future  I  hope  circum- 
stances will  bind  me  down  to  work  with  a  rigour  which  my 
natui^al  sluggishness  will  find  it  impossible  to  elude.     I  wish 
that  I  could  hope  my  frame  of  mind  had  been  in  any  degree 
removed  from  earth  and  brought  nearer  to  heaven,  that  the 
habit  of  my  mind  had  been  imbued  with  something  of  that 
spirit  which  is  not  of  this  world.     I  have  now  familiarised 
myself  with  maxims  sanctioning  and  encouraging  a  degree 
of  intercourse  with  society,  perhaps  attended  with  much  risk. 
.  .  .    Nor  do  I  now  think  myself  warranted  in  withdrawing 
from  the  practices  of  my  fellow  men   except  when  they 
really  involve  an  encouragement  of  sin,  in  which  case  I  do 
certainly  rank  races  and  theatres.  .  s  .'    ^  Periods  like  these,' 
be  writes  to  his  friend  Gaskell  (January  3,  1888),  ^grievous 
generally  in  many  of  their  results,  are  by  no  means  unfavour- 
able to  the  due  growth  and  progress  of  individual  character. 
I  remember  a  very  wise  saying  of  Archidamus  in  Thucydides, 
that  the  being  educated  iv  rok  avarfKaiordroK  brings  strength 
and  efficacy  to  the  character.'  ^ 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  father  at  this  exciting  epoch 

^Bir  Henry  Jameses  Act  (1S83).        from  man,  except  that  he  turnfl  out 
'Xhac  i.  S4,  §  7.  —  'We  should    best  who  is  trained  in  tJiie  sbarpeet 
remember   that   man    differs    little    school^ 

VOL.  I  —  H 
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Mr.  Gladstone  says,  that  before  the  sudden  opening  now 
made  for  him,  what  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  wast 
1833  '*  good  many  years  of  silent  reading  and  inquiry/  Thai 
blessed  dream  was  over;  his  own  temperament  and  outer 
circumstances,  both  of  them  made  its  realisation  impossiUe : 
but  in  a  sense  he  clung  to  it  all  his  days.  He  entered  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  (January  25),  and  he  dined  pretty  frequently 
in  hall  down  to  1839,  meeting  many  old  Eton  and  Oxford 
acquaintances,  more  genuine  law  students  than  himself.  He 
kept  thirteen  terms  but  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  If 
he  had  intended  to  undergo  a  legal  training,  the  design 
was  ended  by  Newark.  After  residing  for  a  short  time  in 
lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street,  he  took  quarters  at  the  Albany 
(March  1838),  which  remained  his  London  home  for  six 
yeai*s.  ^  I  am  getting  on  rapidly  with  my  furnishing/  he 
tells  his  father,  ^  and  I  shall  be  able,  I  feel  confident,  to  do  it 
all,  including  plate,  within  the  liberal  limits  which  you  allow. 
I  cannot  warmly  enough  thank  you  for  the  terms  and' footing 
on  which  you  propose  to  place  me  in  the  chambers,  but 
I  really  fear  that  after  this  year  my  allowance  in  all  will  be 
greater  not  only  than  I  have  any  title  to,  but  than  I  ought 
to  accept  without  blushing.'  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club  the  previous  month,*  and  now 
was  ^  elected  loithovt  my  will  (but  not  more  than  without  it ) 
a  member  of  the  Carlton  Club.'  He  would  not  go  to  dinner 
parties  on  Sundays,  not  even  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
was  closely  attentive  to  the  minor  duties  of  social  life,  if 
duties  they  be ;  he  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  etiquette  of 
calls,  and  on  some  afternoons  he  notes  that  he  made  a  dozen 
or  fourteen  of  them.  He  frequented  musical  parties,  where 
his  fine  voice,  now  reasonably  well  trained,  made  him  a  wel- 
come guest,  and  he  goes  to  public  concerta  where  he  finds 
Pasta  and  Schroder  splendid.  His  irrepressible  desire  to 
expand  himself  in  writing  or  in  speech  found  a  vent  in  con- 
stant articles  in  the  Liverpool  Standard^  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  ordinary  juvenilia  of  a  keen  young  college 

1  PropoBed  by  Sir  R.  Inglis  and  Tannton.  He  was  on  the  committee 
seconded  by  George  Denwon,  after-  from  1834  to  1838,  and  he  withdrew 
wards    the    militant  Archdeacon  of    from  the  Club  at  the  end  of  1812. 
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politician.  He  was  confident  that,  whether  estimated  by  CHAP. 
their  numbers,  their  wealth,  or  their  respectability,  the  con-  y  '  , 
servatives  indubitably  held  in  their  hands  the  means  and  jet.24. 
elements  of  permanent  power.  He  discbarges  a  fusillade 
from  Roman  history  against  the  bare  idea  of  vote  by  ballot, 
quotes  Cicero  as  its  determined  enemy,  and  ascribes  to 
secret  suffrage  the  fall  of  the  republic.  He  quotes  with 
much  zest  a  sentence  from  an  ultra-radical  journal  that  the 
life  of  the  West  Indian  negro  is  happiness  itself  compared 
with  that  of  the  poor  inmate  of  our  spinning-mills.  He 
scores  a  good  point  for  the  patron  of  Newark,  by  an  eloquent 
article  on  the  one  man  who  had  laboured  to  retrieve  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  factory  children,  and  ends  with 
a  taunting  reminder  to  the  reformers  that  this  one  man, 
Sadler,^  was  the  nominee  of  a  borough-monger,  and  that 
borough  monger  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  his  church-going  never  flagged. 
In  1840  his  friend,  the  elder  Acland,  interested  himself  in 
forming  a  small  brotherhood,  with  rules  for  systematic 
exercises  of  devotion  and  works  of  mercy.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  one  of  the  number.  The  names  were  not  published,  nor 
did  any  one  but  the  treasurer  know  the  amounts  given. 
The  pledge  to  personal  and  active  benevolence  seems  not  to 
have  been  strongly  operative,  for  at  the  end  of  1845  (Dec.  7) 
Mr.  Gladstone  writes  to  Hope  in  reference  to  Acland's 
scheme :  — '  The  desire  we  then  both  felt  passed  oflE,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  into  a  plan  of  asking  only  a  donation  and 
subscription.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  duty  to  the  poor  by  money  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  extremely  hard  for  me  —  and  I  suppose  possibly  for  you  — 
to  give  them  much  in  the  shape  of  time  and  thought,  for 
bi)th  with  me  are  already  tasked  up  to  and  beyond  their 
powers.  ...  I  much  wish  we  could  execute  some  plan  which 
without  demanding  much  time  would  entail  the  discharge  of 

^  Sadler  is  now  not  much  more  than  beat  him  at  Leeds  in  1832.    But  he 

a  TiAine,  except  to  students  of   the  deserves  our  honourable  recoUection 

liistory  of  social  reform  in  England,  on  the    ground    mentioned    by  Mr. 

known  to  some  by  a  couple  of  articles  Gladstone,  as  a  man  of  indefatigable 

of  Macattlay*s,  written  in  that  great  and  effective  zeal^  in  one  of  the  best 

man*6  least  worthy  and  least  agreeable  of  causes, 
style,  and  by  the  fact  that  Macaulay 
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some  humble  and  humbling  office.  ...  If  yon  thought  with 
me — and  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not,  except  to  assume 
1883.  ^^®  reverse  is  paying  myself  a  compliment  —  let  us  go  to  work. 
as  in  the  young  dajrs  of  the  college  plan  but  with  a  more 
direct  and  less  ambitious  purpose.'  Of  this  we  may  see  some- 
thing later.  At  a  great  service  at  St.  Paul's,  he  notes  the  glory 
alike  of  sight  and  sound  as  '  possessing  that  remarkable  rn- 
terion  of  the  sublime,  a  grand  result  from  a  combination  of 
simple  elements.'  Edward  Irving  did  not  attract ;  *  a  seen** 
pregnant  with  melancholy  instruction.'  lie  ^as  immenselv 
struck  by  Melvill,  whom  some  of  us  have  heard  pronounc-^i 
by  the  generation  before  us  to  be  the  most  puissant  of  all  tli*» 
men  in  his  calling.     *His  sentiments,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone. 

*  are  manly  in  tone ;  he  deals  powerfully  with  all  his  subjects : 
his  language  is  flowing  and  unbounded ;  his  imagery  vari'  i 
and  intensely  strong.  Vigorous  and  lofty  as  are  his  con- 
ceptions, he  is  not,  I  think,  less  remarkable  for  soundnes.^ 
and  healthiness  of  mind.'  Such  a  passage  shows  amonc 
other  things  how  the  diarist  was  already  teaching  himself 
to  analyse  the  art  of  oratory.  I  may  note  one  rather  curiot> 
habit,  no  doubt  practised  with  a  view  to  training  in  th^* 
art  of  speech.  Besides  listening  to  as  many  sermons  a« 
possible,  he  was  also  for  a  long  time  fond  of  reading  them 
aloud,  especially  Dr.   Arnold's,  in  rather  a   peculiar  war. 

*  My  plan  is,'  he  says,  '  to  strengthen  or  qualify  or  omit 
expressions  as  I  go  along.' 

IV 

In  an  autobiographical  note,  written  in  the  late  days  of 
his  life,  when  he  had  become  the  only  commoner  left  wh> 
had  sat  in  the  old  burned  House  of  Commons,  he  says :  — 

I  took  my  seat  at  the  openinj^  of  1833,  provided  unquestionab:;' 
with  a  large  stock  of  schoollx)y  bashfulness.  The  first  time  tb* 
business  required  me  to  go  to  the  arm  of  the  chair  to  say  souv- 
thing  to  the  Speaker,  Mannors  Sutton  — the  first  of  seven  who^.* 
subject  I  have  been  —  who  was  something  of  a  Keate,  I  remem- 
ber the  revival  in  me  bodily  of  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  a 
schoolboy  stands  before  his  master.    But  apart  from  an  incidental 
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reoollection  of  this  kind,  I  found  it  most  difficult  to  believe  with 
any  reality  of  belief,  that  such  a  poor  and  insignificant  creature 
ad  I,  could  really  belong  to,  really  form  a  part  of,  an  assembly  jg^'  24. 
which,  notwithstanding  the  prosaic  character  of  its  entire  visible 
equipment,  I  felt  to  be  so  august.  What  I*may  term  its  corporeal 
eunvenienees  were,  I  may  observe  in  passing,  marvellously  small. 
I  do  not  think  that  in  any  part  of  the  building  it  afforded  the 
means  of  so  much  as  washing  the  hands.  The  residences  of  mem- 
bers were  at  that  time  less  distant :  but  they  were  principally 
reach^  on  foot.  When  a  large  House  broke  up  after  a  consider- 
able division,  a  copious  dark  stream  found  its  way  up  Parliament 
Street,  Whitehall,  and  Charing  Cross. 

I  remember  that  there  occurred  some  case  in  which  a  constituent 
(probably  a  maltster)  at  Newark  sent  me  a  communication  which 
made  oral  communication  with  the  treasury,  or  with  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  (then  Lord  Althorp),  convenient.  As  to  the 
means  of  bringing  this  about,  I  was  puzzled  and  abashed.  Some 
experienced  friend  on  the  opposition  bench,  probably  Mr.  Goul- 
barn,  said  to  me,  There  is  Lord  Althorp  sitting  alone  on  the 
treasury  bench,  go  to  him  and  tell  him  your  business.  With 
such  encouragement  I  did  it.  Lord  Althorp  received  me  in  the 
kindest  manner  possible,  alike  to  my  pleasure  and  my  surprise. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  first  reformed  House  of 
Commons  was  usually  analysed  as  tories  144 ;  reformers  395 ; 
English  and  Scotch  radicals  76;  Irish  repealers  43.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  for  counting  the  decided  conservatives  as 
160  and  reckoning  as  a  separate  group  a  small  party  who 
had  once  been  tories  and  now  ranked  between  conservative 
opposition  and  whig  ministers.  The  Irish  representatives 
he  divided  between  28  tories,  and  a  body  of  60  who  were 
made  up  of  ministerialists,  conditional  repealers,  and  tithe 
extinguishers.  He  heard  Joseph  Hume,  the  most  effective 
of  the  leading  radicals,  get  the  first  word  in  the  reformed 
parliament,  speaking  for  an  hour  and  perhaps  justifying 
O'Connell's  witty  saying  that  Hume  would  have  been  an 
excellent  speaker,  if  only  he  would  finish  a  sentence  before 
beginning  the  next  but  one  after  it. 

No  more  diligent  member  of  parliament  than  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  ever  sat  upon  the  green  benches.  He  read  his  blue- 
books,  did  his  duty  by  election  committees,  and  on  the 
1833.  fi^*  occasion  when,  in  consequence  of  staying  a  little  too 
long  at  a  dinner  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's,  he  missed  a 
division,  his  self-reproach  was  almost  as  sharp  as  if  he  bad 
fallen  into  mortal  sin.  This  is  often  enough  the  way  with 
virtuous  young  members,  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  zealous  ide^il 
of  parliamentary  duty  lasted,  and  both  at  first  and  alwa>> 
he  was  a  singular  union  of  deep  meditative  seriousness  with 
untiring  animation,  assiduity,  and  practical  energy  and  force 
working  over  a  wide  field  definitely  mapped. 

In  the  assembly  where  he  was  one  day  to  rank  among 
the  most  powerful  orators  ever  inscribed  upon  its  golden 
roll,  he  first  opened  his  lips  in  a  few  words  on  a  Newark 
petition  (April  30)  and  shortly  after  (May  21)  he  spoke 
two  or  three  minutes  on  an  Edinburgh  petition.  A  little 
later  the  question  of  slavery,  where  he  knew  every  inch  of 
the  ground,  brought  him  to  a  serious  ordeal.  In  May, 
Stanley  as  colonial  secretary  introduced  the  proposals  of  the 
government  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  colonial  slavery. 
Abolition  was  to  be  preceded  by  an  intermediate  stage, 
designated  as  apprenticeship,  to  last  for  twelve  years;  and 
the  planters  were  to  be  helped  through  the  difficulties  of  the 
ti-ansition  by  a  loan  of  fifteen  millions.  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  the  intermediate  period  was  shortened  from 
twelve  years  to  seven,  and  the  loan  of  fifteen  millions  wsji 
transformed  into  a  free  gift  of  twenty.  To  this  scheme  John 
Gladstone,  whose  indomitable  energy  made  him  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  West  Indian  interest,  was  consistently  opposed 
and  he  naturally  became  the  mark  of  abolitionist  attack. 
The  occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  fii'st  speech  was  an  attack  by 
Lord  Howick  on  the  manager  of  John  Gladstone's  Demerara 
estates,  whom  he  denounced  as  '  the  murderer  of  slaves,'  — 
an  attack  made  without  notice  to  the  two  sons  of  the 
incriminated  proprietor  sitting  in  front  of  him.  He  declared 
that  the  slaves  on  the  Vreedenhoop  sugar  plantations  were 
systematically  worked  to  death  in  order  to  increase  the 
crop.  Mr.  Gladstone  tried  in  vain  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
Chairman  on  May  80,  and  the  next  day  he  wished  to  speak 
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but  saw  no  good  opportunity.  '  The  emotions  through  which 
one  passes,  at  least  through  which  I  pass,  in  anticipating 
such  an  effort  as  this,  are  painful  and  humiliating.  The  j^^^^i. 
utter  prostration  and  depression  of  spirit ;  the  deep  sincerity, 
the  burdensome  and  overpowering  reality  of  the  feeling  of 
mere  feebleness  and  incapacity,  felt  in  the  inmost  heart, 
yet  not  to  find  relief  by  expression,  because  the  expression 
of  such  things  goes  for  affectation, — these  things  I  am  unequal 
to  describe,  yet  I  have  experienced  them  now.'  On  June  8, 
the  chance  came.  Here  is  his  story  of  the  day:  ^ Began  le 
miei  PrigionL  West  India  meeting  of  members  at  one 
at  Lord  Sandon's.  Resolutions  discussed  and  agreed  upon ; 
.  .  .  dined  early.  Re-an-anged  my  notes  for  the  debate. 
Rode.  House  5  to  1.  Spoke  my  first  time,  for  50  minutes. 
My  leading  desire  was  to  benefit  the  cause  of  those  who  are 
now  so  sorely  beset.  The  House  heard  me  very  kindly, 
and  my  friends  were  satisfied.  Tea  afterwards  at  the 
Carlton."  The  speech  was  an  uncommon  success.  Stanley, 
the  minister  mainly  concerned,  congratulated  him  with  more 
than  those  conventional  compliments  which  the  good  nature 
of  the  House  of  Commons  expects  to  be  paid  to  any  decent 
beginner.  'I  never  listened  to  any  speech  with  greater 
pleasure,'  said  Stanley,  himself  the  prince  of  debaters  and 
then  in  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his  career ;  '  the  member  for 
Newark  argued  his  case  with  a  temper,  an  ability,  and  a 
fairness  which  may  well  be  cited  as  a  good  model  to  many 
older  members  of  this  House.'  His  own  leader,  though  hfe 
spoke  later,  said  nothing  in  his  speech  about  the  new  recruit, 
but  two  days  after  Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned  that  Sir  R. 
Peel  came  up  to  him  and  praised  Monday  night's  affair. 
King  William  wrote  to  Althorp :  '  he  rejoices  that  a  young 
member  has  come  forward  in  so  promising  a  manner,  as 
Viscount  Althorp  states  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  to  have  done.'^ 
Apart  from  its  special  vindication  in  close  detail  of  the 
state  of  things  at  Vreedenhoop  as  being  no  worse  than 
others,  the  points  of  the  speech  on  this  great  issue  of  the 
time  were  familiar  ones.  He  confessed  with  shame  and 
pain  that  cases  of  cruelty  had  existed,  and  would  always 
^  Memoir  of  Althorp,  p.  471. 
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exist,  under  the  system  of  slavery,  and  that  this  was  't 
substantial  reason  why  the  British  legislature  and  puUic 
1833.  Should  set  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  provide  for  iu 
extinction.'  He  admitted,  too,  that  we  had  not  fulfilled  oar 
Christian  obligations  by  communicating  the  inestimiiUe 
benefits  of  our  i*eligion  to  the  slaves  in  our  colonies,  and  that 
the  belief  among  the  early  English  planters,  that  if  you  made 
a  man  a  Christian  you  could  not  keep  him  a  slave,  bad 
led  them  to  the  monstrous  conclusion  that  they  ought 
not  to  impart  Christianity  to  their  slaves.  Its  extinction 
was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  desired,  and  in  good 
earnest  to  be  forwarded,  but  immediate  and  unconditiooed 
emancipation,  without  a  previous  advance  in  character,  must 
place  the  negro  in  a  state  where  he  would  be  his  own  worst 
enemy,  and  so  must  crown  all  the  wrongs  already  done 
to  him  by  cutting  ofiP  the  last  hope  of  rising  to  a  higher 
level  in  social  existence.  At  spme  later  period  of  his  life 
Mr.  Gladstone  read  a  corrected  report  of  his  first  speech,  and 
found  its  tone  much  less  than  satisfactory.  ^  But  of  course/ 
he  adds,  ^allowance  must  be  made  for  the  enormous  and 
most  blessed  change  of  opinion  since  that  day  on  the  subject 
of  negro  slavery.  I  must  say,  however,  that  even  before  this 
time  I  had  come  to  entertain  little  or  no  confidence  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  resident  agents  in  the  West  Indies.*  *1 
can  now  see  plainly  enough,'  he  said  sixty  years  later,  *the 
sad  defects,  the  real  illiberalisra  of  my  opinions  on  tbst 
subject.  Yet  they  were  not  illiberal  as  compared  with  the 
ideas  of  the  times,  and  as  declared  in  parliament  in  18«)3 
they  obtained  the  commendation  of  the  liberal  leaders.* 

It  is  fair  to  remember  that  Pitt,  Fox,  Grenville,  and  Grey, 
while  eager  to  bring  the  slave  trade  to  an  instant  end, 
habitually  disclaimed  as  a  calumny  any  intention  of  emanci- 
pating the  blacks  on  the  sugar  islands.  In  1807,  when  the 
foul  blot  of  the  trade  was  abolished,  even  Wilberforce  him- 
self discouraged  attempts  to  abolish  slavery,  though  the 
noble  philanthropist  soon  advanced  to  the  full  length  of  hi» 
own  principles.  Peel  in  1833  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either  immediate  emancipation  or  gradual.  Disraeli  has  put 
his  view  on  deliberate  record  that  ^the  movement  of  the 
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middle  class  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  virtuons,  but  it   chap. 
was  not  wise.     It  was  an  ignorant  movement.    The  history  of  ^    ^'    ^ 
the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  English,  and  its  consequences,   j^^  £4. 
would  be  a  narrative  of  ignorance,  injustice,  blundering,  waste, 
and  havoc,  not  easily  paralleled  in  the  history  of  mankind.'  ^ 

A  week  later  Lord  Howick  proposed  to  move  for  papers 
rektiug  to  Vreedenhoop.  Lord  Althorp  did  not  refuse  to 
^^rant  them,  but  recommended  him  to  drop  his  motion,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  on  the  equal  necessity  of  a  similar 
return  for  all  neighbouring  plantations.  Howick  ttrithdrew 
his  motion,  though  he  afterwards  asserted  that  ministers 
had  declined  the  return,  which  was  not  true.  When  Buxton 
moved  to  reduce  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Gladstone 
voted  against  him.  On  the  following  day  Stanley,  without 
previous  intimation,  announced  the  change  from  twelve 
years  to  seven.  ^  I  spoke  a  few  sentences,*  Mr.  Gladstone 
enters  in  his  diary,  '  in  much  confusion  :  for  I  could  not 
easily  recover  from  the  sensation,  caused  by  the  sudden 
overthrow  of  an  entire  and  undoubting  alliance.' 

The  question  of  electoral  scandals  at  Liverpool,  which 
naturally  excited  lively  interest  in  a  family  with  local  ties 
so  strong,  came  up  in  various  forms  during  the  session, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  (July  4)  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke 
upon  it,  *  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  anything  but  satis- 
factorily to  myself.'  Nor  can  the  speech  now  be  called 
satwtactory  by  any  one  else,  except  for  the  enunciation  of 
the  sound  maxim  that  the  giver  of  a  bribe  deserves  punish- 
ment quite  as  richly  as  the  receiver.  Four  days  later  he 
spoke  for  something  less  than  half  an  hour  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Reform  bill.  'I  was  heard,' 
he  tells  his  father,  *with  kindness  and  indulgence,  but  it 
iii  after  all,  uphill  work  to  address  an  assembly  so  much 
estranged  in  feeling  from  one's  self.'  Peel's  speech  was 
d^cribed  as  temporising,  and  the  deliverance  of  his  young 
lieutenant  was  temporising  too,  though  firm  on  the  necessary 
principle,  as  he  called  it,  of  which  the  world  was  before 
long  to  hear  so  much  from  him,  that  the  nation  should  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  a  national  church. 

^  Lord  Qeorge  Bentinek,  chapter  zviii.  p.  824. 
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Besides  his  speeches  he  gave  a  full  number  of  party  TOtei. 
some  of  them  interesting  enough  in  view  of  the  vast  career 
1833.  before  him.  I  think  the  first  of  them  all  was  in  the  inajoritj 
of  428  against  40  upon  O'Connell's  amendment  for  repcAU — 
an  occasion  that  came  vividly  to  his  memory  on  the  eve  of 
his  momentous  change  of  policy  in  1886.  He  voted  for  tLr 
worst  clauses  of  the  Irish  Coercion  bill,  including  the  conn- 
martial  clause.  He  fought  steadily  against  the  admission 
of  Jews  to  parliament.  He  fought  against  the  admission  o: 
dissenters  without  a  test  to  the  universities,  which  he  descrtbei 
as  seminaries  for  the  established  church.  He  supported  th^ 
existing  corn  law.  He  said  *  No  *  to  the  property  tax  and 
^  Aye '  for  retaining  the  house  and  window  taxes.  He  resisted 
a  motion  of  Hume's  for  the  abolition  of  military  and  nav^il 
sinecures  (February  14),  and  another  motion  of  the  same 
excellent  man's  for  the  abolition  of  all  flogging  in  the  army 
save  for  mutiny  and  drunkenness.  He  voted  against  tL^ 
publication  of  the  division  lists.  He  voted  with  minister! 
both  against  shorter  parliaments  and  (April  2o)  against  tht- 
ballot,  a  cardinal  refoim  carried  by  his  own  government  fort) 
years  later.  On  the  other  hand  he  voted  (July  5)  with  Lord 
Ashley  against  postponing  his  beneficent  policy  of  factorr 
legislation;  but  he  did  not  vote  either  way  a  fortnight  laUrr 
when  Althorp  sensibly  reduced  the  limit  of  ten  hours*  work 
in  factories  from  the  impracticable  age  of  eighteen  propoa&ed 
by  Ashley,  to  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  supported  a  bill  against 
work  on  Sundays. 

V 

A  page  or  two  from  his  diary  will  carry  us  succinctlj 
enough  over  the  rest  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  his 
parliamentary  life. 

July  21, 1833,  Sunday,  — ...  Wrote  some  lines  and  prose  also. 
Finished  Strype.  Read  Abbott  and  Sumner  aloud.  Thought 
for  some  hours  on  my  own  future  destiny,  and  took  a  solitary  walk 
to  and  about  Kensington  Gardens.  Jnly  23.  — Read  VAUema^e, 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  finished  factory  report  July  25.  —  Went  to 
breakfast  with  old  Mr.  Wilberforce,  introduced  by  his  son.  He  is 
cheerful  and  serene,  a  beautiful  picture  of  old  age  in  sight  of  im- 
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mortality.   Heard  him  pray  with  liis  family.   Blessing  and  honour    CHAP, 
are  upon  his  head.     July  30.  — V AUerruxgne.     Bulwer's  England.   ^     ^'    ^ 
PamelL    Ixx)ked  at  my  Plato.   Rode.   House.   Jvly  31.  —  Hallam    j^^  24. 
breakfasted  with  me.   .   .  .     Committee  on  West  India  bill  fin- 
ished. .  .  .    German  lesson.   August  2.  —  Worked  German  several 
hours.     Read  half  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,    L'Allemagne. 
Ptode.    House.   August  3.  —  German  lesson  and  worked  alone. .  .  . 
Attended  Mr.  Wilberforce's  funeral ;  it  brought  solemn  thoughts, 
particularly   about    the  slaves.      This  a  burdensome  question. 
[German  kept  up  steadily  for  many  days.]   August  9.  —  House  . . . 
voted  in  48  to  87  against  legal  tender  clause.   .   .   .     Bead  Tasso. 
August  11.  —  St.  James's  morning  and  afternoon.     Read  Bible. 
Abbott  (finished)  and  a  sermon  of  Blomfield's  aloud.     Wrote  a 
paraphrase  of  part  of  chapter  8  of  Romans.     August  15.  —  Com- 
mittee  l^J.     Rode.     Plato.     Finished  Tasso,  canto  1.     Anti- 
slavery  observations  on  bill.    German  vocabulary  and  exercise. 
August  16.  —  2|-3^  Committee  finished.  German  lesson.  Finished 
Plato,  Republic,  bk.  v.     Preparing  to  pack.    August  17.  —  Started 
for  Aberdeen  onboard  Queen  of  Scotland  at  12.  August  ISth,  —  Rose 
to  breakfast,  but  uneasily.     Attempted  reading,  and  read  most  of 
Baxter's  narrative.    Not  too  unwell  to  reflect.     Augu^  19th,' — 
Bemained  in  bed.   Read  Goethe  and  translated  a  few  lines.    Also 
Beauties  of  Shakespere.    In  the  evening  it  blew :  very  ill  though  in 
be<L    Could  not  help  admiring  the  crests  of  the  waves  even  as  I 
stood  at  cabin  window.    August  20.  —  Arrived  8j^  a.m.  —  56}  hours. 

His  father  met  him,  and  in  the  evening  he  and  his  brother 
found  themselves  at  the  new  paternal  seat.  In  1829  John 
Gladstone,  after  much  negotiation,  had  bought  the  estate  of 
Fasque  in  Kincardineshire  for  £80,000,  to  which  and  to 
other  Scotch  affairs  he  devoted  his  special  and  personal 
attention  pifetty  exclusively.  The  home  at  Seaforth  was 
broken  ap,  though  relatives  remained  there  or  in  the 
neighboarhood.  For  some  time  he  had  a  house  in  Edin- 
burgh for  private  residence  —  the  centre  house  in  AthoU 
Crescent.  They  used  for  three  or  four  years  to  come  in 
from  Kincardineshire,  and  spend  the  winter  months  in 
Edinburgh.  Fasque  was  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
This  was  W.  E.  Gladstone's  first  visit,  followed  by  at  least 
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one  long  annual  spell  for  the  remaining  eighteen  years  of 
his  father's  life. 

1838.  ^^  ^^^  morning  of  his  arrival,  he  notes,  *  I  rode  to  the  mill 
of  Kincairn  to  see  Mackay  who  was  shot  last  night.  He  was 
suffering  much  and  seemed  near  death.  Read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  him  (Psalms  51,  69,  71,  Isaiah  55,  Joh.  14,  Col. 
3).  Left  my  prayer  book.'  The  visit  was  repeated  daily 
until  the  poor  man's  death  a  week  later.  Apart  from  such 
calls  of  duty,  books  are  his  main  interest  He  is  greatly 
delighted  with  Hamilton's  Men  and  Manners  in  America. 
Alfieri's  Antigone  he  dislikes  as  having  the  faults  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  drama.  He  grinds  away  through  Gifford's 
Pitt^  and  reads  Hallam's  Middle  Ages.  'My  method  has 
usually  been,  1,  to  read  over  regularly ;  2,  to  glance  again 
over  all  I  have  read,  and  analyse.'  He  was  just  as  little  of 
the  lounger  in  his  lighter  reading.  Schiller's  plays  he  went 
through  with  attention,  finding  it '  a  good  plan  to  read  along 
with  history,  historical  plays  of  the  same  events  for  material 
illustration,  as  well  as  aid  to  the  memory.'  He  read  Scott's 
chapters  on  Mary  Stuart  in  his  history  of  Scotland,  'to 
enable  me  better  to  appreciate  the  admii-able  judgment 
of  Schiller  (in  Maria  Sticart)  both  where  he  has  adhered  to 
history  and  where  he  has  gone  beyond  it.'  He  finds  fault 
with  the  Temistode  of  Metastasio,  as  '  too  humane.'  '  History- 
should  not  be  violated  without  a  reason.  It  may  be  set  aside 
to  fill  up  poetical  verisimilitude.  If  history  assigns  a  cause 
inadequate  to  its  effect,  or  an  effect  inadequate  to  its  cause, 
poetry  may  supply  the  deficiency  for  the  sake  of  an  impressive 
whole.  But  it  is  too  much  to  overset  a  narrative  and  call  it 
a  historical  play.'     Then  came  a  tragic  stroke  in  real  life. 

October  6, 1833.  —  Post  hour  to-day  brought  me  •a  melancholy 
announcement  —  the  death  of  Arthur  Hallain.  This  intelligence 
was  deeply  oppressive  even  to  my  selfish  disposition.  I  mourn  in 
him,  for  myself,  my  earliest  near  friend ;  for  my  fellow  creatures, 
one  who  would  have  adorned  his  age  and  country,  a  mind  full  of 
beauty  and  of  power,  attaining  almost  to  that  ideal  standard  of 
which  it  is  presumption  to  expect  an  example.  When  shall  I  see 
his  like  ?   Yet  this  dispensation  is  not  all  pain,  for  there  is  a  hope 
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and  not  (in  my  mind)  a  bare  or  rash  hope  that  his  soul  rests  with 
<iod  in  Jesus  Christ.  ...  I  walked  upon  the  hills  to  muse  upon 
this  very  moumftd  event,  which  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  Alas  for  j^^^  2A 
his  family  and  his  intended  bride.  October  7th,  —  My  usual  occu- 
pations, but  not  without  many  thoughts  upon  my  departed  friend. 
Bible.  Alfieri,  WcUlenMeinf  Plato,  Gifford's  Pitt,  Biographia  Liter- 
iiricL,  Bode  with  my  father  and  Helen.  All  objects  lay  deep  in 
the  softness  and  solemnity  of  autumnal  decay.  Alas,  my  poor 
friend  was  cut  off  in  the  spring  of  his  bright  existence. 

December  13,  Edinburgh.  —  Breakfast  with  Dr.  Chalmers.    His 
modesty  is  so  extreme  that  it  is  oppressive  to  those  who  are 
in  his  company,  especially  his  juniors,  since  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  keep  their  behaviour  in  due  proportion  to  his.     He  was 
on  his  own  subject,  the  Poor  Laws,  very  eloquent,  earnest,  and 
impressive.    Perhaps  h^  may  have  been  hasty  in  applying  maxims 
drawn  from  Scotland  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  society  in  Eng- 
land. December  17. — Robertson's  Charies  F.,  Plato,  began  book  10. 
Chalmers.     Singing-lesson  and  practice.    Whist.    Walked  on  the 
Glasgow  road,  first  milestone  to  fourth  and  back  in  70  minutes  — 
the  returning  three  miles  in  about  33f .     Ground  in  some  places 
rather  muddy  and  slippery.    December  26.  — A  feeble  day.    Three 
successive  callers  and  conversation  with  my  father  occupied  the 
morning.    Bead  a  good  allowance  of  Robertson,  an  historian  who 
leads  his  reader  on,  I  think,  more  pleasantly  than  any  I  know.    The 
style  most  attractive,  but  the  mind  of  the  writer  does  not  set  forth 
the  loftiest  principles.     December  29th,  Sunday.  —  Twenty-four 
y^ars  have  I  lived.  .  .  .    Where  is  the  continumis  work  which  ought 
to  fill  up  the  life  of  a  Christian  without  intermission  ?  .  .  .     I  have 
bpen  growing,  that  is  certain ;  in  good  or  evil  ?    Much  fluctuation ; 
often  a  supposed  progress,  terminating  in  finding  myself  at,  or 
short  of,  the  point  which  I  deemed  I  had  left  behind  me.    Business 
and  political  excitement  a  tremendous  trial,  not  so  much  alleviat- 
mg  as  forcibly  dragging  down  the  soul  from  that  temper  which  is 
fit  to  inhale  the  air  of  heaven.    Jan.  8, 1834,  Edinburgh.  —  Break- 
fast with  Dr.  Chalmers.    Attended  his  lecture  2-3.  .' . ,    More  than 
f'ver  struck  with  the  superabundance  of  Dr.  C.'s  gorgeous  language, 
which  leads  him  into  repetitions,  until  the  stores  of  our  tongue  be 
exhausted  on  each  particular  point.    Yet  the  variety  and  magnifi- 
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BOOK    cence  of  his  expositions  must  fix  them  very  strongly  in  the  mind^ 

^    ^       of  his  hearers.    In  ordinary  works  great  attention  would  be  excited 

1834      ^y  ^^®  ^®^y  infrequent  occurrence  of  the  very  brilliant  expression* 

and  illustrations  with  which  he  cloys  the  palate.     His  gems  li- 

like  paving  stones.    He  does  indeed  seem  to  be  an  admirabie  mac 

Of  Edinburgh  his  knowledge  soon  became  intimate.  Hi^ 
father  and  mother  took  him  to  that  city,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  1814.  He  spent  a  spring  there  in  1828  jusit  befon- 
going  to  Oxford,  and  he  recollected  to  the  end  of  iu.* 
life  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson's  on  the  Repent- 
ance of  Judas,  'a  great  and  striking  subject/  Soohr 
circumstance  or  another  brought  him  into  relations  with 
Chalmers,  that  ripened  into  friendship.  '  We  used  to  have 
walks  together,'  Mr.  Gladstone  remembered,  *  chiefly  out  of 
the  town  by  the  Dean  Bridge  and  along  the  Queensferry 
road.  On  one  of  our  walks  together,  Chalmers  took  me 
down  to  see  one  of  his  districts  by  the  water  of  Leith,  and 
I  remember  we  went  into  one  or  more  of  the  cottages.  He 
went  in  with  smiling  countenance,  greeting  and  being  greeted 
by  the  people,  and  sat  down.  But  he  had  nothing  to  ssr. 
He  was  exactly  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  said  of 
himself  that  he  had  no  small  talk.  His  whole  mind  w«s 
always  full  of  some  great  subject  and  he  could  not  deviate 
from  it.  He  sat  smiling  among  the  people,  but  he  had  no 
small  talk  for  them  and  they  had  no  large  talk.  So  after 
some  time  we  came  away,  he  pleased  to  have  been  with  tbe 
people,  and  they  proud  to  have  had  the  Doctor  with  them.*' 
For  Chalmers  he  never  lost  a  warm  appreciation,  often 
expressed  in  admirable  words  —  *one  of  nature's  nobles; 
his  warrior  grandeur,  his  rich  and  glowing  eloquence,  bis 
absorbed  and  absorbing  earnestness,  above  all  his  singular 
simplicity  and  detachment  from  the  world.'  Among  other 
memories,  ^  There  was  a  quaint  old  shop  at  the  BowheaJ 
which  used  to  interest  me  very  much.  It  was  kept  by  a 
bookseller,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson.  I  remember  being  amused 
by  a  reply  he  made  to  me  one  day  when  I  went  in  and  asked 
for  Booth's  Rev/n  of  Grace.     He  half  turned  his  head  towank 

1  Report  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1890,  In  ScattUh  Liberal, 
May  2,  9,  etc.,  1S90. 
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me,  and  remarked  witb  a  peculiar  twinkle  in  his  eye,  ^^  Ay, 
man,  but  ye're  a  young  chiel  to  be  askin'  after  a  book  like 
that."' 

On  his  way  south  in  January  1834,  Mr.  Gladstone  stajrs . 
with  relatives  at  Seaforth,  'where  even  the   wind   howling 
upon  the   window  at   night  was  dear  and  familiar;'  and  a 
few  days   later  finds   himself  once  more   within   the   ever 
congenial  walls  of  Oxford.- 

January  19,  Sunday,  —  Read  the  first  lesson  in  morning  chapel. 
A  most  masterly  sermon  of  Pusey 's  preached  by  Clarke.  Lancaster 
in  the  afternoon  on  the  Sacrament.  Good  walk.  Wrote  [family 
letters].  Bead  Whyte.  Three  of  Girdlestone's  Sermons.  Picker- 
ing on  adult  baptism  (some  clever  and  singularly  insufficient 
reasoning).  Episcopal  pastoral  letter  for  1832.  Doaue's  Ordi- 
nation sermon,  1833,  admirable,  —  Wrote  some  thoughts.  Jan. 
20.  —  Sismondi's  Italian  Republics.  Dined  at  Merton,  and  spent  all 
the  evening  there  in  interesting  conversation.  I  was  Hamilton's 
guest  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury].  It  was  delightful,  it 
wrings  joy  even  from  the  most  unfeeling  heart,  to  see  religion 
on  the  increase  as  it  is  here.  Jan,  23rd.  —  Much  of  to-day, 
it  fell  out,  spent  in  conversation  of  an  interesting  kind,  with 
Brandreth  and  Pearson  on  eternal  punishment ;  with  Williams  on 
baptism ;  with  Churton  on  faith  and  religion  in  the  university ; 
with  Harrison  on  prophecy  and  the  papacy.  .  .  .  Jan,  24.  — 
Began  Essay  an  Saving  Faith,  and  wrote  thereon.  Jan.  29th, 
—Dined  at  Oriel.  Conversation  with  Newman  chiefly  on  church 
matters.  ...  I  excuse  some  idleness  to  myself  by  the  fear  of 
doing  some  real  injury  to  my  eyes.  [After  a  flight  of  three  or 
four  days  to  London,  he  again  returns  for  a  Sunday  in  Oxford.] 
Feb.  9.  —  Two  university  sermons  and  St.  Peter's.  Round  the 
meadows  with  Williams.  Dined  with  him,  common  room.  Tea 
and  a  pleasant  conversation  with  Harrison.  Began  CJirysostom 
de  SacerdotiOy  and  Cecil's  Friendly  Visit.  [Then  he  goes  back  to 
town  for  the  rest  of  the  session.]  Feb,  12,  London,  —  Finished 
Friendly  Visit,  beautiful  little  book.  Finished  Tennyson's  poems. 
Wrote  a  paper  on  rfducrf  morts  in  poetry.  Recollections  of 
Robert  Hall.  13^A.  — With  Doyle,  long  and  solemn  conversa- 
tion on  the  doctrine  of  the   Trinity.   .   .   .     Began   Wardlaw's 
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Christian  Ethics.  26lh,  London.  —  A  busy  day,  yet  of  little  palpable 
profit.  .  .  .  Bead  two  important  Demerara  papers.  .  .  .  Bode, 
jg^^  At  the  levee.  House  5^11.  Wished  to  speak,  but  deterred  by 
the  extremely  ill  disposition  to  hear.  Much  sickened  by  their 
unfairness  in  the  judicial  character,  more  still  at  my  own  wretched 
feebleness  and  fears.  April  1.  —  Dined  at  Sir  E.  Peel's.  Herries, 
Sir  G.  Murray,  Chantrey,  etc.  Sir  R.  Peel  very  kind  in  his  manner 
to  us.  May  29.  —  Mignet's  IrUroduetion  [to  '  the  History  of  the 
Spanish  succession,'  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  historical  litera- 
ture], June  4.  — Bruce  to  breakfast.  Paper.  Mignet  and  analysis. 
Burke.  Harvey  committee.*  Ancient  mu^c  concert.  Dined  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  House  11^12|.  Rode.  June  6.  —  Paradise  Lost, 
Began  Leibnitz's  Tentamina  Theodicece.  June  11.  —  Read  Pitt's 
speeches  on  the  Union  in  January,  1799,  and  Grattan  on  Catholic 
petition  in  1805.  15th,  —  Read  some  passages  in  the  latter  part 
of  Corinne,  which  always  work  strongly  on  me.  18^/i.  —  Coming 
home  to  dine,  found  Remains  of  A,  H,  H.  Yesterday  a  bridal  at 
a  friend's,  to-day  a  sad  memorial  of  death.  'Tis  a  sad  subject,  a 
very  sad  one  to  me.  I  have  not  seen  his  like.  The  memory  of 
him  reposes  gently  in  my  inmost  heart,  a  fountain  of  tears  which, 
soften  and  fertilise  it  in  the  midst  of  pursuits  whose  tendency  is 
to  dry  up  the  sources  of  emotion  by  the  fever  of  excitement.  I 
read  his  memoir.  His  father  had  done  me  much  and  undeserved 
kindness  there.  20^^.  —  Most  of  my  time  went  in  thinking  con- 
fusedly over  the  university  question.  Very  anxious  to  speak, 
tortured  with  nervous  anticipations  \  could  not  get  an  opportunity. 
Certainly  my  inward  experience  on  these  occasions  ought  to  make 
me  humble.  Herbert's  maiden  speech  very  successful.  I  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  my  miss;  perhaps  also  because  my  mind  was  so 
much  oppressed  that  I  could  not,  I  fear,  have  unfolded  my  inward 
convictions.  What  a  world  it  is,  and  how  does  it  require  the 
Divine  power  and  aid  to   clothe  in  words  the  profound   and 


1  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  was   an  charges.     O'Connell  was  chairman, 

eloquent     member     of     parliament  and  they  acquitted  Harvey,  v^'ithout 

whom  the  benchers  of  his  inn  re-  however  affecting  the  decision  of  the 

fused    to   call    to    the    bar,  on    the  benchers.      Mr.   Gladstone  was    the 

ground  of  certain  charges  against  his  only  member  of  the  committee  who 

probity.      The   House   appointed    a  did  not  concur  in  its  final  judgment. 

committee  of  which  Mr.    Gladstone  See  his  article  on  Daniel  O'Connell  in 

was  a  member  to  inquire  into  these  the  Nineteenth  Century^  Jan.  1889. 
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mysterious  thoughts  on  those  subjects  most  connected  with  the 
haman  soul  —  thoughts  which  the  mind  does  not  command  as  a 
mistress,  but  entertains  reverentially  as  honoured  guests  .  .  .  j^^25. 
content  with  only  a  partial  comprehension,  hoping  to  render  it 
a  progressive  one,  but  how  difficult  to  define  in  words  a  con- 
ception, many  of  whose  parts  are  still  in  a  nascent  state  with 
DO  fixed  outline  or  palpable  substance.  Jnly  2.  —  ...  Guizot. 
Cousin.  Bossuet  {Hist,  Univ,),  Rode.  Committee  and  House. 
<.'urious  detail  from  O'Connell  of  his  interview  with  Littleton. 
10th.  —  7  J  A.M.-7^  in  an  open  chaise  to  Coggeshall  and  back  with 
O'Connell  and  Sir  G.  Sinclair,  to  examine  Skingley  [a  proceeding 
arising  from  the  Harvey  committee],  which  was  done  with  little 
success. 

The  conversation  of  the  great  Liberator  was  never  wholly 
forgotten,  and  it  was  probably  his  earliest  chance  of  a 
glimpse  of  the  Irish  point  of  view  at  first  hand. 

July  11. — No  news  till  the  afternoon  and  then  heard  on  very 
good  authority  that  the  Grey  government  is  definitely  broken  up, 
and  that  attempts  at  reconstruction  have  failed.  Cousin,  Sismondi, 
Education  evidence.  Letters.  House.  2l8L  —  To-day  not  for  the 
first  time  felt  a  great  want  of  courage  to  express  feelings  strongly 
awakened  on  hearing  a  speech  of  O'Connell.  To  have  so  strong 
an  impulse  and  not  obey  it  seems  unnatural;  it  seems  like  an 
inflicted  dumbness.  28^^.  —  Spoke  30  to  35  minutes  on  University 
bill,  with  more  ease  than  I  had  hoped,  having  been  more  mindful 
or  less  unmindful  of  Divine  aid.  Divided  in  75  v.  164.  [To  his 
father  next  day.]  You  will  see  by  your  Post  that  I  held  forth 
last  night  on  the  Universities  bill.  The  House  I  am  glad  to  say 
heard  me  with  the  utmost  kindness,  for  they  had  been  listening 
previously  to  an  Indian  discussion  in  which  very  few  people  took 
any  interest,  though  indeed  it  was  both  curious  and  interesting. 
But  the  change  of  subject  was  no  doubt  felt  as  a  relief,  and  their 
disposition  to  listen  set  me  infinitely  more  at  my  ease  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  been.  29th,  —  Pleasant  house  dinner  at 
Carlton.  Lincoln  got  up  the  party.  Sir  R.  Peel  was  in  good 
spirits  and  very  agreeable. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  —  ^Sir 

VOL,  1 1 
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Robert  Peel  caused  me  much  gratification  by  the  way  in 
which  he  spoke  to  me  of  my  speech,  and  particularly  the 
1834.  gi^&t  warmth  of  his  manner.  He  told  me  he  cheered  me 
loudly,  and  I  said  in  return  that  I  had  heai-d  his  voice  under 
me  while  speaking,  and  was  much  encouraged  thereby/  He 
ends  the  note  already  cited  (Sept.  6,  1897)  on  the  old  Hoost; 
of  Commons,  which  was  burned  down  this  year,  with  what  Lt* 
calls  a  curious  incident  concerning  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  with 
a  sentence  or  two  upon  the  government  of  Lord  Grey  :  — 

Cobbett  made  a  motion,  alike  wordy  and  absurd,  praying  the 
king  to  remove  him  [Peel]  from  the  privy  council  as  the  author 
of  the  act  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  gold  standard  in  1819. 
The  entire  House  was  against  him,  except  his  colleague  Fieldtfn 
of  Oldham,  who  made  a  second  teller.^  After  the  division  I  think 
Lord  Althorp  at  once  rose  and  moved  the  expunction  of  the 
proceedings  from  the  votes  or  journals ;  a  severe  rebuke  to  the 
mover.  Sir  Robert  in  his  speech  said, '  I  am  at  a  loss,  sir,  to  con- 
ceive what  can  be  the  cause  of  the  strong  hostility  to  me  whi*  L 
the  honourable  gentleman  exhibits.  /  never  conferred  on  him  ai. 
obligation.'  This  stroke  was  not  original.  But  what  struck  me 
at  the  time  as  singular  was  this,  tliat  notwithstanding  the  state  of 
feeling  which  I  have  described.  Sir  R.  Peel  was  greatly  excited  in 
dealing  with  one  who  at  the  time  was  little  more  than  a  con- 
temptible antagonist.  At  that  period  shirt  collars  were  made 
with  *  gills '  which  came  up  upon  the  cheek ;  and  Peel's  gills  were 
so  soaked  with  perspiration  that  they  actually  lay  down  upon  his 
neck-cloth. 

In  one  of  these  years,  I  think  1833,  a  motion  was  made  by  some 
political  economist  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  1  (an 
absolute  and  literal  ignoramus)  was  much  struck  and  staggerer! 
with  it.  But  Sir  James  Graham  —  who  knew  more  of  economic 
and  trade  matters,  I  think,  than  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  of  1841 
all  put  together  —  made  a  reply  in  the  sense  of  protection,  whether 
high  or  low  I  cannot  now  say.  But  I  remember  perfectly  well 
that  this  speech  of  his  built  me  up  again  for  the  moment  and 
enabled  me  (I  believe)  to  vote  with  the  government. 

1  See  Cobbett's  Life  by  Edward  mingham  aeemB  to  have  voted  for  Um 
Smith,  ii.  p.  287.    Attwood  of  Bir-    motion. 
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The  year  1833  was^  as  measured  by  quantity  and  in  part  by 
quality,  a  splendid  year  of  legislation.  In  1834  the  Government 
and  Lord  Althorp  far  beyond  all  others  did  themselves  high  jet.26. 
honour  by  tlie  new  Poor  Law  Act,  which  rescued  the  English 
peasantry  from  the  total  loss  of  their  independence.  Of  the  658 
members  of  Parliament  about  480  must  have  been  their  general 
supporters.  Mucli  gratitude  ought  to  have  been  felt  for  this 
^eat  administration.  But  from  a  variety  of  causes,  at  the  close 
of  the  session  1834  the  House  of  Commons  had  fallen  into  a  state 
of  cold  indifference  about  it. 

He  was  himself  destined  one  day  to  feel  how  soon  parlia- 
mentary reaction  may  follow  a  sweeping  popular  triumph. 


CHAPTER  II 

THB  NEW  CONSERVATISM  AND  OFFICE 

(183^1845) 

I  CONSIDER  the  Reform  bill  a  final  and  irrevocable  settlement  of  a 
great  constitutional  question.  ...  If  by  adopting  the  spirit  of  tlie 
Reform  bill  it  be  meant  that  we  are  to  live  in  a  perpetual  vortex  ol 
agitation ;  that  public  men  can  only  support  themselves  in  public 
estimation  by  adopting  every  popular  impression  of  the  day,  bj 
promising  the  instant  redress  of  anything  that  anybody  may  caU 
an  abuse  ...  I  will  not  undertake  to  adopt  it  But  if  the 
spirit  of  the  Reform  bill  implies  merely  a  careful  review  of  inatibfr- 
tions  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  undertaken  in  a  friendly  temper,  the 
correction  of  proved  abuses  and  the  redress  of  real  grievaQoea, 
then,  etc.  etc.  —  Peel  (Tamworth  Address), 

The  autumn  of  1834  was  spent  at  Fasque.  An  observaiU 
eye  followed  political  affairs,  but  hardly  a  word  is  said  abuu; 
1834  them  in  the  diary.  A  stiff  battle  was  kept  up  agaim: 
electioneering  iniquities  at  Newark.  Riding,  boating,  shoot- 
ing were  Mr.  Gladstone's  pastimes  in  the  day ;  billiards,  sin^ 
ing,  backgammon,  and  a  rubber  in  the  evening.  Sport  wis 
not  without  compunction  which  might  well,  in  an  age  that 
counts  itself  humane,  be  expected  to  come  oftener.  '  Had  t«- 
kill  a  wounded  partridge,'  he  records,  *and  felt  after  it  as  if 
I  had  shot  the  albatross.  It  might  be  said :  This  should  hr 
more  or  less.'  And  that  was  true.  He  was  always  a  gr'^At 
walker.  He  walked  from  Montrose,  some  thirteen  or  fou> 
teen  miles  off,  in  two  hours  and  three  quarters,  and  anotbtrr 
time  he  does  six  miles  in  seventy  minutes.  Nor  d<Hr< 
he  ever  walk  with  an  unobserving  mind.  At  Lochnagar: 
*Saw  Highland  women  from  Strathspey  coming  down  f«»r 
harvest  with  Jieavy  loads,  some  with  babies,  over  these  wiM 
rough  paths  through  wind  and  storm.  Ah,  with  wba; 
labour  does  a  large  portion  of  mankind  subsist,  while  we  fare 
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sumptuously  every  day ! '     This  was  the  ready  susceptibility 
to  humane  impression  in  the  common  circumstance  of  life, 
the  eye   stirring  the  emotions   of  the   feeling  heart,   that   j£;t.25. 
nourished  in   him  the  soul  of  true  oratory,  to  say  nothing 
of  feeding    the  roots  of  statesmanship.     His  bookminded- 
ness  is  unabated.     He  began  with  a  resolution  to  work  at 
least  two   hours  every  morning  before   breakfast,  and  the 
resolution    seems    to    have    been    manfully    kept,  without 
prejudice  to  systematic  reading  for  a  good  many  hours  of 
the  day  besides.     For  the  first  time,  rather  strange  to  say, 
he  read  St.  Augustine's   Confessions^  and  with  the   delight 
that  might  have  been   expected.     He  finds  in  that  famous 
composition   *a  good  deal  of  prolix  and  fanciful,  though 
acute  speculation,  but  the  practical  parts  of  the  book  have  a 
wonderful  force,  and  inimitable  sweetness  and  simplicity.' 
In   other    departments    of    religion,    he    read    Archbishop 
Leighton's  life  and  Hannah  More's,  Arnold's  Sermons  and 
Milner's  Church  History  and  Whewell's  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
Once    more    he    analyses    the    Novum    Organum  and    the 
Advancement  of  Learning^  and  he  reads  or  re-reads  Locke's 
EMay,    He  studies  political  science  in  the  two  great  manuals 
of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Prince  of  Machiavelli.  He  goes  through  three  or  four  plays 
of  Schiller;  also  Manzoni,  and  Petrarch,  and  Dante  at  the 
patient  rate  of  a  couple  of  cantos  a  day  ;  then  Boccaccio,  from 
whom,  after  a  half-dozen  of  the   days,  he  willingly  parts 
company,  only  interested  in  him  as  showing  a  strange  state 
of  manners  and  how  religion  can   be  dissociated  from  con- 
duct.   In  modem  politics  he  reads  the  memoirs  of  Chatham, 
and  Brougham  on   Colonial  Policy,  of  which  he  says  that 
*  eccentricity,  paradox,  fast  and  loose  reasoning  and  (much 
more)  sentiment,  appear  to  have  entered  most  deeply  into 
the  essence  of  this  remarkable   man   when  he    wrote  his 
Colonial  Policy,  as  now ;  with  the  rarest  power  of  expressing 
lu8  thoughts,  has  he  any  fixed  law  to  guide  them? '  On  Roscoe's 
Ijeo  X  he  remarks  how  interesting  and  highly  agreeable  it  is 
in  style,  and  while  disclaiming  any  right  to  judge  its  fidelity 
and  research,  makes  the  odd  observation  that  it  has  in  some 
degree  subdued  the  leaven  of  its  author's  unitarianism.     He 
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writes  occasional  verses,  including  the  completion  of  ^some 
stanzas  of  December  1832  on  ^'The  Human  Heart,''  but  I  am 
not  impudent  enough  to  call  them  by  that  name.' 

In  the  midst  of  days  well  filled  by  warm  home  feeling, 
reasonable    pleasure,   and  vigorous    animation   of    intellect 
came  the  summons  to  action.     On  November  18,  a  gue^t 
arrived    with    the    astonishing    news    that    ministers    wen; 
out.     The  king  had  dismissed  the  Melbourne  govemmenu 
partly  because  he  did  not  believe  that  Lord  John  Russ^fll 
could  take  the  place  of  Althorp  as  leader  of  the  CommoiL^ 
partly  because  like  many  cleverer  judges  he  was  sick  of  tbem, 
and  partly  because,  as  is  perhaps  the  case  with  more  cabinetjs 
than  the   world  supposes,  the   ministers  were  sick   of   one 
another,  and  King  William  knew  it     Mr.  Gladstone  in  187o  * 
described  the  dismissal  of  the  whigs  in  1834  as  the  indiscreet 
proceeding  of  an  honest  and  well-meaning  man,  which  gave 
the    conservatives   a   momentaiy  tenure   of   office    without 
l>ower,  but  provoked  a  strong  reaction  in  favour   of   the 
liberals,   and   greatly   prolonged    the    predominance    which 
tliey  were  on  the  point  of  losing  through  the  play  of  natural 
causes.^    Sir  Robert  Peel  was  summoned  in  hot  haste  from 
Kome«  and  after  a  journey  of  twelve  days  over  alpine  snows, 
eight  nights  out  of  the  twelve  in  a  carriage,  on  December  i* 
he  reached  IamuIou,  saw  the  king  and  kissed  hands  as  fir>t 
lonl  of  the  tresisury.     I^ss  than   two  years  before,  he  had 
said*  *  I  feel  that  Wtween  me  and  office  there  is  a  wider  gulf 
than   there   is   (terhii^is  between   it  and  any  other  man  in 
the  House/ 

Mr,  iilvl^tone  meanwhile  at  Fasque  worked  off  some  of 
his  n.itunU  excitement  whioh  he  notes  as  invading  even 
Su:ul.i\-s*  hy  the  ivnuvviitivMi  of  a  jxV.iiical  tract.  The  tract 
hAs  di^j^^piHMrtHl  vUnvn  the  gulf  of  time.  December  11 
>»^is  his  t.r.horV  s<^ver.::e:h  birth! \r,  *his  strength  and 
evorvy  w-o-.vlorfu!  a::vl  ir-vi:  i:^  jr^^Ti::<e  of  many  more.* 
NY.:;',!!    :he   x^ivk  the   t^tcvl  nu-'^s.^c^   fn>m   the  new  prime 

*  .     •..<*,'  *A  H  i^\   :- 5  •«•--    .>u    Xeibnorne   biJ 

*  '  •  *  .  1"  ^,  ^-^--^S^H  •'  v<  <»  -i"  :.^^  *::»*n  the  kin|(  r**' 
^'^  *  •    »*    ^       X  •',    •  -*  w    *    ^  v^    ^  •  r  <ras^aennir  tarn  and  hU 
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minister  arrived;   the  case  is  apt  to   quicken  the  pulse  of  CHAP, 

even  the    most  serene   of  politicians,  and  we  may  be  sure  ^    ^  , 

that  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  keen  vigour  of  five-and-twenty  jg^  26. 
tingling  in  his  veins  was  something  more  or  less  than  serene. 

Dec.  17. — Locke,  and  Russell's  Modem  Europe  in  the  morn- 
ing. Went  to  meet  the  post,  found  a  letter  from  Peel  desir- 
ing to  see  me,  dated  ISth.  All  haste;  ready  by  4  —  no  place! 
Reluctantly  deferred  till  the  morning.  Wrote  to  Lincoln,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  etc.  ...  A  game  of  whist.  This  is  a  serious  call.  I  got 
my  father^s  advice  to  take  anything  with  work  and  responsibility. 
18/ A.  — Off  at  7.40  by  mail.  I  find  it  a  privation  to  be  unable  to 
read  in  a  coach.  The  mind  is  distracted  through  the  senses,  and 
rambles.  Nowhere  is  it  to  me  so  incapable  of  continuous 
thought.  .  .  .  Newcastle  at  9^  p.m.  19^^.  —  Same  again.  At 
York  at  6^  a.m.  to  7.  Kan  to  peep  at  the  minster  and  bore  away 
a  faint  twilight  image  of  its  grandeur.  2Qth,  —  Arrived  safe, 
thank  God,  and  well  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  5|  a.m.  Albany 
soon.    To  bed  for  2  J  hoiu:s.    Went  to  Peel  about  eleven. 

He  writes  to  his  father  the  same  day  — 

My  interview  with  him  was  not  more  than  six  or  eight  minutes, 
but  h£  was  extremely  kind.   He  told  me  his  letter  to  me  was  among 
his  first ;  that  he  was  prompted  only  by  his  own  feelings  towards 
me  and  some  more  of  that  kind ;  that  I  might  have  a  seat  either 
at  the  admiralty  or  treasury  boards,  but  the  latter  was  that  which 
he  intended  for  me ;  that  I  should  then  be  in  immediate  and  con- 
fidential communication  with  himself;  and  should  thereby  have 
more  insight  into  the  general  concerns  of  government;  that  there 
was  a  person  very  anxious  for  the  seat  at  the  treasury,  who  would 
go  to  the  admiralty  if  I  did  not ;  but  that  he  meant  to  go  upon 
the  principle  of  putting  every  one  to  the  post  for  which  he  thought 
them  most  fit,  so  far  as  he  could,  and  therefore  preferred  the  ar- 
rangement he  had  named.   As  he  distinctly  preferred  the  treasury 
for  me,  and  assigned  such  reasons  for  the  preference,  it  appeared 
tome  that  the  question  was  quite  settled,  and  I  immediately  closed 
with  his  offer.     I  expressed  my  gratitude  ior  the  opinions  of  me 
which  he  had  expressed ;  and  said  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  men- 
tion that  the  question  of  my  re-election  at  Newark  upon  a  single 
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vacancy  had  never  been  put  to  my  f riends^  and  I  asked  whether  I 
should  consider  any  part  of  what  he  had  said  as  contingent  ap«iL 
IS35  the  answer  I  might  receive  from  them.  He  said  no,  that  he  woui'<i 
willingly  take  that  risk.  At  first,  he  thought  I  had  sospicinrn 
about  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  assured  me  that  he  would  t* 
much  pleased,  of  which  I  said  I  felt  quite  persuaded.  This  :l- 
quiry,  however,  served  the  double  purpose  of  discharging  my  on  i 
duty,  and  drawing  out  something  about  the  dissolution.  He  &a. : 
to  me,  'You  will  address  your  constituents  upon  vacating  yo-.;: 
seat,  and  acquaint  them  of  your  intention  to  solicit  a  renewal  «»f 
their  confidence  whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise  thei: 
franchise,  which  I  tell  you  confidentially^^  he  added, '  will  be  verv 
soon.'  I  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  to  be  then  and  thtr- 
in  a  position  to  express  my  hopes  and  fears !  But  it  is,  then,  Vf . 
see  certain  that  we  are  to  have  it,  and  that  they  will  not  meet  the 
present  parliament.     Most  bitterly  do  I  lament  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  later  date  (July  25, 1835)  recorded  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  from  a  conversation  with  a  torr 
friend  who  was  in  many  party  secrets,  that  the  Duke  x-^x 
Wellington  set  their  candidates  in  motion  all  over  th*- 
country  before  Sir  Robert's  return.  Active  measures,  and  of 
course  expense,  had  so  generally  begun,  so  much  impatience 
for  the  dissolution  had  been  excited,  and  the  anticipations 
had  been  permitted  for  so  long  a  time  to  continue  and  to 
spread,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  delay.^ 

The  appointment  of  the  young  member  for  Newark  wis 
noted  at  the  time  as  an  innovation  upon  a  semi-sacred 
social  usage.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  said  to  him,  ^  You  are  about 
the  youngest  lord  who  was  ever  placed  at  the  treasury  on 
his  own  account,  and  not  because  he  was  his  father^s  son.* 
The  prime  minister,  no  doubt,  rejoiced  in  finding  for  the 
public  service  a  young  man  of  this  high  promise,  sprunir 
out  of    the  same  class,   and    bred  in   the  same  aeademiv 

1  I^rd  Palmerston  doubted  (Nov.  must  be  Injurious  to  the  princir''* 

25,   18;U)  whether  Peel  would  di«-  that  he  professes.  .  .  .    But  he  our 

solve.      *  I  think  his  own  bias  will  be  overborne  by  the  violent  peopif  «>' 

rather  be  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  his  own  party  whom  he  win  not  N 

this  House  of  Commons,  and  try  to  able  to  control/      Ashley's  Lifi  ^ 

propitiate  it  by  great  professions  of  ralmtnton  (1879),  i.  p.  313. 
reform.    The  eftect  of  a  diMolutioD 
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traditions  as  his  own.^  The  youthful  minister's  path  was  chap. 
happily  smoothed  at  Newark.  This  time  blues  and  reds  ,  ^'  j 
called  a  grand  truce,  divided  the  honours,  and  returned  ^^^.26. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sergeant  Wilde  without  a  contest.  The 
question  that  excited  most  interest  in  the  canvass  was  the 
new  poor  law.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  the  fallen  ministers  full 
credit  for  their  measure.  Most  of  their  bills,  he  said,  were 
projected  from  a  mere  craving  for  popularity,  but  in  the 
ca^  of  the  poor  law  they  acted  in  defiance  of  the  public 
press  and  many  of  their  own  friends.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  defended  the  new  government  as  the  government  of  a 
truly  reforming  .party,  pointing  to  the  commercial  changes 
made  by  Lord  Liverpool's  administration,  to  the  corpora- 
tioQ  and  test  Acts,  and  to  catholic  emancipation.  Who 
could  deny  that  these  were  changes  of  magnitude  settled 
in  peaceful  times  by  a  parliament  unreformed  ?  Who  could 
deny  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  long  been  a  practical  re- 
former of  the  law,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
carried  out  great  retrenchments?  Let  them  then  rally  round 
throne  and  altar,  and  resist  the  wild  measures  of  the  destruc- 
tives. The  red  hero  was  drawn  through  the  town  by  six 
|2:rey8,  with  postilions  in  silk  jackets,  amid  the  music  of 
hands,  the  clash  of  bells,  and  the  cheers  of  the  crowd.  When 
the  red  procession  met  the  blue,  mutual  congratulations 
took  the  place  of  the  old  insult  and  defiance,  and  at  five 
0  clock  each  party  sat  down  ^to  its  own  feast.  The  reds 
drank  toasts  of  a  spirited,  loyal,  and  constitutional  char- 
acter, many  admirable  speeches  were  made  which  the 
chronicler  regrets  that  his  limits  will  not  allow  him  to 
report, — regrets  unshared  by  us,  —  and  soon  after  eleven 
Mr.  Gladstone  escaped.  After  a  day  at  Clumber,  he  was 
speedily  on  his  way  to  London.  'Off  at  10 J  p.m.  Missed 
the  High  Hyer  at  Tuxford,  broke  down  in  my  chaise  on 
the  way  to  Newark ;  no  injury,  thanks  to  God.  Remained 
^^  hours  alone;  overtaken   by  the  Wellington  at  3^  a.m. 

^Greville,  on  the  other  hand,  board  of  control,  instead  of  making 
^mbled  at  Peel,  for  taking  high  him  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  send- 
biitli  and  connections  as  substitutes  ing  '  Gladstone,  who  is  a  very  clever 
^>r  other  qualities,  because  he  made  man,*  to  the  other  and  more  re- 
Sidney    Herbert    secretary    at    the  sponsible  post. 
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Arrived  in  London  (Jan.  8)  before  8  P.M.     Good  travelling. 
On  reckoning  up  his  movements  he  finds  that,  though  di'I 
1835.     ^^  ^^^  iond  of  travelling  for  the  sake  of  going  from  place  t-  • 
place,  he  has  had  in  1834  quite  2400  miles  of  it. 

Before  the  dissolution,  Sir  H.  Hardinge  had  told  him 
that  the  conservatives  would  not  be  over  840  nor  under 
800,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  month  things  looked  Itss* 
prosperous.  The  reaction  agaiast  the  whigs  had  not  3*t; 
reached  full  flood,  the  royal  dismissal  of  the  admin  istratidu 
was  unpopular,  moderate  people  more  especially  in  Scotlai. : 
could  not  stand  a  government  where  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, the  symbol  of  a  benighted  and  stubborn  toryism.,  wjl> 
seen  over  Peel's  shoulder.  ^At  present,'  Mr.  Gladstone 
writes,  ^  the  case  is,  even  in  my  view,  hopeful ;  in  that  o: 
most  here  it  is  more.  And  certainly,  to  have  this  rery 
privilege  of  entertaining  a  deliberate  and  reasonable  hope, 
to  think  that  notwithstanding  the  ten  pound  clause^  •» 
moderate  parliament  may  be  returned ;  in  fine,  to  believe 
that  we  have  now  some  prospect  of  surviving  the  Refom: 
bill  without  a  bloody  revolution,  is  to  me  as  surprising  a» 
delightful;  it  seems  to  me  the  greatest  and  most  provi- 
dential mercy  with  which  a  nation  was  ever  visiterL 
.  .  .  To-day  I  am  going  to  dine  with  the  lord  chancellor 
[Lyndhurst],  having  received  a  card  to  that  e£Fect  last 
night.' 

It  was  at  this  dinner  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  his  first 
opportunity  of  making  a  remarkable  acquaintance.  In  hi:: 
diary  he  mentions  as  present  three  of  the  judges,  the  flower 
of  the  bench,  as  he  supposes,  but  he  says  not  a  word  o: 
the  man  of  the  strangest  destiny  there,  the  author  of 
Vivian  Grey,  Disraeli  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
names  'young  Gladstone,'  and  others,  but  condemns  thr 
feast  as  rather  dull,  and  declares  that  a  swan  very  white 
and  tender,  and  stuffed  with  truffles,  was  the  best  company 
at  the  table.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  awav  In  hi* 
memory  was  a  sage  lesson  of  Lyndhurst's,  by  which  th<» 
two  men  of  genius  at  his  table  were  in  time  to  show 
themselves  extremely  competent  to  profit,  —  'Never  defer  J 
yourself  before  a  popular  assemblage,  except  with  and  bt 
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retorting  the  attack;  the  hearers,  in  the  pleasure  which  CHAP, 
the  assault  gives  them,  will  forget  the  previous  charge.'  ^  ^*  , 
As  Disraeli  himself  put  it  afterwards,  Never  complain  and  ^^,26. 
never  explain. 


n 

One  afternoon,  a  few  days  later,  while  he  was  grappling 
at  the  treasuiy  with  a  file  of  papers  on  the  mysteries  of 
superannuation,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  again  summoned  by  the 
prime  minister,  and  again  (Jan.  26)  he  writes  to  his  father :  — 

I  have   had   an   important  interview  with   Sir  R.  Peel,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  I  am  to  be  under-secretary  for  the  colo- 
nies.    I  will   give  you  a  hurried  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
conversation.     He  began  by  saying  he  was  about  to  make  a  great 
sacrifice  both  of  his  own  feelings  and  convenience,  but  that  what 
he  had  to  say  he  hoped  would  be  gratifying  to  me,  as  a  mark 
of  his  confidence  and  regard.     '  I  am  going  to  propose  to  you, 
Gladstone,  that  you  should  be,  for  you  know  Wortley  has  lost  his 
election,  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  and  I  give 
you  my  word  that  I  do  not  know  six  offices  which  are  at  this 
rooment  of  greater  importance  than  that  to  which  is  attached 
the  representation  of  the  colonial  department  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  a  period  when  so  many  questions  of  importance 
are  in  agitation.'     I  expressed  as  well  as  I  could,  and  indeed  it 
was  but  ill,  my  unfeigned  and  deep  sense  of  his  kindness,  my 
hesitation  to  form  any  opinion  of  my  own  competency  for  the 
office,  and  at  the  same  time  my  general  desire  not  to  shrink  from 
any  responsibility  which  he  might  think  proper  to  lay  upon  me. 
He  said  that  was  the  right  and  manly  view  to  take.  ...     He 
adverted  to  my  connection  with  the  West  Indies  as  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  to  persons  dependent  on  those  colonies,  and  thought 
that  others  would  not  be   displeased.     In   short,   I   cannot  go 
throujjh  it  all,  but  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  had  always  heard  of 
him  that  he  was  the  warmest  and  freest  person  of  all  living 
in  the  expression  of  his  feelings,  such  description  would  have 
been  fully  borne  out  by  his  demeanour  to  me.    When  I  came  away 
he  took  my  hand  and  said,  *  Well,  God  blesst  yon,  wherei'er  yon  are.^ 
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From  Sir  Robert  the  new  under-Becretary  made  his  way,  in 
fear  and  trembling,  to  his  new  chief,  Lord  Aberdeen. 

1885.  Distinction  of  itself  naturally  and  properly  rather  alarms  tb«» 
young.  I  had  heard  of  his  hi^h  character ;  but  I  had  also  heard 
of  him  as  a  man  of  cold  manners,  and  close  and  even  baugLty 
reserve.  It  was  dark  when  I  entered  his  room,  so  that  I  saw  hi^ 
figure  rather  than  his  countenance.  I  do  not  recollect  the  matu; 
of  the  conversation,  but  I  well  remember  that,  before  I  had  be^r^ 
three  minutes  with  him,  all  my  apprehensions  had  melted  awar 
like  snow  in  the  sun.  I  came  away  from  that  interview  consciaQf 
indeed  of  his  dignity,  but  of  a  dignity  so  tempered  by  a  peculiar 
purity  and  gentleness,  and  so  associated  with  impressions  of  Li? 
kindness  and  even  friendship,  that  I  believe  I  thought  more  aU-.: 
the  wonder  of  his  being  at  that  time  so  misunderstood  by  iL- 
outer  world,  than  about  the  new  duties  and  responsibilities  of  n.  v 
office.'^ 

Time  only  deepened  these  impressions.  It  is  not  hard 
for  a  great  party  chief  to  win  the  affection  and  regard  of 
his  junior  colleague,  and  where  good  fortune  has  brought 
together  a  congenial  pair,  no  friendship  outside  the  home 
can  be  more  valuable,  more  delightful,  alike  to  vetenui  and 
to  tiro.  Of  all  the  host  of  famous  or  considerable  men  with 
whom  he  was  to  come  into  official  and  other  relations,  none 
ever,  as  we  shall  see,  held  the  peculiar  place  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's esteem  and  reverence  of  the  two  statesmen  under 
whose  auspices  he  now  first  entered  the  enchanted  circle  of 
public  office.  The  promotion  was  a  remarkable  stride.  He 
was  only  five-and-twenty,  his  parliamentiiry  existence  had 
barely  covered  two  years,  and  he  was  wholly  without  power- 
ful family  connection.  '  You  are  aware,'  Peel  wrote  to  John 
Gladstone,  '  of  the  sacrifice  I  have  made  of  personal  feelinir 
to  public  duty,  in  placing  your  son  in  one  of  the  mo>r 
important  offices  —  that  of  representative  of  the  colon  i.il 
department  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thus  relinquish- 
ing  his  valuable  aid  in  my  own  immediate  department. 
Wherever  he  may  be  placed,  he  is  sure  to  distingui:»L 
himself.'^ 

*  Lord  SuiTimore's  Enrl  of  Aberdeen  (1898),  p.  iiL 
'^  Parker's  PeeU  ii.  p.  267. 
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III 

Mr.  61adstone*8  first  spell  of  office  was  little  more  than  chap. 
momentary.  The  liberal  majority,  as  has  so  often  happened,  ^^« 
was  composite,  but  Peel  can  hardly  have  supposed  that  the  „ 
sections  of  which  it  was  made  up  would  fail  to  coalesce,  and 
coalesce  pretty  soon,  for  the  irresistible  object  of  ejecting 
ministers  who  were  liked  by  none  of  them,  and  through 
whose  repulse  they  could  strike  an  avenging  blow  against 
the  king.  Ardent  subalterns  like  Mr.  Gladstone  took  more 
vehement  views.  The  majority  at  once  beat  the  government 
(supported  by  the  group  of  Stanleyites,  fifty-three  strong)  in 
the  contest  for  the  Speaker's  chair.  Other  repulses  followed. 
*Tbe  division,'  writes  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  father,  with  the 
honourable  warmth  of  the  young  party  man,  *  I  need  not  say 
was  a  disappointment  to  me ;  but  it  must  have  been  much 
more  so  to  those  who  have  ever  thought  well  of  the  parlia- 
ment* Our  party  mustered  splendidly.  Some  few,  but  very, 
very  few,  of  the  others  appear  to  have  kept  away  through 
a  sense  of  decency ;  they  had  not  virtue  enough  to  vote  for 
the  man  whom  they  knew  to  be  incomparably  the  best, 
and  against  whom  they  had  no  charge  to  bring.  No  more 
shameful  act  I  think  has  been  done  by  a  British  House  of 
Commons.' 

Not  many  days  after  fervently  deprecating  a  general 
resignation,  an  ill-omened  purpose  of  this  very  course 
actually  flitted  across  the  mind  of  the  young  under- 
secretary himself.  A  scheme  was  on  the  anvil  for  the 
education  of  the  blacks  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  sudden 
apprehension  startled  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  his  chief  might 
devote  public  funds  to  all  varieties  of  denominational 
religious  teaching.  Any  plan  of  that  kind  would  be 
utterly  opposed  to  what  with  him,  as  we  shall  soon  dis- 
cover, was  then  a  fundamental  principle  of  national  polity. 
Happily  the  fatal  leap  was  not  needed,  but  if  either  small 
men  like  the  government  whips,  or  great  men  like  Peel  and 
Aberdeen,  could  have  known  what  was  passing,  they  would 
have  shaken  grave  heads  over  this  spirit  of  unseasonable 
scruple  at  the  very  start  of  the  race  in  a  brilliant  man  with 
all  Ids  life  before  him. 
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Feb.  4  or  5.  —  Charles  Canning  told  me  Peel  had  offered  him  the 
vacant  lordship  of  the  treasury,  through  his  mother.  They  were, 
1835.  ^®  ^^^^9  ^®^y  much  gratified  with  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
done,  though  the  offer  was  declined,  upon  the  ground  stated  in 
the  reply,  that  though  he  did  not  anticipate  any  discrepancy  :n 
political  sentiments  to  separate  him  from  the  present  government, 
yet  he  should  prefer  in  some  sense  deserving  an  ofiicial  station  b\ 
parliamentary  conduct.  .  .  .  Peel's  letter  was  written  at  son-* 
length,  very  friendly,  without  any  statesmanlike  reserve  «»r 
sensitive  attention  to  nicety  of  style.  In  the  last  paragraph  :t 
spoke  with  amiable  embarrassment  of  Mr.  Canning;  stating  that 
his  '  respect,  regard,  and  admiration '  (I  think  even),  apparently 
interrupted  by  circumstances,  continued  fresh  and  vivid,  and  that 
those  very  circumstances  made  him  more  desirous  of  thus  publirly 
testifying  his  real  sentiments. 

March  30.  —  Wished  to  speak  on  Irish  church.  Ko  oppor- 
tunity. Wrote  on  it.  A  noble-minded  speech  from  Sir  J. 
Graham.  March  31.  — Spoke  on  the  Irish  church  —  under  forty 
minutes.  I  cannot  help  here  recording  that  this  matter  of  speak- 
ing is  really  my  strongest  religious  exercise.  On  all  occasions, 
and  to-day  especially,  was  forced  upon  me  the  humiliating  sen5«» 
of  my  inability  to  exercise  my  reason  in  the  face  of  the  II.  of  C, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  my  utterly  failing,  unless  God  gave  me  the 
strength  and  language.  It  was  after  all  a  poor  performance,  but 
would  have  been  poorer  had  He  never  been  in  my  thoughts  as  a 
present  and  powerful  aid.  But  this  is  what  I  am  as  yet  totally 
incompetent  to  effect  —  to  realise,  in  speaking,  anything,  however 
small,  which  at  all  satisfies  my  mind.  Debating  seems  to  me  les5 
difficult,  though  unattained.  But  to  hold  in  serene  contemplative 
action  the  mental  faculties  in  the  turbid  excitement  of  debate,  so 
as  to  see  truth  clearly  and  set  it  forth  such  as  it  is,  this  I  cannot 
attain  to. 

As  regards  my  speech  in  the  Irish  church  debate,  he  tells 
his  father  (April  2),  it  was  received  by  the  House,  and  has 
been  estimated,  in  a  manner  extremely  gratifying  to  me.  A5 
regards  satisfaction  to  myself  in  the  manner  of  its  execution,  I 
cannot  say  so  much.  Backed  by  a  numerous  and  warm-hearted 
party,  and  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause,  I  did  not 
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find  it  difficult  to  grapple  with  the   more  popular  parts  of  the 

question ;  but  I  fell  miserably  short  of  my  desires  in  touching 

ujwn  the  principles  which  the  discussion  involved,  and  I  am  sure    j^^  26. 

that  it  must  be  long  before  I  am  enabled  in  any  reasonable  sense 

to  be  a  speaker  according  even  to  the  conception  which  I  have 

fonaed  in  my  own  mind. 

A  few  days  later,  he  received  the  congratulations  of  a 
royal  personage :  — 

In  the  evening,  dining  at  Lord  Salisbury's,  I  was  introduced  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  pleased  to  express  himself 
favourably  of  my  speech.  He  is  fond  of  conversation,  and  the 
common  reputation  which  he  bears  of  including  in  his  conversation 
many  oaths,  appears  to  be  but  too  true.  Yet  he  said  he  had  made 
a  jwint  of  sending  his  son  to  George  the  Fourth's  funeral,  think- 
ing it  an  excellent  advantage  for  a  boy  to  receive  the  impression 
which  such  a  scene  was  calculated  to  convey.  The  duke  made  many 
acute  remarks,  and  was,  I  should  say,  most  remarkably  unaffected 
and  kind.  These  are  fine  social  qualities  for  a  prince,  though, 
of  course,  not  the  most  important  — '  My  dear  Sir,'  and  thumps  on 
the  shoulder  after  a  ten  minutes'  acquaintance.  He  spoke  broadly 
and  freely —  much  on  the  disappearance  of  the  bishops'  wigs,  which 
he  said  had  done  more  harm  to  the  church  than  anything  else  I 

• 

On  the  same  night  the  catastrophe  happened.  After  a 
protracted  and  complex  struggle  Lord  John  Russell's  pro- 
posal for  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
Irish  church  was  carried  against  ministers.  The  following 
day  Peel  announced  his  resignation. 

Though  his  official  work  had  been  unimportant,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  left  an  excellent  impression  behind  him  among 
the  permanent  men.  When  he  first  appeared  in  the  office, 
Kenry  Taylor  said,  '  I  rather  like  Gladstone,  but  he  is  said 
to  have  more  of  the  devil  in  him  than  appears.'  A  few  weeks 
were  enough  to  show  him  that  'GUdstone  was  far  the  most 
considerable  of  the  rising  generation,  having  besides  his 
abilities  an  excellent  disposition  and  great  strength  of 
character.'  James  Stephen  thought  well  of  him,  but  doubted 
if  he  had  pugnacity  enough  for  public  life. 
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A  few  days  later  Mr.  Gladstone  dined  with  an    official 
party  at  the  fallen  minister's :  — 

1836.  Sir  R.  Peel  made  a  very  nice  speech  on  Lincoln's  propos:::,' 
and  our  drinking  his  health.  The  following  is  a  slight  and  la^i 
sketch :  —  'I  really  can  hardly  call  you  gentlemen  alone.  I  wuiJ  . 
rather  address  you  as  my  warm  and  attached  friends  in  whciui  ! 
have  the  fullest  confidence,  and  with  whom  it  has  afforded  u:- 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  be  associated  during  the  struggle  wbif  '^ 
has  just  been  brought  to  a  close.  In  undertaking  the  govt-n.- 
ment,  from  the  first  I  have  never  expected  to  succeed ;  still  .' 
was  my  conviction  that  good  might  be  done,  and  I  trust  thi: 
good  has  been  effected.  I  believe  we  have  shown  that  even  if  l 
conservative  government  be  not  strong  enough  to  carry  on  t:.* 
public  affairs  of  this  country,  at  least  we  are  so  strong  that  wr- 
ought to  be  able  to  prevent  any  other  government  from  d^^iu: 
any  serious  mischief  to  its  institutions.  We  meet  now  as  we  in-^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  then  perhaps  in  somewhat  fin- 
dresses,  but  not,  I  am  sure,  with  kindlier  feelings  towards  eac  h 
other.'  I 

The  rest  of  the  session  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  in  his  usual 
pursuits,  reading  all  sorts  of  books,  from  the  correspondence  ui 
Leibnitz  with  Bossuet,  and  Alexander  Knox's  Semauis^  do\«^ 
to  Rousseau's  Confessions.  As  to  the  last  of  these  he  scarc^l  v 
knew  whether  to  read  on  or  to  throw  it  aside,  and,  in  fai :. 
he  seems  only  to  have  persevered  with  that  strange  romance 
of  a  wandering  soul  for  a  day  or  two.  Besides  promiscuous^ 
reading,  he  performed  some  scribbling,  including  a  sonn^u 
recorded  in  his  diary  with  notes  of  wondering  exclamatior. 
His  family  were  in  London  for  most  of  May,  his  mother 
in  bad  health;  no  other  engagement  ever  interrupted  hi* 
sedulous  attendance  on  her  every  day,  reading  the  BiWr 
to  her,  and  telling  the  news  about  levees  and  drawinr- 
rooms,  a  great  dinner  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  and  all  the  re>: 
of  his  business  and  recreations.  In  the  House  he  did  li;u? 
between  the  fall  of  the  ministry  and  the  close  of  the  session. 
He  once  wished  to  speak,  but  was  shut  out  by  the  length  y< 
other  speeches.  '  So,'  he  moralises,  '  I  had  two  useful  lesscm^ 
instead  of  one.     For  the  sense  of  helplessness  which  always 
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possesses  me  in  prospect  of  a  speech  is  one  very  useful  lesson ;  CHAP, 
aod  being  disappointed  after  having  attained  some  due  state  ^  "*  j 
of  excitement  and  anticipation  is  another.'  ^^^  25. 

In  June  at  a  feast  at  Newark,  which,  terrible  to  relate^ 
lasted  from  four  o'clock  to  eleven,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  them 
Dearlj  an  hour,  not  to  mention  divers  minor  speeches.  His 
{atber  ^expressed  himself  with  beautiful  and  affectionate 
truth  of  feeling,  and  the  party  sympathised.'  His  own 
speech  deserves  to  be  noted  as  indicating  the  political 
ge(^rraphy  for  three  or  four  yeai-s  to  come.  The  standing 
dish  of  the  tory  opposition  of  the  period  was  highly -spiced 
reproach  of  the  ministers  for  living  on  the  support  of 
O'Connell,  and  Newark  was  regaled  with  an  ample  meal, 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  exploits, 
character,  political  opinions  of  that  Irish  gentleman;  he 
A?ould  rather  say  what  he  thought  of  him  in  his  presence  than 
in  his  absence,  because  he  could  unfortunately  say  nothing 
of  him  but  what  was  bad.  '  This  is  not  the  first  period  in 
Euglish  history,'  Mr.  Gladstone  noted  down  at  that  time, 
Mn  which  a  government  has  leaned  on  the  Roman  catholic 
interest  in  Ireland  for  support.  Under  the  administration 
of  Strafford  and  at  the  time  of  the  Scotch  revolt,  Charles  I. 
was  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  recusants  of  the  sister 
isle,  and  what  was  the  effect  ?  The  religious  sympathies  of 
the  people  were  touched  then  and  they  were  so  now  with 
the  same  consequence,  in  the  gradual  decline  of  the  party 
to  whom  the  suspicion  attaches  in  popular  fervour  and 
estimation.'  Half  a  century  later  he  may  have  recalled  this 
early  fruit  of  historic  observation.  Meanwhile,  in  his  Newark 
speech,  he  denounced  the  government  for  seeking  to  undo 
the  mischief  of  the  Irish  alliance  by  systematic  agitation. 
But  it  was  upon  the  church  question,  far  deeper  and  more 
vital  than  municipal  corporations,  that  the  fate  of  the 
l^ovemment  should  be  decided.  Then  followed  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  church  in  Ireland.  'The  protestant  faith  is 
held  good  for  us,  and  what  is  good  for  us  is  also  good  for 
the  population  of  Ireland.^  That  most  disastrous  of  all  our 
false  commonplaces  was  received  at  Newark,  as  it  has  been 
received  so   many  hundreds   of  times  ever  since   all  over 
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England,   with   loud    and    long-continued  cheering,   to   be 
^         ^  invariably   followed   in  after  act  and  event  with  loud  aod 
Jl  lg35      long-continued  groaning.^     Four  yeara  later  Mr.  Gladston^f 

heard  words  from  Lord  John  Russell  on  this  point,  th&: 
began  to  change  his  mind.  ^  Often  do  I  think/  he  wrote  U' 
Lord  Russell  in  1870,  ^of  a  saying  of  yours  more  than  thirty 
years  back  which  struck  me  ineffaceably  at  the  time.  Yoj 
said :  ^^  The  true  key  to  our  Irish  debates  was  this :  that  i*. 
was  not  properly  borne  in  mind  that  as  England  is  inhabited 
by  Englishmen,  and  Scotland  by  Scotchmen,  so  Ireland  b 
inhabited  by  Irishmen."'^ 

1  0*Connell  paid  Newark  a  short  it  much  as  they  had  been  before  kii 

Yisit   in    1836  —  spoke    against    Mr.  arrival. 

Gladstone  for  an  hour  in  the  open  air,        >  Walpole,    Uft    of    Ijord    Jo4« 

and  then  left  the  town,  both  he  and  B\t99eXl^  ii.  p.  466. 


CHAPTER  III 

PBOOBESS  IN  PUBLIC  MPB 

{18S5-18S8) 

JjBB  hommes  en  tout  ne  s^^lairent  que  par  le  tfttonnement  de 
Inexperience.  Lea  plus  grands  g^nies  sont  euz-m6mes  entratn^  par 
leur  ai^le.  —  Turgot. 

Men  are  only  enlightened  by  feeling  their  way  through  experience. 
The  greatest  geniuses  are  themselves  drawn  along  by  their  age. 

Ik  September  (1836),  after  long  suflFering,  his  mother  died   chap. 
amid  tender  care  and  mournful  regrets.'    Her  youngest  son      ^^^* 
was  a  devoted  nurse ;  her  loss  struck  him  keenly,  but  with    ^^  ge 
a  sense  full  of  the  consolations  of  his  faith.     To  Gaskell  he 
writes :  ••  How  deeply   and    thoroughly    her    character   was 
imbued    with   love;  with   what  strong  and  searching  pro- 
cesses of  bodily  affliction  she  was  assimilated  in  mind  and 
heart  to  her  Redeemer ;  how  above  all  other  things  she  sighed 
for  the   advancement   of   His  kingdom  on  earth;   how  few 
mortals  suffered  more  pain,  or  more  faithfully  recognised  it 
as  one  of  the  instruments  by  which  God  is  pleased  to  forward 
that  restoring  process  for  which  we  are  placed  on  earth.' 

Then  the  world  resumed  its  coui-se  for  him,  and  things 
fell  into  their  wonted  ways  of  indefatigable  study.  His 
scheme  for  week-days  included  Blackstone;,,  Mackintosh, 
Aristotle's  Politics^ — *a  book  of  immense  value  for  all 
govemoi-s  and  public  men'  —  Dante's  Purgatorio^  Spanish 
grammar,  Tocqueville,  Fox's  James  IL^  hy  which  he  was 
disappointed,  not  seeing  such  an  acuteness  in  extracting 
and  exhibiting  the  principles  that  govern  from  beneath  the 
actions  of  men  and  parties,  nor  such  a  grasp  of  generalisa- 
tion, nor  such  a  faculty  of  separating  minute  from  material 
particulars,  nor  such  an  abstraction  from  a  debater's  modes 
of  thought   and  forms  of    expression,   as   he  should   have 
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hoped.  To  these  ^e  added  as  he  went  along  the  QSnie  dn 
Christianume^  Bolingbroke,  Bacon's  Essays^  Don  Quixote. 
1836.  ^^®  Annah  of  Tacitus,  Le  Bas'  Life  of  Laud  ('somewhat 
too  Laudish,  though  right  an  fond'' ;  unlike  Lawson's  La^t^L 
^a  most  intemperate  book,  the  foam  swallows  up  all  cU 
facts '),  Childe  Harold^  Jerusalem  Delivered  ('  beautiful  ::. 
its  kind,  but  how  can  its  author  be  placed  in  the  saiu^ 
category  of  genius  as  Dante?'),  Pollok's  Course  of  Th" 
('much  talent,  little  culture,  msufficient  power  to  digest  ai-*: 
construct  his  sutJject  or  his  versification  ;  his  politics  radical, 
his  religious  sentiments  generally  sound,  though  perfaa^e 
hard'). 

In  the  evenings  he  read  aloud  to  his  father  the  Fa^rn 
Qtceen  and  Shakespeare.  On  Sundays  he  read  ChillingwonL 
and  Jewel,  and,  above  all,  he  dug  and  delved  in  St.  Augus- 
tine. He  drew  a  sketch  of  a  project  touchhig  PecuiiahtieR 
in  Religion.  For  several  days  he  was  writing  something 
on  politics.  Then  an  outline  or  an  essay  on  our  coloDial 
system.  For  he  was  no  reader  of  the  lounging,  sauDterinc* 
passively  receptive  species;  he  went  forward  in  a  sedaloos 
process  of  import  and  export,  a  mind  actively  at  work  on  all 
the  topics  that  passed  before  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1836  he  was  invited  to  par 
a  visit  to  Drayton,  where  he  found  only  Lord  Harrowhjr  — 
a  link  with  the  great  men  of  an  earlier  generation,  for  be 
had  acted  as  Pitt's  second  in  the  duel  with  Tiemey,  and  h.ui 
been  foreign  secretary  in  Pitt's  administration  of  1804: 
might  have  been  prime  minister  in  1827  if  be  had  like<i: 
and  he  headed  the  Waverers  who  secured  the  passing  of  th«> 
Reform  bill  by  the  Lords.  Other  guests  followed,  the  host 
rather  contracting  in  freedom  of  conversation  as  the  partj 
expanded.^ 

I  cannot  record  anything  continuous,  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  ni 
his  memorandum  of  the  visit,  but  commit  to  paper  several  opis 
ions  and  expressions  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  which  bore  upon  interest! og 
and  practical  questions.  That  Fox  was  not  a  man  of  settled,  r^^as- 
oned,  political  principle.  Lord  Harrowby  added  that  he  was  thiowc 
1  VHThers  Pe^,  ii.  p.  321, 
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into  opposition  and  whiggism  by  the  insult  of  Lord  North.  That 
his  own  doctrines,  both  as  originally  declared,  and  as  resumed 
when  finally  in  office,  were  of  a  highly  toned  spirit  of  government,  jg^]  27. 
That  Brougham  was  the  most  powerful  man  he  had  ever  known  in 
the  H.  of  C. ;  that  no  one  had  ever  fallen  so  fast  and  so  far.  That 
the  political  difficulties  of  England  might  be  susceptible  of  cure, 
aiid  were  not  appalling;  but  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  to 
all  appearance  hopeless.  That  there  the  great  difficulty  lay  in 
procuring  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice ;  that  the  very 
institution  of  juries  supposed  a  common  interest  of  the  juror 
and  the  state,  a  condition  not  fulfilled  in  the  present  instance; 
that  it  was  quite  unfit  for  the  present  state  of  society  in  Ireland. 
Lord  Harrowby  thought  that  a  strong  conservative  government 
might  still  quell  agitation.  And  Sir  B.  Peel  said  Stanley  had 
told  him  that  the  whig  government  were  on  the  point  of  suc- 
ceeding in  putting  a  stop  to  the  resistance  to  payment  of  tithe, 
when  Lord  Althorp,  alarmed  at  the  expense  already  incurred, 
wrote  to  stop  its  collection  by  the  military.  We  should  proba- 
My  live  to  see  the  independence  of  Poland  established. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  others  arrived  later  in  the  day. 
It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  deference  with  which  he  was  received 
as  he  entered  the  library ;  at  the  sound  of  his  name  everybody 
rose;  he  is  addressed  by  all  with  a  respectful  manner.  He  met 
Peel  most  cordially,  and  seized  both  Lady  Peel's  hands.  I  now 
recollect  that  it  was  with  glee  Sir  R.  Peel  said  to  nie  on  Monday, 
*I  am  glad  to  say  you  will  meet  the  duke  here,'  which  had 
reference,  I  doubt  not,  partly  to  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  see- 
ing him,  partly  to  the  dissipation  of  unworthy  suspicions.  He 
reported  that  government  are  still  labouring  at  a  church  measure 
without  appropriation.  Jan.  20.  —  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
appears  to  speak  little ;  and  never  for  speaking's  sake,  but  only 
to  convey  an  idea,  commonly  worth  conveying.  He  receives 
remarks  made  to  him  very  frequently  with  no  more  than  'Ha,' 
a  convenient,  suspensive  expression,  which  acknowledges  the 
arrival  of  the  observation  and  no  more.  Of  the  two  days  which 
^le  spent  here  he  hunted  on  Thursday,  shot  on  Friday,  and 
'^ay  travelled  to  Strathfieldsay,  more,  I  believe,  than  100  miles, 
to  entertain  a  party  of  friends  to  dinner.     With  this  bodily 
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exertion  lie  mixes  at  66  or  67  a  constant  attention  to  busiiie«.« 
Sir  R.  Peel  mentioned  to  me  to-night  a  very  remarkable  examp> 
1886  ^^  ^^®  E^^®  duke's]  perhaps  excessive  precision.  Whenever  he  bigii* 
a  draft  on  Coutts's,  he  addresses  to  them  at  the  same  time  a  nor*: 
apprising  them  that  he  has  done  so.  This  perfect  facility  of 
transition  from  one  class  of  occupation  to  their  opposites,  ai^^ 
their  habitual  intermixture  without  any  apparent  encroachment* 
on  either  side,  is,  I  think,  a  very  remarkable  evidence  of  se^- 
command,  and  a  mental  power  of  singular  utility.  Sir  Robert  i> 
also,  1  conceive,  a  thrifty  dealer  with  his  time,  but  in  a  man  ci 
his  age  [Peel  now  48]  this  is  less  beyond  expectation. 

He  said  good-bye  on  the  last  night  with  regret.  In  tL« 
midst  of  the  great  company  he  found  time  to  read  Boe!.suct 
on  Variations,  remarking  rather  oddly,  ^  some  of  Bo8suet*9 
theology  seems  to  me  very  good.' 

On  Jan.  30th  is  the  entry  of  his  journey  from  Liverpool,  '  1 1:- 
4  to  Hawarden  Castle.'     [1  suppose  his  first  visit  to  his  future 
home.]    Got  to  Chester  (Feb.  1)  five  minutes  after  the  mail  hjfi 
started.     Got  on   by  Albion.      Outside   all   night;  frost;  raii*. 
arrived  at  Albany  llf.    Feb.  4th.  —  Session  opens.     Toted  .l 
243-284.     A  good  opportunity  for  speaking,  but  in  my  weaknt- v> 
did    not    use    it.    Feb.    Sth.  —  Stanley   made  a  noble    spet^  i 
Voted  in  243  to  307  for  abolition  of  Irish  corporations.     IVr- 
dulums  and    Nothingarians   all    against  us.     Sunday.  —  Wt*-<* 
on  Hypocrisy.     On   Worship.      Attempted  to  explain   this  ^ 
the  servants    at    night.      Newman's    Sermons   and  J.   Tay'.  r 
Trench's   Poems.     Mctrch   2nd.  —  Read   to  my   deep   sorrow  rf 
Anstice's   death  on  Monday.     His   friends,   his  young  widi»* 
the  world  can    spare    him   ill;   so    says    at    least    the    Bt$^.. 
Stapleton.     Paradiso,  vii.  viii.     Calls.     Rode.     Wrote.    Din^i 
at    Lord    Ashburton's.     House.     Statistical    Society's    Proctri- 
ings.     Verses  on  Anstice's  death.     March  22nd.  —  House  5J-d}. 
Spoke  50  minutes  [on  negro  apprenticeship;  see  p.  145];  kindly 
heard,  and  I  should  thank  God  for  being  made  able  to  8(«ak 
even  thus  indiflFerently.^     March  23rd.  .  .  .     Late,  having  bwL 

^  The  Standard  marks  it  ^  as  a  bril-  of  the  few  gems  that  have  flliimiiuai^ 
Uant  and  triuniphant  argument  —  one    the  reformeid  House  of  r 
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awake  last  night  till  between  4  and  5,  as  usual  after  speaking.    CHAP. 

TTT 

How  useful  to  make  us  feel  the  habitual  unremembered  bless-  v_~_y 
iog  of  sound  sleep.  .  .  .  April  7th,  —  Oerus,  Lib,  c.  xi.  .  .  .  ^^  27 
Dr.  Posey  here  from  12  to  3  about  church  building.  Rode. 
At  night  11  to  2  perusing  Henry  Tayloi^'s  proofs  of  The 
statesman f  and  writing  notes  on  it,  presumptuous  enough.  .  .  . 
Germ.  xii.  Re-perused  Taylor's  sheets.  A  batch  of  calls.  Wrote 
letters.  Bossuet.  Dined  at  Henry  Taylor's,  a  keen  intellectual 
exercise,  and  thus  a  place  of  danger,  especially  as  it  is  exercise 
seen.  .  .  .  9^^.  —  Spedding  at  breakfast.  Gems,  xiii.  Finished 
Locke  on  Understanding.  It  appears  to  me  on  the  whole  a  much 
overrated,  though,  in  some  respects,  a  very  useful  book.  .  .  . 
May  16fA-  —  Mr.  Wordsworth,  H.  Taylor,  and  Doyle  to  break- 
fast Sat  till  12|.  Conversation  on  Shelley,  Trench,  Tennyson ; 
travelling,  copyright,  etc.  30th,  —  Milnes,  Blakesley,  Taylor,  Cole, 
to  breakfast.  Church  meeting  at  Archbishop  of  Armagh's.  Ancient 
music  rehearsal.  House  &S\  and  9  J~12.  June  Ist.  —  Read  Words- 
worth. .  .  .  House  5-12.  Spoke  about  45  minutes  [on  Tithes  and 
Church  (Ireland)  bill].  I  had  this  pleasure  in  my  speech,  that  I 
never  rose  more  intent  upon  telling  what  I  believe  to  be  royal  truth ; 
though  I  did  it  very  ill,  and  further  than  ever  below  the  idea  which 
I  would  nevertheless  hold  before  my  mind.  Srd,  —  West  Indies 
Committee  1—4.  Finished  writing  out  my  speech  and  sent  it.  Read 
Wordsworth.  .  .  .  Saw  Sir  R.  Peel.  Dined  at  Sergeant  Talf  ourd's 
to  meet  Wordsworth.  .  .  .  5th,  —  St.  James's,  Communion.  Dined 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  St.  Sepulchre's.  Wrote.  Jer.  Taylor,  Newman. 
Began  Nicole's  Pr4jug4s.  Arnold  aloud.  Sth,  —  Wordsworth,  since 
he  has  been  in  town,  has  breakfasted  twice  and  dined  once  with 
me.  Intercourse  with  him  is,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  pleasing. 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  Sydney  Smith  say  that  he  did  not  see  very 
much  in  hira,  nor  greatly  admire  his  poems.  He  even  adverted 
to  the  London  Sonnet  as  ridiculous.     Shell  thought  this  of  the 

line : 

*  Dear  God  I  the  very  houses  seem  asleep.' 

I  ventared  to  call  his  attention  to  that  which  followed  as  carrying 
out  the  idea : 

*  And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still.' 

0!  which  I  may  say  omne  tulit  punctum. 
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Wordaworth  came  in  to  breakfast  the  other  day  before  his  tinnr. 
I  asked  him  to  excuse  me  while  I  had  my  servant  to  prayers ;  but 
isao.  ^^  expressed  a  Jiearty  wish  to  be  present,  which  was  delightful.  Ht 
has  laboured  long ;  if  for  himself,  yet  more  for  men,  and  over  all 
I  trust  for  God.  Will  he  ever  be  the  bearer  of  evil  thoughts  :c 
any  mind  ?  Glory  is  gathering  round  his  later  years  on  earthy  irA 
his  later  works  especially  indicate  the  spiritual  ripening  of  h;« 
noble  soul.  I  heard  but  few  of  his  opinions;  but  these  are  s^iC'- 
He  was  charmed  with  Trench's  poems;  liked  Alford;  thougt:*. 
Shelley  had  the  greatest  native  powers  in  poetry  of  all  the  men  • : 
this  age.  In  reading  Die  BratU  von  Korinlh  translated,  was  more 
horrified  than  enchained,  or  rather  altogether  the  first.  \Vi<:r 
dered  how  any  one  could  translate  it  or  the  Faust,  but  spoke  as 
knowing  the  original.  Thought  little  of  Murillo  as  to  the  mm*, 
of  painting;  said  he  could  not  have  painted  Paul  VeroD€»e9 
'Marriage  of  Cana.'  Considered  that  old  age  in  great  measurer 
disqualified  him  by  its  rigid  fixity  of  habits  from  judging  of  lii' 
works  of  young  poets  —  I  must  say  that  he  was  here  even  over 
liberal  in  self-depreciation.  He  defended  the  make  of  the  stauzi- 
boat  as  more  poetical  than  otherwise  to  the  eye  (see  Sonnets  . 
Thought  Coleridge  admired  Ossian  only  in  youth,  and  himM'Ii 
admired  the  spirit  which  Macpherson  professes  to  embody. 

Sergeant  Talfourd  dined  here  to  meet  Wordsworth  yesterdar. 
Wordsworth  is  vehement  against  Byron.  Saw  in  Shelley  tbf 
lowest  form  of  irreligion,  but  a  later  progress  towards  better 
things.  Named  the  discrepancy  between  his  creed  and  his  imi^r- 
ination  as  the  marring  idea  of  his  works,  in  which  description 
I  could  not  concur.  Spoke  of  the  entire  revolution  in  his  ovl 
poetical  taste.  We  were  agreed  that  a  man's  personal  charactr: 
ought  to  be  the  basis  of  his  politics.  He  quoted  his  sonnet  on  U>* 
contested  election  [what  sonnet  is  this  ?],  from  which  I  ventumi 
to  differ  as  regards  its  assuming  nutriment  for  the  heart  to  W 
inherent  in  politics.  He  described  to  me  his  views ;  that  tl- 
Keform  Act  had,  as  it  were,  brought  out  too  prominently  « 
particular  muscle  of  the  national  frame:  the  strength  uf  tit 
towns ;  that  the  cure  was  to  be  found  in  a  large  further  enf nr: 

1  *■  Motions  and  Means  on  Land  and  Sea  at  War/  v.  248.     Stcambciaii^ 
Viaducts,  and  Railways. 
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chisement,  I  fancy,  of  the  country  chiefly ;  that  you  would  thus 
extend  the  base  of  your  pyramid  and  so  give  it  strength.  He 
wished  the  old  institutions  of  the  country  preserved,  and  thought  j^^  27 
this  the  way  to  preserve  them.  He  thought  the  political  franchise 
upon  the  whole  a  good  to  the  mass  —  regard  being  had  to  the 
state  of  human  nature ;  against  me.  11th.  —  Read  Browning's 
Pttracelsus.  Went  to  Richmond  to  dine  with  the  Gaskells.  A 
two  hours'  walk  home  at  night  16th.  —  Wrote  two  sonnets. 
Finished  and  wrote  out  BixLut  von  Korinth,  Shall  I  ever  dare 
to  make  out  a  counterpart  ?  21st.  —  Breakfast  at  Mr.  Hallam's 
to  meet  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Eogers.  Wordsworth  spoke 
much  and  justly  about  copyright  Conversation  with  Talfourd  in 
the  evening,  partly  about  that  subject  Began  something  on  ego- 
tism. 24ih.  —  Breakfast  with  Mr.  Refers,  Mr.  Wordsworth  only 
there.  Very  agreeable.  Rogers  produced  an  American  poem, 
the  death  of  Bozzaris,  which  Wordsworth  proposed  that  I  should 
read  to  them :  of  course  I  declined,  so  even  did  Rogers.  But 
Wordsworth  read  it  through  in  good  taste,  and  doing  it  justice. 
Fasque  in  time  for  Aug.  12 ;  out  on  the  hill,  but  unlucky  with 
a  sprained  ankle,  and  obliged  to  give  up  early.  Aug.  16th.  — 
Wrote  (long)  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  Orator.  Sept.  20th.  —  Milner, 
finished  Vol.  ii.  Cic.  Acad.  Wraxall.  Began  Goethe's  Iphigenie. 
Wrote.  Oct.  7th.  —  Milner.  Wraxall.  A  dinner-party.  Wrote  out 
a  sketch  for  an  essay  on  Justification.  Singing,  whist,  shooting. 
Copied  a  paper  for  my  father.  12th.  —  A  day  on  the  hill  for  roe. 
14  guns.  [To  Liverpool  for  public  dinner  at  the  Amphitheatre.] 
l^K  —  Most  kindly  heard.  Canning's  d^but  everything  that  could 
be  desired.  I  thought  I  spoke  35  minutes,  but  afterwards  found  it 
was  55.  Read  Marco  Visconti.  21st — Operative  dinner  at  Amphi- 
theatre. Spoke  perhaps  16  or  18  minutes.  28/^.  —  Haddo  [Lord 
Aberdeen's].  Finished  Marco  Visconti,  a  long  bout,  but  I  could  not 
let  it  go.  Bucklaiid's  opening  chapters.  On  the  whole  satisfactory. 
^tk  — Lord  Aberdeen  read  prayers  in  the  evening  with  simple  and 
earnest  pathos.  Nov.  10th.  —  Wilhelm  Meister,  Book  i.,  and  there  I 
mean  to  leave  it,  unless  I  hear  abetter  report  of  the  succeeding  one 
tlian  I  could  make  of  the  first.  Next  day,  recommenced  with  great 
anticipations  of  delight  the  Divina  Commedia.  l^th. — Finished 
Nicole  De  VUnUi.     August.  De  Civ.  [Every  day  at  this  time.] 
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19th,  —  Began  Cicero's  Tuaculan  Questions.  .  .  .  26t^  —  Aug.  ttr, 
Dei,  I  am  now  in  Book  xiv.  Cic.  Tusc  finished.  Book  ii 
PurgatoriOy  iii.-v.  A  dose  of  whist.  Still  snow  and  raiiL 
26fA.  —  Aug.  Cicero.  Billiards.  Purgaiorio^  vi.-viii.  Began  Drr- 
den's  Fables,  My  eyes  are  not  in  their  best  plight,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  consider  type  a  little.  Jan,  3rd,  1837.  —  Breakfasted 
with  Dr.  Chalmers.  How  kind  my  father  is  in  small  matters  a^ 
f  well  as  great  —  thoughtfully  sending  carriage.    Idth,  Gl€L9gott.  — 

^  The  pavilion  astonishing,  and  the  whole  effect  very  grand.     Near 

?  3500.     Sir  R.  Peel  spoke  1  h.  55  m.     Explicit  and  bold ;  it  waj 

:  a  very  great  effort.     I  kept  within  15  min.  —  quite  long  enough. 

\  lAth,  —  7  J-i')^^  mail  to  Carlisle.    On  all  night.    Ihth.  Wetherby  at 

.  7^.  Leeds  10^.  Church  there.  Walked  over  to  Wakefield.  Church 

^  there.     Evening    at    Thomes.      [Milnes    Gaskell's.]    17^  —  To 

;  Newark.     Very  good  meeting.     Spoke }  hour. 

In  this  speech,  after  the  regulation  denunciation  of  the 
reckless  wickedness  of  O'Connell,  he  set  about  demonstrating 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  character  of  public 
feeling  during  the  last  few  years.  He  pointed  out  that  at 
the  dissolution  of  1831  the  conservative  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  amounted  perhaps  to  50.  In  1835  they 
saw  this  small  dispirited  band  grow  into  a  resolute  and 
formidable  phalanx  of  300.  The  cry  was:  '  Resolute  attach- 
ment to  the  institutions  of  the  country.'  One  passage  in 
the  speech  is  of  interest  in  the  history  of  his  attitude  on 
toleration.  Sir  William  Moles  worth  had  been  invited  to 
come  forward  as  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Leeds. 
A  report  spread  that  Sir  William  was  not  a  believer  in  the 
Christian  articles  of  faith.  Somebody  wrote  to  Moleswortlu 
to  know  if  this  was  true.  He  answered,  that  the  question 
whether  he  was  a  believer  in  the  Christian  religion  was 
one  that  no  man  of  liberal  principles  ought  to  propose  to 
another,  or  could  propose  without  being  guilty  of  a  dereliction 
of  duty.  Oil  this  incident,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he  would 
ask,  ^  Is  it  not  a  time  for  serious  reflection  among  moderate 
and  candid  men  of  all  parties,  when  such  a  question  was 
actually  thought  impertinent  interference?  Surely  thej 
would  sav  with  him,  that  men  who  have  no  belief  in  th*> 
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divine  revelation   are   not  the   men  to   govern  this  nation,    CHAP. 
be  they  whigs  or   radicals.'     Long,  extraordinary,  and   not  ^       '  j 
inglorious,  was  the  ascent  from  such  a  position  as  this,  to    jbx..28. 
the  principles   so   nobly   vindicated   in   the   speech  on   the 
Affirmation  bill  in  1883. 

At  the  end  of  January  he  is  back  in  London,  arranging 
books  and  papers  and  making  a  little  daylight  in  his  chaos. 
•  Wliat  useful  advice  might  a  man  who  has  been  huon  pezzo 
in  parliament  give  to  one  going  into  it,  on  this  mechanical 
portion  of  his  business.'  The  entries  for  1837  are  none  of 
them  especially  interesting.  Every  day  in  the  midst  of  full 
parliamentary  work,  social  engagements,  and  public  duties 
outride  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  elaborating  the 
treatise  on  the  relations  of  church  and  state,  of  which  we 
shall  see  more  in  our  following  chapter.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  session  he  went  to  a  dinner  at  Peel's,  at  which  Lord 
Stanley  and  some  of  his  friends  were  present  —  a  circumstance 
noted  as  a  sign  of  the  impending  fusion  between  the  whig 
seceders  of  183-4  and  the  conservative  party.  Sir  Robert 
seems  to  have  gone  on  extending  his  confidence  in  him. 

I  visited  Sir  Robert  Peel  (March  4th)  about  the  Canada  question, 
and  again  by  appointment  on  the  6th,  with  Lord  Aberdeen.  On 
the  former  day  he  said,  ^  Is  there  any  one  else  to  invite  ? '  I  suggested 
Lord  Stanley.  He  said,  perhaps  he  might  be  inclined  to  take 
a  separate  view.  But  in  the  interval  he  had  apparently  thought 
othenrise.  For  on  Monday  he  read  to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  myself 
a  letter  from  Stanley  written  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  in  a 
tone  of  political  intimacy,  saying  that  an  engagement  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  at  the  House  would  prevent  his  meeting  us.  The 
business  of  the  day  was  discussed  in  conversation,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  be  quite  impossible  to  support  the  resolution  on  the 
legislative  council  in  its  existing  terms,  without  at  least  a  protest. 
Peel  made  the  following  remark  :  '  You  have  got  another  Ireland  " 
growing  up  in  every  colony  you  possess.' 

A  week  later  he  was  shocked  by  the  death  of  Lady  Canning. 
'Breakfast  with  Gaskell'  (March  23rd),  'and  thence  to  Lady 
Canning's  funeral   in  Westminster   Abbey.     We  were   but 
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BOOK    eleven  in  attendance.     HercofBn  was  laid  on  that  of  her  ilia** 
i  V  y  trious  husband.     Canning  showed  a  deep  but  manly  sorrow. 

1837.     ^^y  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^y  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^  grave  and  looking  iiu* 

In  the  same  month  he  spoke  on  Canada  (March  8tl))  *  witL 

j    "  insufficient  possession  of   the  subject/  and  a  week  later  ol 

\  church  rales,  for  an  hour  or  more,  *  with  more  success  thai: 

'  the  matter  or  manner  deserved.'     He  finished  his  translate  »ii 

of  the  Bride  of  Corinth^  and  the  episode  of  Ugolino  from 

Dante,  and  read   Eckermann's    Conversations   with    (worths, 

to  which  he  gives   the   too  commonplace   praise   of  beiug 

very  interesting.     He  learned  Manzoni's  noble  ode   on  tiui 

I  death  of  Napoleon,  of  whicli  he  by-and-by  made  a  noble 

translation;   this  by  way  of  sparing  his  eyes,  and   Itali^iD 

poetry  not  taking  him  nearly  half  the  time  of  any  other  to 

commit  to  memory.     He  found  a  'beautiful   and  powerful 

production '    in   Channiug's  letter    to  Clay,  and    he    made 

the    acquaintance   of   Southey,    4n  appearance    benignanu 

melancholy,  and  intellectual.' 

n 
In  June  King  William  IV.  died,  'leaving  a  perilous  legacy 
to  his  successor.'  A  month  later  (July  14)  Mr.  Gladstone 
went  up  with  the  Oxford  address,  and  this  was,  I  suppose, 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he  was  called  to  present  him- 
self before  the  Queen,  with  whose  long  reign  his  own  future 
career  and  fame  were  destined  to  be  so  closely  and  so  con- 
spicuously associated.  According  to  the  old  law  prescribing 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  within  six  months  of  the  demLic 
of  the  crown,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  soon  in  the  thick  of  a  gen- 
eral election.  By  July  17th  he  was  at  Newark,  canvassing, 
speaking,  hand-shaking,  and  in  lucid  intervals  reading 
Filicaja.  He  found  a  very  strong,  angry,  and  general  senti- 
ment, not  against  the  principle  of  the  poor  law  as  reganL< 
the  able-bodied,  but  against  the  regulations  for  separatirc 

(man   and   wife,  and   sending   the  old   compulsorily  to  ti.r 
workhouse,  with   others    of  a   like   nature.     With  the  d>- 
[  approbation   on   these    heads  he    in    great  part   ooncarreJ. 

I  There  was  to  be  no  contest,  but  arrangements  of  this  kind 

still  leave  room  for  some   anxiety,  and  in  Mr.  Gladstooe*8 
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case  a  mngnlar  thing  happened.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  CHAP. 
at  Newark  he  was  followed  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  from  ^  '  , 
Manchester,  with  an  earnest  invitation  that  he  would  be  a  j^,.  28. 
candidate  for  that  great  town.  He  declined  the  invitation, 
absolutely  as  he  supposed,  but  the  Manchester  tories  nomi- 
nated him  notwithstanding.  They  assured  the  electoi's  that 
be  was  the  most  promising  young  statesman  of  the  day. 
The  whigs  on  the  other  hand  vowed  that  he  was  an  insulter 
of  diBsent,  a  bigot  of  such  dark  hue  as  to  wish  to  subject 
even  the  poor  negroes  of  his  father's  estates  to  the  slavery 
of  a  dominant  church,  a  man  who  owed  whatever  wealth 
and  consequence  his  family  possessed  to  the  crime  of  hold- 
ing his  fellow-creatures  in  bondage,  a  man  who,  though 
bonest  and  consistent,  was  a  member  of  that  small  ultra-tory 
minority  which  followed  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  When 
the  votes  were  counted,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  poll,  with  a  majority  of  many  hundreds  against 
bim.^ 

Meantime  he  was  already  member  for  Newark.  His 
own  election  was  no  sooner  over  than  he  caught  the  last 
vacant  place  on  the  mail  to  Carlisle,  whence  he  hastened 
to  the  aid  of  his  father's  patriotic  labours  as  candidate  for 
Dundee.  Here  he  worked  hard  at  canvassing  and  meetings, 
often  pelted  with  mud  and  stones,  but  encouraged  by  friends 
more  buoyant  than  the  event  justified. 

A\vg.  1^. — My  father  beaten  after  all,  our  promised  votes  in 
many  cases  going  back  or  going  against  us.  .  .  .  Two  hundred 
promises  broken.  Poll  closed  at  Parnell,  666;  Gladstone,  381. 
It  is  not  in  human  approbation  that  the  reward  of  right  action 
is  to  be  sought.  Left  at  4^  amid  the  hisses  of  the  crowd. 
Perth  at  TJ.  Left  at  one  in  the  morning  for  Glasgow.  2nd.  — 
Glasgow  8^.  Steamer  at  11.  Breeze ;  miserably  sick ;  deck  all 
night.  3rd.  —  Arrived  at  11^  j  (Liverpool),  very  sore.  4f/i.  —  Out 
at  %\  to  vote  for  S.  Lancashire.  Acted  as  representative  in  the 
booth  half  the  day.  Results  of  election  excellent,  bth  —  Again 
at  the  booths.  A  great  victory  here.  6f/i.  —  Wrote  to  Manning 
on  the  death  of  his  wife.     ^th.  —  Manchester,     Public  dinner  at  6 ; 

1  Thomson,  4127  ;  Philips,  8769 ;  Gladatone,  2324. 
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BOOK    lasted  till  near  12.     Music  excellent.     Spoke  1^  hours,  I  am  told, 
^  J  prohpudor!^ 

1837.  Back  at  Fasque,  only  a  day  too  late  for  the  Twelfth, 
he  found  the  sport  bad  and  he  shot  badly,  but  he  enjoyed 
the  healthful  walks  on  the  hill.  His  feraployments  were 
curiously  mixed.  '  Sept.  Sth,  — In  the  bog  for  snipe  with  Sir 
J.  Mackenzie.  Read  Timceus.  Began  Byron's  Life.  My 
eyes  refused  progress.  Vei*ses.  15th.  —  Snipe-shooting  with 
F.  in  the  bog.  Began  Critias.  22nd.  — Haddo.  Otter-hunt- 
ing, Bern"  esito.  Finished  Plato's  Laws.  Hunting  too  in  the 
libi-ary.'  The  mental  dispersion  of  country-house  visiting 
never  affects  either  multifarious  reading  or  multifarioiu 
writing.  Spanish  grammar,  Don  Quixote  in  the  original 
Crabbe,  Bon  Juan^  alternate  with  Augustine  de  peeeatorum 
remisBione  or  de  utilitate  Credendi  (* beautiful  and  useful*). 
He  works  at  an  essay  of  his  own  upon  Justification,  at 
advei*saria    on    Aristotle's    jEthic8^  at    another    essay    upon 


^  In  this  speech  he  dealt  with  an 
attack  made  upon  him  by  his  oppo- 
nent, Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards 
Lord  Sydenham,  on  the  question  of 
negro  slavery :  — 

'I  have  had  some  obloquy  cast 
upon  nie  by  Mr.  Thomson,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  part  which  I  took  in  the 
question  of  negro  slavery.  Now,  if 
there  was  ever  a  question  upon  which 
I  would  desire  to  submit  all  that  I 
have  ever  said  to  a  candid  inquirer, 
it  is  that  of  negro  slavery.  He 
should  try  me  in  opposition  to  Lord 
Stanley,  and  did  Lord  Stanley  com- 
plain ?  It  is  well  known  that  he 
stated  that  the  only  two  speeches 
which  were  decidedly  hostile  to  that 
measnre  were  delivered  by  two  gentle- 
men who  hold  office  under  her  ma- 
jesty's present  government,  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  his  lordship  was 
pleased  to  express  candidly  his  high 
approbation  of  my  sentiments,  and 
my  individual  exertions  for  the  settle- 
ment of  that  matter.  Does  Mr.  Thom- 
son mean  to  say  that  the  great  con- 
servative body  in  parliament  has 
offered  opposition  to  that  mea.sure  ? 
Who,  I  would  ask,  conducted  the 
correspondence  of  the  government 
office  with  reference  to  that  impor- 
tant question  ?     Will  any  man  who 


knows  the  character  of  Lord  Bathiuii 
—  will  any  man  who  knows  Ui^  cliar- 
acter  of  Mr.  Stephen,  the  under- 
secretary for  the  colonies — the  cbonen 
assistant  of  the  noble  lord  in  tki: 
ministry  of  which  he  was  no  anim- 
portant  member  —  will  any  man  ay 
that  Mr.  Stephen,  who  wa«  all  aloni 
the  advocate  of  the  slaves,  with  ha 
liberal  and  enlightened  views,  exer- 
cised an  influence  less  than  oDd«fr 
Lord  Stanley  ?  Does  Mr.  Thom*<ia 
presume  to  state  that  Lord  Aberdeea 
was  guilty  of  neglect  to  the  slavr-i* 
When  I  add  that  the  qaet^ion  under- 
went a  considerable  diffca^vkm  Ii^ 
year,  in  the  House  of  Comin--»iML 
when  all  parties  and  all  iiit«»rvfi# 
were  fairly  represented,  and  the  brji 
disposition  was  evinced  to  assist  tiK 
proper  working  of  the  measure,  aod 
to  alter  some  parts  that  wen?  coo- 
sidered  injurious  to  the  slaT<>i^  and 
which  had  come  under  the  immedtaLf 
cognisance  of  the  conservativf  pany 
is  it  fair,  is  it  just,  that  a  mintstcr 
of  the  crown  should  take  adnntace. 
for  electioneering  purposes,  of  ihf 
fact  that  my  connections  have  at 
interest  in  the  West  Indies,  to  thro'« 
discredit  upon  me  and  the  caa«« 
which  I  advocate  ? ' 
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Rationalism,  and  to  save  his  eyes,  spins  verse  enough  to  CHAP. 
fill  a  decent  volume  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  He  ^V^ 
makes  a  circuit  of  calls  upon  the  tenants,  takiug  a  farming  j^^  2a 
lecture  from  one,  praying  by  the  sick-bed  of  another. 

In  November  he  was  again  in  London  to  be  sworn  of 
the  Dew  parliament,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  had 
for  the  first  time  an  interview  on  business  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  —  of  interest  as  the  Collocation  of  two  famous 
names.  *The  immediate  subject  was  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  His  reception  of  me  was  plain  but  kind.  He  came 
to  the  door  of  his  room.  "  Will  you  come  in?  How  do  you 
do?  I  am  glad  to  see  you."  We  spoke  a  little  of  the  Cape. 
He  said  with  regard  to  the  war  —  and  with  suiBcient  modesty 
—  that  he  was  pretty  well  aware  of  the  operations  that  had 
taken  place  in  it,  having  been  at  the  Cape,  and  being  in 
8ome  degree  able  to  judge  of  those  matters.  He  said, 
''  I  suppose  it  is  there  as  everywhere  else,  as  we  had  it  last 
night  about  Ireland  and  the  House  of  Lords.  They  won't 
use  the  law,  as  it  is  in  Canada,  as  it  is  in  the  West  Indies. 
They  excite  insuiTection  everywhere  (I,  however,  put  in  an 
apology  for  them  in  the  West  Indies),  they  want  to  play  the 
fart  of  opposition;  they  are  not  a  government,  for  they 
don't  maintain  the  law."  He  appointed  me  to  return  to  him 
to-morrow.' 

The  result  of  the  general  election  was  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  position  of  the  conservatives,  but  they  still 
mastered  no  more  than  315  against  342  supportei-s  of  the 
ministry,  including  the  radical  and  Irish  groups.  If  Mel- 
bourne and  Russell  found  their  team  delicate  to  drive,  Peel's 
diflSctilties  were  hardly  less.  Few  people,  he  wrote  at  this 
moment,  can  judge  of  the  difficulty  there  has  frequently 
been  in  maintaining  harmony  between  the  various  branches 
of  the  conservative  party.  The  great  majority  in  tlie  Lords 
and  the  minority  in  the  Commons  consisted  of  very  different 
elements ;  they  included  men  like  Stanley  and  Graham,  who 
had  been  authors  and  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform, 
and  men  who  had  denounced  reform  as  treason  to  the 
constitution  and  ruin  to  the  country.  Even  the  animosities 
of  1829  and  catholic  emancipation  were  only  half  quenched 
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within  the  tory  r^^nks  ^  It  was  at  a  meeting  held  at  PeeUs 
on  December  6,  1837,  that  Lord  Stanley  for  the  first  time 
1838.     appeared  among  the  conservative  members. 

The  distractions  produced  in  Canada  by  miflmanageroenl 
and  roisappi-ehension  in  Downing  Street  had  already  givcL 
trouble  during  the  very  short  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  waj 
under-secretary  at  the  colonial  office;  but  they  now  broke 
into  the  flame  of  open  revolt.  The  perversity  of  a  foolish  king 
and  weakness  and  disunion  among  his  whig  ministers  had 
brought  about  a  catastrophe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  (1838)  the  government  introduced  a  bill  su^^eading 
the  constitution  and  conferring  various  absolute  powers  on 
Lord  Durham  as  governor  general  and  high  commiBsioDer. 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  proposal  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
seems  to  have  been  first  taken  into  the  confidential  consul- 
tations of  the  leaders  of  his  party. 

The  sage  marshalling  and  mancsuvring  of  the  parlia- 
mentary squads  was  embarrassed  by  a  move  from  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  of  whom  we  have  just  been  hearing, 
the  editor  of  HobbeSt  and  one  of  the  group  nicknamed  ptiiitv 
sophic  radicals  with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  at  this  stage 
seldom  or  never  agreed.  ^The  new  school  of  morals,*  he 
called  them,  ^  which  taught  that  success  was  the  only 
criterion  of  merit,' — a  delineation  for  which  he  would  bare 
been  severely  handled  by  Bentham  or  James  Mill.  Moles- 
worth  gave  notice  of  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Gleoeig* 
the  colonial  minister ;  that  is,  he  selected  a  single  member 
of  the  cabinet  for  condemnation,  on  the  ground  of  acts  for 
which  all  the  other  ministers  were  collectively  just  as 
responsible.  For  this  discrimination  the  only  preoedeni 
seems  to  be  Fox's  motion  against  I-K)rd  Sandwich  in  17Ti*. 
Mr.  Gladstones  memorandum*  completes  or  modifies  the 
account  of  the  dilemma  of  the  conservative  leader,  alreadr 
^  known  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  papers,^  and  the  reader  will  find 

it  elsewhere.  It  was  the  right  of  a  conservative  opposition 
to  challenge  a  whig  ministry;  yet  to  fight  under  radical 
coloui-8  was  odious  and  intolerable.     On  the  other  hand  be 

»  Parker's  Peel,  li.  pp.  336-8.  «  See  Appendix. 

•  Parker,  ii.  pp.  86a-867. 
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could  not  vote  for  Molesworth,  because  he  thought  him  un- 
just; but  he  could  not  vote  against  him,  because  that  would 
imply  confidence  in  the  Canadian  policy  of  ministers.  A  cer-  ^x!29. 
tain  conservative  contingent  would  not  acquiesce  in  support 
of  ministei-s  against  Molesworth,  or  in  tame  resort  to  the 
previous  question.  Again,  Peel  felt  or  feigned  an  appi*ehen- 
sion  that  if  by  aggressive  action  they  beat  the  government, 
a  conservative  ministry  must  come  in,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  such  a  ministry  could  last.  Even  at  this  risk,  it 
became  clear  that  the  only  way  of  avoiding  the  difficulty 
was  an  amendment  to  Molesworth's  motion  from  the  official 
opposition.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  (Mar.  7),  and  was  described 
as  making  his  points  with  admirable  precision  and  force, 
though  *with  something  of  a  provincial  manner,  like  the 
rust  to  a  piece  of  powerful  steel  machinery  that  has  not 
worked  into  polish.'  The  debate,  on  which  such  mighty 
issues  were  thought  to  hang,  lasted  a  couple  of  nights 
with  not  more  than  moderate  spirit.  At  the  close  the 
amendment  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
nine  for  ministers.  The  general  result  was  to  moderate 
the  impatience  of  the  Carlton  Club  men,  who  wished  to 
see  their  party  in,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  of  the  radical 
men,  who  did  not  object  to  having  the  whigs  out,  on  the 
other.  It  showed  that  neither  administration  nor  opposi- 
tion was  in  a  station  of  supreme  command. 

Ill 

At  the  end  of  March  Mr.  Gladstone  produced  the  strongest 
impression  that  he  had  yet  made  in  parliament,  and  he  now 
definitely  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank.  It  was  on  the  old 
embarrassment  of  slavery.  Reports  from  the  colonies  showed 
that  in  some  at  least,  and  more  particularly  in  Jamaica,  the 
apprenticeship  system  had  led  to  harsher  treatment  of  the 
negroes  than  under  slavery.  As  it  has  been  well  put, 
the  bad  planters  regarded  their  slave-apprentices  as  a  bad 
farmer  regards  a  farm  near  the  end  of  an  expiring  term. 
In  1836  Buxton  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  system.  Mr.  Gladstone  defended  it,  and 
he  warned  parliament  against   ^incautious   and  precipitate 
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anticipations  of  entire  success '  (March  22).  Six  days  lattrr 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  apprenticeship  com- 
1838.  niittee  which  at  once  began  to  investigate  the  complainLs 
from  Jamaica.  Mr.  Gladstone  acted  as  the  representatiTe 
of  the  planters  on  the  committee,  and  he  paid  very  close 
attention  to  the  proceedings  during  two  sessions.  Id 
the  spring  of  1838  a  motion  was  made  to  accelerate  bv 
two  years  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  system  on  the 
slave  plantations  of  the  West  Indies.  Brougham  had  been 
raising  a  tempest  of  humane  sentiment  by  more  than  one  of 
his  most  magnificent  speeches.  The  leading  men  on  both 
sides  in  parliament  were  openly  and  strongly  against  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  settlement,  but  the  feeling  in  the  constitu- 
encies was  hot,  and  in  liberal  and  tory  camp  alike  members 
in  fear  and  trembling  tried  to  make  up  their  minds.  Sir 
George  Grey  made  an  effective  case  for  the  law  as  it  stood, 
and  Peel  spoke  on  the  same  side;  but  it  was  agreed  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  by  his  union  of  fervour,  elevation,  and  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  went  deeper  than 
either.  Even  unwilling  witnesses  ^  felt  bound  to  admit  the 
great  ability  he  displayed.*  His  address  was  completely  that 
of  an  advocate,  and  he  did  not  even  afifect  to  look  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  expressing  his  joy  that  the  day  had  at 
length  arrived  when  he  could  meet  the  charges  against  the 
planters  and  enter  upon  their  defence. 

Marcfi  30^A.  —  Spoke  from  11  to  1.  Received  with  the  greatest 
and  most  affecting  kindness  from  all  parties,  both  during  and  after. 
Through  the  debate  I  felt  the  most  painful  depression.  Except 
Mr.  Plumptre  and  Lord  John  Russell,  all  who  spoke  damaged  the 
question  to  the  utmost  possible  degree.  Prayer  earnest  fw  tlw* 
moment  was  wrung  from  me  in  my  necessity ;  I  hope  it  was  not  i 
blasphemous  prayer,  for  support  in  pleading  the  cause  of  justice, 
...  I  am  half  insensible  even  in  the  moment  of  delight  to  such 
pleasures  as  this  kind  of  occasion  affords.  But  this  is  a  danger- 
ous state ;  indifference  to  the  world  is  not  love  of  God.  .  .  . 

In  writing  to  him  upon  this  speech,  Mr.  Stephen,  his  former 
ally  at  the  colonial  office,  addressed  an  admonition,  which  is 
worth  recalling  both  for  its  own  sake  and  because  it  hits  by 
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anticipation  what  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  admirable  traits  chap. 
in  the  mighty  parliamentarian  to  whom  it  was  written.  *  It  ^  ^^^'  j 
seems  to  me/  says  Stephen,  Hhat  this  part  of  your  speech  jet.  29. 
establishes  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  your  opponents 
are  capricious  in  the  distribution  of  their  sympathy, 
which  is,  after  all,  a  reproach  and  nothing  more.  Now, 
reproach  is  not  only  not  your  strength,  but  it  is  the  very 
thing  in  the  disuse  of  which  your  strength  consists;  and 
indulging  as  I  do  the  hope  that  you  will  one  day  occupy  one 
of  the  foremost  stations  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  not 
the  first  of  all,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  you  may  also 
be  the  founder  of  a  more  magnanimous  system  of  parlia- 
mentary tactics  than  has  ever  yet  been  established,  in  which 
recrimination  will  be  condemned  as  unbefitting  wise  men 
and  good  Christians.'  In  an  assembly  for  candid  delibera- 
tion modified  by  party  spirit,  this  is,  I  fear,  almost  as  much  a 
counsel  of  perfection  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  school  of 
Roman  gladiators,  but  at  any  rate  it  points  the  better  way. 
The  speech  itself  has  a  close,  direct,  sinewy  quality,  a  com- 
plete freedom  from  anything  vague  or  involved ;  and  shows 
for  the  first  time  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  handling 
detail  upon  detail  without  an  instant  of  tediousness,  and 
holding  the  attention  of  listener  sustained  and  unbroken. 
It  was  a  remonstrance  against  false  allegations  of  the  mis- 
behaviour of  the  planters  since  the  emancipating  act,  but 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  backsliding  upon  the  great  issue. 
'We  joined  in  passing  the  measure;  we  declared  a  belief 
that  slavery  was  an  evil  and  demoralising  state,  and  a  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  it ;  we  accepted  a  price  in  composition 
for  the  loss  which  was  expected  to  accrue.' 

Neither  now  or  at  any  time  did  Mr.  Gladstone  set  too 
low  a  value  on  that  great  dead-lift  effort,  not  too  familiar 
in  history,  to  heave  off  a  burden  from  the  conscience  of  the 
nation,  and  set  back  the  bounds  of  cruel  wrong  upon  the  earth. 
On  the  day  after  this  performance,  the  entiy  in  his  diary 
is  —  'In  the  morning  my  father  was  greatly  overcome,  and  I 
could  hardly  speak  to  him.  Now  is  the  time  to  turn  this 
attack  into  measures  of  benefit  for  the  negroes.'  More  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  spring  he  showed  how  much  in 
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earnest  he  was  about  the  negroes,  by  strenuously  pressing  hu 
father  to  allow  him  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  and  view  tlic 
~^^^  state  of  things  there  for  himself.  Perhaps  by  prudent 
instinct  his  father  disapproved,  and  at  last  spoke  decidedij 
against  any  project  of  the  kind. 

The  question  of  the  education  of  the  people  was  rising  into 
political  prominence,  and  its  close  relations  with  the  claims 
of  the  church  sufficed  to  engage  the  active  interest  of  bo 
zealous  a  son  of  the  church  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  From  a  verr 
early  stage  we  find  him  moving  for  returns,  serving  on 
education  committees  in  parliament,  corresponding  ener- 
getically with  Manning,  Acland,  and  others  of  like  mind  in 
and  out  of  parliament.  Primary  education  is  one  of  the 
few  subjects  on  which  the  fossils  of  extinct  opinion  neither 
interest  nor  instruct.  It  is  enough  to  mark  that  Mr.  iAhd- 
stone's  position  in  the  forties  was  that  of  the  ultra-chun  h- 
man  of  the  time,  and  such  as  no  church-ultra  now  dreaim 
of  fighting  for.  We  find  him  '  objecting  to  any  infringement 
whatever  of  the  principle  on  which  the  established  church 
was  founded  —  that  of  confining  the  pecuniary  support  of 
the  state  to  one  paVticular  religious  denomination.'  * 

To  Dr.  Hook  (March  12,  1888),  he  speaks  of  *a  safe  and 
precious  interval,  perhaps  the  last  to  those  who  are  desirous 
of  placing  the  education  of  the  people  under  the  efficient 
control  of  the  clergy.'  The  aims  of  himself  and  his  allies 
were  to  plant  training  schools  in  every  diocese ;  to  connect 
these  with  the  cathedrals  through  the  chapters;  to  licenN^ 
the  teachera  by  the  bishops  after  examination. 

Writing  to  Manning  (Feb.  22,  1839),  he  compares  eontn.! 
by  government  to  the  *  little  lion  cub  in  the  A^amemnonJ 
which  after  being  in  its  primeval  season  the  deliijht  of  tl 
young  and  amusement  of  the  old,  gradually  revealed  it* 
parent  stock,  and  ^rew  to  be  a  creature  of  huge  mischief  in 
the  household.^     He  describes  a  divergence  of  view  aroone 

1  Hansard.  June  20,  1839.  In  life's  boginnin^s  mild 

•  Agam.  OIHJ-TIO.  Dear  to  sire  and  Icind  to  diild,  .  .  . 

Even  so  belike  mi.uht  one  But  in  time  he  showed 

A  lion  suckling  nurse,  The  habit  of  hia  bloixl.  .  .  . 
Like  a  foster-son,  — Gladstone  in  TbiJu/j- 

To  his  home  a  future  cone.  Uon$^  p.  S8. 
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them  on  the  question  whether  the  clergyman  should  have    CHAP, 
his  choice  as  to  *  admitting  the  children  of  dissenters^  without  y      ^'  > 
at  once  teaching  them  the  catechism.'     How  Mr.  Gladstone   ^t.29. 
went  he  does  not  say,  nor  does  it  matter.     He  was  not  yet 
thirty.     Me  accepted  his  political  toryism  on  authority  and 
in  good  faith,  and  the  same  was  true  of  his  views  on  church 
(K)licy.     He  could  not  foresee  that  it  was  to  be  in  his  own 
day  of  power  that  the  cub  should  come  out  full-grown  lion.   • 
His  work  did  not  prevent  him  from  mixing  pretty  freely 
with  men  in  society,  though  he  seems  to  have  thought  that 
little  of  what  passed  was  worth  transcribing,  nor  in   truth 
had  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  much  or  any  of  the  rare  talent  of 
the  born   diarist.     Here  are  one  or  two  miscellanea  which 
must  be  made  to  serve:  — 

ApiH  25/38.  —  A  long  sitting  and  conversation  with  Mr.  Rogers 
after  tlie  Milnes'  marriage  breakfast.  He  spoke  unfavourably  of 
Bulwer ;  well  of  Milnes'  verses ;  said  his  father  wished  them  not 
to  be  published,  because  such  authorship  and  its  repute  would 
cl&sh  with  the  parliamentary  career  of  his  son.  Mr.  Rogers 
thought  a  great  author  would  undoubtedly  stand  better  in 
parliament  from  being  such ;  but  that  otherwise  the  additament 
of  authorship,  unless  on  germane  subjects,  would  be  a  hindrance. 
He  quoted  Swift  on  women.  .  .  .  He  has  a  good  and  teuder  opinion 
of  them ;  but  went  nearly  the  length  of  Maurice  (when  mentioned 
to  him)  that  they  had  not  that  specific  faculty  of  understanding 
which  lies  beneath  the  reason.  Peel  was  odd,  in  the  contrast  of  a 
familiar  first  address,  with  slackness  of  manner  afterwards.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  poor  around 
him  at  Strathfieldsay,  had  all  of  eloquence  except  the  words.  Mr. 
Ko^jers  quoted  a  saying  about  Brougham  that  he  was  not  so  much 
a  roasjter  of  the  language  as  mastered  by  it.  I  doubt  very  much 
tiie  tnith  of  this.  Brougham's  management  of  his  sentences,  as  I 
remember  the  late  Lady  Canning  observing  to  me,  is  surely  most 
wonderful.  He  never  loses  the  thread,  and  yet  he  habitually 
twists  it  into  a  thousand  varieties  of  intricate  form.  He  said,  when 
Stanley  came  out  in  public  life,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was 
by  far  the  cleverest  young  man  of  the  day ;  and  at  sixty  he  would 
he  the  same,  still  by  far  the  cleverest  young  man  of  the  day. 
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June  l^ih.  —  Sir  R.  Peel  dined  at  Mr.  Dugdale's.  After  dinner 
he  spoke,  of  Wilberforee;  believed  hiin  to  be  an  excellent  man 
lg^  independently  of  the  book,  or  would  not  have  been  favoaraUj 
impressed  by  the  records  of  his  being  in  society,  and  then  going 
home  and  describing  as  lost  in  sin  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
enjoying  himself.  Upon  the  other  hand,  however,  he  woolti 
have  exposed  himself  to  the  opposite  reproach  had  he  been  mort- 
secluded,  morosely  withdrawing  himself  from  the  range  of  huznAi 
sympathies.  He  remembered  him  as  anadmirable  speaker;  agnate 
that  the  results  of  his  life  were  very  great  (and  the  man  must  Lr 
in  part  measured  by  them).  He  disapproved  of  taking  people 
to  task  by  articles  in  the  papers,  for  votes  against  their  party. 

July  \%th.  —  I  complimented  the  Speaker  yesterday  on  the  tin<^ 
he  had  saved  by  putting  an  end  to  discussions  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  petitions.  He  replied  that  there  was  a  more  importan: 
advantage;  that  those  discussions  very  greatly  increased  tL*- 
influence  of  popular  feeling  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Hou^r: 
and  that  by  stopping  them  he  thought  a  wall  was  erected  against 
such  influence  —  not  as  strong  as  might  be  wished.  Probably  som** 
day  it  might  be  broken  down,  but  he  had  done  his  "best  to  raix* 
it.  His  maxim  was  to  shut  out  as  far  as  might  be  all  extrinsic 
pressure,  and  then  to  do  freely  what  was  right  within  doors. 

This  high  and  sound  way  of  regarding  parliament  under- 
went formidable  changes  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Gladstone'^ 
career,  and  perhaps  his  career  had  indirectly  something  to 
do  with  them.  Hut  not,  I  think,  with  intention.  In  183> 
he  cited  with  approval  an  exclamation  of  Roebuck's  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  '  We,  sir,  are  or  ought  to  be  the  SliU  of 
the  people  of  England  for  mind:  we  are  at  the  head  of  the 
mind  of  the  people  of  England." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  position  in  parliament  and  the  poblit 
judgment,  as  the  session  went  on,  is  sufficiently  manifes^t 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  at  this  time  by  Samuel 
Wilbei-force,  four  years  his  junior,  henceforth  one  off  his 
nearest  friends,  and  always  an  acute  observer  of  social  and 
political  forces.  ^It  would  be  an  affectation  in  you,  which 
you  are  above,'  writes  the  future  bishop  (April  20,  18S8)> 
*  not  to  know  that  few  young  men  have  the  weight  you  hav*^ 
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in  the   H.  of    C.    and  are  gaining  rapidly  throughout  the    chap. 
country.  ...      I    want  to   urge  you  to  look  calmly  before  ^  ^^^'  , 
you,  .  .   .  and  act   now  with  a  view  to  then.     There  is   no  ^t.  29. 
height  to  whicli   you  may  not  fairly  rise  in  this  country. 
If  it  pleases   God   to  spare  us  violent  convulsions  and  the 
loss  of   our    liberties,  you   may  at  a  future   day  wield  the 
uhole  government  of  this  land  ;  and  if  this  should  be  so,  of 
what  extreme    moment  will  your  past  steps  then  be  to  the 
real  usefulness  of  your  high  station.' 


1838. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CUUHCH 

(^1888) 

A  PERIOD  and  a  moyement  certainly  among  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  Christendom  of  the  last  three  and  a  half  centuries ;  probabtj 
more  i*emarkable  than  the  movement  associated  with  the  name  of 
Fort  Royal,  for  that  has  passed  away  and  left  hardly  a  trace 
behind ;  but  this  has  left  ineffaceable  marks  upon  the  English 
church  and  nation. —Gladstone  (1891). 

BOOK  It  was  the  aiBnity  of  great  natures  for  great  issues 
^^'  that  made  Mr.  Gladstone  from  his  earliest  manhood 
onwards  take  and  hold  fast  the  affaira  of  the  chuncho 
for  the  objects  of  his  most  absorbing  interest.  He  was  on^ 
and  the  same  man,  his  genius  w<is  one.  His  pen>istiii: 
incursions  all  through  his  long  life  into  the  multifan(»i:< 
doings,  not  only  of  his  own  anglican  communion,  but  of  the 
Latin  church  of  the  west,  as  well  as  of  the  motley  Christen- 
dom of  the  east,  puzzled  and  vexed  political  whippers-in. 
wire-pullers,  newspaper  editors,  leaders,  colleagues;  they 
were  the  despair  of  party  caucuses;  and  they  made  tht» 
neutral  man  of  the  world  smile,  as  eccentricities  of  genius 
and  rather  singularly  chosen  recreations.  All  this  was,  in 
truth,  of  the  very  essence  of  his  chamcter,  the  manifestation 
of  its  profound  unity. 

The  quarrel  upon  church  comprehension  that  had  per- 
plexed Elizabeth  and  Burleii^h,  had  distracted  the  counciN 
of  Charles  i.  and  of  Cromwell,  had  bewildered  William  *'f 
Orange  and  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  was  once  more  aglow  with 
its  old  heat.  The  still  mightier  dispute,  how  wide  or  bow 
narrow  is  the  common  ground  between  the  church  of 
P^ngland  and  the  church  of   Rome,  broke  into  fierce  flame 
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Then  by  and  by  these  familiar  contests  of  ancient  tradition, 
thus  quickened  in  the  eternal  ebb  and  flow  of  human  things 
into  fresh  vitality,  were  followed  by  a  revival,  with  new  jExias. 
artillery  and  larger  strategy,  of  a  standing  war  that  is  roughly 
described  as  the  conflict  between  reason  and  faith,  between 
science  and  revelation.  The  controversy  of  Laudian  divines 
with  puritans,  of  Hoadly  with  non-jurors,  of  Hanoverian 
divines  with  deists  and  free-thinkei*s,  all  may  seem  now  to  us 
narrow  and  dry  when  compared  with  such  a  dmma,  of  so 
many  interesting  characters,  strange  evolutions,  and  multiple 
and  startling  climax,  as  gradually  unfolded  itself  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ardent  and  impassioned  gaze. 

His  is  not  one  of  the  cases,  like  Pascal,  or  Baxter,  or 
Rutherford,  or  a  hundred  others,  where  a  man's  theological 
history  is  to  the  world,  however  it  may  seem  to  himself,  the 
roost  important  aspect  of  his  career  or  character.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  an  exploration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  strictly 
theological  history,  nor  is  mine  the  hand  by  which  such 
exploration  could  be  attempted.  In  the  sphere  of  dogmatic 
faith,  apart  from  ecclesiastical  politics  and  all  the  war  of  prin- 
ciples connected  with  such  politics,  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  the 
time  when  he  was  thirty,  had  become  a  man  of  settled  ques- 
tions. Nor  was  he  for  his  own  part,  with  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion in  respect  of  one  particular  doctrine  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  ever  ready  to  re-open  them.  What  is  extmordinary 
in  the  career  of  this  far-shining  and  dominant  character  of  his 
age,  is  not  a  development  of  specific  opinions  on  dogma,  or 
discipline,  or  ordinance,  on  article  or  sacrament,  but  the  fact 
that  with  a  steadfast  tread  he  marched  along  the  high 
anglican  road  to  the  summits  of  that  liberalism  which  it 
was  the  original  object  of  the  new  anglicans  to  resist  and 
overthrow. 

The  years  from  1831  to  1840  Mr.  Gladstone  marked  as  an 
era  of  a  marvellous  uprising  of  religious  energy  throughout 
the  land  ;  it  saved  the  church,  he  says.  Not  only  in  Oxford 
hut  in  England  he  declares  that  party  spirit  within  the 
church  had  fallen  to  a  low  ebb.  Coming  hurricanes  were  not 
foreseen.  In  Lord  Liverpool's  government  patronage  was 
considered  to  have  been  respectably  dispensed,  and  church 
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reform  was  never  heard  of.^  This  dreamless  composure  wa» 
rudely  broken.  The  repeal  of  the  test  and  corponitioa 
1838.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  roused  the  church;  and  her  sons  rubbed 
their  eyes  when  they  beheld  parliament  bringing  frankly  to 
an  end  the  odious  monopoly  of  office  under  the  crown<.  aL 
corporate  office,  all  magistracy,  in  men  willing  to  take  the 
communion  at  the  altar  of  the  privileged  establishment. 
The  next  year  a  deadlier  blow  fell  after  a  more  embittered 
fight  —  the  admission  of  Roman  catholics  to  parliament  auJ 
place.  The  Reform  bill  of  1882  followed.  Even  wheii 
half  spent,  the  forces  that  had  been  gathering  for  many 
years  in  the  direction  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  had  ti 
last  achieved  more  than  one  immense  result,  rolled  heavilr 
forward  against  the  church.  The  opening  of  parliament  and 
of  close  corporations  was  taken  to  involve  an  opening  to 
correspond  in  the  grandest  and  closest  of  all  corporationa. 
The  resounding  victory  of  the  constitutional  bill  of  1832 
was  followed  by  a  drastic  handling  of  the  church  in  Ireland, 
and  by  a  proposal  to  divert  a  surplus  of  its  property  to 
purposes  not  ecclesiastical.  A  long  and  peculiarly  unedifr- 
ing  crisis  ensued.  Stanley  and  Graham,  two  of  the  mo«t 
eminent  members  of  the  reforming  whig  cabinet,  on  tlu> 
proposal  at  once  resigned.  The  Grey  ministry  was  thus 
split  in  1834,  and  the  Peel  ministry  ejected  in  1835,  on  ib« 
ground  of  the  absolute  inviolability  of  the  property  of  th« 
Irish  church.  The  tide  of  reaction  set  slowly  in.  The  sho^k 
in  political  party  was  in  no  long  time  followed  by  shock 
after  shock  in  the  church.  As  has  happened  on  more  thic 
one  occasion  in  our  history,  alarm  for  the  church  kindled 
the  conservative  temper  in  the  nation.  Or  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  that  spontaneous  attachment  to  the  old  order 
of  things,  with  all  its  symbols,  institutes,  and  deep  associa- 
tions, which  the  radical  reformers  had  both  affronted  and 
ignored,  made  the  church  its  rallying-point.  The  three 
years  of  tortuous  proceedings  on  the  famous  Appropriation 
clause  —  proceedings  that  political  philosophers  declared  to 
have  disgraced  this  country  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and  thit 
were  certainly  an  ignominy  and  a  scandal  in  a  party  called 
<  Newman,  E»9ap»,  iL  p.  428. 
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reforming  —  were  among  the  things  that  helped  most  to  pre-  CHAP, 
{lare  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  whigs  and  the  conservative  ^       '  j 
triumph    of   1841.     Within   ten   years   from   the   death   of  jex.  20. 
Canning  the  church  transfixed  the  attention  of  the  politician. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  hardly  a  wizard  in  political 
foresight,  but  he  had  often  a  good  soldier's  eye  for  t))ings 
that  stood  straight  up  in  front  of  him.     ^  The  real  question/ 
said  the  duke  in  1838,  Hhat  now  divides  the  country  and 
which  truly  divides  the  House  of  Commons,  is  church  or  no 
church.     People  talk  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and  the  Canada 
question.      But    all  that  is   of    little  moment.     The    real 
question  is  church  or  no  church.' 

The  position  of  the  tory  party  as  seen  by  its  powerful 
recruit  was,  when  he  entered  public  life,  a  state  of  hopeless 
defeat  and  discomfiture.  ^But  in  my  imagination,'  wrote 
Mr.  Gladstone,  ^I  cast  over  that  party  a  prophetic  mantle 
and  assigned  to  it  a  mission  distinctly  religious  as  the 
champion  in  the  state  field  of  that  divine  truth  which  it  was 
the  oflSce  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  uphold  in  the  church. 
Neither  then  did  I,  nor  now  can  I,  see  on  what  ground  this 
inviolability  could  for  a  moment  be  maintained,  except  the 
belief  that  the  state  had  such  a  mission.'  He  soon  dis* 
covered  how  hard  it  is  to  adjust  to  the  many  angles  of  an 
English  political  party  the  seamless  mantle  of  ecclesiastical 
predominance.  * 

The  changes  in  the  political  constitution  in  1828,  in  1829, 
and  in  1882,  carried  with  them  a  deliberate  recognition 
that  the  church  was  not  the  nation;  that  it  was  not 
identical  with  the  parliament  who  spoke  for  the  nation; 
that  it  had  no  longer  a  title  to  compose  the  governing 
.order;  and  —  a  more  startling  disclosure  still  to  the  minds 
of  churchmen — that  laws  affecting  the  church  would  hence- 
forth be  made  by  men  of  all  churches  and  creeds,  or  even 
men  of  none.  This  hateful  circumstance  it  was  that  inevi- 
tably began  in  multitudes  of  devout  and  earnest  minds  to 
produce  a  revolution  in  their  conception  of  a  church,  and  a 
resurrection  in  curiously  altered  forms  of  that  old  ideal  of 
Milton's  austere  and  lofty  school  —  the  ideal  of  a  purely 
j^piritual    association    that    should    leave    each    man's    soul 
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and   conscience  free    from   ^secular  chains'   and  *  hireling 
wolves.' 

1838.  "^  Strange  social  conditions  were  emerging  on  everj'  sidt. 
The  factory  system  establislied  itself  on  a  startling  scaltr. 
Huge  aggregates  of  population  collected  with  little  regard  \*j 
antique  divisions  of  diocese  and  parish.  Colonies  over  the  bci 
extended  in  boundaries  and  numbers,  and  chuix^hmen  wei*. 
zealous  that  these  infant  societies  should  be  blessed  by  iLt 
same  services,  rites,  ecclesiastical  ordering  and  exhortatiuu 
as  were  believed  to  elevate  and  sanctify  the  parent  com- 
munity at  home.  The  education  of  the  people  grew  to  be  a 
formidable  problem,  the  field  of  angry  biittles  and  canipaig:^ 
that  never  end.  Trade,  markets,  wages,  hours,  and  all  ti.- 
gaunt  and  haggard  economics  of  the  labour  questiou<»  added 
to  the  statesman's  load.  Pauperism  was  appalling.  In  i 
word,  the  need  for  social  regeneration  both  material  :i:iJ 
moral  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Here  were  the  hnjr*. 
vague,  blind,  unmeasured,  formless,  that  had  inspired  tbt 
wild  clamour  for  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  b.:: 
the  bill.  The  whig  patricians  carried  away  the  prizes  "f 
great  office,  though  the  work  had  been  done  by  men  of  a  vt:;» 
different  stamp.  It  was  the  utilitarian  radicals  who  UJ 
the  foundations  of  social  improvement  in  a  reasoned  ereri. 
With  admirable  ability,  perseverance,  unselfishness,  auti 
public  spirit,  Bentham  and  his  disciples  had  regeneruu*: 
political  opinion,  and  fought  the  battle  against  debt,  paaji^r- 
ism,  class-privilege,  class-monopoly,  abusive  patronage,  * 
monstrous  criminal  law,  and  all  the  host  of  sinister  inten^L^-^ 
As  in  every  reforming  age,  men  approached  the  work  fn^is 
two  sides.  Evangelical  religion  divides  with  rationalism  :!i' 
glory  of  more  than  one  humanitarian  struggle.  BroughAT.. 
a  more  potent  force  than  we  now  realise,  plunged  v  ' 
the  energy  of  a  Titan  into  a  thousand  projects,  all  takr  . 
for  granted  that  ignorance  is  the  disease  and  useful  kt.«  •> 
ledge  the  universal  healer,  all  of  them  secular,  all  deali:  j 
with  man  from  the  outside,  none  touching  imagination  >• 
the  heart.  March-of-mind  became  to  many  almosf  as  we^i- 
some  a  cry  as  wisdom-of-our-ancestora  had  been.  Accordinp 
1  See  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  English  Utilitarians,  it  p.  4S. 
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to  Bome  eager  innovators,  dogma  and  ceremony  were  to  go, 
the  fabrics  to  be  turned  into  mechanics'  institutes,  the  clergy 
to  lecture  on  botany  and  statistics.  The  reaction  against  jg^^^Q, 
this  dusty  dominion  of  secularity  kindled  new  life  in  rival 
schools.  They  insisted  that  if  society  is  to  be  improved  and 
einlisation  saved,  it  can  only  be  through  improvement  in  the 
character  of  man,  and  character  is  moulded  and  inspired  by 
more  things  than  are  dreamed  of  by  societies  for  useful 
knowledge.  The  building  up  of  the  inwaid  man  in  all  his 
parts,  Acuities,  and  aspirations,  was  seen  to  be,  what  in  every 
age  it  is,  the  problem  of  problems.  This  thought  turned 
the  eyes  of  many  —  of  Mr.  Gladstone  first  among  them  — 
to  the  church,  and  stirred  an  endeavour  to  make  out  of 
the  church  what  Coleridge  describes  as  the  sustaining, 
correcting,  befriending  opposite  of  the  world,  the  compensat- 
ing counterforce  to  the  inherent  and  inevitable  defects  of  the 
state  as  a  state.  Such  was  the  new  movement  of  the  time 
(jet ween  1885  and  1845. 

^  It  is  surprising,'  said  Proudhon,  the  trenchant  genius  of 
French  socialism  in  1840, and  onwards,  ^how  at  the  bottom 
of  our  politics  we  always  found  theology.'  It  is  true  at  any 
mte  that  the  association  of  political  and  social  change  with 
theological  revolution  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
influences  in  the  first  twenty  yeara  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  public 
life.  Then  rose  once  more  into  active  prominence  the 
supreme  debate,  often  cutting  deep  into  the  labours  of 
the  modern  statesman,  always  near  to  the  heart  of  the 
speculations  of  the  theologian,  in  many  fields  urgent  in 
its  interest  alike  to  ecclesiastic,  historian,  and  philosopher, 
the  inquiry :  what  is  a  church  ?  This  opened  the  sluices  and 
let  out  the  floods.  What  is  the  church  of  England?  To 
ask  that  question  was  to  ask  a  hundred  others.  Creeds, 
(lofrmas,  ordinances,  hierarchy,  parliamentary  institution, 
judicial  tribunals,  historical  tradition,  the  prayer-book,  the 
Bible  —  all  these  enormous  topics  sacred  and  profane,  with 
all  their  countless  ramifications,  were  rapidly  swept  into  a 
tornado  of  such  controversy  as  had  not  been  seen  in  England 
since  the  Revolution.  Was  the  church  a  purely  human 
creation,  changing  with  time  and  circumstance,  like  all  the 
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other  creations  of  the  heart  and  brain  and  will  of 
Were  its  bishops  mere  officers,  like  high  ministers  of  mon- 
^g^  dane  state,  or  were  they,  in  actual  historic  truth  as  in  supposei 
theological  necessity,  the  direct  lineal  successor  of  the  firs; 
apostles,  endowed  from  the  beginning  with  the  mystical  pre- 
rogatives on  which  the  efficacy  of  all  sacramental  rit^^ 
depended?  What  were  its  relations  to  the  councils  of  tht* 
first  four  centuries,  what  to  the  councils  of  the  fifteentl- 
century  and  the  sixteenth,  what  to  the  Fathers?  The 
Scottish  presbyterians  held  the  conception  of  a  church  as 
strongly  as  anybody;^  but  England,  broadly  speaking,  hail 
never  been  persuaded  that  there  could  be  a  church  without 
bishops. 

In  the  answers  to  this  group  of  hard  questions,  teniMe 
divisions  that  had  been  long  muffled  and  huddled  awav 
burst  into  view.  The  stupendous  quarrel  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  again  broke  out.  To  the  enistian 
lawyer  the  church  was  an  institution  erected  on  principles  of 
political  expediency  by  act  of  parliament.  To  the  school  nl 
Whately  and  Arnold  it  was  a  corporation  of  divine  origin, 
devised  to  strengthen  men  in  their  struggle  for  goodne« 
and  holiness  by  the  association  and  mutual  help  of  fellow- 
believers.  To  the  evangelical  it  was  hardly  more  than  a 
collection  of  congregations  commended  in  the  Bible  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  and  right  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  commemoration  of  gospel  events,  and  the 
linking  of  gos()el  truths  to  a  well-ordered  life.  To  the  high 
anglican  as  to  the  Roman  catholic,  the  church  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  this  ;  not  a  fabric  reared  by  man, 
nor  in  truth  any  mechanical  fabric  at  all,  but  a  mysticaUr 
appointed  channel  of  salvation,  an  indispensable  element  in 
the  relation  between  the  soul  of  man  and  its  creator.  To  he 
a  member  of  it  was  not  to  join  an  external  association^  hot 
to  become  an  inward  partaker  in  ineffable  and  my8terioa» 
graces  to  which  no  other  access  lay  open.  Such  was  th« 
Church  Catholic  and  Apostolic  as  set  up  from  the  beginning. 

1*  Nowhere  that  I  know  of/  the  being  of  divine  foandation,  mn  d^- 

Dake  of  Argyll  once  wrote  in  friendly  matically  expressed  as  in  the  Scvu*( 

remonstrance   with    Mr.    (iladstone.  Confession;    the  39  vticles  are  ^xm 

Ms  the  doctrine  of  a  separate  society  definite  on  the  snbject.* 
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and  of  this  immense  mystery,  of  this  saving  agency,  of  this 
incommensarable  spiritual  force,  the  established  church  of 
England  was  the  local  presence  and  the  organ.  '  jeJ29 

The  noble  restlessness  of  the  profounder  and  more  pene- 
trating minds  was  not  satisfied,  any  more  than  Bossuet  had 
been,  to  think  of  the  church  as  only  an  element  in  a  scheme 
of  individual  salvation.  They  nought  in  it  the  comprehen- 
sive solution  of  all  the  riddles  of  life  and  time.  Newman 
drew  in  powerful  outline  the  sublime  and  sombre  anarchy  of 
human  history. 

This  is  the  enigma,  this  the  solution  in  faith  and  spirit, 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  lived  and  moved.  In  him  it  gave 
to  the  energies  of  life  their  meaning,  and  to  duty  its 
foandation.  While  poetic  voices  and  the  oracles  of  sages  — 
Goethe,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Byron,  Coleridge  —  were 
drawing  men  one  way  or  another,  or  else  were  leaving  the 
void  turbid  and  formless,  he,  in  the  midst  of  doubts, 
distractions,  and  fears,  saw  a  steadfast  light  where  the 
Oxford  men  saw  it;  in  that  concrete  representation  of  the 
unseen  Power  that,  as  he  believed,  had  made  and  guides  and 
rules  the  world,  in  that  Church  Catholic  and  Apostolic  wliich 
alone  would  have  the  force  and  the  stoutness  necessary  to 
!^rve  for  a  breakwater  against  the  deluge.  Yet  to  under- 
stand Mr.  Gladstone's  case,  we  have  ever  to  remember  that 
what  is  called  the  catholic  revival  was  not  in  England  that 
which  the  catholic  counter-revolution  had  been  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  primarily  a  political  movement.  Its 
workings  were  inward,  in  the  sphere  of  the  mind,  in  thought 
and  faith,  in  idealised  associations  of  historic  grandeur.^ 

n 

The  reader  has  already  been  told  how  at  Rome  and  in 
Naples  in  1832,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
new  idea  of  a  church,  interweaving  with  the  whole  of  human 
life  a  pervading  and  equalised  spirit  of  religion.  Long  years 
after,  in  an  unfinished  fragment,  he  began  to  trace  the 
golden  thread  of  his  religious  growth :  — 

My  environment  in  my   childhood   was   strictly   evangelical. 

^  On  this,  see  Falrbairn*8  Catholicism^  Roman  and  Anglican^  pp.  114-6. 
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BOOK  My  dear  and  noble  mother  was  a  woman  of  warm  piety  but 
^  •  J  broken  health,  and  I  was  not  directly  instructed  by  her.  Biu  * 
1838.  ^^^  brought  up  to  believe  that  Doyly  and  Mant*s  Hible  (then  x 
standard  book  of  the  colour  ruling  in  the  church)  was  heretzci.. 
and  that  every  unitarian  (I  suppose  also  every  heathen)  most  t» 
matter  of  course,  be  lost  forever.  This  deplorable  servitude  '.: 
mind  oppressed  me  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  a  number  ^ 
years.  As  late  as  in  the  year  (I  think)  1836,  one  of  my  brother* 
married  a  beautiful  and  in  every  way  charming  person,  who  h^ 
been  brought  up  in  a  family  of  the  unitarian  profession,  yet  amir: 
a  mother  very  sincerely  religious.  I  went  through  muoh  bmq:^ 
difficulty  and  distress  at  the  time,  as  there  had  been  no  ezficv^is 
renunciation  [by  her]  of  the  ancestral  creed,  and  I  absurdly  hoti-K. 
myself  with  devising  this  or  that  religious  test  as  what  if  sooeptM 
might  suffice.* 

So,  as  will  be  seen,  the  first  access  of  churohliko  ideas  to  at 
mind  by  no  means  sufficed  to  expel  my  inherited  and  bigoe#«i 
misconception,  though  in  the  event  they  did  it  as  I  hope  eff»- 
tively.  But  I  long  retained  in  my  recollection  an  observatKr. 
made  to  me  in  (I  think)  the  year  1829,  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  (vaskr.' 
of  Thornes,  near  Wakefield,  a  seed  which  was  destined  lorn?  t 
remain  in  my  mind  without  germinating.  I  fell  into  reli^on* 
conversation  with  this  excellent  woman,  the  mother  of  my  Ev  * 
friend  Milnos  Gaskell,  himself  the  husband  of  an  nnitariar 
She  said  to  me.  Surely  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  ♦.?* 
future  condition  of  any  person  truly  united  to  Christ  by  faith  a*. ! 
love,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  his  opinions.  Here  «!:■ 
supplied  me  with  the  key  to  the  whole  question.  At  this  hf^\r  I 
ftH^l  gratoful  to  her  a4^*i»ordingly,  for  the  scope  of  her  remark  :« 
very  wide;  and  it  is  now  my  rule  to  remember  her  in  pni}»: 
before  the  altar. 

Thori*  waji  uotluui:  at  Eton  to  subvert  this  frame  of  mind;  f»: 
nothing  waiJ  tauirht  us  eitlior  for  it  or  against  it.  But  in  :" ' 
spring  and  sxnnuior  of  ISl^S.  1  stn  to  work  on  Hooker's  Ect-Ifsatisf.r: 
iN *•;•>,  and  rtMd  it  straight  ihrvnigk  Intercourse  with  my  ••  If 
sistor  Anno  had  iner\\vst\l  u;y  moutal  interest  in  religion,  and -il- • 
Uunigh  gouoral'y  of  ova:.^.  >.wU  sentiments,  had  an  opinion  :'   * 

*  .V  h:tto  sht>*f  oi  cut:. HIS  Ktu rs  v>n  ihi«  family 
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the  standard  divines  of  the  English  church  were  of  great  value. 
Hooker's  exposition  of  the  case  of  the  charch  of  England  came 
to  me  as  a  mere  abstraction;  bnt  I  think  that  I  found  the  j^'29. 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Eegeneration,  theretofore  abhorred,  im- 
possible to  reject,  and  the  way  was  thus  opened  for  further 
ehanges. 

In  like  manner  at  Oxford,  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  1830  and 
1831  the  study  of  Bishop  Butler  laid  the  ground  for  new  modes 
of  thought  in  religion,  but  his  teaching  in  the  sermons  on  our 
moral  nature  was  not  integrated,  so  to  speak,  until  several  years 
later  by  larger  perusal  of  the  works  of  Saint  Augustine.  I  may, 
however,  say  that  I  was  not  of  a  mind  ill  disposed  to  submit  to 
authority. 

The  Oxford  Movement,  properly  so  called,  began  in  the  year 
1S33,  but  it  had  no  direct  effect  upon  me.  I  did  not  see  the 
Tracts  and  to  this  hour  I  have  read  but  few  of  them.  Indeed,  my 
iirst  impressions  and  emotions  in  connection  with  it  were  those 
uf  indignation  at  what  I  thought  the  rash  intemperate  censures 
proQounoed  by  Mr.  Hurrell  Froude  upon  the  reformers.  My 
chief  tie  with  Oxford  was  the  close  friendship  I  had  formed  in 
1830  with  Walter  Hamilton.^  His  character,  always  loving  and 
loved,  had,  not  very  greatly  later,  become  deeply  devout  Bnt  I 
do  not  think  he  at  this  time  sympathised  with  Kewman  and  his 
friends ;  and  he  had  the  good  sense,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Deni- 
son,  afterwards  bishop,  to  oppose  the  censure  upon  Dr.  Hampden, 
to  which  I  foolishly  and  ignorantly  gave  in,  without,  however, 
beiug  an  active  or  important  participator. 

But  the  blow  struck  by  the  prayer-book  in  1832  set  my  mind 
in  motion,  and  that  motion  was  never  arrested.  I  found  food  for 
the  new  ideas  and  tendencies  in  various  quarters,  not  least  in  the 
religious  writings  of  Alexander  Knox,  all  of  which  I  perused. 
Moreover,  I  had  an  inclination  to  ecclesiastical  conformity,  and 
obedience  as  snch,  which  led  me  to  concur  with  some  zeal  in  the 
plans  of  Bishop  Blomiield.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
Maoning  turned  from  a  strongly  evangelical  attitude  to  one  as 
strongly  anglican,  and  about  the  same  time  converted  his 
acquaintance  with  me  into  a  close   friendship.     In   the   same 

1  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

VOL.  I M 
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manner  James  Hope,  whom  I  had  known  but  slightly  at  Eton  o: 
Oxford,  made  a  carefully  considered  change  of  the  same  kinti, 
1838  ^^i^"'^  ^^^  hecsLme  the  occasion  of  a  fast  friendship.  Both  the»e 
intimacies  led  me  forward;  Hope  especially  had  influence  ov«>7 
me,  more  than  I  think  any  other  person  at  any  period  of  my  hU 

When  I  was  preparing  in  1837-8  The  Stale  m  U»  RelatioHX  ^-UK 
the  Church,  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  work,  which,  during:  m; 
absence  on  the  continent,  he  corrected  for  the  press.  His  attitu-i* 
towards  the  work,  however,  included  a  desire  that  its  propositiuL^ 
should  be  carried  further.  The  temper  of  the  times  among  yo^i:;.' 
educated  men  was  working  in  the  same  direction.  I  had  no  I<>v 
churchmen  among  my  near  friends,  except  Walter  Farqu}uL^ 
Anstice,  a  great  loss,  died  very  early  in  his  beautiful  married  hf-. 
While  I  was  busy  about  my  book,  Hope  made  known  to  m*- 
Palmer's  work  on  the  Church,  which  had  just  appeared.  I  rt9^ 
it  with  care  and  great  interest.  It  took  hold  upon  me  ;  and  ga^r 
me  at  once  the  clear,  definite,  and  strong  conception  of  the  chun  . 
which,  through  all  the  storm  and  strain  of  a  most  critical  pen  >.. 
has  proved  for  me  entirely  adequate  to  every  emergency,  an^ 
saved  me  from  all  vacillation.  I  did  not,  however,  love  t'.r 
extreme  rigour  of  the  book  in  its  treatment  of  non-epist'opi. 
communions.  It  was  not  very  long  after  this,  I  think  in  IMl'. 
that  I  reduced  into  form  my  convictions  of  the  large  and  i:-- 
portant  range  of  subjects  which  recent  controversy  had  brou?L* 
into  prominence.  I  conceive  that  in  the  main  Palmer  oompleti^: 
for  me  the  work  which  inspection  of  the  prayer-book  had  be^nin 

Before  referring  further  to  my  'redaction'  of  opinions,  1 
desire  to  say  that  at  this  moment  I  am  as  closely  an  adherKi:! 
to  the  doctrines  of  grace  generally,  and  to  the  general  aense  •  i 
Saint  Augustine,  as  at  the  date  from  which  this  narrative  set  oat 
I  hope  that  my  mind  has  dropped  nothing  affirmative.  But  I 
hope  also  that  there  has  been  dropped  from  it  all  the  damnatorr 
part  of  the  opinions  taught  by  the  evangelical  school ;  not  ool} 
as  regards  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  but  also  as  to  heretic? 
and  heathens;  nonconformists  and  presbyterians  I  think  that  I 
always  let  off  pretty  easily.  .  .  . 


1  Marrying  Walter  Scott's  granddangbter  (1847)  he  was  aamed  Bof^ 
SooU  after  1863. 
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in 

The  Tractarian  movement  is  by  this  time  one  of  the* 
most  familiar  chapters  in  our  history,  and  it  has  had 
singular  good  fortune  in  being  told  by  three  masters  of  the  JErt.  20. 
most  winning,  graphic,  and  melodious  English  prose  of 
the  century  to  which  the  tale  belongs.^  Whether  we  call 
it  by  the  ill  name  of  Oxford  counter-reformation  or  the 
friendlier  name  of  catholic  revival,  it  remains  a  striking 
landmark  in  the  varied  motions  of  English  religious  thought 
and  feeling  for  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  since  the 
aiill  unfinished  journey  first  began.  In  its  early  stages, 
the  movement  was  exclusively  theological.  Philanthropic 
reform  still  remained  with  the  evangelical  school  that  so 
powerfully  helped  to  sweep  away  the  slave  trade,  cleansed 
the  prisons,  and  aided  in  humanising  the  criminal  law. 
It  was  they  who  '  helped  to  form  a  conscience,  if  not  a  heart, 
in  the  callous  bosom  of  English  politics','  while  the  very 
foremast  of  the  Oxford  divines  was  scouting  the  fine  talk 
about  black  men,  because  they  *  concentrated  in  themselves 
all  the  whiggery,  dissent,  cant,  and  abomination  that  had  been 
ranged  on  their  side.'  ^  Nor  can  we  forget  that  Shaftesbury, 
the  leader  in  that  beneficent  crusade  of  human  mercy  and 
national  wisdom  which  ended  in  the  deliverance  of  women 
and  children  in  mines  and  factories,  was  also  a  leader  of  the 
evangelical  party. 

The  Tractarian  movement,  as  all  know,  opened,  among 
other  sources,  in  antagonism  to  utilitarian  liberalism.  Yet 
J.  S.  Mill,  the  oracle  of  rationalistic  liberalism  in  Oxford 
and  other  places  in  the  following  generation,  had  always 
much  to  say  for  the  Tractarians.  He  used  to  tell  us 
that  the  Oxford  theologians  had  done  for  England  some- 
thing like   what   Guizot,  Villemain,   Michelet,  Cousin   had 

'The    Apologia     of     its    leader;  but  there  is   a   pervading  sense    of 

Fmode,  Short  Stitdies^  vol.  iv. ;  and  soundness  about  it  which  Newman, 

I>an   Church's    Oxford   Movement,  great  as  he  was,  never  inspired. ' 

I's'^wMS,  a  truly  fascinating  book—  ^  See  Dr.  Fairbaim's  Catholicism, 

called  by  Mr.  Gladstone  a  great  and  Homan  and  Anglican,  p.  292.    Pusey 

iioble  book.    *  It  has  all  the  delicacy,'  speaks  of  our  *  paying  twenty  mijiions 

h*-  says,  *the  insight  into  the  human  for  a  theory  about  slavery'  (Liddon, 

Eind,  heart,    and    character,   which  Life  of  Pusey,  iii.  p.  172). 
were  Newman's   great  endowment; 
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done  a  little  earlier  for  France ;  they  had  opened,  broadened 
deepened  the  issues  and  meanings  of  European  history 
1838.  ^^®y  ^^^  reminded  us  that  history  is  European*;  that  .: 
is  quite  unintelligible  if  treated  as  merely  local.  He  wonli 
say,  moreover,  that  thought  should  recognise  thought  an! 
mind  always  welcome  mind;  and  the  Oxford  men  had  r 
least  brought  argument,  learning,  and  even  philosophy  of  .- 
sort,  to  break  up  the  narrow  and  frigid  conventions  if 
reigning  system  in  church  and  college,  in  pulpits  aci 
professorial  chairs.  They  had  made  the  church  asbaoh  ! 
of  the  evil  of  her  ways,  they  had  determined  that  spirit  ■• 
improvement  from  within  '  which,  if  this  sect-ridden  counir. 
is  ever  really  to  be  taught,  must  proceed  pari  pa9$u  wi:!. 
assault  from  without.'  ^ 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  Oxfoi-d  writers  talking  of  iLf 
non-jurors,  remarks  how  very  few  of  the  movements  that  a:^ 
attended  with  a  certain  romance,  and  thus  bias  us  for  a  lini' 
in  their  favour,  will  stand  full  examination ;  they  so  ofuc 
reveal  some  gross  offence  against  common  sense.^  Want  'f 
common  sense  is  not  the  particular  impression  left  by  t!* 
Tractarians,  after  we  have  put  aside  the  plausible  dialect^ 
and  winning  periods  of  the  leader,  and  proceed  to  look  a- 
the  effect,  not  on  their  general  honesty  but  on  their  :•- 
tellectual  integrity,  of  their  most  peculiar  situation  ai.  i 
the  methods  which  they  believed  that  situation  to  imjin*, 
Nobody  will  be  so  presumptuous  or  uncliaritable  as  to  de:  • 
that  among  the  divines  of  the  Oxford  movement  were  nir: 
as  pure  in  soul,  as  fervid  lovers  of  truth,  as  this, world  ev*: 
possessed.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  nothing  short  * 
a  miracle  in  human  nature,  if  all  that  dreadful  tangle  •: 
economies  and  reserves,  so  largely  practbed  and  for  a  If-^' 
time  so  insidiously  defended,  did  not  familiarise  a  vein  <  * 
subtlety,  a  tendency  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  words,  i 
perilous  disposition  to  regard  the  non-natural  sense  of  Ul- 
guage  as  if  it  were  just  as  good  as  the  natural,  a  willingo^< 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  bare  and  rigid  logical  consistency  if 
expression,  without  respect  to  the  intei*pretation  that  vx< 
sure  to  be  put  upon  that  expression  by  the  hearer  and  ti.t 
^  DiM^rtatioMt  i.  p.  444,  *  J.  B.  Mozley's  LeUen^  p.  SM 
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reader.  The  strain  of  their  position  in  all  these  respects 
made  Newman  and  his  allies  no  exemplary  school.  Their 
example  has  been,  perhaps  rightly,  held  to  account  for  some-  jEr,29, 
thing  that  was  often  under  the  evil  name  of  sophistry 
suspected  and  disliked  in  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  his 
speeches,  his  writings,  and  even  in  his  public  acts. 

It  is  true  that  to  the  impartial  eye  Newman  is  no  worse  than 
teachera  in  antagonistic  sects ;  he  is,  for  instance,  no  subtler 
than  Maurice.  The  theologian  who  strove  so  hard  in  the 
name  of  anglican  unity  to  develop  all  the  catholic  elements 
and  hide  out  of  sight  all  the  calvinistic,  was  not  driven  to  any 
hardier  exploits  of  verbal  legerdemain,  than  the  theologian 
who  strove  against  all  reason  and  clear  thinking  to  devise 
common  formulaB  that  should  embrace  both  catholic  and 
calvinistic  explanations  together,  or  indeed  anything  else 
that  anybody  might  choose  to  bring  to  the  transfusing 
alchemy  of  his  rather  smoky  crucible.  Nor  was  the  third, 
and  at  that  moment  the  strongest,  of  the  church  parties  at 
Oxford  and  in  the  country,  well  able  to  fling  stones  at  the 
other  two.  What  better  right,  it  was  asked,  had  low 
churchmen  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  language  of  rubrics, 
creeds,  and  offices,  than  the  high  churchmen  had  to  twist 
the  language  of  the  articles  ? 

The  confusion  was  grave  and  it  was  unfathomable. 
Newman  fought  a  skilful  and  persistent  fight  against 
liberalism,  as  being  nothing  else  than  the  egregious  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  positive  truth  in  religion,  and  that  one 
creed  is  as  good  as  another.  Dr.  Arnold,  on  the  other  hand, 
denounced  Newmanism  as  idolatry ;  declared  that  if  you  let 
in  the  little  finger  of  tradition,  you  would  soon  have  in  the 
whole  monster,  horns  and  tail  and  all ;  and  even  complained 
of  the  English  divines  in  general,  with  the  noble  exceptions 
of  Butler  and  Hooker,  that  he  found  in  them  a  want  of 
l>elieving  or  disbelieving  anything  because  it  was  true  or 
false,  as  if  that  were  a  question  that  never  occurred  to 
theni.^  The  plain  man,  who  was  but  a  poor  master  either 
of  theology  or  of  the  history  of  the  church  of  England,  but 
who  loved  the  prayer-book  and  hated  confession,  convents, 
1  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  ii.  p.  66  n. 
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priest-craft,  and  mariolatiy,  was  wrought  to  madness  br  a 
clergyman  who  should  describe  himself,  as  did  R.  H. 
1838.  Froude,  as  a  catholic  without  the  popery,  and  a  church  d 
England  man  without  the  protestantism.  The  plain  wal 
knew  that  he  was  not  himself  clever  enough  to  form  any 
distinct  idea  of  what  such  talk  meant.  But  then  his  helf- 
lessuess  only  deepened  his  conviction  that  the  more  dis^tiuct 
his  idea  might  become,  the  more  intense  would  his  aversior. 
be,  both  to  the  thing  meant  and  to  the  surpliced  conjun:: 
who,  as  he  bitterly  supposed,  was  by  sophistic  tricks  trving 
hard  to  take  him  in. 

Other  portents  were  at  the  same  time  beginning  to 
disturb  the  world.  The  finds  and  the  theories  of  geolt^ 
gists  made  men  uncomfoitable,  and  brought  down  sharp 
anathemas.  Wider  speculations  on  cosmic  and  creative 
law  came  soon*  after,  and  found  their  way  into  popuLi: 
reading.^  In  prose  literature,  in  subtler  forms  than  Uk 
verse  of  Shelley,  new  dissolving  elements  appeared  iLi: 
were  destined  to  go  far.  Schleiermacher,  between  1820 
and  1880,  opened  the  sluices  of  the  theological  deep,  %vhetlnrr 
to  deluge  or  to  irrigate.  In  1830  an  alarming  note  wa^ 
sounded  in  the  publication  by  a  learned  clergyman  of  a  hb^ 
tory  of  the  Jews.  We  have  seen  (p.  66)  how  Mr.  Gladston*' 
was  horrified  by  it.  Milman's  book  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  rationalism  within  the  fold.  A  line  of  thought  wasi 
opened  that  seemed  to  make  the  history  of  religious  idea> 
more  interesting  than  their  truth.  The  special  Tlaims  of  an 
accepted  creed  were  shaken  by  disclosing  an  unmistakeable 
family  likeness  to  creeds  abhorred.  A  belief  was  deeme*' 
to  be  accounted  for  and  its  sanctity  dissolved,  by  refenine 
it  historically  to  human  origins,  and  showing  it  to  be  on!r 
one  branch  of  a  genealogical  trunk.  Historic  explanation 
became  a  graver  peril  than  direct  attack. 

IV 

The  first  skirmish  in  a  dire  conflict  that  is  not  even  now 
over  or  near  its  end  happened  in  1836.     Lord  Melbourne  n^ 
commended  for  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Oxford  Dr.  Hampdeu. 
1  The  Vestiges  of  Creation  appeared  in  1844. 
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a  diviDe  whose  clumsy  handling  of  nice  themes  had  brought  CHAP. 
him,  much  against  his  intention,  under  suspicion  of  unsound  ^  '  j 
doctrine,  and  who  was  destined  eleven  yeara  later  to  find  jet.  29. 
himself  the  centre  of  a  still  louder  uproar.  Evangelicals  and 
Tractarians  flew  to  arms,  apd  the  two  hosts  who  were  soon 
to  draw  their  swords  upon  one  another,  now  for  the  first 
time,  if  not  the  last,  swarmed  forth  together  side  by  side 
against  the  heretic.  What  was  rather  an  affront  than  a 
penalty  was  inflicted  upon  Hampden  by  a  majority  of  some 
five  to  one  of  the  masters  of  arts  of  the  university,  and  in 
accord  with  that  majority,  as  he  has  just  told  us,  though  he 
did  not  actually  vote,  was  Mr.  Gladstone.  Twenty  years 
after,  when  he  had  risen  to  be  a  shining  light  in  the  world's 
firmanjent,  he  wrote  to  Hampden  to  express  regret  for  the 
injustice  of  which  in  this  instance  '  the  forward  precipitancy 
of  youth'  had  made  him  guilty.^  The  case  of  Hampden 
gave  a  sharp  actuality  to  the  question  of  the  relations  of 
church  and  crown.  The  particular  quarrel  was  of  secondary 
importance,  but  it  brought  home  to  the  high  churchmen 
what  might  be  expected  in  weightier  matters  than  the 
affair  of  Dr.  Hampden  fi*om  whig  ministers,  and  confirmed 
the  horrible  apprehension  that  whig  ministers  might  possibly 
have  to  fill  all  the  regius  chairs  and  all  the  sees  for  a  whole 
generation  to  come. 

Not  less  important  than  the  theology  of  the  Oxford 
divines  in  its  influence  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  line  of  thought 
upon  things  ecclesiastical  was  the  speculation  of  Coleridge 
on  the  teaching  and  polity  of  a  national  church.  His  fertile 
hook  on  Church  and  State  was  given  to  the  world  in  1830, 
four  years  before  his  death,  and  this  and  the  ideas  proceed- 
ing from  it  were  the  mainspring,  if  not  of  the  theology  of  the 
movement,  at  least  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  marked  contri- 
bution to  the  stirring  controversies  of  the  time.  He  has 
described  the  profound  effect  upon  his  mind  of  another  book, 
the  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  William  Palmer  of 
Worcester  College  (1838),  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  it  held 
its  place  in  his  mind  among  the  most  masterly  performances 
of  the  day  in  the  twin  hemispheres  of  theology  and  church 
^  The  letter  will  be  found  i^t  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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polity.^  Newman  applauded  the  book  for  its  magnifioeDce 
of  design,  and  undoubtedly  it  covers  much  ground,  includin; 
1888.  ^  ^^^^  rejection  of  Locke's  theory  of  toleration,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  strong  doctrine  that  the  Christian  prince  Li* 
a  right  by  temporal  penalties  to  protect  the  church  from  tik 
gathering  together  of  the  froward  and  the  insurrection  of 
wicked  doera.  It  has  at  least  the  merit^so  far  from  uuivexu: 
in  the  polemics  of  that  day,  of  clear  language,  definite  propo»;- 
tions,  and  formal  arguments  capable  of  being  met  by  a  down- 
right yes  or  no.^  The  question,  however,  that  Ium  oftti 
slumbered  yet  never  dies,  of  the  right  relations  between  tbc 
Christian  prince  or  state  and  the  Christian  church«  was  r&p^ 
idly  passing  away  from  logicians  of  the  cloister. 

Note  to  page  167. 

*  Hawarden,  Cheater,  November  9,  1856.  —  Mr  Lord  Bishop,  —  Yonr  I'^ri- 
Bbip  will  probably  be  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from  me,  as  a  tumi..-*? 
The  simple  purpose  of  it  is  to  discharge  a  debt  of  the  smallest  i*««*-"  ■ 
importance  to  you,  yet  due  I  think  from  me,  by  expressing  the  rvfcttrt  »  :r 
which  I  now  look  back  on  my  concurrence  in  a  vote  of  the  Uulvez>i:.«  : 
Oxford  in  the  year  1830,  condemnatory  of  some  of  your  lonlshtp'n  j-.  . 
cations.  I  did  not. take  actual  part  in  the  vote;  but  npon  reference  u*  \ 
journal  kept  at  the  time,  I  find  that  my  absence  was  owing  to  an  accidrLt. 

*  For  a  good  many  years  past  I  have  found  myself  ill  able  to  master  l»  k« 
of  an  abstract  character,  and  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  be  compttrnt  ^ 
this  time  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  any  propositions  then  at  K^^- 
I  have  learned,  indeed,  that  many  things  which,  in  the  forward  precipiurf 
of  my  youth,  I  should  have  condemned,  are  either  in  reality  sound,  ur  • 
within  the  just  limits  of  such  discussion  as  especially  befits  an  Uni\>r-'' 
But  that  which  (after  a  delay,  due,  I  think,  to  the  cares  and  prensinir  f«vin«- 
tions  of  political  life)  brought  back  to  my  mind  the  injustice  of  which  1 1  - 
unconsciously  been  guilty  in  1830,  was  my  being  called  upon,  as  a  mt-in^' 
of  the  Council  of  King's  College  in  London,  to  concur  in  a  measnre  similar 
in  principle  with  respect  to  Mr.  Maurice ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  cond«-innA':  : 
couched  in  general  terms  which  did  not  really  declare  the  point  of  imf:* ' 
guilt,  and  against  which  perfect  innocence  conld  have  no  defence.  I  i^K'*: 
to  the  best  of  mv  power,  though  ineffectually,  the  grievous  wnmg  d«»n»  ■ 
Mr.  Maurice,  and  urged  that  the  charges  should  be  made  distinct^  tha:  i. 
the  best  means  of  investigation  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  them,  aip*j* 
opportunity  given  for  defence,  and  a  reference  then  made,  if  needfnl.  t.»  **< 
Bishop  in  his  proper  capacity.  But  the  majority  of  laymen  in  the  Coua--  * 
were  inexorable.  It  was  only,  as  I  have  said,  after  mature  reflection  tU:  '» 
came  to  perceive  the  bearing  of  the  case  on  that  of  1836,  and  to  find  that  M  c.'< 
resistance  I  had  condemned  myself.  I  then  lamented  very  sincerely  that  \  h*S 
not  on  that  occasion,  now  so  remote,  felt  and  act4*d  in  a  different 'manner 

» I  beg  your  lonlship  to  accept  this  expression  of  my  cordial  rt-cret^  aoi  f 
allow  me  to  subscribe  myself,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  and  ha»h« 
servant,  W.  E.  (jladstonk/* 

1  See  his  article  in  the  Nineteenth  *  S€»e   Church,    Oxford  Moremr»x. 

Century  for  August,  1804,  where  he  pp.  214-6. 

calls  Palmer's  book  the  most  powerful  *  This  letter  is  printed  in  lbs  Lff^ 

and   least  assailable  defence  of  the  o/Zfampden  (1876),  p.  19QL 
position  of  the  anglican  chuitsh  from 
the  sixteenth  century  downwards. 
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The  anion  [with  the  State]  is  to  the  Church  of  secondary  though 
great  importance.  Her  foundations  are  on  the  holy  hills.  Her 
charter  is  legibly  divine.  She,  if  she  should  be  excluded  from  the 
piednct  of  goTemment,  may  still  fulfil  all  her  functions,  and  carry 
them  out  to  perfection.  Her  condition  would  be  anything  rather 
than  pitiable,  should  she  once  more  occupy  the  position  which  she 
held  before  the  reign  of  Constantine.  But  the  State,  in  rejecting 
her,  would  actively  violate  its  most  solemn  duty,  and  would,  if  the 
theory  of  the  connection  be  sound,  entail  upon  itself  a  curse. — 
Gladstone  (1838). 

AccoBDiNO  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  furore  for  church  establish- 
ment came  down  upon  the  conservative  squadrons  between 
18:j5  and  1838.  He  describes  it  as  due  especially  to  the 
activity  of  the  presbyterian  established  church  of  Scotland 
before  the  disruption,  and  especially  to  the  'zealous  and 
truly  noble  propagandism  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  a  man  with  the 
energy  of  a  giant  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child.*  In  1887, 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  in  one  of  the  many  fragments  written 
when  in  his  later  years  he  mused  over  the  past,  *  we  had  a 
movement  for  fresh  parliamentary  grants  to  build  churches 
in  Scotland.  The  leaders  did  not  seem  much  to  like  it,  but 
had  to  follow.  I  remember  dining  at  Sir  R.  Peel's  with  the 
Scotch  deputation.  It  included  Collins,  a  church  bookseller 
of  note,  who  told  me  that  no  sermon  ought  ever  to  fall  short 
of  an  hour,  for  in  less  time  than  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
explain  any  text  of  the  Holy  Scripture.' 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  the  mighty  Chalmers  was  persuaded 
to  cross  the  border  and  deliver  in  London  half  a  dozen  dis- 
courses  to   vindicate  the  cause   of   ecclesiastical    establish- 
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ments.  The  rooms  in  Hanover  Square  were  crowded  to 
suffocation  by  intense  audiences  mainly  composed  of  the 
1838.  governing  class.  Princes  of  the  blood  were  there,  high  I 
prelates  of  the  church,  great  nobles,  leading  statesmen,  and 
a  throng  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  both 
sides  of  it.  The  orator  was  seated,  but  now  and  again  m  th^ 
kindling  excitement  of  his  thought,  he  rose  unconsciously  to  i 
his  feet,  and  by  ringing  phrase  or  ardent  gesture  mused  4 
whirlwind  of  enthusiasm  such  that  vehement  bystanders  v- 
sure  us  it  could  not  be  exceeded  in  the  history  of  hunun 
eloquence.^  In  Chalmera'  fulminating  energy,  the  mechani- 
cal polemics  of  an  appropriation  clause  in  a  parliamentary 
bill  assume  a  passionate  and  living  air.  He  had  warned  b« 
northern  flock,  ^  should  the  disaster  ever  befall  us,  of  vulgu: 
and  upstart  politicians  becoming  lords  of  the  ascendant,  acu 
an  infidel  or  demi-infldel  government  wielding  the  destinies 
of  this  mighty  empire,  and  should  they  be  willing  at  tbt 
shrines  of  their  own  wretched  partizanship  to  make  sacr- 
fice  of  those  great  and  hallowed  institutions  which  wer* 
consecH^ated  by  our  ancestors  to  the  maintenance  of  religious 
truth  and  religious  liberty, — should  in  particular  the  id<»d- 
strous  proposition  ever  be  entertained  to  abridge  the  lee^- 
funds  for  the  support  of  protestantism,  —  let  us  hope  tiai 
there  is  still  enough,  not  of  fiery  zeal,  but  of  calm,  resolute, 
enlightened  principle  in  the  land  to  resent  the  outrage  — 
enough  of  energy  and  reaction  in  the  revolted  sense  of  thb 
great  country  to  meet  and  overbear  it.' 

The  impression  made  by  all  this  on  Mr.  Gladstone  he  ht^ 
himself  described  in  an  autobiographic  note  of  1897 :  — 

The  primary  idea  of  my  eariy  politics  was  the  church.  Wit" 
this  was  connected  the  idea  of  the  establishment^  as  being  ererj 
thing  except  essential.  When  therefore  Dr.  Chalmers  came  t> 
London  to  lecture  on  the  principle  of  church  establishments.  I 
attended  as  a  loyal  hearer.  I  had  a  profound  respect  for  tfa^ 
lecturer,  with  whom  I  had  had  the  honour  of  a  good  deal  of 
acquaintance  during  winter  residences  in  Edinburgh,  and  s^ti' 
correspondence  by  letter.  I  was  in  my  earlier  twenties,  and  b- 
1  Hanna*8  Life  of  ChalmerB,  i?.  pp.  S7--IS. 
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near  his  sixties  [he  was  58],  with  a  high  and  merited  fame  for 
eloquence  and  character.  He  subscribed  his  letters  to  me 
•respectfully*  (or  'most  respectfully')  yours,  and  puzzled  me  jet!29. 
extremely  in  the  effgrt  to  find  out  what  suitable  mode  of  subscrip- 
tion to  use  in  return.  Unfortunately  the  basis  of  his  lectures 
was  totally  unsound.  Parliament  as  being  Christian  was  bound 
to  know  and  establish  the  truth.  But  not  being  made  of  theo- 
logians, it  could  not  follow  the  truth  into  its  minuter  shadings, 
and  must  proceed  upon  broad  lines.  Fortunately  these  lines  were 
ready  to  hand.  There  was  a  religious  system  which,  taken  in  the 
rough,  was  truth.  This  was  known  as  protestantism :  and  to  its 
varieties  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  legislature  to  have  regard. 
On  the  other  side  lay  a  system  which,  taken  again  in  the  rough, 
was  not  truth  but  error.  This  system  was  known  as  popery. 
Parliament  therefore  was  bound  to  establish  and  endow  some  kind 
of  protestantism,  and  not  to  establish  or  endow  popery. 

In  a  letter  to  Manning  (May  14,  1838)  he  puts  the  case 
more  bluntly :  — 

Such  a  jumble  of  church,  un-church,  and  anti-church  principles 
as  that  excellent  and  eloquent  man  Dr.  Chalmers  has  given  us  in 
Ms  recent  lectures,  no  human  being  ever  heard,  and  it  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  state  of  things  — 

Ante  mare  et  terras  et  quod  tegit  omnia  coelum.^ 

He  thinks  that  the  State  has  not  cognisance  of  spirituals, 
except  upon  a  broad  simple  principle  like  that  which  separates 
popery  from  protestantism,  namely  that  protestantism  receives 
the  word  of  God  only,  popery  the  word  of  God  and  the  word  of 
man  alike  —  it  is  easy,  he  says,  such  being  the  alternativest  to 
jndge  which  is  preferable.  He  flogged  the  apostolic  succession 
grievously,  seven  bishops  sitting  below  him :  London,  Winchester, 
Chester,  Oxford,  Lkindaff,  Gloucester,  Exeter,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  incessantly  bobbing  assent ;  but  for  fear  we  should  be 
annoyed  he  then  turned  round  on  the  cathedrals  plan  and  flogged 
it  with  at  least  equal  vigour.  He  has  a  mind  keenly  susceptible 
of  what  is  beautiful,  great,  and  good ;  tenacious  of  an  idea  when 
once  grasped,  and  with  a  singular  power  of   concentrating  the 

>  Ovid,  Met,  L  5.  —Chaos,  before  aea  and  land  and  all-oovering  skies. 
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BOOK    whole  man  upon  it.    But  unfortunately  "I  do  not  believe  he  has  etvf 

V     _    J  looked  in  the  face  the  real  doctrine  of  the  visible  church  and  tar 

1838.     apostolic  succession,  or  has  any  idea  what  is  the  matter  at  isnc. 

Mr.  Gladstone  says  he  could  not  stand  the  undlspQtci 
currency  in  conservative  circles  of  a  theory  like  this,  and  ftl: 
that  the  occasion  ought  to  be  seized  for  further  entrenchiLj; 
the  existing  institution,  strong  as  it  seemed  in  fact,  bv  nii'^ 
systematic  defences  in  principle  and  theory.  He  sat  do«:i 
to  the  literary  task  with  uncommon  vigour  and  peibisteaci 
His  object  was  not.  merely  to  show  that  the  state  has  i 
conscience,  for  not  even  the  newest  of  new  Machiavellii^* 
denies  that  a  state  is  bound  by  some  moral  oUigatiuc^ 
though  in  history  and  fact  it  is  true  that 

Earth  is  sick. 
And  Heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  States  and  Kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.^ 

But  the  obligation  of  conscience  upon  a  state  was  not  Mr. 
Gladstone's  only  point.  His  propositions  were,  that  tLc 
state  is  cognisant  of  the  diflference  between  religious  trcti 
and  religious  error:  that  the  propagation  of  this  truth  ar. i 
the  discouragement  of  this  error  are  among  the  end^  i"^* 
which  government  exists  ;  that  the  English  state  did  t^ok- 
nise  as  a  fundamental  duty  to  give  an  active  and  excln^.v* 
support  to  a  certain  religion ;  and  finally  that  the  conditi 
of  things  resulting  from  the  discharge  of  this  duty  irn^  w» 
worth  preserving  against  encroachment,  from  whatever  qair- 
ter  encroachment  might  threaten. 

On  July  23rd,  the  draft  of  his  book  was  at  last  fini>he!. 
and  he  dispatched  it  to  James  Hope  for  free  critioi^i:.. 
suggestions,  and  revision.  The  'physical  state  of  the  vs.' 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  it,  seems  to  have  been  rather  indtfi'- 
sible,  and  his  excuse  for  writing  *  irregularly  and  confusedly, 
considering  the  pressure  of  other  engagements '  —  an  exo*:* 
somewhat  too  common  with  him  —  was  not  quite  so  vali*l  t- 
he  seems  to  have  thought  it.  'The  defects,'  writes  Ih^'^ 
*are  such  as  must  almost  necessarily  occur  when  a  gr^y^ 

>  Excursion,  v. 
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subject  is  handled  piecemeal  and  at  intervals ;  and  I  should 
recommend,  with  a  view  to  remedying  them,  that  you  pro- 
cure the  whole  to  be  copied  out  in  a  good  legible  hand  with  j^^  29. 
blank  pages,  and  that  you  read  it  through  in  this  shape  once 
connectedly,  with  a  view  to  the  whole  argument,  and  again 
with  a  view  to  examining  the  structure  of  each  part.'  ^  Hope 
took  as  much  trouble  with  the  argument  and  structure  of 
the  book  as  if  he  were  himself  its  author.  For  many  weeks 
the  fervid  toil  went  on. 

The  strain  on  his  eyesight  that  had  embarrassed  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  several  months  now  made  abstinence  from 
incessant  reading  and  writing  necessary,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  travel.  He  first  settled  with  his  sister  at  Ems  (August 
15th),  whither  the  proofs  of  his  book  with  Hope's  annota- 
tions followed,  nor  did  he  finally  get  rid  of  the  burden  until 
the  middle  of  September.  The  tedium  of  life  in  hotels  was 
almost  worse  than  the  tedium  of  revising  proofs,  and  at  Milan 
and  Florence  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  return  home,  as 
the  benefit  was  problematical ;  it  was  even  doubtful  whether 
pictures  were  any  less  trying  to  his  eyes  than  books.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  celebrated  writer  of  the  time. 
'  1  went  to  see  Manzoni,'  he  says,  ^  in  his  house  some  six  or 
eight  miles  from  Milan  in  1838.  He  was  a  most  interesting 
man,  but  was  regarded,  as  I  found,  among  the  more  fashion- 
able priests  in  Milan  as  a  bacchettane  [hypocrite].  In  his 
own  way  he  was,  I  think,  a  liberal  and  a  nationalist,  nor  was 
the  alliance  of  such  politics  with  strong  religious  convictions 
uncommon  among  the  more  eminent  Italians  of  those  days.' 

October  found  him  in  Sicily,*  where  he  travelled  with  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne  and  his  two  sisters,  and  here  we  shall  soon 
see  that  with  one  of  these  sisters  a  momentous  thing  came 
to  pass.  It  was  at  Catania  that  he  first  heard  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book.  A  month  or  more  was  passed  in  Rome  in 
company  with  Manning,  and  together  they  visited  Wiseman, 
Manning's  conversion  still  thirteen  years  off.  Macau  lay  too, 
now   eight-and- thirty,   was    at     Rome    that    winter.       *  On 

^  Mfmoin  of  J*  B.  Hope-Scott^  "  He  wrote  an  extremely  graphic 
i*  p.  160,  where  an  adequate  portion  account  of  their  ascent  of  Mount 
ci  the  correspondence  is  to  be  fpuqd,     Etna,  which  has  since  found  a  place 

in  Mamy's  handbook  for  Sicily. 
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Christmas  Eve/  he  says,  ^  I  found  Gladstone  in  the  throng, 
and  I  accosted  him,  as  we  had  met,  though  we  had  never 
1880.  been  introduced  to  each  other.  We  talked  and  waUud 
together  in  St.  Peter's  during  the  best  part  of  aa  afternoon. 
He  is  both  a  clever  and  an  amiable  man.  ..."  At  Rorot. 
as  the  state  of  his  eyesight  forbade  too  close  resort  t<. 
picture  galleries  and  museums,  he  listened  to  counties^ 
sermons,  all  carefully  recorded  in  his  diary.  Dr.  Wi^em&n 
gave  him  a  lesson  in  the  missal.  On  his  birthday  be  went 
with  Manning  to  hear  mass  with  the  pope's  choir,  and  tihrv 
were  placed  on  the  bench  behind  the  cardinaU.  At  bt. 
Peter's  he  recalled  that  there  his  first  conception  of  tbc 
unity  of  the  church  had  come  into  his  mind,  and  the 
desire  for  its  attainment — ^an  object  in  every  human  senw 
hopeless,  but  not  therefora  the  less  to  be  desired,  for  the 
horizon  of  human  hope  is  not  that  of  divine  power  and 
wisdom.  That  idea  has  been  upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  the 
ruling  one  of  my  life  during  the  period  that  has  since 
elapsed."  On  January  19,  he  bade  *a  reluctant  adieu  to  the 
mysterious  city,  whither  he  should  repair  who  wishes  to 
renew  for  a  time  the  dream  of  life.' 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  Gladstone  noted  some  differencai 
between  English  and  Italian  preaching  that  are  of  interest:— 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  English  and  Italian 
preaching  is,  I  think,  this:  the  mind  of  the  English  preacher, 
or  reader  of  sermons,  however  impressive,  is  fixed  mainly  apoc 
his  eomi)Osition,  that  of  the  Italian  on  his  hearers.  The  Italiu 
is  a  man  applying  himself  by  his  rational  and  persuasive  organs 
to  men,  in  order  to  move  them ;  the  former  is  a  man  appljinf 
himself,  with  his  best  ability  in  many  cases,  to  a  fixed  form  « * 
matter,  in  onler  to  make  it  move  those  whom  he  addresses.  Thr 
action  in  the  one  ca.se  is  warm,  living,  direct,  immediate,  frr^c; 
heart  to  heart;  in  the  other  it  is  transfused  through  a  mediaa 
oom]vin\tively  torpid.  The  tirst  is  surely  far  superior  to  th^ 
seivnd  in  truth  and  reality.  The  preacher  bears  an  awful  messac^- 
Svioh  niojisono^rs,  if  sont  with  authority,  are  too  much  identifit^i 
with,  and  |H\<se<sM  by,  thiit  whioh  they  carry,  to  view  ** 
ohjtvtively  during  its  dilivery,  !t  absorbs  their  very  being  ai 
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all  its  enei^esy  they  are  their  message,  and  they  see  nothing  cHAP. 
extrinsic  to  themselves  except  those  to  whose  hearts  they  desire       ^' 

to  bring  it.     In  truth,  what  we  want  is  the  following  of  nature,  JEft  so 
and  her  genial  development    (March  20,  Palm  Sunday,  '42.) 

n 

It  was  the  end  of  January  (1889)  before  Mr.  Gladstone 
arrived  in  London,  and  by  that  time  his  work  had  been  out 
for  six  or  seven  weeks. ^  On  his  return  we  may  be  sure  that 
bis  book  and  its  fortunes  were  the  young  author's  most 
lively  interest.  Church  authorities  and  the  clergy  gene- 
rally, so  far  as  he  could  learn,  approved,  many  of  them  very 
warmly.  The  Bishop  of  London  wrote  this,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  said  it.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
with  what  interest  and  delight  the  average  churchman 
would  welcome  so  serious  a  contribution  to  the  good  cause, 
so  bold  an  effort  by  so  skilled  a  hand,  by  lessons  from 
history,  by  general  principles  of  national  probity  and  a 
national  religion,  and  by  well-digested  materials  gathered, 
as  Hooker  gathered  his,  'from  the  characteristic  circum- 
stances of  the  time,'  to  support  the  case  for  ecclesiastical 
privilege.  Anglicans  of  the  better  sort  had  their  intellec- 
tual self-respect  restored  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  book,  by  finding 
that  they  need  no  longer  subsist  on  the  dregs  of  Eldonian 
prejudice,  but  could  sustain  themselves  in  intellectual 
dignity  and  affluence  by  large  thoughts  and  sonorous 
phrases  upon  the  nature  of  human  society  as  a  grand 
whole.'  Even  unconvinced  whigs  who  quarrelled  with  the 
arguments,  admitted  that  the  tories  had  found  in  the 
yonng  member  for  Newark  a  well-read  scholar,  with  extra- 
ordinary amplitude  of  mind,  a  tnan  who  knew  what  reasoning 
meant,  and  a  man  who  knew  how  to  write. 

The  first  chapter  dealing  with  establishment  drew  forth 
premature  praise  from  many  who  condemned  the  succeed- 
ing chapters  setting  out  high  notions  as  to  the  church. 
From  both  univereities  he  had  favourable  accounts.  *  From 
Scotland  they  are   mixed ;   those   which   are   most  definite 

1  Of  the  fint  edition  some  1600  or  >  Memoirs  of  J.  B.  Hope-Scott,  i. 
IToO  oopkB  were  sold.  p.  172. 
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BOOK    tend    to    show  there    iB    considerable    soreness,  at   which. 

,  ^'  J  God  knows,  I  am  not  surprised;  but  I  have  not  songk: 
1880.  noi*  desired  it.'  The  Germans  on  the  whole  approTr«L 
Bunsen  was  exuberant;  there  was  nobody,  be  said,  with 
whom  he  so  loved  <rvfi<f>i\ocro^lv  xal  (rvfKf>i\o\oy€lv ;  {ieo{  I-.- 
have  too  much  to  do  about  themselves  to  have  time  t' 
seek  truth  on  its  own  account;  the  greater,  therefore.  tL? 
merit  of  the  writer  who  forces  his  age  to  decide^  wbethtf 
they  will  serve  God  or  Baal.  Gladstone  is  the  first  man  il 
England  as  to  intellectual  power,  he  cried,  and  he  has  beari 
higher  tones  than  any  one  else  in  this  land.  The  Crovr: 
Prince  of  Prussia  sent  him  civil  messages,  and  meant  u- 
have  the  book  translated.  Rogers,  the  poet,  wrote  that  L» 
mother  was  descended  from  stout  nonconformistB,  tliat  L* 
lather  was  perverted  to  his  mother's  heresies,  and  ti)*: 
therefore  he  himself  could  not  be  zealous  in  the  cau^e. 
but,  however  that  might  be,  of  this  Mr.  Gladstone  migr.; 
be  very  sure,  that  he  would  love  and  admire  the  autkur 
of  the  book  as  much  as  ever.  The  Duke  of  Newca»Uc 
expected  much  satisfaction ;  meanwhile  declared  it  to  Ir 
a  national  duty  to  provide  churches  and  pastora ;  parlb* 
ment  should  vote  even  millions  and  millions;  then  dia»eot 
would  uncommonly  soon  disappear,  and  a  blessing  woosc 
fall  upon  the  land.  Dr.  Arnold  told  his  friends  how  miif>. 
be  admired  the  spirit  of  the  book  throughout^  bow  U 
liked  the  substance  of  half  of  it,  how  erroneous  he  tkoi^h; 
the  other  half.  Wordsworth  pronounced  it  worthy  of  s.. 
attention,  doubted  whether  the  author  had  not  gone  &«• 
far  about  apostolical  descent;  but  then,  like  the  sage  tluu 
he  was,  the  poet  admitted  that  he  must  know  a  great  de^ 
more  ecclesiastical  history,  be  better  read  in  the  Fathers. 
and  read  the  book  itself  over  again,  before  he  could  fcri 
any  right  to  criticise.^ 

1  Carlyle  wrote  to  Emerson  (Feb.  has  contrived  to  insert  a  piece  M  \  t 

8,  1839)  :  One  of  the  strangest  things  (flrst  Oration  It  mnst  be)  is  a  w-.r*  ■ 

about  these  New  England  Orations  his  own  on  Church  and  SimU.  vW  t 

(Emerson's)  is  a  fact  I  have  heard,  makes  some  figure   at   pn-scnt  *     I 

bat   not   yet   seen,   that   a   certain  know  him  for  a  solid,  aniooA.  ifler*- 

W.    Gladstone,     an    Oxford    crack  minded    man ;     but    how    with    :  - 

scholar,     tory     M.P.,     and     devout  Coleridge  shoveUhatfim  1i#  Hm  -  * 

churchman  of  great  talent  and  hope,  trived  to  relate  fafanself  to  few.  tbet* 
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His  politioal  leaders  had  as  yet  not  spoken  a  word.     On 
Februaiy  9th,  Mr.  Gladstone  dined  at  Sir  Robeit  Peel's. 
*Not  a  word  from  him,  Stanley,  or  Graham  yet,  even  to  je^^^^, 
acknowledge   my   poor   book;    but  no  change   in   manner, 
certainly  none  in  Peel  or  Graham.'     Monckton  Milnes  had 
been  to  Drayton,  and  told  how  the  great  man  there  had  asked 
impatiently  why  anybody  with  so  fine  a  career  before  him 
should  go  out  of  his  way  to  write  books.     '  Sir  Robert  Peel,' 
says  Mr.  Gladstone,  ^  who  was  a  religious  man,  was  wholly 
anti-church  and  unclerical,  and  largely  undogmatic.     I  feel 
that  Sir  R.   Peel  must  have  been   quite   perplexed  in  his 
treatment  of  me  after  the  publication  of  the  book,  partly 
through  his  own  fault,  for  by  habit  and  education  he  was 
quite    incapable   of    comprehending  the   movement  in  the 
church,  the  strength  it  would  reach,  and  the  exigencies  it 
would  entail.     Lord  Derby,  I  think,  early  began  to  escape 
from  the   erastian  yoke  which  weighed  upon  Peel.     Lord 
Aberdeen    was,   I    should    say,    altogether    enlightened    in 
regard  to  it  and  had  cast  it  off:  so  that  he  obtained  from 
some  the  sobriquet  (during  his  ministry)  of  "the  presby- 
terian    Puseyite." '      Even    Mr.    Gladstone's    best   friends 
trembled  for  the  effect  of  his  ecclesiastical  zeal  upon  his 
powers  of   political   usefulness,  and  to  the  same  effect  was 
the  general  talk  of  the  town.     The  common  suspicion  that 
the  writer  was  doing  the  work  of  the  hated  Puseyites  grew 
darker  and  spread  further.     Then  in  April  came  Macaulay's 
article    in    the    Sdinburghj   setting   out  with   his   own   in- 
oonparable   directness,   pungency,  and   effect,  all  the  argu- 
ments on  the  side  of  that  popular  antagonism  which  was 
rooted  far  less  in  specific  reasoning  than  in  a  general  anti- 
sacerdotal  instinct  that  lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  English- 
men.   John  Sterling  called  the  famous  article  the  assault 
of  an  equipped  and  practised  sophist  against  a  crude  young 
platonist,  who  happens  by  accident  to  have  been  taught  the 
hard  and  broken  dialect  of  Aristotle  rather  than  the  deep, 
continuous,  and  musical  flow  of  his  true  and  ultimate  master. 

fe  the  mystery.      True  men    of    all        Thei-e  is  more  than  one  reference 

'  re«Js.  it'  fcould  seem,  are  brothers,  to  Emerson  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  book, 

—  O^itpondenee    of   CarlyiU    and  e.gr.  L  pp.  25,  130. 
^werwn,  i.  p.  217. 

VOL.    I H 
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Author  and  critic  exchanged  magnanimous  letters  worthy 
of  two  great  and  honourable  men.^  Not  the  least  wonderful 
18S9.  thing  about  Macaulay's  review  is  that  he  should  not  havr 
seen  how  many  of  his  own  most  ti-enchant  considerations  toM 
no  more  strongly  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory,  than  thev 
told  against  that  whig  theory  of  establishment  which  at  the 
end  of  his  article  he  himself  tried  to  set  up  in  its  place. 

Pi*aise  indeed  came,  and  praise  that  no  good  man  coul-i 
have  treated  with  indifference,  from  men  like  Keble,  and  i; 
came  from  other  quarters  whence  it  was  perhaps  not  qui> 
so  welcome,  and  not  much  more  dangerous.  He  heani 
(March  19)  that  the  Duke  of  Siissex,  at  Lord  Duiiiam's. 
had  been  strongly  condemning  the  book;  and  by  an  odd 
contrast  just  after,  as  he  was  standing  in  conversation  with 
George  Sinclair,  O'Connell  with  evident  purpose  came  n;> 
and  began  to  thank  him  for  a  most  valuable  work ;  for  xi^ 
doctrine  of  the  authority  of  the  church  and  infallibility  id 
essentials  —  a  great  approximation  to  the  church  of  Romr 
—  an  excellent  sign  in  one  who  if  he  lived,  etc.  et* . 
It  did  not  go  far  enough  for  the  Roman  catholic  Ant.- 
bishop  of  Tuan ;  but  Dr.  Murray,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  was  delighted  with  it;  he  termed  it  an  honest  bi>ok. 
while  as  to  the  charges  against  romanism  Mr.  Gladstonr 
was  misinformed.  ^I  merely  said  I  was  very  glad  t«- 
approximate  to  any  one  on  the  ground  of  truth  ;  i.e.  rejoiced 
when  truth  immediately  wrought  out,  in  whatever  degree* 
its  own  legitimate  result  of  unity.  0*Connell  said  he 
claimed  half  of  me.  .  .  .  Count  Montalembert  came  to  me 
to-day  (March  23rd),  and  sat  long,  for  the  purpose  of 
ingenuously  and  kindly  impugning  certain  statements  ir. 
my  book,  viz.  (1)  That  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  polirv 
of  romanism  before  the  reformation  went  to  limit  in  thr 
mass  of  men  intellectual  exercise  upon  religion.  (2)  Ti-a: 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  adjourned  until  after  death<,  m«>nr 
or  less,  the  idea  and  pmctice  of  the  practical  work  •>f 
religion.  (8)  That  the  Roman  catholic  church  restricts  the 
reading  of    the   scriptures  by   the   Christian   people.       Hr 

1  The  letters  are  given  in  full  in  Gleanings^  tU.  p.  106.    See  also  Ti«- 
velyaii*s  Macaulay^  chap.  viii. 
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spoke  of  the  evils ;  I  contended  we  had  a  balance  of  good,  CHAP, 
and  that  the  idea  of  duty  in  individuals  was  more  developed  ^  '  j 
here  than  in  pure  Roman  catholic  countries.'  jg^^  30. 

All  was  of  no  avail.  '  Scarcely  had  my  work  issued  from 
the  press,'  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  thirty  years  later,  'when  I 
became  aware  that  there  was  no  party,  no  section  of  a  party, 
no  individual  person  probably,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it.  I  found  myself  the  last 
man  on  a  sinking  ship.'  Exclusive  support  to  the  established 
religion  of  the  country  had  been  the  rule ;  '  but  when  I  bade 
it  live,  it  was  just  about  to  die.  It  was  really  a  quickened, 
not  a  deadened  conscience,  in  the  country,  that  insisted  on 
enlarging  the  circle  of  state  support.'^  The  result  was  not 
wholly  unexpected,  for  in  the  summer  of  1838  while  actually 
writing  the  book,  he  records  that  he  '  told  Pusey  for  himself 
alone,  I  thought  my  own  church  and  state  principles  within 
one  stage  of  being  hopeless  as  regards  success  in  this  gen- 
eration.' 

Another  set  of  fragmentary  notes,  composed  in  1894,  and 
headed  ^  Some  of  my  Errors,'  contains  a  further  passage  that 
points  in  a  significant  direction :  — 

Oxford  had  not  taught  me,  nor  had  any  other  place  or  person, 
the  value  of  liberty  as  an  essential  condition  of  excellence  in 
human  things.  True,  Oxford  had  supplied  me  with  the  means  of 
applying  a  remedy  to  this  mischief,  for  she  had  undoubtedly  in- 
fused into  my  mind  the  love  of  truth  as  a  dominant  and  supreme, 
motive  of  conduct.  But  this  it  took  long  to  develop  into  its 
i»ro[)er  place  and  function.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that 
among  these  errors  I  ought  to  record  the  publication  in  1838  of  my 
first  work.  The  State  in  its  Relation  with  the  Church,  Undoubtedly 
*hat  work  was  written  in  total  disregard  or  rather  ignorance  of 
the  conditions  under  which  alone  political  action  was  possible  in 
matters  of  religion.  It  involved  me  personally  in  a  good  deal  of 
'embarrassment.  ...  In  the  sanguine  fervour  of  youth,  having 
now  learned  something  about  the  nature  of  the  church  and  its 
office,  and  noting  the  many  symptoms  of  revival  and  reform 
within  her  borders,  I  dreamed  that  she  was  capable  of  recovering 
1  Chapter  of  Autobiography,  1868.  —  Gleanings,  vii.  p.  116. 
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lost  ground,  and  of  bringing  back  the  nation  to  unity  in  her 
communion.    A  notable  projection  from  the  ivory  gate, 
1841.  '  Sed  falsa  ad  coelum  mittunt  insomnia  manea.'  ^ 

From  these  points  of  view  the  effort  seems  contemptible.  Bnt  I 
think  that  there  is  more  to  be  said.  The  land  was  overspr^'Ml 
with  a  thick  curtain  of  prejudice.  The  foundations  of  the  hi5t':  • 
church  of  England,  except  in  the  minds  of  a  few  divines  u-r- 
obscured.  The  evangelical  movement,  with  all  its  virtues  a.*, 
merits,  had  the  vice  of  individualising  religion  in  degree  perL*:  • 
unexampled,  and  of  rendering  the  language  of  holy  script,;-' 
about  Mount  Sion  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  little  better  tLu:  . 
jargon.  ...  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  coming  time^  it  was  . 
matter-  of  vital  necessity  to  cut  a  way  through  all  this  darkn^-* 
to  a  clearer  and  more  solid  position.  Immense  progress  Las  K-i 
made  in  that  direction  during  mj''  lifetime,  and  I  am  inrlixi-". 
to  hope  that  my  book  imparted  a  certain  amount  of  stimulus  *  • 
the  public  mind,  and  made  some  small  contribution  to  the  neeJi*. 
propess  in  its  earliest  stage. 

In  the  early  pages  of  this  very  book,  Mr.  Gladstone  san. 
that  the  union  of  church  and  state  is  to  the  church  i*f 
secondary  though  great  importance;  her  foundations  ju*^ 
on  the  holy  hills  and  her  condition  would  be  no  pitiable  on«. 
should  she  once  more  occupy  the  position  that  she  held  bef»^:^ 
the  reign  of  Constantine.^  Faint  e^ho  of  the  unforgnttT. 
lines  in  which  Dante  cries  out  to  Constantino  what  woes  L* 
,  fatal  dower  to  the  papacy  had  brought  down  on  religion  ar.  i 
mankind,*  In  these  sentences  lay  a  germ  that  events  ▼*•.•>• 
speedily  to  draw  towards  maturity,  a  foreshadowing  of  ti- 
supreme  principle  that  neither  Oxford  nor  any  other  pb ' 
had  yet  taught  him,  *  the  value  of  liberty  as  an  essential  cov 
dition  of  excellence  in  human  things.' 

This  revelation  only  turned  his  zeal  for  religion  as  the  pan- 
mount  issue  of  the  time  and  of  all  times  into  another  channt-l. 
Feeling  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  tide  that  was  fan- 
ning against  his  view  of  what  he  counted  vital  aspects  of  ibe 

»  ArneUh  vi.  W>«.     But  throtiirh  the        «  Chapter  i.  p.  6. 
ivory  ^te  the  shades  send   to   tiie        * /i^ento,  xix.  116-7. 
iipi^r   air  apparitions   that  do  but 
cheat  u& 
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charcb  as  a  national  institution,  be  next  flew  to  the  new  task 
of  working  out  the  doctrinal  mysteries  that  this  institution 
embodied,  and  with  Mr.  Gladstone  to  work  out  a  thing  in  his  ^x.'as. 
own  mind  always  meant  to  expound  and  to  enforce  for  the 
minds  of  others.  His  pen  was  to  him  at  once  as  sword  and 
as  buckler  ;  and  while  the  book  on  Church  and  State^  though 
exciting  lively  interest,  was  evidently  destined  to  make  no 
converts  in  theory  and  to  be  pretty  promptly  cast  aside 
in  practice,  he  soon  set  about  a  second  work  on  Church 
Principles.  It  is  true  that  with  the  tenacious  instinct  of  a 
born  controversialist,  he  still  gave  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
constructing  buttresses  for  the  weaker  places  that  had  been 
dijicovered  by  enemies  or  by  himself  in  the  earlier  edifice, 
and  in  1841  be  published  a  revised  vei'sion  of  Church  and 
HiaU.^  But  ecclesiastical  discussion  was  by  then  taking  a 
new  shape,  and  the  fourth  edition  fell  flat.  Of  Church 
Principles^  we  may  say  that  it  was  stillborn.  Lockhart  said 
of  it,  that  though  a  hazy  writer,  Gladstone  showed  himself  a 
considerable  divine,  and  it  was  a  pity  that  he  had  entered 
(larliament  instead  of  taking  orders.  The  divinity,  however, 
did  not  attract.  The  public  are  never  very  willing  to  listen 
to  a  political  layman  discussing  the  arcana  of  theology,  and 
least  of  all  were  they  inclined  to  listen  to  him  about  the 
new-found  arcana  of  anglo-catholic  theology.  As  Macaulay 
said,  this  time  it  was  a  theological  treatise,  not  an  essay 
upon  important  questions  of  government;  and  the  intrepid 
reviewer  rightly  sought  a  more  fitting  subject  for  his 
magician^s  gifts  in  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 
Newman  said  of  it,  ^Gladstone's  book  is  not  open  to  the 
objectionB  T  feared  ;  it  is  doctrinaire,  and  (I  think)  somewhat 
self-confident ;  but  it  will  do  good.' 

in 
A  few  sentences  more  will  set  before  us  the  earliest  of  his 
transitions,  and  its  gradual  dates.     He  is  writing  about  the 
first  election  at  Newark ;  — 

It  was  a  curious  piece  of  experience  to  a  youth  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  young  of  his  age,  who  had  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the 

^  Tt  was  translated  into  Geimao  and  published,  with  a  prefaoe  by  Tholuck, 
in  \UZ, 
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world,  who  resigned  himself  to  politics,  but  whose  desire  had  beer 
for  the  ministry  of  God.  The  remains  of  this  desire  operaX'-. 
1842-3  unfortunately.  They  made  me  tend  to  glorify  in  an  extrarag*^::' 
manner  and  degree  not  only  the  religious  character  of  the  stat-- 
which  in  reality  stood  low,  but  also  the  religious  mission  uf  t'.:' 
conservative  party.  There  was  in  my  eyes  a  certain  element  x  • 
Antichrist  in  the  Reform  Act,  and  that  act  was  cordially  hat*^. 
though  the  leaders  soon  perceived  that  there  would  be  no  st^:< 
backward.  It  was  only  under  the  second  government  of  S:t 
Robert  Peel  that  I  learned  how  impotent  and  barren  was  tLr 
conservative  office  for  the  church,  though  that  govern nient  wa> 
formed  of  men  able,  upright,  and  extremely  well-disposed.  It  wa» 
well  for  me  that  the  unfolding  destiny  carried  me  off  in  a  ix'n- 
siderable  degree  from  political  ecclesiasticism  of  which  I  shoul : 
at  that  time  have  made  a  sad  mess.  Providence  directed  that  mv 
mind  should  find  its  food  in  other  pastures  than  those  in  whic'u 
my  youthfulness  would  have  loved  to  seek  it  I  went  beyond  ih*- 
general  views  of  the  tory  party  in  state  churchism,  ...  it  w  a- 
my  opinion  that  as  to  religions  other  than  those  of  the  state,  thr 
state  should  tolerate  only  and  not  pay.  So  I  was  against  salan^? 
for  prison  chaplains  not  of  the  church,  and  I  applied  a  loc*' 
plaster  to  all  difficulties.  ...  So  that  Macaulay  .  .  .  was  justihtni 
in  treating  me  as  belonging  to  the  ultra  section  of  the  tories,  had 
he  limited  himself  to  ecclesiastical  questions. 

In  1840,  when  he  received  Manning's  imprimatur  for 
Church  Principles^  he  notes  how  hard  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances were  in  which  he  had  to  steer  his  little  bark. 
^But  the  polestar  is  clear.  Reflection  shows  me  that  i 
political  position  is  mainly  valuable  as  instrumental  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  and  under  this  rule  every  questior. 
becomes  one  of  detail  only.*  By  1842  reflection  had  t-ikei. 
him  a  step  further :  — 

I  now  approach  the  mezzo  del  cammin  ;  my  years  plide  awa- 
it is  time  to  look  forward  to  the  close,  and  I  do  look  forwar: 
My  life  .  .  .  has  two  prospective  objects,  for  which  I  hope  th- 
performance  of  my  present  public  duties  may,  if  not  qualify*  y** 
extrinsically  enable  me.    One,  the  adjustment  of  certain  relation! 
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of  the  church  to  the  state.      Not  that  I  think  the  action  of  the    CHAP. 

latter  can  be  harmonised  to  the  laws  of  the  former.      We  have  ^   ^' ^ 

passed  the  point  at  which  that  was  possible.  .  .  .  But  it  would  be  «^  3^,^ 
much  if  the  state  would  honestly  aim  at  enabling  the  church  to 
develop  her  own  intrinsic  means.  To  this  I  look.  The  second  is, 
unfolding  the  catholic  system  within  her  in  some  establishment 
or  machinery  looking  both  towards  the  higher  life,  and  towards 
the  external  warfare  against  ignorance  and  depravity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1843,  Mr.  Gladstone  explains  to  his 
father  the  relative  positions  of  secular  and  church  affairs  in 
his  mind,  and  this  is  only  a  few  months  after  what  to  most 
men  is  ths  absorbing  moment  of  accession  to  cabinet  and  its 
responsibilities.  *I  contemplate  secular  affaii-s,'  he  says, 
*  chiefly  as  a  means  of  being  useful  in  church  affairs,  though 
I  likewise  think  it  right  and  prudent  not  to  meddle  in 
church  matters  for  any  small  reason.  I  am  not  making 
known  anything  new  to  you.  .  .  .  These  were  the  senti- 
ments with  which  I  entered  public  life,  and  although  I  do 
not  at  all  repent  of  [having  entered  it,  and]  am  not  disap- 
pointed in  the  character  of  the  employments  it  affords, 
certainly  the  experience  of  them  in  no  way  and  at  no  time 
has  weakened  my  original  impressions.'  At  the  end  of  1848 
he  reached  what  looked  like  a  final  stage  :  — 

Of  public  life,  I  certainly  must  say,  every  year  shows  me  more 
and  more  that  the  idea  of  Christian  politics  cannot  be  realised  in 
the  state  according  to  its  present  conditions  of  existence.  For 
purposes  sufficient,  I  believe,  but  partial  and  finite,  I  am  more 
than  content  to  be  where  I  am.  But  the  perfect  freedom  of  the 
new  covenant  can  only,  it  seems  to  me,  be  breathed  in  other  air  j 
and  the  day  may  come  when  God  may  grant  to  me  the  application 
of  this  conviction  to  myself. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CHABACTERISTIGS  « 

Bb  inspired  with  the  belief  that  life  is  a  great  and  noble  caUing; 
not  a  mean  and  grovelling  thing  that  we  are  to  shuffle  through  as 
we  can,  but  an  elevated  and  lofty  destiny.  —  Gladstoxs.* 

It  is  the  business  of  biography  to  depict  a  pliysiognomj 
and  not  to  analyse  a  type.  In  our  case  there  is  all  tic 
1840.  niore  reason  to  tliink  of  this,  because  type  hardly  apjilie^  t . 
a  figure  like  Gladstone's,  without  any  near  or  dij^tan: 
parallel,  and  composed  of  so  incany  curious  dualisms  axiI 
unforeseen  affinities.  Truly  was  it  said  of  F^nelon,  that  lu.: 
of  him  would  be  a  great  man,  and  would  stand  out  in'»r? 
clearly  as  a  great  man  than  does  the  whole,  because  it  wotf.  i 
be  simpler.  So  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  are  dazzled  by  lU 
endless  versatility  of  his  mind  and  interests  as  man  i»f 
action,  scholar,  and  controversial  athlete;  as  leg^islatf^r. 
administrator,  leader  of  the  people ;  as  the  strongest  of  lu? 
time  in  the  main  branches  of  executive  force,  strongest  in 
persuasive  force  ;  supreme  in  the  exacting  details  of  nations, 
finance;  master  of  the  parliamentary  arts ;  yet  always  li vim: 
in  the  noble  visions  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  ideally. 
This  opulence,  vivacity,  profusion,  and  the  promise  of  it  .cl 
in  these  days  of  early  prime,  made  an  awakening  impresj^iM. 
even  on  his  foremost  contemporaries.  The  impression  mi-j* ' 
have  been  easier  to  reproduce,  if  he  had  been  less  infinittl* 
mobile.  '  I  cannot  explain  my  own  foundation/  F^neh- 
said  ;  '  it  escapes  me  ;  it  seems  to  change  every  hour.*  How 
are  we  to  seek  an  answer  to  the  same  question  in  the  historj 
of  Mr.  Gladstone? 

1  Hawarden  Grammar  School,  Sept.  19,  1877. 
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His  physical  vitality  —  his  faculties  of  free  energy,  en-  CHAP. 
durance,  elasticity  —  was  a  superb  endowment  to  begin  with.  ^  ^  '  j 
We  may  often  ask  for  ourselves  and  others:  How  many  of  a  ^^.S!. 
man's  days  does  he  really  live?  However  men  may  judge 
the  fruit  it  bore,  Mr.  Gladstone  lived  in  vigorous  activity  every 
(lay  through  all  his  years.  Time  showed  that  he  was  bom 
with  a  frame  of  steel.  Though,  unlike  some  men  of  heroic 
strength — Napoleon  for  example — he  often  knew  fatigue  and 
weariness,  yet  his  organs  never  failed  to  answer  the  call  of 
an  intense  and  persistent  Will.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
in  early  manhood  his  eyes  gave  him  much  trouble,  and  he 
both  learned  by  heart  and  composed  a  good  deal  of  verse  by 
way  of  sparing  them.  He  was  a  great  walker,  and  at  this 
time  he  was  a  sportsman,  as  his  diary  has  shown.  '  My 
ubject  in  shooting,  ill  as  I  do  it,  is  the  invigorating  and 
cheering  exercise,  which  does  so  much  for  health  (1842).' 
One  day  this  year  (Sept.  13,  '42)  while  out  shooting,  the  sec- 
ond barrel  of  a  gun  went  off  while  he  was  reloading,  shattering 
the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand.  The  remains  of  the  finger 
the  surgeons  removed.  '  I  have  hardly  ever  in  my  life,'  he 
Siiys,  'had  to  endure  serious  bodily  pain,  and  this  was  short.' 
In  1845,  he  notes,  'a  hard  day.  What  a  mercy  that  my 
strength,  in  appearance  not  remarkable,  so  little  fails  me.' 
In  the  autumn  of  1858  he  was  able  to  record,  'Eight  or  nine 
days  of  bed  illness,  the  longest  since  I  had  the  scarlet  fever 
at  nine  or  ten  years  old.'  It  was  the  same  all  through.  His 
bodily  strength  was  in  fact  to  prove  extraordinary,  and  was 
uo  secondary  element  in  the  long  and  strenuous  course  now 
opening  before  him. 

Not  second  to  vigour  of  physical  organisation  —  perhaps,  if 
we  only  knew  all  the  secrets  of  mind  and  matter,  even  con- 
nected with  this  vigour  —  was  strength  and  steadfastness  of 
Will.  Character,  as  has  been  often  repeated,  is  completely 
fashioned  will,  and  this  superlative  requirement,  so  indis- 
pensable for  every  man  of  action  in  whatever  walk  and  on 
whatever  scale,  was  eminently  Mr.  Gladstone's.  From  force 
of  will,   with  all  its  roots  in   habit,  example,   conviction, 
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purpose,  sprang  his  leading  and  most  effective  qualities. 
He  was  never  very  ready  to  talk  about  himself,  but  wLr- 
1S40.  ssked  what  he  regarded  as  his  master  secret,  he  always  saiiL 
^  Concentration.^  Slackness  of  mind,  vacuity  of  mind.  iiic> 
wheels  of  the  mind  revolving  without  biting  the  rails  of  tLtr 
subject,  were  insupportable.  Such  habits  were  of  the  familr 
of  faintheartedness,  which  he  abhorred.  Steady  pnu*iicr 
of  instant,  fixed,  effectual  attention,  was  the  key  alike  to  his 
rapidity  of  apprehension  and  to  his  powerful  memory.  Ii 
the  orator's  temperament  exertion  is  often  followed  bj  i 
reaction  that  looks  like  indolence.  This  was  never  so  wit: 
him.  By  instinct,  by  nature,  by  constitution,  he  was  a  mxn 
of  action  in  all  the  highest  senses  of  a  phrase  too  narrow^ 
applied  and  too  narrowly  construed.  The  currents  ••: 
daimonic  energy  seemed  never  to  stop,  the  vivid  suscepti- 
bility to  impressions  never  to  gi*ow  dull.  He  was  an  ide.i*- 
ist,  yet  always  applying  ideals  to  their  purposes  in  dcL 
Toil  was  his  native  element;  and  though  he  found  himMflf 
possessed  of  many  inborn  gifts,  he  was  never  visited  by  iir 
dream  so  fatal  to  many  a  wellJaden  argosy,  that  genius  aioLf 
does  all.  There  was  nobody  like  him  when  it  came  to  diffi- 
cult business,  for  bending  his  whole  strength  to  it,  like  j 
mighty  archer  stringing  a  stiff  bow. 

Sir  James  Graham  said  of  him  in  these  years  that  Glad- 
stone could  do  in  four  hours  what  it  took  any  other  man 
sixteen  to  do,  and  he  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Whei 
I  came  to  know  him  long  years  after,  he  told  me  that  be 
thought  when  in  office  in  the  times  that  our  story  is  n«'W 
approaching,  fourteen  houi*s  were  a  common  tale.  Nor  wa^ 
it  mere  mechanic  industry;  it  was  hard  labour,  exact,  streno* 
ous,  engrossing,  rigorous.  No  HohenzoUem  soldier  he!! 
with  sterner  regularity  to  the  duties  of  his  post.  Xeel- 
less  to  add  that  he  had  a  fierce  regard  for  the  sanctity  •:' 
time,  although  in  the  calling  of  the  politician  it  is  hardt-r 
than  in  any  other  to  be  quite  sure  when  time  is  well  spent. 
and  when  wasted.  His  supreme  economy  here,  like  manv 
other  virtues,  carried  its  own  defect,  and  coupled  with  ha 
constitutional  eagerness  and  his  quick  susceptibility,  it  led 
at  all  periods  of  his  life  to  some   hurry.     The  tumult  of 
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business,  he  says  one  year  in  his  diaiy,  ^follows  and 
whirls  me  day  and  night.'  He  speaks  once  in  1844  of  'a 
day  restless  as  the  sea.'  There  were  many  such.  That  je,t,SI. 
does  not  mean,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with,  'proud  pre- 
cipitance of  soul,'  nor  haste  in  forming  pregnant  resolves. 
Here  he  was  deliberate  enough,  and  in  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  life  even  minor  things  were  objects  of  scrutiny  and  calcu- 
lation, far  beyond  the  habit  of  most  men.  For  he  was  low- 
lander  as  well  as  highlander.  But  a  vast  percentage  of  his 
letters  from  boyhood  onwards  contain  apologies  for  haste. 
More  than  once  when  his  course  was  nearly  run,  he  spoke  of 
his  life  having  been  passed  in  '  unintermittent  hurry,'  just  as 
Mill  said,  he  had  never  been  in  a  hurry  in  his  life  until  he 
entered  parliament,  and  then  he  had  never  been  out  of  a 
huriy. 

It  was  no  contradiction  that  deep  and  constant  in  him, 
along  with  this  vehement  turn  for  action,  was  a  craving  for 
tranquil  collection  of  himself  that  seemed  almost  monastic. 
To  Mrs.  Gladstone  he  wrote  a  couple  of  years  after  their 
maniage  (Dec.  13,  1841)  :  — 

You  interpret  so  indulgently  what  I  mean  about  the  necessity 
of  quiescence  at  home  during  the  parliamentary  session,  that  I 
need  not  say  much ;  and  yet  I  think  my  doctrine  must  seem  so 
strange  that  I  wish  again  and  again  to  state  how  entirely  it 
is  different  from  anything  like  disparagement,  of  George  for 
example.  It  is  always  relief  and  always  delight  to  see  and  to  be 
with  you ;  and  you  would,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  know,  how  near 
Mary  [Lady  Lyttelton]  comes  as  compared  with  others  to  you,  as 
respects  what  I  can  hardly  describe  in  few  words,  my  mental  rest, 
when  she  is  present.  But  there  is  no  man  however  near  to  me, 
with  whom  I  am  fit  to  be  habitually,  when  hard  worked.  I  have 
told  you  how  reluctant  I  have  always  found  myself  to  detail  to 
my  father  on  coming  home,  when  I  lived  with  him,  what  had  been 
going  on  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Setting  a  tired  mind  to  work 
is  like  making  a  man  run  up  and  down  stairs  when  his  limbs  are 
weary. 

If  he  sometimes  recalls  a  fiery  hero  of  the  Tliad^  at  other 
times  he  is  the  grave  and  studious  benedictine,  but  whether 
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in  quietude  or  movement,  always  a  man  with  a  purpose  and 
never  the  loiterer  or  lounger,  never  apathetic,  never  a  sufferer 
1840.  i^^  that  worst  malady  of  the  human  soul  —  from  cheerless* 
ness  and  cold. 

We  need  not  take  him  through  a  phrenological  taUe  of 
elements,  powers,  faculties,  leanings,  and  propensities.  Yen 
early,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  marked 
evidence  of  that  sovereign  quality  of  Courage  which  became 
one  of  the  most  signal  of  all  his  traits.  He  used  to  say  tlut 
he  had  known  three  men  in  his  time  possessing  in  a  supreme 
degree  the  virtue  of  parliamentary  courage  —  Peel,  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  Disraeli.  To  some  other  contemporaries  fur 
whom  courage  might  be  claimed,  he  stoutly  denied  it.  No- 
body ever  dreamed  of  denying  it  to  him,  whether  parUA- 
mentary  courage  or  any  other,  in  either  its  active  or  iu 
passive  shape,  either  in  daring  or  in  fortitude.  He  had  even 
the  courage  to  be  prudent,  just  as  he  knew  when  it  wa» 
prudent  to  be  bold.  He  applied  in  public  things  the 
Spenserian  line,  ^Be  hold^  he  bold^  and  everywhere  be  boldj' 
but  neither  did  he  forget  the  iron  door  with  its  admonition. 
^Be  not  too  bold,^  The  great  Cond6,  when  complimented  on 
his  courage,  always  said  that  he  took  good  care  never  to  c:il! 
upon  it  unless  the  occasion  were  absolutely  necessary.  >'•> 
more  did  ^Ir.  Gladstone  go  out  of  his  way  to  8umm<iD 
courage  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  when  spurred  by  dutv; 
then  he  knew  no  faltering.  Capable  of  much  circumspection, 
yet  soon  he  became  known  for  a  man  of  lion  heart. 

Nature  had  bestowed  on  him  many  towering  gift*. 
Whether  Humour  was  among  them,  his  friends  were  won: 
to  dispute.  That  he  had  a  gaiety  and  sympathetic  alacrity  vi 
mind  that  was  near  of  kin  to  humour,  nobody  who  knew  him 
would  deny.  Of  playfulness  his  speeches  give  a  thousan*: 
proofs ;  of  drollery  and  fun  he  had  a  ready  sense,  though  ;t 
was  not  always  easy  to  be  quite  sure  beforehand  what  i^T» 
of  jest  would  hit  or  miss.  For  irony,  save  in  its  light**: 
forms  as  weapon  in  debate,  he  had  no  marked  taste  or  turn. 
But  he  delighted  in  good  comedy,  and  he  reproached  nit 
severely  for  caring  less  than  one  ought  to  do  for  the  Jf^rri 
Wives    of  Windsor.     Had    he    Imagination?     In    its    high 
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literary  and  poetic  form  he  rose  to  few  conspicuous  flights  — 
such,  for  example,  as  Burke's  descent  of  Hyder  Ali  upon  the 
Carnatic  —  in  vast  and  fantastic  conceptions  such  as  arose  jet^ 
from  time  to  time  in  the  brain  of  Napoleon,  he  had  no  part 
or  lot.  But  in  force  of  moral  and  political  imagination,  in 
bold,  excursive  range,  in  the  faculty  of  illuminating  practical 
and  objective  calculations  with  lofty  ideals  of  the  strength 
of  states,  the  happiness  of  peoples,  the  whole  structure  of 
good  government,  he  has  had  no  superior  among  the  rulers 
of  England.  His  very  ardour  of  temperament  gave  him 
imagination ;  he  felt  as  if  everybody  who  listened  to  him  in 
a  great  audience  was  equally  fired  with  his  own  energy  of 
sympathy,  indignation,  conviction,  and  was  transported  by 
the  same  emotion  that  thrilled  through  himself.  All  this, 
however,  did  not  fully  manifest  itself  at  this  time,  nor  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Strength  of  will  found  scope  for  exercise  where  some  would 
not  discover  the  need  for  it.  In  native  capacity  for  righteous 
Anger  he  abounded.  The  flame  soon  kindled,  and  it  was  no 
fire  of  straw;  but  it  did  not  master  him.  Mrs.  Gladstone 
once  said  to  me  (1891),  that  whoever  writes  his  life  must 
remember  that  he  had  two  sides  —  one  impetuous,  imjpatient, 
irrestrainable,  the  other  all  self-control,  able  to  dismiss  all 
but  the  great  central  aim,  able  to  put  aside  what  is  weaken- 
ing or  disturbing ;  that  he  achieved  this  self-mastery,  and 
had  succeeded  in  the  struggle  ever  since  he  was  three  or  four 
and  twenty,  first  by  the  natural  power  of  his  character,  and 
second  by  incessant  wrestling  in  prayer  —  prayer  that  had 
been  abundantly  answered. 

Problems  of  comjfromise  are  of  the  essence  of  the  parlia- 
mentary and  cabinet  system,  and  for  some  years  at  any  rate 
he  was  more  than  a  little  restive  when  they  confronted  him. 
Though  in  the  time  to  come  he  had  abundant  difference  with 
colleagaeB,  he  had  all  the  virtues  needed  for  political  co- 
operatioD)  as  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Mill  had  them,  nor  did 
be  ever  mistake  for  courage  or  independence  the  unhappy 
preference  for  having  a  party  or  an  opinion  exclusively  to 
one'e  self.  ^  What  is  wanted  above  all  things,'  he  said,  '  in 
the  business  of  joint  counsel,  is  the  faculty  of  making  many 
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one,  of  throwing  the  uiind  into  the  common  stock/  ^  This 
was  a  favourite  phrase  with  him  for  that  power  of  working 
1840.  w^^^  other  people,  without  which  a  man  would  do  well  to 
stand  aside  from  public  affairs.  He  used  to  say  that  of 
all  the  men  he  had  ever  known,  Sir  George  Grey  had  inoert 
of  this  capacity  for  throwing  his  mind  into  joint  stock.  The 
demands  of  joint  stock  he  never  took  to  mean  the  quenching 
of  the  duty  in  a  man  to  have  a  mind  of  his  own.  He  wan 
always  amused  by  the  recollection  of  somebody  at  Oxford  — 
*  a  regius  professor  of  divinity,  I  am  sorry  to  say '  —  who  wa» 
accustomed  to  define  taste  as  '  a  faculty  of  coinciding  with 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.' 

Hard  as  he  strove  for  a  broad  basis  in  general  theory  and 
high  abstract  principle,  yet  always  aiming  at  practical  ends 
he  kept  in  sight  the  opportune.  Nobody  knew  better  the 
truth,  so  disastrously  neglected  by  politicians  who  otherwiMf 
would  be  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  that  not  all  questions 
are  for  all  times.  ^  For  my  part,^  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  ^  I  have 
not  been  so  happy,  at  any  time  of  my  life,  as  to  be  able 
sufficiently  to  adjust  the  proper  conditions  of  handling  any 
difficult  question,  until  the  question  itself  was  at  the  door/* 
He  could  not  readily  apply  himself  to  topics  outside  of  those 
with  which  he  chanced  at  the  moment  to  be  engrossed :  — 
*Can  you  not  wait?  Is  it  necessary  to  consider  now?'  That 
was  part  of  his  concentration.  Nor  did  he  fly  at  a  piece  of 
business,  deal  with  it,  then  let  it  fall  from  his  grasp.  It 
became  part  of  him.  If  circumstances  brought  it  again  into 
his  vicinity,  they  found  him  instantly  ready,  with  a  prompt  con- 
tinuity that  is  no  small  element  of  power  in  public  business. 

How  little  elastic  and  self-confident  at  heart  he  was  in 
some  of  his  moods  in  early  manhood,  we  discern  in  the 
curious  language  of  a  letter  to  his  brothei^in-law  Ljrttelton 
in  1840:  — 

It  is  my  nature  to  lean  not  so  much  on  the  applause  as  upon  the 
assent  of  others  to  a  degree  which  perhaps  I  do  not  show,  from 
that  sense  of  weakness  and  utter  inadequacy  to  my  work  which 
never  ceases  to  attend  me  while  I  am  engaged  upon  these  safajecU 

1  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Lonl  Houjjhton's  Life ;  Speaker,  Nov.  29,  1990, 
*  Gleaning*,  vii.  p.  13.3. 
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...    I  wish  yoTi  knew  the  state  of  total  impotence  to  which  I    CHAP. 
should  be  reduced  if  there  were  no  echo  to  the  accents  of  my  own  ^  ^^'  ^ 
voice,    I  go  through  my  labour,  such  as  it  is,  not  by  a  genuine    j^^  3^^ 
elasticity  of  spirit,  but  by  a  plodding  movement  only  just  able  to 
i^ontend  with  inert  force,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  life  which  indeed 
has  little  claim  to  be  called  active,  yet  is  broken  this  way  and  that 
into  a  thousand  small  details,  certainly  unfavourable  to  calm  and 
lontiQuity  of  thought. 

Here  we  have  a  glimpse  of  a  singular  vein  peculiarly  rare  in 
ardent  genius  at  thirty,  but  disclosing  its  traces  in  Mr. 
Gladstone  even  in  his  ripest  years. 

Was  this  the  instinct  of  the  orator?  For  it  was  in  the 
noble  arts  of  oratory  that  nature  had  been  most  lavish,  and 
iu  them  he  rose  to  be  consummate.  The  sympathy  and 
assent  of  which  he  speaks  are  a  part  of  oratorical  inspiration, 
and  even  if  such  sympathy  be  but  superficial,  the  highest 
effoi-ts  of  oratorical  genius  take  it  for  granted.  *  The  work  of 
the  orator,'  he  once  wrote,  '  from  its  very  inception  is  inextri- 
cably mixed  up  with  practice.  It  is  cast  in  the  mould  offered 
to  bim  by  the  mind  of  his  hearers.  It  is  an  influence  prin- 
cipally received  from  his  audience  (so  to  speak)  in  vapour, 
which  he  pours  back  upon  them  in  a  flood.  The  sympathy 
and  concurrence  of  his  time,  is,  with  his  own  mind,  joint 
parent  of  the  work.  He  cannot  follow  nor  frame  ideals  :  his 
choice  is,  to  be  what  his  age  will  have  him,  what  it  requires 
in  order  to  be  moved  by  him ;  or  else  not  to  be  at  all.'  ^ 

Among  Mr.  Gladstone's  physical  advantages  for  bearing 
the  orator's  sceptre  were  a  voice  of  singular  fulness,  depth, 
and  variety  of  tone  ;  a  falcon's  eye  with  strange  imperious 
fliwh;  features  mobile,  expressive,  and  with  lively  play;  a 
great  actor's  command  of  gesture,  bold,  sweeping,  natural, 
unforced,  without  exaggeration  or  a  trace  of  melodrama. 
His  pose  was  easy,  alert,  erect.  To  these  endowments  of 
external  mien  was  joined  the  gift  and  the  glory  of  words. 
They  were  not  sought,  they  came.  Whether  the  task  were 
reasoning  or  exposition  or  expostulation,  the  copious  springs 
never  failed.  Nature  had  thus  done  much  for  him,  but  he 
1  Homeric  Studies,  vol.  iii. 
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superadded  nngnidging  labour.     Later  in  life  he  proffered  u> 
a  correspondent  a  set  of  suggestions  on  the  art  of  speaking :  — 

^^®'  1.  Study  plainness  of  language,  always  preferring  the  simf'*-: 
word.  2.  Shortness  of  sentences.  3.  Distinctness  of  articular;  ■- 
4.  Test  and  question  your  own  arguments  beforehand,  not  wi  •- 
ing  for  critic  or  opponent.  5.  Seek  a  thorough  digestion  of.  n: 
familiarity  with,  your  subject,  and  rely  mainly  on  these  to  pn. -.  • 
the  proper  words.  6.  Remember  that  if  you  are  to  sway  u: 
audience  you  must  besides  thinking  out  your  matter,  watch  tLe:^ 
all  along.  —  (March  20, 1875.) 

The  first  and  second  of  these  rules  hardly  fit  his  own  stjde. 

Tet  he  had  seriously  studied  from  early  days  the  devices  of  j 

speaker's  training.     I  find  copied  into  a  little  note*book  naanr 

of  the  precepts  and  maxims  of  Quintilian  on  the  making  -i 

an  orator.      So  too  from  Cicero's  De  Oratore^  including  t^^ 

words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Catulus,  that  nobody  can  attA::i 

the  glory  of  eloquence  without  the  height  of  zeal  and  toil  ar.i! 

knowledge.^     Zeal  and  toil  and  knowledge,  working*  with  an 

inborn  faculty  of  powerful  expression  —  here  was  the  douKc 

clue.     He  never  forgot  the  Ciceronian  truth  that  the  orator  l* 

not  made  by  the  tongue  alone,  as  if  it  were  a  sword  sharpenr^i 

on  a  whetstone  or  hammered  on   an   anvil ;   but  by  having 

a  mind  well  filled  with  a  free  supply  of  high  and  vaH'-^u^ 

matter.^     His  eloquence   was   ^inextricably  mixed  op  witlj 

practice.'      An    old  whig  listening  to  one  of   his   badirv^ 

speeches,  said  with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  *  Ah,  Oxford  on  ti.« 

surface,  but  Liverpool   below.'     No  bad   combination.     H-i 

once  had  a  lesson   from  Sir  Robert  Peel.     Mr.  Gladstonf^ 

being  about  to  reply  in   debate,  turned   to  his   chief   an-j 

said:  *  Shall  I  be  short  and  concise?'     *No,'  was  the  answ^rj 

^be  long  and  diffuse.     It  is   all  important  in   the   Hoo^: 

of  Commons  to  state  your  case  in  many  different  ways,  so  a^ 

to  produce  an  effect  on  men  of  many  ways  of  thinking/ 

In  discussing  Macaulay,  Sir  Francis  Baring,  an  able  ar«i 

unbiassed  judge,  advised  a  junior  (1860)  about  patterns  frj 

1  Book  ii.  §  89,  3H3.  maximaram    remm    et    plnrina^^n 

*  Noo  euim  Koluni  acuenda  nobis  suavitate,  copia,  Tarietats.     Cioae\| 

Deque    procudeiida    lingua   est,    sed  Z>e  Orat.^  iii.  §  30. 

onerandum    complenduinqne    pectus 
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the  parliamentarj  aspirant: — 'Gladstone  is  to  'my  mind  a 
mnch  better  model  for  speaking;  I  mean  be  is  happier  in 
joining  great  eloquence  and  selection  of  words  and  rhetoric,  jet!  81. 
if  you  will,  with  a  style  not  a  bit  above  debate.  It  does  not 
smell  of  the  oil.  Of  course  there  has  been  plenty  of  labour, 
and  that  not  of  to-day  but  during  a  whole  life.'  Nothing 
could  be  truer.  Certainly  for  more  than  the  first  forty  years 
of  his  parliamentary  existence,  he  cultivated  a  style  not  above 
debate,  though  it  was  debate  of  incomparable  force  and 
brilliance.  When  simpletons  say,  as  if  this  were  to  dispose 
of  every  higher  claim  for  him,  that  he  worked  all  his  won- 
ders by  bis  gifts  as  orator,  do  they  ever  think  what  power 
oTer  such  an  assembly  as  the  House  of  Commons  signifies? 
Here— and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  for  thirty  years  and 
more  in  parliament  that  he  betook  himself  largely  to  the  efforts 
rf  the  platform  —  here  he  was  addressing  men  of  the  world, 
some  of  them  the  flower  of  English  education  and  intellectual 
accomplishment;  experts  in  all  the  high  practical  lines  of 
life,  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers,  captains  of  industry  in  every 
walk ;  men  trained  in  the  wide  experience  and  high  responsi- 
bilities of  public  office ;  lynx-eyed  rivals  and  opponents.  Is 
this  the  scene,  or  were  these  the  men,  for  the  triumphs  of  the 
barren  rhetorician  and  the  sophist,  whose  words  have  no  true 
relation  to  the  facts  ?  Where  could  general  mental  strength 
be  better  tested  ?  As  a  matter  of  history  most  of  those  who 
have  held  the  place  of  leading  minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons  have  hardly  been  orators  at  all,  any  more  than 
Washington  and  Jefferson  were  orators.  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
qnered  the  house,  because  he  was  saturated  with  a  subject 
^d  its  arguments ;  because  he  could  state  and  enforce  his 
case;  because  he  plainly  believed  every  word  he  said,  and 
wrnestly  wished  to  press  the  same  belief  into  the  minds  of 
^»H  hearers ;  finally  because  he  was  from  the  first  an  eager 
^'•d  a  i)owerf ul  athlete.  The  man  who  listening  to  his  adver- 
*^Tj asks  of  his  contention,  'Is  this  true?'  is  a  lost  debater; 
Jfwt  as  a  soldier  would  be  lost  who  on  the  day  of  battle  should 
bethink  him  that  the  enemy's  cause  might  after  all  perhaps 
fc*?  jiwt.  The  debater  does  not  ask,  '  Is  this  true  ? '  He  asks, 
'What  is  the  answer  to  this?     How  can  I  most  surely  floor 

VOL.  I O 
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him? '  Lord  Coleridge  inquired  of  Mr.  Gladstone  whelLer  he 
ever  felt  nervous  in  public  s[>eaking:  'In  opening  a  $ubjt^.: 
1840.  often,'  Mr.  Gladstone  answered,  *in  reply  never.'  Yet  w;iL 
this  inborn  readiness  for  combat,  nobody  was  less  addicted  ii 
aggression  or  provocation.  It  was  with  him  a  salutary  maxini 
that,  if  you  have  unpalatable  opinions  to  declare,  you  shoul  1 
not  make  them  more  unpalatable  by  the  way  of  expressii  ^ 
them.  In  his  earlier  years  he  did  not  often  speak  wi::> 
passion.  ^  This  morning,'  a  famous  divine  once  said^.  *  I 
preached  a  sermon  all  flames.'  Mr.  Gladstone  sometinif- 
made  speeches  of  that  cast,  but  not  frequently,  I  think,  uni.. 
the  seventies.  Meanwhile  he  impressed  the  House  by  L> 
nobility,  his  sincerity,  his  simplicity ;  for  there  is  plenty  oi 
evidence  besides  Mr.  Gladstone's  case,  that  simplicity  of 
character  is  no  hindrance  to  subtlety  of  intellect. 

Contempoi-aries  in  these  opening  years  describe  his  parlia- 
mentary manners  as  much  in  his  favour.  His  countenance, 
they  say,  is  mild  and  pleasant,  and  has  a  high  intellectual 
expression.  His  eyes  are  clear  and  quick.  His  eyebrows  ar? 
dark  and  rather  prominent.  There  is  not  a  dandy  in  tl.r 
House  but  envies  his  fine  head  of  jet-black  hair.  Mr.  Gl.i«i- 
stone's  gesture  is  varied,  but  not  violent.  When  he  rises,  Lv 
generally  puts  both  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  having 
there  suffered  them  to  embrace  each  other  for  a  short  time,  he 
unclasps  them,  and  allows  them  to  drop  on  either  side.  Th«:\ 
are  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  that  locality  before  you 
see  them  again  closed  together,  and  hanging  down  before 
him.^  Other  critics  say  that  his  air  and  voice  are  too  abstract* 
and  ^you  catch  the  sound  as  though  he  were  commamnc 
with  himself.  It  is  as  though  you  saw  a  bright  picturv 
through  a  filmy  veil.  His  countenance,  without  beir.c 
strictly  handsome,  is  highly  intellectual.  His  ))ale  ei^iz:> 
plexion,  slightly  tinged  with  olive,  and  dark  hair,  cut  rather 
close  to  his  head,  with  an  eye  of  remarkable  depth,  still  more 
impress  you  with  the  abstracted  character  of  his  dispo^itioc . 
The  expression  of  his  face  would  be  sombre  were  it  not  f«- 
the  striking  eye,  which  has  a  remarkable  fascination.  HU 
triumphs  as  a  debater  are  achieved  not  by  the  aid  of  tLt 
^  The  British  Senate,  by  James  Grant,  toI.  iL  pp.  88-92. 
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passions,  as  with  Sir  James  Graham,  or  with  Mr.  Sheil ;  not 
of  prejudice  and  fallacy,  as  with  Robert  Peel ;  not  with  imagi- 
Datioii  and  high  seductive  colouring,  as  with  Mr.  Macaulay:  jet^SI. 
bat — of  pure  reason.  He  prevails  by  that  subdued' earnest- 
ness which  results  from  deep  religious  feelings,  and  is  not 
fitted  for  the  more  usual  and  more  stormy  functions  of  a 
public  speaker.'^ 


in 

We  are  not  to  think  of  him  as  prophet,  seer,  poet,  founder 
of  a  system,  or  great  born  man  of  letters  like  Gibbon,  Mac- 
aulay, Carlyle.  Of  these  characters  he  was  none,  though  he 
had  warmth  and  height  of  genius  to  comprehend  the  value 
of  them  all,  and  —  what  was  more  curious  —  his  oratory  and 
hb  acts  touched  them  and  their  work  in  such  a  way  that  men 
were  always  tempted  to  apply  to  him  standards  that  belonged 
to  them.  His  calling  was  a  different  one,  and  he  was  wont  to 
appraise  it  lower.  His  field  lay  ^  in  working  the  institutions  of 
his  countiy .'  Whether  he  would  have  played  a  part  as  splendid 
in  the  position  of  a  high  ruling  ecclesiastic,  if  the  times  had 
allowed  such  a  personage,  we  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  he  had  not 
'imperious  immobility '  enough.  Nor  whether  he  would  have 
made  a  judge  of  the  loftier  order ;  perhaps  his  mind  was  too 
addicted  to  subtle  distinctions,  and  not  likely  to  give  a  solid 
adherence  to  broad  principles  of  law.  A  superb  advocate  ? 
An  evangelist,  as  irresistible  as  Wesley  or  as  Whitefield? 
What  matters  it?  All  agree  that  more  magnificent  power  of 
mind  was  never  placed  at  the  service  of  the  British  Senate. 

His  letters  to  his  father  from  1832  onwards  show  all  the 
interest  of  a  keen  young  member  in  his  calling,  though  they 
oontain  few  anecdotes,  or  tales,  or  vivid  social  traits.  *  Of 
political  gossip,'  he  admits  to  his  father  (1843),  'you  always 
find  me  barren  enough.'  What  comes  out  in  all  his  letters 
to  his  kinsfolk  is  his  unbounded  willingness  to  take  trouble 
in  order  to  spare  others.  Even  in  prolonged  and  intricate 
money  transactions,  of  which  we  shall  see  something  later  — 

Kinfttnmtf  of  Parliament,  November  1840.     *  Contemporary  Orators,'  in 
Frqtfft  Magazine. 
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transactions  of  all  others  the  most  apt  to  produce  irritation  — 
not  an  accent  of  impatience  or  dispute  escapes  him,  thougt. 
1840.  ^^^  guarded  firmness  of  bis  language  marks  the  steadfah: 
self-control.  We  may  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  nobody  ertr 
had  less  to  repent  of  from  that  worst  waste  in  human  life 
that  comes  of  unkindness.  Kingsley  noticed,  with  stimr 
wonder,  how  he  never  allowed  the  magnitude  and  multiplicin 
of  his  labours  to  excuse  him  from  any  of  the  minor  chahti^ 
and  courtesies  of  life. 

Active  hatred  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppression  is  perhaf** 
the  main  difference  between  a  good  man  and  a  bad  one ;  an  1 
here  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sublime.  Yet  though  anger  bumtfd 
fiercely  in  lum  over  wrong,  nobody  was  more  chary  of  paasine 
moral  censures.  What  he  said  of  himself  in  1842,  when  he 
was  three  and  thirty,  held  good  to  the  end :  — 

Nothing  grows  upon  me  so  much  with  lengthening  life  as  :!• 
sense  of  the  difficulties,  or  rather  the  impossibilities,  with  which  ^  " 
are  beset  whenever  we  attempt  to  take  to  ourselves  the  functi«  l- 
of  the  Eternal  Judge  (except  iu  reference  to  ourselves  where  j  A^- 
ment  is  committed  to  us),  and  to  form  any  accurate  idea  of  relat.  • 
merit  and  demerit,  good  and  evil,  in  actions.  The  shades  <»f  xL' 
rainbow  are  not  so  nice,  and  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  are  l  ■• 
such  a  multitude,  as  are  all  the  subtle,  shifting,  blending  fo^m^  •  * 
thought  and  of  circumstances  that  go  to  determine  the  eliarartrr 
of  us  and  of  our  acts.  But  there  is  One  that  seeth  plainly  aa<: 
judgeth  righteously. 

This  was  only  one  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  many  silenc*-* 
To  talk  of  the  silences  of  the  most  copious  and  incessasa*^: 
speaker  and  writer  of  his  time  may  seem  a  paradox.  Yet  i". 
this  fluent  orator,  this  untiring  penman,  this  eager  and  mt^: 
sociable  talker  at  the  dinner-table  or  on  friendly  walks,  wii<  a 
singular  faculty  of  self-containment  and  reserve.  Quick  t  . 
notice,  as  he  was,  and  acutely  observant  of  much  that  mi^** 
have  been  expected  to  escape  him,  he  still  kept  as  mn  * 
locked  up  within  as  he  so  liberally  gave  out.  Bulwer  Lvtt  ^" 
was  at  one  time,  as  is  well  known,  addicted  to  the  study  •( 
mediaeval  magic,  occult  power,  and  the  conjunctions  of  th- 
heavenly  bodies;    and   among    other    figures    he    one    d*} 
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amused  hitnBelf  bj  casting  the  horoscope  of  Mr.  Gladstone    CHAP. 
(1860).     To  him  the  astrologer's  son  sent  it.     Like  most  of  ^  ^ 

8Qch  things,  the  horoscope  has  one  or  two  ingenious  hits  and  ^^^  9^^ 
a  dozen    nonsensical   misses.       But   one    curious   sentence        • 
declares   Mr.    Gladstone  to   be   *af  heart  a  Bolitary  man.^ 
Here  I  haye  often  thought  that  the  stars  knew  what  they 
were  about. 

Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  became  what  is  called  a  good 
judge  of  men  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Such  characters 
are  not  common  even  among  parliamentary  leaders.  They 
do  not  always  care  to  take  the  trouble.  The  name  is  too 
commonly  reserved  for  those  who  think  dubiously  or  down- 
right ill  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Those  who  are  accus* 
tomed  to  make  most  of  knowing  men,  do  their  best  to  convince 
us  that  men  are  hardly  worth  knowing.  ThLs  was  not 
Mr.  Gladstone's  way.  Like  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  bad  a  marked 
habit  of  believing  people ;  it  was  part  of  his  simplicity.  His 
life  was  a  curious  union  of  ceaseless  contention  and  inviolable 
charity  —  a  true  charity,  having  nothing  in  common  with  a 
lazy  spirit  of  unconceni.  He  knew  men  well  enough,  at 
least,  to  have  found  out  that  none  gains  such  ascendency  over 
them  as  he  who  appeals  to  what  is  the  nobler  part  in  human 
nature.  Nestors  of  the  whigs  used  to  wonder  how  so  much 
imagination,  invention,  courage,  knowledge,  diligence  —  all 
the  qualities  that  seem  to  make  an  orator  and  a  statesman  — 
could  be  neutralised  by  the  want  of  a  sound  overruling  judg- 
ment. They  said  that  Gladstone's  faculties  were  like  aft 
array  without  a  general,  or  a  jury  without  guidance  from  the 
bench.^  Yet  when  the  time  came,  this  army  without  a  general 
won  the  crowning  victories  of  the  epoch,  and  for  twenty  years 
the  chief  findings  of  this  jury  without  a  judge  proved  to  be 
the  verdicts  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  easy  for  those  less  extraordinarily  constituted,  to 
realise  the  vigour  of  soul  that  maintained  an  inner  life  in  all 
its  absorbing  exaltation  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  decade 
after  decade,  amid  the  ever-swelling  rush  of  urgent  secular 
affairs.      Immersed  in  active  responsibility  for   momentous 

^  Lord  Lansdowne  to  Senior  (1856),  in  Mrs.  Simpson^s  Many  Memories, 
p.  22s. 
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secular  things,  he  never  lost  the  breath  of  what  was  to  him 
a  diviner  aether.  Habitually  he  strove  for  the  lofty  uplamL^ 
where  political  and  moral  ideas  meet.  Even  in  those  days  br 
struck  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him  by  a  goodness  auti 
elevation  that  matched  the  activity  and  power  of  his  mind 
His  political  career  might  seem  doubtful,  but  there  was  n*i 
doubt  about  the  man.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  hi^ 
notes  about  his  own  growth  is  this :  — 

There  was  a  singular  slowness  in  the  development  of  my  mm  *. 
so  far  as  regarded  its  opening  into  the  ordinary  aptitudes  of  tLr 
man  of  the  world.  For  years  and  years  well  into  advanced  miduic 
life,  I  seem  to  have  considered  actions  simply  as  they  were  :.. 
themselves,  and  did  not  take  into  account  the  way  in  which  th*-/ 
would  be  taken  and  understood  by  others.  I  did  not  perr*-v- 
that  their  natural  or  probable  efifect  upon  minds  other  than  i:.y 
own  formed  part  of  the  considerations  determining  the  proj>r:«rt 
of  each  act  in  itself,  and  not  unfrequently,  at  any  rate  in  puiil. 
life,  supplied  the  decisive  criterion  to  determine  what  ought  a:: . 
what  ought  not  to  be  done.  In  truth  the  dominant  tendencitr»  i-f 
my  mind  were  those  of  a  recluse,  and  I  might,  in  most  resf*^:* 
with  ease,  have  accommodated  myself  to  the  education  of  th* 
^cloister.  All  the  mental  apparatus  requisite  to  constitute  tl- 
^public  man'  had  to  be  purchased  by  a  slow  experience  an«l 
inserted  piecemeal  into  the  composition  of  my  character. 

Lord  Malmesbury  describes  himself  in  1844  as  carious  t.> 
see  Mr.  Gladstone,  ^  for  he  is  a  man  much  spoken  of  as  onr 
who  will  come  to  the  front.'  He  was  greatly  disappointni 
at  his  personal  appearance, '  which  is  that  of  a  Roman  cathol.. 
ecclesiastic,  but  he  is  very  agreeable.'  *  Few  men  can  havf 
been  more  perplexed,  and  few  perhaps  more  perplexing,  .i* 
the  social  drama  of  the  capital  was  in  time  unfolded  to  t> 
gaze.  There  he  beheld  the  glitter  of  rank  and  statioo.  nnd 
palaces,  and  men  and  women  bearing  famous  names: 
worlds  within  worlds,  high  diplomatic  figures,  the  partutan 
leaders,  the  constant  stream  of  agitated  rumours  aUm: 
weighty  affairs  in  England  and  Europe;  the  keen  play  of 
ambition,  passions,  interests,  under  easy  manners  and  fugitiTf 
^  Malmesbury,  Memoirs  of  an  Ez-Minister,  i.  p.  166. 
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pleasantry ;  gross  and  sordid  aims,  as  King  Hudson  was  soon    CHAP. 
to  find  out,  masked  by  exterior  refinement;  so  much  kind-  ^  ^ 

iiess  with  a  free  spice  of  criticism  and  touches  of  ill-nature ;  jg^  31^ 
so  much  of  the  governing  force  of  England  8till  gathered  into 
a  few  great  houses,  exclusive  and  full  of  pride,  and  yet,  after 
the  astounding  discovery  that  in  spite  of  the  deluge  of  the 
Ueform  bill  they  were  still  alive  as  the  directing  class,  alwayB 
so  open  to  political  genius  if  likely  to  climb,  and  help  them 
to  climb,  into  ix)litical  power.  These  were  the  last  high  days 
of  the  undisputed  sway  of  territorial  aristocracy  in  England. 
The  artificial  scene  was  gay  and  captivating ;  but  much  in  it 
was  well  fitted  to  make  serious  people  wonder.  Queen 
Victoria  was  assuredly  not  of  the  harsh  fibre  of  the  misan- 
thropist in  Molidre's  fine  comedy ;  yet  she  once  said  a  strange 
and  deep  thing  to  an  archbishop.  '  As  I  get  older,'  she  said, 
'I  cannot  understand  the  world.  I  cannot  comprehend  its 
littlenesses.  When  I  look  at  the  frivolities  and  littlenesses, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  they  were  all  a  little  mad,^  ^ 

This  was  the  stage  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  'the 
dominant  tendencies  of  a  recluse'  and  a  mind  that  might 
easily  have  been  'accommodated  to  the  cloister,'  came  to 
play  his  part,  —  in  which  he  was  '  by  a  slow  experience '  to 
insert  piecemeal  the  mental  apparatus  proper  to  the  character 
of  the  public  man.  Yet  it  was  not  among  the  booths  and 
merchandise  and  hubbub  of  Vanity  Fair,  it  was  among  strata 
in  the  community  but  little  recognised  as  yet,  that  he  was  to 
find  the  field  and  the  sources  of  his  highest  power.  His  view 
of  the  secular  world  was  never  fastidious  or  unmanly.  Look- 
ing back  upon  his  long  experience  of  it  he  wrote  (1894) :  — 

That  political  life  considered  as  a  profession  has  great  dangers 
for  the  inner  and  true  life  of  the  human  being,  is  too  obvious.  It 
has,  however,  some  redeeming  qualities.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
never  known,  and  can  hardly  conceive,  a  finer  school  of  temper 
than  the  House  of  Commons.  A  lapse  in  this  respect  is  on  the 
instant  an  offence,  a  jar,  a  wound,  to  every  member  of  the 
assembly ;  and  it  brings  its  own  punishment  on  the  instant,  like 
the  sins  of  the  Jews  under  the  old  dispensation.  Again,  I  think 
^  Life  of  Archhiahop  Benson^  ii.  p.  11. 
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the  imperious  nature  of  the  subjects,  their  weight  and  force:. 
demanding  the  entire  strength  of  a  man  and  all  his  f  acuities^  lea\  r 
1840.  ^^^  ^^  residue,  at  least  for  the  time,  to  apply  to  self-reganl ;  i.i.- 
more  than  there  is  for  a  swimmer  swimming  for  his  life.  He  miu:, 
too,  in  retrospect  feel  himself  to  be  so  very  small  in  com{MixidiL 
with  the  themes  and  the  interests  of  which  he  has  to  treat.  It  > 
a  further  advantage  if  his  occupation  be  not  mere  debate,  but 
debate  ending  in  work.  For  in  this  way,  whether  the  work  l«- 
legislative  or  administrative,  it  is  continually  tested  by  results. 
and  he  is  enabled  to  strip  away  his  extravagant  anticipations,  h.« 
fallacious  conceptions,  to  perceive  his  mistakes,  and  toreduee  L.> 
estimates  to  the  reality.  No  politician  has  any  excuse  for  Wmc 
vain. 

Like  the  stoic  emperor,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  his  heart  thr 
feeling  that  the  man  is  a  runaway  who  deserts  the  exercise 
of  civil  reason. 

IV 

All  his  activities  were  in  his  own  mind  one.  This,  we  can 
hardly  repeat  too  often,  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  Mr.  Cilad- 
stone's  history.  Political  life  was  only  part  of  his  religious 
life.  It  was  religion  that  prompted  his  literary  life.  It  va^ 
religious  motive  that,  through  a  thousand  avenues  and  cLux- 
nels  stirred  him  and  guided  him  in  his  whole  conception  x,i 
active  social  duty,  including  one  pitiful  field  of  which  I  mxy 
say  something  later.  The  liberalism  of  the  coDtioent  at 
this  epoch  was  in  its  essence  either  hostile  to  Christianity  i>r 
else  it  was  indifferent ;  and  when  men  like  Lamennais  the^i 
to  play  at  the  same  time  the  double  part  of  tribune  of  iL« 
people  and  catholic  theocrat,  they  failed.  The  old  world  ••: 
pope  and  priest  and  socialist  and  red  cap  of  liberty  £oii(rKt 
on  as  before.  In  England,  too,  the  most  that  can  be  «ai«t 
of  the  leading  breed  of  the  political  reformers  of  that  ba.t 
century,  with  one  or  two  most  notable  exceptions,  is  that 
they  were  theists,  and  not  all  of  them  were  even  so  innch  a» 
theiste.^  If  liberalism  had  continued  to  run  in  the  gTooTe» 
cut  by  Bentham,  James  Mill,  (irote,  and  the  rest,  Mr.  GUJ- 

*  The  noble  anti-slavery  movement     directly    connected    with 
most  be  excepted,  for  it  was  very     calism. 
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&Ume  would  never  have  grown  to  be  a  liberal.     He  was  not 

only  a  fervid  practising  Christian ;  be  was  a  Christian  steeped 

in  the  fourth  centurj',  steeped  in  the   thirteenth  and  four-   jej]  31. 

teenth  centuries.     Every  man  of  us  has  all  the  centuries  in 

him,  though  their  operations  be  latent,  dim,  and  very  various ; 

in  his  case  the  roots  were  as  unmistakeable  as  the  leafage, 

tlie  blossom,  and  the  fruits.     A  little  later  than  the  date  with 

which  we  are  now  dealing  (May  9, 1864)  —  and  here  the  date 

matters  little,  for  the  case  was  always  the  same  —  he  noted 

what  in  hours  of  strain  and  ciisis  the  BiUe  was  to  him :  — 

On  most  occasions  of  very  sharp  pressure  or  trial,  some  word 
of  scripture  has  come  home  to  me  as  if  borne  on  angels'  wings. 
Many  could  I  recollect.  The  Psalms  are  the  great  storehouse. 
Perhaps  I  should  put  some  down  now,  for  the  continuance  of 
memory  is  not  to  be  trusted.  1.  In  the  winter  of  1837,  Psalm 
128.  This  came  in  a  most  singular  manner,  but  it  would  be  a 
long  story  to  tell.  2.  In  the  Oxford  contest  of  1847  (which  was 
very  harrowing)  the  verse  —  *  0  Lord  God,  Thou  strength  of  my 
health,  Thou  hast  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle.'*  3.  In 
the  Gorham  contest,  after  the  judgment:  'And  though  all  this  be 
come  upon  us,  yet  do  we  not  forget  Thee ;  nor  behave  ourselves 
frovardly  in  Thy  covenant.  Our  heart  is  not  turned  back ;  neither 
our  steps  gone  out  of  Thy  way.  No  not  when  Thou  hast  smitten 
us  into  the  place  of  dragons :  and  covered  us  with  the  shadow  of 
death.'  4.  On  Monday,  April  17, 1853  [his  first  budget  speech], 
it  was :  *  0  turn  Thee  then  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me : 
give  Thy  strength  unto  Thy  servant,  and  help  the  son  of  Thine 
handmaid.'  Last  Sunday  [Crimean  war  budget]  it  was  not  from 
the  Psalms  for  the  day :  '  Thou  shalt  prepare  a  table  before  me 
against  them  that  trouble  me ;  Thou  hast  anointed  my  head  with 
oil  and  my  cup  shall  be  full.' 

In  that  stage  at  least  he  had  shaken  off  none  of  the  grip 
of  tradition,  in  which  his  book  and  college  training  had 
placed  him.  His  mind  still  had  greater  faith  in  things 
because  Aristotle  or  Augustine  said  them,  than  because  they 
wie  true.*  If  the  end  of  education  be  to  teach  independence 
of  mind,  the  Socratic  temper,  the  love  of  pushing  into  unex- 
1  Pajuta,  i.  p.  64. 
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plored  areas — intellectual  cur iosi  ty  in  a  word — Ox  ford  had  Aont 
none  of  all  this  for  him.  In  every  field  of  thought  and  life  L^* 
1840.  started  from  the  principle  of  authority ;  it  fitted  in  with  hL* 
reverential  instincts,  his  temperament,  above  all,  his  education. 
The  lifelong  enthusiasm  for  Dante  should  on  no  accoou: 
in  this  place  be  left  out.  In  Mr.  Gladstone  it  was  sonhr 
thing  very  different  from  casual  dilettantism  or  the  accidtft : 
of  a  scholar^s  taste.  He  was  always  alive  to  tlie  grande'r 
of  Goethe's  words,  Im  Q-anzen^  Outen^  Wahren^  re^n*. 
zu  leben^  ^In  wholeness,  goodness,  truth,  strenuously  :•• 
live.'  But  it  was  in  Dante  —  active  politician  and  thiuk^T 
as  well  as  poet  —  that  he  found  this  unity  of  thought  ar.>i 
coherence  of  life,  not  only  illuminated  by  a  aublime 
imagination,  but  directly  associated  with  theology,  phil  ^ 
sophy,  politics,  history,  sentiment,  duty.  Here  are  all  tlte 
elements  and  interests  that  lie  about  tbe  roots  of  tl.^; 
life  of  a  man,  and  of  the  general  civilisation  of  the  worll. 
This  ever  memorable  picture  of  the  mind  and  heart  <•:' 
Europe  in  the  great  centuries  of  the  catholic  age,  —  making 
heaven  the  home  of  the  human  soul,  presenting  the  Datur.ii 
purposes  of  mankind  in  their  universality  of  good  a::: 
evil,  exalted  and  mean,  piteous  and  hateful,  tragedy  an : 
farce,  all  commingled  as  a  living  whole,  —  was  exactly  fitul 
to  the  quality  of  a  genius  so  rich  and  powerful  as  M: 
Gladstone's  in  the  range  of  its  spiritual  intuitions  and  it 
its  masculine  grasp  of  all  the  complex  truths  of  mortu 
nature.  So  true  and  real  a  book  is  it,  he  once  said,  — such  i 
record  of  practical  humanity  and  of  the  discipline  of  dtr 
soul  amidst  its  wonderful  poetical  intensity  and  imaginativf 
power.  In  him  this  meant  no  spurious  revivalism,  r  • 
flimsy  and  fantastic  affectation.  It  was  the  real  ami 
energetic  discovery  in  the  vivid  conception  and  commandiui: 
structure  of  Dante,  of  a  light,  a  refuge,  and  an  inspiration  i:. 
the  laboura  of  the  actual  world.  'You  have  been  pf-.' 
enough,'  he  once  wrote  to  an  Italian  correspondent  (18S;''. 
*to  call  that  supreme  poet  "a  solemn  master''  for  me.  Th«e 
are  not  empty  words.  The  reading  of  Dante  is  not  merdv 
a  pleasure,  a  tour  deforce^  or  a  lesson  ;  it  is  a  vigoroas  dis- 
cipline for  the  heart,  the  intellect,  the  whole  man.     In  th- 
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school  of  Dante  I  have  learned  a  great  part  of  that  mental 
provision  (however  insignificant  it  may  be)  which  has 
served  me  to  make  the  journey  of  human  life  up  to  the  ^t  31. 
term  of  nearly  seventy-three  years.'  He  once  asked  of  an 
accomplished  woman  possessing  a  scholar's  breadth  of  read- 
ing, what  poetry  she  most  lived  with.  She  named  Dante 
lor  one.  *  But  what  of  Dante?  '  '  The  Paradiso,'  she  replied. 
'  Ah,  that  is  right,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that's  my  test.'  In  the 
Paradiso  it  was,  that  he  saw  in  beams  of  crystal  radiance 
the  ideal  of  the  unity  of  the  religious  mind,  the  love  and 
admiration  for  the  high  unseen  things  of  which  tlie  Christian 
church  was  to  him  the  sovereign  embodiment.  The  mediseval 
spirit,  it  is  true,  wears  something  of  a  ghostly  air  in  the  light 
of  oar  new  day.  This  attempt,  which  has  been  made  many 
a  time  before,  '  to  unify  two  ages,'  did  not  carry  men  far  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nevertheless  it 
were  an  idle  dream  to  think  that  the  dead  hand  of  Dante's 
century,  and  all  that  it  represented,  is  no  longer  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  those  who  would  be  governors  of  men. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  observe  once  more  that  the  statesman 
who  had  drunk  most  deeply  from  the  mediaeval  fountains  was 
yet  one  of  the  supreme  leadei-s  of  his  own  generation  in  a 
notable  stage  of  the  long  transition  from  mediieval  to  modern. 
'  At  Oxford,'  he  records,  '  I  read  Rousseau's  Social  Contract 
which  had  no  influence  iipon  me,  and  the  writings  of  Burke 
which  had  a  great  deal.'  Yet  the  day  came  when  he  too  was 
drawn  by  the  movement  of  things  into  the  flaming  circle  of 
thought,  feeling,  phrase,  that  in  romance  and  politics  and  all 
the  ways  of  life  Europe  for  a  century  associated  with  the  name 
of  Rousseau.  There  was  what  men  call  Rousseau  in  a  states- 
man who  could  talk  of  men's  common  'flesh  and  blood'  in 
connection  with  a  franchise  bill.  Indeed  one  of  the  stmngest 
things  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  growth  and  career  is  this  unconscious 
raising  of  a  partially  Rousseauite  structure  on  the  foundations 
laid  by  Burke,  to  whom  Rousseau  was  of  all  writers  on  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  ordering  of  states  the  most  odious 
and  contemptible.  We  call  it  strange,  though  such  amalgams 
of  contrary  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  are  more  com- 
mon than  careless  observers  may  suppose.     Mr.  Gladstone 
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was  never  an  ^  equalitarian/  but  the  passion  for  sitDpIicitr  h$ 
had  —  simplicity  in  life,  manners,  feeling,  conduct,  the  reb- 
1840.  tions  of  men  to  men;  dislike  of  luxury  and  profusion  ao<i 
all  the  fabric  of  artificial  and  factitious  needs.  It  may  wirli 
be  that  he  went  no  further  for  all  this  than  the  SermoD  ^s 
the  Mount,  where  so  many  secret  elements  of  social  volear.j 
slumber.  However  we  may  choose  to  trace  the  sources  au<l 
relations  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  general  ideas  upon  the  politicsv! 
problems  of  his  time,  what  he  said  of  himself  in  the  evenifji: 
of  his  day  was  at  least  true  of  its  dawn  and  noon.  *I  am 
for  old  customs  and  traditions,'  he  wrote,  *  against  needle** 
change.  I  am  for  the  individual  as  against  the  state.  I  aid 
for  the  family  and  the  stable  family  as  against  the  state.' 
He  must  have  been  in  eager  sympathy  with  Wordawonb*< 
line  taken  from  old  Spenser  in  these  very  days,  *  Perilous  s 
sweeping  change,  all  chance  unsound.'  ^  Finally  and  abovr 
all,  he  stood  firm  in  '  the  old  Christian  faith.'  Life  was  t« 
him  in  all  its  aspects  an  application  of  Christian  teachinc 
and  example.  If  we  like  to  put  it  so,  he  was  steadfast  f«-r 
making  politics  more  human,  and  no  branch  of  ciyiliaed  lifr 
needs  humanising  more. 

Here  we  touch  the  question  of  questions.  At  nearlj  eve rr 
page  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  active  career  the  vital  probleni  stann 
us  in  the  face,  of  the  correspondence  between  the  rale  • : 
private  morals  and  of  public.  Is  tfie  rule  one  and  the  nm^ 
for  individual  and  for  state  ?  From  these  early  yeare  onwards 
Mr.  Gladstone's  whole  language  and  the  moods  that  it  n^* 
produces,  —  his  vivid  denunciations,  his  sanguine  expectationn 
his  rolling  epithets,  his  aspects  and  appeals  and  points  •».' 
view,  —  all  take  for  granted  that  right  and  wrong  depend  (•*: 
the  same  set  of  maxims  in  public  life  and  private.  Tic 
puzzle  will  often  greet  us,  and  here  it  is  enough  to  glance  nt 
it.  In  every  statesman's  case  it  arises ;  in  Mr.  Gladstone**  it 
is  cardinal  and  fundamental. 

V 

To  saj'^  that  he  had  drawn  prizes  in  what  is  called  th- 
lottery  of  life  would  not  be  untrue ;   but  just  as  true  is  :* 

1* Blest  Btatesman  he,  whose  mhurs  unselfish  will*  (1838).  —  Kn:^?*'- 
Wordsicorth,  viii.  p.  101. 
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that  one  of  those  very  prizes  was  the  determined  conviction 

that  life  is  no  lottery  at  all,  but  a  serious  business   worth 

taking  infinite  pains  upon.     To  one  of  his  sons  at  Oxford   ^/ai. 

he  wrote   a  little  paper  of  suggestions  that  are  the  actual 

description     of    his     own    lifelong     habit     and    unbroken 

practice. 

Strathcofuinf  Oct.  7, 1872. — 1,  To  keep  a  short  journal  of  principal 
employments  in  each  day :  most  valuable  as  an  account-book  of 
the  all-precious  gift  of  Time. 

2.  To  keep  also  au  account>book  of  receipt  and  expenditure ; 
aod  the  least  troublesome  way  of  keeping  it  is  to  keep  it  with 
tars.  This  done  in  early  life,  and  carefully  done,  creates  the 
habit  of  performing  the  great  duty  of  keeping  our  expenditure 
(and  therefore  our  desires)  within  our  means. 

3.  Sead  attentively  (and  it  is  pleasant  reading)  Taylor's  essay 
on  Money/  which  if  I  have  not  done  it  already,  I  will  give 
jou.    It  is  most  healthy  and  most  useful  reading. 

4.  Establish  a  minimum  number  of  hours  in  the  day  for  study, 
say  seven  at  present,  and  do  not  without  reasonable  cause  let  it  be 
less;  noting  down  against  yourself  the  days  of  exception.  There 
should  also  be  a  minimum  number  for  the  vacations,  which  at 
Oxford  are  extremely  long. 

5.  There  arises  an  important  question  about  Sundays.  Though 
we  should  to  the  best  of  our  power  avoid  secular  work  on  Sundays, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  mind  should  remain  idle.  There  is  an 
immense  field  of  knowledge  connected  with  religion,  and  much  of 
it  is  of  a  kind  that  will  be  of  use  in  the  schools  and  in  relation 
to  your  general  studies.  In  these  days  of  shallow  scepticism,  so 
widely  spread,  it  is  more  than  ever  to  be  desired  that  we  should 
he  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us. 

6.  As  to  duties  directly  religious,  such  as  daily  prayer  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  daily  reading  of  some  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  or  as  to  the  holy  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  there 
is  little  need,  I  am  confident,  to  advise  you;  one  thing,  however, 
1  would  say,  that  it  (is  not  difficult,  and  it  is  most  beneficial, 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  inwardly  turning  the  thoughts  to  God, 
though  but  for  a  moment  in  the  course  or  during  the  intervals  of 

*The  first  chapter  In  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  Notes  from  Life  (1847). 
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our  business ;  which  continually  presents  occasions  requiring  His 
aid  and  guidance. 

1840.  ^'  Turning  again  to  ordinary  duty,  I  know  no  precept  mow* 
wide  or  more  valuable  than  this  :  cultivate  self-help ;  di>  not  seek 
nor  like  to  be  dependent  upon  others  for  what  you  can  yuurself 
supply ;  and  keep  down  as  much  as  you  can  the  standard  of  your 
wants,  for  in  this  lies  a  great  secret  of  manliness,  true  wealthy  an  i 
happiness ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  multiplication  of  our  wanu 
makes  us  effeminate  and  slavish,  as  well  as  selfislL 

8.  In  regard  to  money  as  well  as  to  time,  there  is  a  grtz: 
advantage  in  its  methodical  use.  Especially  is  it  wise  to  dedicate 
a  certain  portion  of  our  means  to  purposes  of  charity  and  religic-c. 
and  this  is  more  easily  begun  in  youth  than  in  after  life.  Tg- 
greatest  advantage  of  making  a  little  fund  of  this  kind  is  that 
when  we  are  asked  to  give,  the  competition  is  not  between  •?//"«•' 
the  one  hand  and  charity  on  the  other,  but  between  the  differer.: 
purposes  of  religion  and  charity  with  one  another,  among  which 
we  ought  to  make  the  most  careful  choice.  It  is  desirable  tha: 
the  fund  thus  devoted  should  not  be  less  than  one-tenth  of  ocr 
means ;  and  it  tends  to  bring  a  blessing  on  the  rest 

9.  Besides  giving  this,  we  should  save  something,  so  as  to  bt- 
before  the  world,  i.e.  to  have  some  preparation  to  meet  the  a«> 
dents  and  unforeseen  calls  of  life  as  well  as  its  general  future. 

Fathers  are  generally  wont  to  put  their  better  mind  inu> 
counsels  to  their  sons.  In  this  instance  the  coun8ell«ir 
was  the  living  pattern  of  his  own  maxims.  His  account- 
books  show  in  full  detail  that  he  never  at  any  time  in  hi5 
life  devoted  less  than,  a  tenth  of  his  annual  incomings  to 
charitable  and  religious  objects.  The  peculiarity  of  all  th:> 
half-mechanic  ordering  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  individual 
life,  was  that  it  went  with  a  genius  and  power  that  ^  raouldei 
a  mighty  State's  decrees,'  and  sought  the  widest  *  process  of 
the  suns.' 

VI 

Once  more,  his  whole  temper  and  spirit  turned  to  practice. 
His  thrift  of  time,  his  just  and  regulated  thrift  in  moncj, 
his   hatred   of   waste,  were  only  matched  by  his  eager  and 
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miuute  attention  in  affaii-s  of  public  business.  He  knew  how 
to  be  content  with  small  savings  of  boura  and  of  material 
rt'sources.  He  was  not  downcast  if  progress  were  slow.  In  jetTsi. 
watching  public  opinion,  in  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  cabinet, 
i!i  softening  the  heart  of  a  colleague,  even  when  skies  were 
gloomiest,  be  was  almost  provokingly  anxious  to  detect  signs 
of  encouragement  that  to  others  were  imperceptible.  He 
was  of  the  mind  of  the  Roman  emperor,  'Hope  not  for  the 
republic  of  Plato;  but  be  content  with  ever  so  small  an 
a<lvance,  and  look  on  even  that  as  a  gain  worth  having.'  ^ 
A  commonplace,  but  not  one  of  the  commonplaces  that  are 
always  laid  to  heart. 

If  faith  was  one  clue,  then  next  to  faith  was  growth.  The 
fundamentals  of  Christian  dogma,  so  far  as  I  know  and  am 
entitled  to  speak,  are  the  only  region  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
opinions  have  no  history.  Everywhere  else  we  look  upon 
incessant  movement ;  in  views  about  church  and  state,  tests, 
national  schools ;  in  questions  of  economic  and  fiscal  policy ; 
in  relations  with  party  ;  in  the  questions  of  popular  govern- 
ment—  in  every  one  of  these  wide  spheres  of  public  interest 
he  passes  from  crisis  to  crisis.  The  dealings  of  church  and 
state  made  the  first  of  these  marked  stages  in  the  history  of 
his  opinions  and  his  life,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning. 

I  was  born  with  smaller  natural  endowments  than  you,  he  wrote 
to  his  old  friend  Sir  Francis  Doyle  (1880),  and  I  had  also  a 
narrower  early  training.  But  my  life  has  certainly  been  remark- 
able for  the  mass  of  continuous  and  searching  experience  it  has 
brought  me  ever  since  I  began  to  pass  out  of  boyhood.  I  have  been 
fueling  my  way ;  owing  little  to  living  teachers,  but  enormously 
to  four  dead  ones*  (over  and  above  the  four  gospels).  It  has 
V»*^en  experience  which  has  altered  my  politics.  My  toryism  was 
accepted  by  me  on  authority  and  in  good  faith ;  I  did  my  best  to 
tight  for  it.  But  if  you  choose  to  examine  my  parliamentary  life 
you  will  find  that  on  every  subject  as  I  came  to  deal  with  it 
practically,  I  had  to  deal  with  it  as  a  liberal  elected  in  '32. 
I  began  with  slavery  in  1833,  and  was  commended  by  the  liberal 

*  MarciM  Anrelius,  iz.  p.  20.  tells  Manning,    '  are  doctors  to  the 

*  Aristotle.  Augustine,  Bante,  speculative  man  ;  would  they  were 
Bntltr.      "  My  four  **  docton,"  '  he    such  to  the  practical  too  I ' 
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minister^  Mr.  Stanley.  I  took  to  colonial  subjects  princiiMllT, 
and  in  1837  was  commended  for  treating  them  liberailj  by  Ll'F  ; 
]g^0  Kussell.  Then  Sir  B.  Feel  carried  me  into  trade,  and  before  I  ha*: 
been  six  months  in  office,  I  wanted  to  resign  because  I  thought 
his  corn  law  reform  insufficient  In  ecclesiastical  policy  I  lu^ 
been  a  speculator;  but  if  you  choose  to  refer  to  a  speech  of 
SheiPs  in  1844  on  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  bill/  you  will  find  hi2 
describing  me  as  predestined  to  be  a  champion  of  religions  equi.> 
ity.  All  this  seems  to  show  that  I  have  changed  under  xht 
teaching  of  experience. 

And  much  later  he  wrote  of  himself:  — 


The  stock  in  trade  of  ideas  with  which  I  set  out  on  the 
of  parliamentary  life  was  a  small  one.  I  do  not  think  the  g)»ien. 
tendencies  of  my  mind  were  even  in  the  time  of  my  youth  illiber&.. 
It  was  a  great  accident  that  threw  me  into  the  anti-liberal  att.< 
tude,  but  having  taken  it  up  I  held  to  it  with  energy.  It  was  iL^ 
accident  of  the  Reform  bill  of  1831.  For  teachers  or  klob  i.« 
both  in  politics  I  had  had  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Canning.  I 
followed  them  in  their  dread  of  reform,  and  probably  caricator^. 
them  as  a  raw  and  unskilled  student  caricatures  his  master.  TLi< 
one  idea  on  which  they  were  anti-liberal  became  the  master-key '  i 
the  situation,  and  absorbed  into  itself  for  the  time  the  whole  of 
politics.  This,  however,  was  not  my  only  disadvantage.  I  li*: 
been  educated  yi  an  extremely  narrow  churchmanship,  that  ^f 
the  evangelical  party.  This  narrow  churchmanship  too  reaii:i; 
embraced  the  idea  that  the  extension  of  representative  principles 
which  was  then  the  essential  work  of  liberalism,  was  associat#^i 
with  irreligion;  an  idea  quite  foreign  to  my  older  sentimei: 
on  behalf  of  Roman  catholic  emancipation.  (Autobiographic  nu*. 
July  22, 1894.) 

vn 

Notwithstanding  his  humility,  his  willingness  within  \ 
certain  range  to  learn,  his  profound  reverence  for  what  ?  • 
took  for  truth,  he  was  no  more  ready  than  many  far  inferi  ' 
men  to  discern  a  certain  important  rule  of  intellectoal  l;'- 
that  was  expressed   in   a  quaint   figure  by  one  of  oar  t\ 

1  See  below,  p.  323w 
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English  sages.  *  He  is  a  wonderful  man,'  said  the  sage,  Hhat 
can  thread  a  needle  when  he  is  at  cudgels  in  a  crowd ;  and  yet 
this  is  as  easy  as  to  find  Truth  in  the  hurry  of  disputation.'  ^  ^t^SI. 
The  strenuous  member  of  parliament,  the  fervid  minister 
fighting  the  clauses  of  his  bill,  the  disputant  in  cabinet,  when 
be  passed  from  man  of  action  to  the  topics  of  balanced 
thought,  nice  scrutiny,  long  meditation,  did  not  always 
succeed  in  getting  his  thread  into  the  needle's  eye. 

As  to  the  problems  of  the  metaphysician,  Mr.  Gladstone 
showed  little  curiosity.  Nor  for  abstract  discussion  in  its 
highest  shape  —  for  investigation  of  ultimate  propositions  — 
bad  he  any  of  that  power  of  subtle  and  ingenious  reasoning 
which  was  often  so  extraordinary  when  he  came  to  deal  with 
the  concrete,  the  historic,  and  the  demonstrable.  A  still  more 
singular  limitation  on  the  extent  of  his  intellectual  curiosity 
was  hardly  noticed  at  this  early  epoch.  The  scientific  move- 
ment, which  along  with  the  growth  of  democracy  and  the 
growth  of  industrialism  formed  the  three  propelling  forces 
of  a  new  age,  —  was  not  yet  developed  in  all  its  range.  The 
astonishing  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  natural  science,  and 
the  philosophic  speculations  that  were  built  upon  them, 
though  quite  close  at  hand,  were  still  to  come.  Darwin's 
Ori(fin  of  Species,  for  example,  was  not  given  to  the  world 
until  1859.  Mr.  Gladstone  watched  these  things  vaguely 
and  with  misgiving;  instinct  must  have  told  him  that  the 
advance  of  natural  explanation,  whether  legitimately  or  not, 
would  be  in  some  degree  at  the  expense  of  the  supernatural. 
But  from  any  full  or  serious  examination  of  the  details  of  the 
scientific  movement  he  stood  aside,  safe  and  steadfast  within 
the  citadel  of  Tradition. 

He  was  once  asked  to  subscribe  to  a  memorial  of  Tyndale, 
the  translator  of  the  Bible,^  and  he  put  his  refusal  upon 
grounds  that  show  one  source  at  least  of  his  scruple  about 
words.  He  replies  that  he  has  been  driven  to  a  determina- 
tion to  renounce  all  subscriptions  for  the  commemoration  of 
ancient  worthies,  as  he  finds  that  he  cannot  signify  gratitude 

^  GlaoTiUe^s  Vanity  of  Dogmatis-  s  see  Shaftesbury's  Life,  iii.  p.  495. 
i^^g.  He  refused  to  be  on  a  committee  for 

a  memorial  to  Thirl  wall.     (1876.) 

VOL.   I F 


1840. 
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for  services  rendered,  without  being  understood  to  sanction 
all  that  they  have  said  or  done,  and  thus  becoming  involved 
in  controversy  or  imputation  about  them.  '  1  am  often 
amazed,'  he  goes  on,  '  at  the  construction  put  upon  my  acts 
and  words ;  but  experience  has  shown  me  that  they  are  com- 
monly put  under  the  microscope,  and  then  found  to  contain 
all  manner  of  horroi-s,  like  the  animalcules  in  Thames  water.' 
This  microscope  was  far  too  valuable  an  instrument  in  the  con- 
tentions of  party,  ever  to  be  put  aside ;  and  the  animalcules, 
duly  magnified  to  the  frightful  size  required,  were  turned  into 
first-rate  electioneering  agents.  Even  without  party  micro- 
scopes, those  who  feel  most  warmly  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  mani- 
fold services  to  his  country,  may  often  wish  that  he  had 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  doo^-  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  a  certain  sentence  from  the  wise  oracles  of  his  favour- 
ite Butler.  '  For  the  conclusion  of  this,'  said  the  bishop,  '  let 
me  just  take  notice  of  the  danger  of  over-great  refinements ; 
of  going  beside  or  beyond  the  plain,  obvious  fii-st  appearances 
of  things,  upon  the  subject  of  morals  and  religion.'^  Nor 
would  he  have  said  less  of  politics.  It  is  idle  to  ignore  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  style  an  over-refining  in  words,  an  excess  of 
qualifying  propositions,  a  disproportionate  impressiveness  in 
verbal  shadings  without  real  difference.  Nothing  irritated 
opponents  more.  They  insisted  on  taking  literary  sin  for 
moral  obliquity,  and  because  men  could  not  understand,  they 
assumed  that  he  wished  to  mislead.  Yet  if  we  remember 
how  carelessness  in  words,  how  the  slovenly  combination 
under  the  same  name  of  things  entirely  different,  how  the 
taking  for  granted  as  matter  of  positive  proof  what  is  at  the 
most  only  possible  or  barely  probable  —  when  we  think  of  all 
the  mischief  and  folly  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  world  by 
loose  habits  of  mind  that  are  almost  as  much  the  master 
vice  of  the  head  as  selfishness  is  the  master  vice  of  the  heart, 
men  may  forgive  Mr.  Gladstone  for  what  passed  as  sophistry 
and  subtlety,  but  was  in  truth  scruple  of  conscience  in  that 
region  where  lack  of  scruple  half  spoils  the  world. 

This  peculiar  trait  was  connected  with  another  that  some- 
times amused  friends,  but  always  exasperated  foes.     Among 
1  First  Sermon,  Upan  Compassion. 
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letter    from    an  illustrious  man   to   Mr. 
*.■  kt'lly    no   better   dated  by  the  writer  than 
.    lu)    Ix^tter   docketed   by  the  receiver  than    jetIsi. 
.  lay,  Mai  ch  1/  —  showing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
j»  tic,  say  in  some  year  between  1885  and  1850, 
1.'  tht^  entire  consistency  between  a  certain  speech 
''iJ)ioiis  date  and  a  speech  in  1838,  as  he  ever  after- 
'  -wed  himself  in  the  same  too  familiar  process.     In 
*  !iH*s   he  described  himself  as  a  sort  of  purist  in  what 
•>  the  consistency  of  statesmen.     'Change  of  opinion,' 
A.  *  in   those  to  whose  judgment  the  public  looks  more 
-s  to  assist  its  own,  is  an  evil  to  the  country,  although 
::<  h  smaller  evil  than  their  persistence  in  a  course  which 
>    know    to  be   wrong.     It  is  not  always  to  be   blamed. 
.1  it  is  always  to  be  watched  with  vigilance;  always  to  be 
•  lUenged  and  put  upon  its  trial.' ^     To  this   challenge  in 
:;>  own  case — and  no  man  of  his  day  was  half  so  often  put 
ipon  his  trial  for  inconsistency  —  he  was  always  most  etisily 
provoked    to    make   a   vehement  reply.     In    that    process 
Mr.  Gladstone's  natural  habit  of  resort  to  qualifying  words, 
and  his  skill  in  showing  that  a  new   attitude  could   be  re- 
conciled by  strict  reasoning  with  the  logical  contents  of  old 
dicta,  gave  him  wonderful  advantage.     His  adversary,  as  he 
strode  confidently  along  the  smooth  grass,  suddenly   found 
himself  treading  on  a  serpent;  he  had  overlooked  a  condition, 
a  proviso,  a  word  of  hypothesis  or  contingency,  that  sprang 
from  its  ambush  and  brought  his  triumph  to  naught  on  the 
spot.     If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  only  taken  as  much  trouble  that 
hw  hearers  should  understand  exactly  what  it  was  that  he 
meant,  as  he  took  trouble  afterwards  to  show  that  his  mean- 
ing had   been   grossly   misunderstood,  all  might  have   been 
well.     As  it  was,  he  seemed  to  be  completely  satisfied  if  he 
could  only  show  that  two  propositions,  thought  by  plain  men 
10  be  directly  contradictory,  were  all  the  time  capable  on  close 
construction  of  being  presented  in  perfect  harmony.     As  if 
I  had  a  right  to  look  only  to  what  my  words  literally  mean 
or  may  in  good  logic  be  made  to  mean,  and  had  no  concern 
at  all  with  what  the  people  meant  who  used  the  same  words, 
1  Gltanings,  vii.  p.  100,  1868. 
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or  with  what  I  might  have  known  that  my  hearera  were  all 
the  time  supposing  me  to  mean.  Hope-Scott  once  wroU 
1840.  ^  ^^^  (November  24,  1841) :  '  We  live  in  a  time  in  whirL 
accurate  distinctions,  especially  in  theology,  are  afasolutdly 
unconsidered.  The  *^^  common  sense "  or  general  tenor  of 
questions'  is  what  alone  the  majority  of  men  are  guided  i»y 
And  I  verily  believe  that  semi-arian  confessions  or  any  oth^r> 
turning  upon  nicety  of  thought  and  expression,  would  U 
for  the  most  part  considered  as  fitter  subjects  for  achola^u 
dreamers  than  for  earnest  Christians.'  In  politics  at  suj 
rate.  Bishop  Butler  was  wiser. 

The  explanation  of  what  was  assailed  as  incoDsistencr  is 
perhaps  a  double  one.  In  the  first  place  he  started  on  Li> 
journey  with  an  intellectual  chart  of  ideas  and  princi{u>r> 
not  adequate  or  well  fitted  for  the  voyage  traced  lor  him  br 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  If  he  held  to  the  inadequate  ideas  wi*h 
which  Oxford  and  Canning  and  his  father  and  even  Per. 
had  furnished  him,  he  would  have  been  left  helpless  ac4 
useless  in  the  days  stretching  before  him.  The  second  poir/. 
is  that  the  orator  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  commanding  school 
exists  by  virtue  of  large  and  intense  expression  ;  then  :: 
circumstances  make  him  as  vehement  for  one  opinion  umIat 
as  he  was  vehement  for  what  the  world  regards  as  a  confiic:- 
ing  opinion  yesterday;  his  intellectual  self-respect  natnraLv 
prompts  him  to  insist  that  the  opinions  do  not  reailly  c1a5'*  . 
but  are  in  fact  identical.  You  may  call  thus  a  weakness  t 
you  choose,  and  it  certainly  involved  Mr.  Gladstone  in  raoili 
unfruitful  and  not  very  edifying  exertion ;  but  it  is  at  anv 
rate  better  than  the  front  of  brass  that  takes  any  chane*- « •* 
opinion  for  matter-of-course  expedient,  as  to  which  the  lex< 
said  will  be  soonest  mended.  And  it  is  better  still  than  th- 
disastrous  self-consciousness  that  makes  a  man  persist  in  J 
foolish  thing  to-day,  because  he  chanced  to  say  or  do  a  foolish 
thing  yesterday. 

vrii 

In  this  period  of  his  life,  with  the  battle  of  the  world  still 
to  come,  Mr.  Gladstone  to  whose  grave  temperament  erenr-  I 
thing,  little  or  great,  was  matter  of  deliberate  reflection,  I'f  ' 
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duty  and  scruple,  took  early  note  of  minor  morals  as  well  as  chap. 
major.  Characteristically  he  found  some  fault  with  a  sermon  ^  ^^-  ^ 
of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  upon  Saint  Barnabas,  for  ^^  g^ 

hardly  pushing  the  argument  for  the  connection  of  good  manners 
with  Chiistianity  to  the  full  extent  of  which  it  is  fairly  capable. 
The  whole  system  of  legitimate  courtesy,  politeness,  and  refine- 
ment is  surely  nothing  less  than  one  of  the  genuine  though  minor 
and  often  unacknowledged  results  of  the  gospel  scheme.  All  the 
great  moral  qualities  or  graces,  which  in  their  large  sphere 
determine  the  formation  and  habits  of  the  Christian  soul  as 
before  God,  do  also  on  a  smaller  scale  apply  to  the  very  same 
principles  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  and  pervade  its 
innumerable  and  separately  inappreciable  particulars;  and  the 
result  of  this  application  is  that  good  breeding  which  distinguishes 
Christian  civilisation.     (March  31,  1844.) 

It  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  whether  the  breeding  of  Plato  or 
Cicero  or  the  Arabs  of  Cordova  was  better  or  woi*se  than 
the  breeding  of  the  eastern  bishops  at  Nicsea  or  Ephesus. 
Good  manners,  we  may  be  sure,  hardly  have  a  single  master- 
key,  unless  it  be  simplicity,  or  freedom  from  the  curse  of  affec- 
tation. What  is  certain  is  that  nobody  of  his  time  was  a  finer 
example  of  high  good  manners  and  genuine  courtesy  than 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  He  has  left  a  little  sheaf  of  random 
jottings  which,  without  being  subtle  or  recondite,  show  how 
he  looked  on  this  side  of  human  things.  Here  is  an  example 
or  two :  — 

There  are  a  class  of  passages  in  Mr.  Wilberf  orce's  Journals,  e.g., 
some  of  those  recording  his  successful  speeches,  which  might  in 
many  men  be  set  down  to  vanity,  but  in  him  are  more  fairly  I 
should  think  ascribable  to  a  singlemindedness  which  did  not 
inflate.  Surely  with  most  men  it  is  the  safest  rule,  to  make  scanty 
records  of  success  achieved,  and  yet  more  rarely  to  notice  praise, 
which  should  pass  us  like  the  breeze,  enjoyed  but  not  arrested. 
There  must  indeed  be  some  sign,  a  stone  as  it  were  set  up,  to 
remind  us  that  such  and  such  were  occasions  for  thankfulness ; 
but  should  not  the  memorials  be  restricted  wholly  and  expressly 
for  this  purpose  ?    For  the  fumes  of  praise  are  rapidly  and  fear- 
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fully  intoxicating;  it  comes  like  a  spark  to  the  tow  if  once  ^f 
give  it,  as  it  were,  admission  within  us.     (1838.) 
^g^Q  There  are  those  to  whom  vanity  brings  more  of  pain  than  f{ 

pleasure ;  there  are  also  those  whom  it  oftener  keeps  in  the  l»a  a- 
ground,  than  thrusts  forward.  The  same  man  who  to-i:.; 
volunteers  for  that  which  he  is  not  called  upon  to  do,  may  t  ► 
morrow  flinch  from  his  obvious  duty  from  one  antl  the  saa.- 
cause,  —  vanity,  or  regard  to  the  appearance  he  is  to  make,  for  /* 
own  sake,  and  perhaps  that  vanity  which  shrinks  is  a  more  subti^ 
and  far-sighted,  a  more  ethereal,  a  more  profound  vanity  thx. 
that  which  presumes.     (1842.) 

A  question  of  immense  importance  meets  us  in  ethical  inquir!'-. 
as  follows:  is  there  a  sense  in  which  it  is  needful,  right,  u:  . 
praiseworthy,  that  man  should  be  much  habituated  to  lo<»k  Ikv  k 
upon  himself  and  keep  his  eye  upon  himself;  a  self-regaril.  «•  . 
even  a  self-respect,  which  are  compatible  with  the  8elf-renuncLat:<  • 
and  self-distrust  which  belong  to  Christianity  ?  In  the  observiu.* 
of  a  single  distinction  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  a  secure  and  suffirit: : 
answer.  We  are  to  respect  our  responsibilities,  not  ourselvt-^ 
We  are  to  respect  the  duties  of  which  we  are  capable,  but  not  u  .: 
capabilities  simply  considered.  There  is  to  be  no  complacent  s* .:' 
contemplation,  beruminating  upon  self.  When  self  is  viewi»i. .: 
must  always  be  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with  its  puriK.»M-v 
How  well  were  it  if  persons  would  be  more  careful,  or  rather, 
more  conscientious,  in  paying  compliments.  How  often  du  ^f 
delude  another,  in  subject  matter  small  or  great,  into  the  bl.-: 
that  he  has  done  well  what  we  know  he  has  done  ill,  either  l; 
silence,  or  by  so  giving  him  praise  on  a  particular  point  as  to  inj* 
approbation  of  the  whole.  Now  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  :» 
observe  politeness  in  all  cases  compatibly  with  truth ;  and  po!:u> 
ness  though  a  minor  duty  is  a  duty  still.     (1838.) 

If  truth  permits  you  to  praise,  but  binds  you  to  praise  with  » 
qualification,  observe  how  much  more  acceptably  you  will  sp^V. 
if  you  put  the  qualification  first,  than  if  you  postpone  it.  T  r 
example :  ^  this  is  a  good  likeness ;  but  it  is  a  hard  painter.*  :^ 
surely  much  less  pleasing,  than  'this  is  a  hard  painting;  but  it .« 
a  good  likeness.'  The  qualification  is  generally  taken  to  be  mor* 
genuinely  the  sentiment  of  the  speaker's  mind,  than  the  luuc 
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proposition ;  and  it  carries  ostensible  honesty  and  manliness  to 
propose  first  what  is  the  less  acceptable.     (1835-6.) 

IX 

To  go  back  to  F^nelon's  question  about  his  own  founda- 
tion. *  The  great  work  of  religion,'  as  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
ceived it,  was  set  out  in  some  sentences  of  a  letter  written 
bv  him  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  in  1844,  five  years  after  they  were 
married.  In  these  sentences  we  see  that  under  all  the 
agitated  surface  of  a  life  of  turmoil  and  contention,  there 
flowed  a  deep  composing  stream  of  faith,  obedience,  and 
resignation,  that  gave  him,  in  face  of  a  thousand  buffets,  the 
free  mastery  of  all  his  resources  of  heart  and  brain :  — 

To  Mrs.  GHadstane. 

13  (7.  H.  Terrace,  Sunday  evening,  Jan.  21, 1844.  — Although  I 
have  carelessly  left  at  the  board  of  trade  with  your  other  letters 
that  on  which  I  wished  to  have  said  something,  yet  I  am  going  to 
end  this. day  of  peace  by  a  few  words  to  show  that  what  you  said 
did  not  lightly  pass  away  from  my  mind.  There  is  a  beautiful 
little  sentence  in  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb  concerning  one  who 
had  been  afflicted :  '  he  gave  his  heart  to  the  Purifier,  and  his  will 
ti)  the  Sovereign  Will  of  the  Universe.'  *  But  there  is  a  speech 
in  the  third  canto  of  the  Paradiso  of  Dante,  spoken  by  a  certain 
f^iccarda,  which  is  a  rare  gem.  I  will  only  quote  this  one  line : 
In  la  sua  volontade  e  nostra  pace.  ^ 

The  words  are  few  and  simple,  and  yet  they  appear  to  me  to  have 
au  inexpressible  majesty  of  truth  about  them,  to  be  almost  as  if 
they  were  spoken  from  the  very  mouth  of  God.  It  so  happened  that 
I  unless  my  memory  much  deceives  me)  I  first  read  that  speech  on 
a  morning  early  in  the  year  1836,  which  was  one  of  trial.  I  was 
profoimdly  impressed  and  powerfully  sustained,  almost  absorbed, 
by  these  words.  They  cannot  be  too  deeply  graven  upon  the 
heart.     In  short,  what  we  all  want  is  that  they  should  not  come 

^  Bosamund  Gray,  chap.  xi.  is  in  the  volume  of  collected  transla- 

2  Mr.  Gladstone's  rendering  of  the  tions  (p.  165),  under  the  date  ol 
•peech  of  Piccarda  (Paradiso,  lii.  70)    1836 : 

*  In  His  Will  is  our  peace.    To  this  all  things 
By  Him  created,  or  by  Nature  made, 
Ab  to  a  central  Sea,  self-motion  brings.' 


^T.  81. 
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to  US  as  an  admonition  from  without,  but  as  an  instinct  froc 
within.  They  should  not  be  adopted  by  effort  or  upon  a  prooev 
1840,  ^^  proof,  but  they  should  be  simply  the  translation  into  s|»h^^ 
of  the  habitual  tone  to  which  all  tempers,  affections,  emut;<^:.N 
are  set  In  the  Christian  mood,  which  ought  never  to  be  iotr:- 
mitted,  the  sense  of  this  conviction  should  recur  spontaneoaslj . 
it  should  be  the  foundation  of  all  mental  thoughts  and  acts,  anu 
the  measure  to  which  the  whole  experience  of  life,  inward  an: 
outward,  is  referred.  The  iinal  state  which  we  are  to  c(mtemplaz<- 
with  hope,  and  to  seek  by  discipline,  is  that  in  which  our  vl 
shall  be  one  with  the  will  of  God;  not  merely  shall  submit  to  it. 
not  merely  shall  follow  after  it,  but  shall  live  and  move  mxi 
it,  even  as  the  pulse  of  the  blood  in  the  extremities  acts  vnL 
the  central  movement  of  the  heart  And  this  is  to  be  obtain*-* 
through  a  double  process ;  the  first,  that  of  checking,  repreji^iL.* 
quelling  the  inclination  of  the  will  to  act  with  reference  to  self  --^ 
a  centre;  this  is  to  mortify  it.  The  second,  to  cherish,  exen-i'^. 
and  expand  its  new  and  heavenly  power  of  acting  accordin?  *■ 
the  will  of  God,  first,  perhaps,  by  painful  effort  in  great  feeblent  -» 
and  with  many  inconsistencies,  but  with  continually  auginentr.: 
regularity  and  force,  until  obedience  become  a  necessity  of  secon : 
nature.  .  .  . 

Resignation  is  too  often  conceived  to  be  merely  a  submission  n  • 
unattended  with  complaint  to  what  we  have  no  power  to  aroi 
But  it  is  less  than  the  whole  of  a  work  of  a  Christian.  Yonr  Ki 
triumph  as  far  as  that  particular  oc<;asion  of  duty  is  eonc^-n^t-; 
will  be  to  find  that  you  not  merely  repress  inward  tendenck-it 
murmur —  but  that  you  would  not  if  you  could  alter  what  in  a^} 
matter  God  has  plainly  willed.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  great  work  <-■: 
religion ;  here  is  the  path  through  which  sanctity  is  attained,  il* 
highest  sanctity ;  and  yet  it  is  a  path  evidently  to  be  traced  in  il^ 
course  of  our  daily  duties.  .  .  . 

When  we  are  thwarted  in  the  exercise  of  some  innocent,  la'i»i- 
able,  and  almost  sacred  affection,  as  in  the  case,  though  its  stx" 
be  small,  out  of  which  all  of  this  has  grown,  Satan  has  us  at  «'• 
advantage,  because  when  the  obstacle  occurs,  we  have  a  sentim**'  * 
that  the  feeling  baffled  is  a  right  one,  and  in  indulging  a  rebellicu* 
temper  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  merely  as  it  were  indoles; 
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on  behalf,  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  a  duty  which  we  have  been    CHAP. 

VI 

interrupted  in  performing.     But  our  duties  can  take  care  of  them-  ^       '  j 
aehes  when  God  calls  us  away  from  any  of  them.  ...     To  be  j^^  3^ 
able  to  relinquish  a  duty  upon  command  shows  a  higher  grace 
than  to  be  able  to  give  up  a  mere  pleasure  for  a  duty.  .  .  . 

The  resignation  thus  described  with  all  tills  power  and 
deep  feeling  is,  of  course,  in  one  form  of  thoughts  and 
words,  of  symbol  and  synthesis,  or  another,  the  foundation 
of  all  the  great  systems  of  life.  A  summary  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's interpretation  of  it  is  perhaps  found  in  a  few  words 
used  by  him  of  Blanco  White,  a  heterodox  writer  whose 
strange  spiritual  fortunes  painfully  interested  and  perplexed 
liim.  *  He  cherished,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  with  whatever 
associations,  the  love  of  God,  and  maintained  resignation  to 
His  will,  even  when  it  appeal's  almost  impossible  to  see  how 
be  could  have  had  a  dogmatic  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
divine  will  at  all.  There  was,  in  short  [in  Blanco  White],  a 
disposition  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  self ;  to  recognise  the 
rule  of  duty;  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  higher 
over  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature.'^  This  very  disposition 
might  with  truth  no  less  assured  have  been  assigned  to  the 
writer  himself.  These  three  bright  crystal  laws  of  life  were 
to  him  like  pointer  stars  guiding  a  traveller's  eye  to  the 
celestial  pole  by  which  he  steers. 

When  all  has  been  said  of  a  man's  gifts,  the  critical  ques- 
tion still  stands  over,  how  he  regards  his  responsibility  for 
using  them.  Once  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
some  fifty  yeare  from  the  epoch  of  this  present  chapter, 
we  fell  upon  the  topic  of  ambition.  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  do 
not  think  that  I  can  tax  myself  in  my  own  life  with  ever 
having  been  much  moved  by  ambition.'  The  remark  so 
astonished  me  that,  as  he  afterwards  playfully  reported  to  a 
friend,  I  almost  jumped  up  from  my  chair.  We  soon  shall 
reach  a  stage  in  his  career  when  both  remark  and  surprise 
may  explain  themselves.  We  shall  see  that  if  ambition 
means  love  of  power  or  fame  for  the  sake  of  glitter,  decora- 
tion, external  renown,  or  even  dominion  and  authority  on 
1  Oleaningsj  ii.  p.  20,  1S46. 
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their  own  account  —  and  all  these  are  common  passioit^i 
enough  in  strong  natures  as  well  as  weak  —  then  his  view  of 
ig^  himself  was  just.-  I  think  he  had  none  of  it  Ambition  in  i 
better  sense,  the  motion  of  a  resolute  and  potent  genius  to 
use  strength  for  the  purposes  of  strength,  to  clear  the  path* 
dash  obstacles  aside,  force  good  causes  forward  —  such  a 
quality  as  that  is  the  very  law  of  the  being  of  a  peTSonality 
so  vigorous,  intrepid,  confident,  and  capable  as  his. 


CHAPTER  VII 
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What  are  great  gifts  but  the  correlative  of  great  work  ?  We  are 
not  bom  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  kind,  for  our  neighbours,  for  our 
country :  it  is  but  selfishness,  indolence,  a  perverse  fastidiousness, 
an  unmanlinefis,  and  no  virtue  or  praise,  to  bury  our  talent  in  a 
napkin.  —  Cardinal  Newman. 

Along  with  his  domestic   and  parliamentary  concerns,  we    chap. 

are  to  recognise  the  ferment  that  was   proceeding   in   Mr.  ^       '  j 

Gladstone's  mind  upon  new  veins  of  theology  ;  but  it  was  an    ^^  3Q 

interior  working  of  feeling  and  reflection,  and  went  forward 

without  much  visible  relation  to  the  outer  acts  and  facts  of  his 

life  during  this  period.     As  to  those,  one  entry  in  the  diary 

(Feb.  1st,  1889)  tells  a  sufficient  tale  for  the  next  two  years. 

'  I  find  I  have,  besides  family  and  parliamentary  concerns  and 

those  of  study,  ten  committees  on  hand :  Milbank,  Society  for 

Propagation   of  the   Gospel,    Church   Building   Metropolis, 

Church  Commercial    School,  National   Schools   inquiry  and 

correspondence.  Upper  Canada,  Clergy,  Additional  Curates' 

Fund,  Carlton  Library,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club.     These 

things  distract  and  dissipate  my  mind.'     Well  they  might ; 

for  in   any   man   with   less   than   Mr.  Gladstone's   amazing 

faculty  of  rapid  and  powerful  concentration,  such  dispersion 

must    have   been   disastrous  both    to   effectiveness  and   to 

mental  progress.     As  it  is,  I  find  little  in  the  way  of  central 

facts  to  remark  in  either  mental  history  or   public  action. 

He  strayed   away  occasionally  from   the  Fathers  and   their 

pastures   and  dipped  into  the  new  literature  of   the   hour, 

associated  with   names  of  dawning  popularity.     Oarlyle  he 

found  hard  to  lay  down.     Some  of  Emerson,  too,  he  became 

210 
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acquainted  with,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  but  his  mind  was  far 
too  closely  filled  with  transcendentiilisms  of  his  own  to  offr: 
1839.  much  hospitality  to  the  serene  and  beautiful  transcendeuuil- 
ism  of  Emerson.  He  read  Oliver  Twist  and  Nicholas  XickMy. 
and  on  the  latter  he  makes  a  characteristic  comment  —  m,- 
tone  is  very  human  ;  it  is  most  happy  in  touches  of  natur... 
pathos.  No  church  in  the  book,  and  the  motives  are  n- : 
those  of  religion.'  So  with  Hallam's  History  of  Literature* 
*  Finished  (Oct.  10,  1839)  his  theological  chapter,  iu  wLi.  L 
I  am  sorry  to  find  amidst  such  merits,  what  is  even  far  m<>:v 
grievous  than  his  anti-church  sarcasms,  such  notions  on 
original  sin  as  in  iv.  p.  161.'  He  found  Chillingworth'a 
Religion  of  Protestants  '  a  work  of  the  most  mixed  merits*  an 
ambiguous  phrase  which  I  take  to  mean  not  that  its  me^il^ 
were  various,  but  that  they  were  much  mixed  with  tb»»y 
demerits  for  which  the  puritan  Cheynell  baited  the  unluckv 
latitudinarian  to  death.  About  this  time  also  he  first  began 
Father  Paul's  famous  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work 
that  always  stood  as  high  in  his  esteem  as  in  MacaulajV 
who  liked  Sarpi  the  best  of  all  modern  historians. 

To  the  great  veteran  poet  of  the  time  Mr.  Gladstone*^ 
fidelity  was  unchanging,  even  down  to  compositions  tiuu 
the  ordinary  Wordsworthian  gives  up :  — 

Read  aloud  Wordsworth's  Cumberland  Beggar  and  Peter  B^^ 
The  former  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  noble  poem.  TLi 
same  justice  is  not  done  to  the  latter;  I  was  more  than  ev«: 
struck  with  the  vivid  power  of  the  descriptions,  the  strong  touoL*-- 
of  feeling,  the  skill  and  order  with  which  the  plot  upon  Prt«-r » 
conscience  is  arranged,  and  the  depth  of  interest  which  is  maJ**  :•• 
attach  to  the  humblest  of  quadrupeds.  It  must  have  cost  grv..: 
labour,  and  is  an  extraordinary  poemi  both  as  a  whole  and  i:j 
detail. 

Let  not  the  scorner  forget  that  Matthew  Arnold,  that  a<i- 
mirable  critic  and  fine  poet,  confesses  to  reading  PeUr  BA 
with  pleasure  and  edification. 

In  the  political  field  he  moved  steadily  on.  Sir  R.  Ptel 
spoke  to  him  (April  19,  1839)  in  the  House  aboat  the  ^ 
bate  and  wished  him  to  speak  after  Sheil,  if  Graham,  who 
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was  to  speak  about  8  or  9,  could  bring  him  up.  Peel  CHAP. 
showed  him  several  points  with  regard  to  the  committee  , 
which  he  thought  might  be  urged.  ^This  is  very  kind  in  ^;^.3o. 
him  as  a  mark  of  confidence;  and  assures  me  that  if,  as 
I  suspect,  he  considers  my  book  as  likely  to  bring  me  into 
some  embarrassment  individually,  yet  he  is  willing  to  let 
me  still  act  under  him,  and  fight  my  own  battles  in  that 
matter  as  best  with  God's  help  I  may,  which  is  thoroughly 
fair.  It  imposes,  however,  a  great  responsibility.  I  was  not 
presumptuous  enough  to  dream  of  following  Shell ;  not  that 
his  speech  is  formidable,  but  the  impression  it  leaves  on  the 
House  is.  I  meant  to  provoke  him.  A  mean  man  may  fire 
at  a  tiger,  but  it  requires  a  strong  and  bold  one  to  stand  his 
charge;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  feel  my  own 
(iutrinsically)  utter  powerlessness  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  my  principle  is  this  —  not  to  shrink  from  any  such 
responsibility  when  laid  upon  me  by  a  competent  person, 
^heil,  however,  did  not  speak,  so  I  am  reserved  and  may 
fulfil  my  own  idea,  please  God,  to-night.' 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  memorable  episodes  in  this 
vexed  decade  of  our  political  history.  The  sullen  demon 
of  slavery  died  hard.  The  negro  still  wore  about  his  neck 
galling  links  of  the  broken  chain.  The  transitory  stage  of 
apprenticeship  was  in  some  respects  even  harsher  than  the 
bondage  from  which  it  was  to  bring  deliverance,  and  the  old 
iniquity  only  worked  in  new  ways.  The  pity  and  energy 
of  the  humane  at  home  drove  a  perplexed  and  sluggish 
govemment  to  pass  an  act  for  dealing  with  the  abominations 
of  the  prisons  to  which  the  unhappy  blacks  were  com- 
mitted in  Jamaica.  The  assembly  of  that  island,  a  planter 
oligarchy,  resented  the  new  law  from  the  mother  country  as 
an  invasion  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  stubbornly 
refused  in  their  exasperation,  even  after  a  local  dissolution, 
to  perform  duties  that  were  indispensable  for  working  the 
machinery  of  administration.  The  cabinet  in  consequence 
asked  parliament  (April  9th)  to  suspend  the  constitution 
of  Jamaica  for  a  terra  of  five  years.  The  tory  opposition, 
led  by  Peel  with  all  his  force,  aided  by  the  aversion  of  a 
section  of  the  liberals  to  a  measure  in  which  they  detected 
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'A  flavour  of  dictatorship,  ran  the  ministers  (May  6th)  within 
fiv6  votes  of  defeat  on  a  cardinal  stage. 
I8i0.  *  I  w*s  amused,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  *  with  observing 
yesterday  the  differences  of  countenance  and  manner  ir. 
the  ministers  whom  I  met  on  my  ride.  Ellice  (the:: 
friend)  would  not  look  at  me  at  all.  Charles  Wood  lookn: 
but  askance  and  with  the  hat  over  the  brow.  Grey  shout*  d. 
"  Wish  you  joy !  "  Lord  Howick  gave  a  remarkably  civil  and 
!^miling  nod;  and  Morpeth  a  hand  salute  with  all  his  might, 
as  we  crossed  in  riding.  On  Monday  night  after  the  divisioL, 
Feel  said  just  as  it  was  known  and  about  to  be  announce. 
"  Jamaica  was  a  good  horse  to  start." '  Of  his  own  sharr 
in  the  performance,  Mr.  Gladstone  only  says  that  he  spokr 
a  dry  speech  to  a  somewhat  reluctant  House.  ^I  cann*** 
work  up  my  matter  at  all  in  such  a  plight  However. 
ciirmidering  what  it  was,  they  behaved  very  well.  A  loud 
cboer  on  the  announcement  of  the  numbers  from  on: 
jjeojJe,  in  which  I  did  not  join.' 

To  have  won  the  race  by  so  narrow  a  majority  as  fivf 
set^med  to  the  whigs,  wearied  of  their  own  impotence  and 
JuHt  discredit,  a  good  plea  for  getting  out  of  office.  Perl 
pniceeded  to  begin  the  formation  of  a  government,  bat  tK" 
operation  broke  down  upon  an  affair  of  the  bedchamber, 
lie  supposed  the  Queen  to  object  to  the  removal  of  anji 
of  the  ladies  of  her  household,  and  the  Queen  suppos^i 
him  to  insist  on  the  removal  of  them  all.  The  sitaatioi! 
wtis  unedifying  and  nonsensical,  but  the  Queen  was  not 
yet  twenty,  and  Lord  Melbourne  had  for  once  failed  t" 
ti'ach  a  prudent  lesson.  A  few  days  saw  Melbourne  back  L- 
<ilTice,  and  in  office  he  remained  for  two  years  longer.^ 

II 

In  June  1839  the  understanding  arrived  at  with  Miv- 
Catherine  Glynne  during  the  previous  winter  in  Siciiv. 
ripened  into  a  definite  engagement,  and  on  the  25th  "f 
tho  following   July  their  marriage  took  place  amid  mu  I 

^  For  Mr.  Gladstone's  later  view  of    subject,  which,  he  says,  *  will  pr  t.- 
thm  transaction,    see    Glponinfjs.    i.    bly  never  see  the  lighL* 
p.  ;j&.    He  composed  a  letter  on  the 
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rejoiciog  and  festivity  at  Ha  warden.  At  the  same  time  and  CHAP. 
place,  Mary  (xlynne,  the  younger  sister,  was  married  to  y  '  y 
Lord  Lyttelton.  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  their  brother,  was  ^x.31. 
the  ninth,  and  as  was  to  happen,  the  last  baronet.  Their 
mother,  boru  Mary  Neville,  was  the  daughter  of  the  second 
Lord  Braybrooke  and  Mary  Grenville  his  wife,  sister  of  the 
firet  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  Hence  Lady  Glynne  was 
one  of  a  historic  clan,  gmnddaughter  of  George  Grenville, 
the  minister  of  American  taxation,  and  niece  of  William, 
Lord  Grenville,  head  of  the  cabinet  of  All  the  Talents  in 
180t5.  She  was  first  cousin  therefore  of  the  younger  Pitt, 
and  the  Glynnes  could  boast  of  a  family  connection  with 
three  prime  ministers,  or  if  we  choose  to  add  Lord  Chatham 
ffho  married  Hester  Grenville,  with  four.^  'I  told  her,'  Mr. 
Gladstone  recorded  on  this  occasion  of  their  engagement 
(June  8th),  *what  was  my  original  destination  and  desire 
in  life ;  in  what  sense  and  manner  I  remained  in  connection 
with  politics.  ...  I  have  given  her  (led  by  her  questions) 
these  passages  for  canons  of  our  living  :  — 

*  Jje  fronde,  onde  s'inf  ronda  tutto  I'orto 
Deir  Ortolan  o  eterno,  am'  io  cotanto, 
Quanto  da  lui  a  lor  di  bene  h  porto.'  * 

And  Dante  ag^ain  — 

*  In  la  sua  volontade  h  nostra  pace : 

Ella  k  quel  mare,  al  qual  tutto  si  muove.'  * 

In  few  human  unions  have  the  good  hopes  and  fond 
wishes  of  a  bridal  day  been  better  fulfilled  or  brought 
deeper  and  more  lasting  content.  Sixty  long  years  after, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  *  It  would  not  be  possible  to  unfold  in 
words  the  value  of  the  gifts  which  the  bounty  of  Providence 

1  Mr.  Gladstone  compiled  this  list  of  the  statesmen  in  the  maternal 
ancestry  of  his  children  :  — 

Riglit  Hon.  George  Grenville,         .        .  Great,  great  grandfather. 

Sir  W.  Wyndham,  ....  Great,  great,  great  grandfather. 

Lord  Chatham, Great,  great  granduncle-in-law. 

Mr.  Pitt, First  cousin  thrice  removed. 

Lord  Grenville, Great  granduncle. 

Mr.  Grenville, Great  granduncle. 

*  Paradiso,  xxvi.  64-6  — 

^  Love  for  each  plant  that  in  the  garden  grows. 

Of  the  Eternal  Gardener,  I  prove. 
Proportioned  to  the  goodness  he  bestows.'  —  Wbiobt. 
*/ftid.iii86.    See  above,  p.  216. 
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has  conferred  upon  me  through  her.'  And  the  UeBane 
remained  radiant  and  unclouded  to  the  distant  end. 
1840.  ^^  ^'^®  close  of  August,  after  posting  across  Scotland  froni 
Greenock  by  a  route  better  known  now  than  then  to  even- 
tourist,  the  young  couple  made  their  way  to  Fa^que,  whttr 
the  new  bride  found  an  auspicious  approach  and  the  kiud«s: 
of  welcomes.  Her  *  entrance  into  her  adoptive  family  wj> 
much  more  formidable  than  it  would  be  to  those  who  had  be«ti 
less  loved,  or  less  influential,  or  less  needed  and  leant  npoo. 
in  the  home  where  she  was  so  long  a  queen.'  At  Fawjuf 
all  went  as  usual.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  his  &ther  com- 
municated  that  he  meant  actually  to  transfer  to  his  i¥>r* 
his  Demerara  properties  —  Robertson  to  have  the  manage- 
ment. *'  This  increased  wealth,  so  much  beyond  my  neecK 
with  its  attendant  responsibility  is  very  burdensome,  however 
on  his  part  the  act  be  beautiful.' 


m 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1840  was  unimportant  and 
dreary.  The  government  was  tottering,  the  conservativr 
leaders  were  in  no  huriy  to  pluck  the  pear  before  it  wi-* 
ripe,  and  the  only  men  with  any  animating  principle  of  active 
public  policy  in  them  were  Cobden  and  the  League  agjun-: 
the  Corn  Law.  The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commor^ 
was  mainly  centred  in  the  case  of  Stockdale  and  the  public.^ 
tion  of  debates.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  earnest  thoughts 
were  still  far  away  from  what  he  found  to  be  the  dry  sawdust 
of  the  daily  politics,  as  the  following  lines  may  show :  — 

Mardi  16^A,  1840.  —  Manning  dined  with  us.  He  kindly  undf  r- 
took  to  revise  my  manuscript  on  *  Church  Principles.' 

March  I'^th.  — Yesterday  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Jame^ 
Hope.  He  came  to  tell  me,  with  great  generosity,  that  V 
would  always  respond  to  any  call,  according  to  the  best  of  hi- 
power,  which  I  might  make  on  him  for  the  behalf  of  the  common 
cause  —  he  had  given  up  all  views  of  advancement  in  his  prof  essi^  ~ 
— he  had  about  £400  a  year,  and  this,  which  includes  his  fellov- 
ship,  was  quite  sufficient  for  his  wants ;  his  time  would  be  derutf^i 
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to  cliarcli  objects ;  in  the  intermediate  region  he  considered  him- 
self as  having  the  first  tonsure. 

Hope  urged  strongly  the  principle,  '  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  j£^^\  3 ^^ 
calling ^  I  thought  even  over  strongly.  My  belief  is  that  he  fore- 
goes the  ministry  from  deeming  himself  unworthy.  .  .  .  The  object 
of  m  J  letter  to  Hope  was  in  part  to  record  on  paper  my  abhorrence 
of  party  in  tlie  church,  whether  Oxford  party  or  any  other. 

Miuvh  18th.  —  To-day  a  meeting  at  Peel's  on  the  China  ques- 
tion; considered  in  the  view  of  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
administration^  and  a  motion  will  accordingly  be  made  objecting 
to  the  attempts  to  force  the  Chinese  to  modify  their  old  relations 
with  us,  and  to  the  leaving  the  superintendent  without  military 
force.  It  was  decided  not  to  move  simultaneously  in  the  Lords  — 
particularly  because  the  radicals  would,  if  there  were  a  double 
motion,  act  not  on  the  merits  but  for  the  ministry.  Otherwise, 
it  seemed  to  be  thought  we  should  carry  a  motion.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  said,  *  God !  if  it  is  carried,  they  will  go,'  that  they  were 
as  near  as  possible  to  resignation  on  the  last  defeat,  and  would  not 
stand  it  again.  Peel  said,  he  understood  four  ministers  were  then 
strongly  for  resigning.  The  duke  also  said,  our  footing  in  China 
could  not  be  re-established,  unless  under  some  considerable  naval 
and  military  demonstration,  now  that  matters  had  gone  so  far. 
He  appeared  pale  and  shaken,  but  spoke  loud  and  a  good  deal, 
much  to  the  point  and  with  considerable  gesticulation.  The 
mind's  life  I  never  saw  more  vigorous. 

The  Chinese  question  was  of  the  simplest.  British 
subjects  insisted  on  smuggling  opium  into  China  in  the 
teeth  of  Chinese  law.  The  British  agent  on  the  spot 
began  war  against  China  for  protecting  herself  against  these 
malpractices.  There  was  no  pretence  that  China  was  in 
the  wrong,  for  in  fact  the  British  government  had  sent  out 
orders  that  the  opium-smugglers  should  not  be  shielded  ; 
but  the  orders  arrived  too  late,  and  war  having  begun.  Great 
Britain  felt  bound  to  see  it  through,  with  the  result  that 
rhina  was  compelled  to  open  four  ports,  to  cede  Hong 
Kong,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  six  hundred  thousand 
I>oimds.  So  true  is  it  that  statesmen  have  no  concern  with 
pater  nosters,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  vade  mecum 

VOL.   I  —  Q 
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of  the  moralist.  We  shall  soon  see  that  this  transactiv:. 
began  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone  uneasy,  as  was  indeed  to  U 
1840.  expected  in  anybody  who  held  that  a  state  should  liave  a 
conscience.^  On  April  8,  1840,  his  journal  says  :  *  liea4l  «■:. 
China.  House.  .  .  .  Spoke  heavily  ;  strongly  against  i  .- 
trade  and  the  war,  having  previously  asked  whether  r  •. 
speaking  out  on  them  would  do  harm,  and  hitving  W*  • 
authorised.'  An  unguarded  expression  brought  him  int**.. 
debating  scrape,  but  his  speech  abounded  in  the  i)ure  miU 
of  what  was  to  be  the  Gladstonian  word :  — 

I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  urged  as  a  crime  against  tL» 
Chinese  that  they  refused  provisions  to  those  who  refo-^I 
obedience  to  their  laws  whilst  residing  within  their  territorr.  I 
am  not  competent  to  judge  how  long  this  war  may  last,  nor  L'»^ 
protracted  may  be  its  operations,  but  this  I  can  say,  that  a  vot 
more  unjust  in  its  origin,  a  war  more  calculated  in  its  progresw'i  :  • 
cover  this  country  with  disgrace,  I  do  not  know  and  I  have  not  rv^ 
of.  Mr.  Macaulay  spoke  last  night  in  eloquent  terms  of  the  Brit>  - 
flag  waving  in  glory  at  Canton,  and  of  the  animating  effect  produt-*-: 
upon  the  minds  of  our  sailors  by  the  knowledge  that  in  no  countr. 
under  heaven  was  it  permitted  to  be  insulted.  But  how  coil-* 
it  to  pass  that  the  sight  of  that  flag  always  raises  the  sptrr* 
of  Englishmen  ?  It  is  because  it  has  always  been  associated  «:*'■ 
the  cause  of  justice,  with  opposition  to  oppression,  with  resi*- ' 
for  national  rights,  with  honourable  commercial  enterprise,  but  n-  •  * 
under  the  auspices  of  the  noble  lord  [Palmerston]  that  flag  is  hr»i<t'- . 
to  protect  an  infamous  contraband  traffic,  and  if  it  were  never  * 
be  hoisted  except  as  it  is  now  hoisted  on  the  coast  of  China.  ▼■ 
should  recoil  from  its  sight  with  horror,  and  should  never  a^a.-- 
feel  our  hearts  thrill,  as  they  now  thrill,  with  emotion  wht^n  / 
floats  magnificently  and  in  pride  upon  the  breeze.  .  .  .  Althov.j'. 
the  Chinese  were  undoubtedly  guilty  of  much  absurd  phraseoli-j-. . 
of  no  little  ostentatious  pride,  and  of  some  excess,  jn<  • 
in  my  opinion  is  with  them,  and  whilst  they  the  pacAr* 
and  semi-civilised  barbarians  have  it,  we  the  enlightened  asJ 
civilised  Christians  are  pursuing  objects  at  variance  both  with 
justice  and  with  religion.' 

»  See   Lord    Palmenton^B   speech,        *  Hansard,  3  8.  vol.  63,  p.  819. 
Aug.  10,  1S42. 
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May  lAth,  —  Consiilted  [various  persons]  on  opium.  All  but  Sir  CHAP. 
R.  Inglis  were  on  grounds  of  prudence  against  its  [a  motion  y  '  j 
against  the  compensation  demanded  from  China]  being  brought  ^y.  31. 
forward.  To  this  majority  of  friendly  and  competent  persons  I 
have  given  way,  I  hope  not  wrongfully ;  but  I  am  in  dread  of  the 
jodgiuent  of  God  upon  England  for  our  national  iniquity  towards 
rhina.  It  has  been  to  me  miatter  of  most  painful  and  anxious 
I'onsideration.  I  yielded  specifically  to  this;  the  majority  of  the 
persons  most  trustworthy  feel  that  to  make  the  motion  would,  our 
It^iers  being  in  such  a  position  and  disposition  with  respect  to  it, 
injure  the  cause.  June  IsL  —  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Slave  Trade.  [This  was  the  occasion  of  a  speech  from 
Prince  Albert,  who  presided.]  Exeter  Hall  crammed  is  really  a 
grand  spectacle.  Samuel  Wilberf orce  a  beautiful  speaker ;  in  some 
points  resembles  Macaulay.  Peel  excellent.  June  12th.  —  This 
evening  I  voted  for  the  Irish  education  grant ;  on  the  ground  that 
in  its  principle,  according  to  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  it  is  identical 
practically  with  the  English  grant  of  '33-8,  and  1  might  have 
abided  with  the  Kildare  Place  grant.  To  exclude  doctrine  from 
exposition  is  in  ray  judgment  as  truly  a  mutilation  of  scripture* 
as  to  omit  bodily  portions  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Hid  first  child  and  eldest  son  was  born  (June  8),  and 
Manning  and  Hope  became  his  godfathers;  these  two 
^vre  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  intimate  friends  at  this  period. 
JV)cial  diversions  were  never  wanting.  One  June  after-  * 
iioon  he  went  down  to  Greenwich,  *  Grillion's  fish  dinner  to 
tbe  Speaker.  Great  merriment ;  and  an  excellent  speech 
from  Stanley,  "  good  sense  and  good  nonsense."  A  modest 
fine  from  Morpeth.  But  though  we  dined  at  six,  these 
expeditions  do  not  suit  me.  I  am  ashamed  of  paying 
^2,  lOs.  for  a  dinner.  But  on  this  occasion  the  object  was  to 
d^  honour  to  a  dignified  and  impartial  Speaker.'  He  had 
Wen  not  at  all  grateful,  by  the  way,  for  the  high  honour  of 
admission  to  Grillion's  dining  club  this  year,  —  *  a  thing  quite 
alien  to  my  temperament,  which  requires  more  soothing  and 
'I'^tnestic  appliances  after  the  feverish  and  consuming  ex- 
t'tements  of  party  life;  but  the  rules  of  society  oblige  me 
^  submit.'    As  it  happened,  so  narrow  is  man's  foreknow- 
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BOOK    ledge,  Grillion's  down  to  the  very  eud  of  his  life,  neariy  nxtj 
years  ahead,  had  no  more  faithful  or  congenial  member. 


II. 
1840. 


July  Ist. — Last  evening  at  Lambeth  Palace  I  had  a  good  deal  ^f 
conversation  with  Colonel  Garwood  about  the  Duke  of  Wellingt'  \ 
and  about  Canada.  He  told  me  an  anecdote  of  Lord  Sei^ :. 
which  throws  light  upon  his  peculiar  reserve,  and  shows  it  ^>  c>- 
a  modesty  of  character,  combined  no  doubt  with  military  lul  r^ 
and  notions.  When  Captain  Colborne,  and  senior  officer  of  his  iu:.( 
in  the  21st  foot,  he  [Lord  Seaton]  was  military  secretary  to  General 
Fox  during  the  war.  A  majority  in  his  regiment  fell  vatuL* 
Gen.  Fox  desired  him  to  ascertain  who  was  the  senior  captaiu  "i 
the  co7/imand.  *  Captain  So-aud-so  of  the  80th  [I  think]/  *  Wr.v. 
to  Colonel  Gordon  and  recommend  him  to  his  royal  highness  :•  * 
the  vacant  majority.'  He  did  it.  The  answer  came  to  this  elf'-»  * 
*The  recommendation  will  not  be  refused,  but  we  are  surprisel  * 
see  that  it  comes  in  the  handwriting  of  Captain  Colborne,  the  vit/ 
man  who,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  service,  ought  to  have  th  • 
majority.'  General  Fox  had  forgotten  it,  and  Captain  Colb-n. 
had  not  reminded  him  !  The  error  was  corrected.  He  (Gurwo-i. 
said  he  had  never  known  the  Duke  of  Wellington  speak  on  t:.* 
subject  of  religion  but  once,  when  he  quoted  the  story  of  Olr.-r 
Cromwell  on  his  death-bed,  and  said :  <  That  state  of  grace,  in  ij . 
opinion,  is  a  state  or  habit  of  doing  right,  of  persevering  in  dutv. 
and  to  fall  from  it  is  to  cease  from  acting  right'  He  alwuj* 
attends  the  service  at  8  a.m.  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  says  it  i«  i 
duty  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  earlier  in  the  day  it  is  «i  •- 
charged  the  better.  July  2Ath,  Heard  [James]  Hope  in  the  H"  v* 
of  Lords  against  the  Chapters  bill ;  and  he  spoke  with  »*:•  . 
eloquence,  learning,  lofty  sentiment,  clear  and  piercing  dicti^r 
continuity  of  argument,  just  order,  sagacious  tact,  and  comprvh* : 
sive  method,  as  one  would  say  would  have  required  the  lrtni^*"t 
experience  as  well  as  the  greatest  natural  gifts.  Yet  he  never  ait- i 
before,  save  as  counsel  for  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railwm^ 
If  hearts  are  to  be  moved,  it  must  be  by  this  speech.*    July  27f  A.  — 

^  *  It  was  the  common  talk  of  Ox-  verdict  on  him  in  the  wonla,  **  Tut 

ford    how    the    most    distinguished  young  man^R  fortune  is   made.** '  — 

lawyer  of  the  day,  a  literary  man  and  Newman*t  Faneral  Sertnoa  on  J.  K. 

a  critic,   on   hearing  the   speech   in  Hope-Scott  in  Sermons  prtadked  •  » 

question,    pronounced    his    prompt  Vartoui  Ocea$(on$^  p.  269. 
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Again  went  over  and  got  up  the  subject  of  opium  compensation    CHAP. 
aa  it  respects  the  Chinese.     I  spoke  thereon  1^  hours  for  the  ^  ^^'  ^ 
liberation  of  my  conscience,  and  to  afford  the  friends  of  peace   j^^  3^ 
opposite  an  opportunity,  of  which  they  would  not  avail  themselves. 

In  August  he  tells  Mrs.  Gladstone  how  he  has  been  to 
(line  with  *such  an  odd  party  at  the  Guizots' ;  Austin,  radical 
lawyer;  John  Mill,  radical  reviewer;  M.  Gaskell,  Monckton 
Milnes,  Thirlwall,  new  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  George  Lewis, 
poor  law  commissioner.  Not  very  ill  mixed,  however.  The 
li<jst  is  extremely  nice.'  An  odd  party  indeed  ;  it  comprised 
four  at  lea^t  of  the  strongest  heads  in  England,  and  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  of  all  the  century  in  Europe. 

In  March  (1840)  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Lyttelton  went 
to  Eton  together  to  fulfil  the  ambitious  functions  of  examiner 
for  the  Newcastle  scholarship.  In  thanking  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  his  services,  Hawtrey  speaks  of  the  advantage  of  public 
men  of  his  stamp  undertaking  such  duties  in  the  good  cause 
of  the  established  system  of  education,  'as  against  the 
nonsense  of  utilitarians  and  radicals.*  The  questions  ran  in 
the  familiar  mould  in  divinity,  niceties  of  ancient  grammar, 
obscurities  of  classical  construction,  caprices  of  vocabulary, 
and  all  the  other  points  of  the  old  learning.  The  general 
merit  Mr.  Gladstone  found  'beyond  anything  possible  or 
conceivable'  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Eton  a  dozen  years 
before :  — 

We  sit  with  the  boys  (39  in  number)  and  make  about  ten  hours 
a  day  in  looking  over  papers  with  great  minuteness.  .  .  .  Although 
it  is  in  quantity  hard  work,  it  is  lightened  by  a  warm  interest,  and 
the  refreshment  of  early  love  upon  a  return  to  this  sweet  place.  It 
is  work  apart  from  human  passion,  and  is  felt  as  a  moral  relaxation, 
though  it  is  not  one  in  any  other  sense.  .  .  .  This  is  a  curious 
experience  to  me,  of  jaded  body  and  mind  refreshed.  I  propose  for 
Latin  theme  a  little  sentence  of  Burke's  which  runs  to  this  effect, 
•Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  and  the  giver ;  and  adulation 
is  not  of  more  service  to  the  people  than  to  kings.'  April  2nd,  — 
The  statistics  become  excessively  interesting.  Henry  Hallam 
gained,  and  now  stands  second  [the  brother  of  his  dead  friend]. 
AprU  3rdL  —  In,  6  hours ;  out,  from  4  to  5  hours  more  upon  the 
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papers.  Vinegar,  thank  God,  carries  my  eyes  through  so  much  m.*., 
and  the  occupation  is  deeply  interesting,  especially  on  Halla:^  « 
1840.  account.  Our  labours  were  at  one  time  anuous  and  critical^  ti- 
two  leaders  being  1388  and  1390  respectively.  At  night,  h<.m- 
ever,  all  was  decided.  April  4th.  12.2.  —  Viva  voce  for  fourt--* . 
select.  At  2^  Seymour  was  announced  scholar  to  the  Ik)vs.  a:.! 
chaired  forthwith.  Hallam,  medallist.  It  was  quite  i.w-. 
powering. 

Henry  Hallam  was  the  second  son  of  the  historian*  thr 
junior  of  Arthur  by  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  Mr.  (iU'i- 
stone  more  than  a  generation  later  described  a  touchiLj 
supplement  to  his  Eton  story.  ^  In  1850  Henry  Hallam  Li^i 
attained  an  age  exceeding  only  by  some  four  years  the  lie: 
of  his  brother's  life.  During  that  autumn  I  was  travt-lhi:;: 
post  between  Turin  and  Genoa,  upon  my  road  to  N\iple>. 
A  family  coach  met  us  on  the  road,  and  the  glanot'  <if  . 
moment  at  the  inside  showed  me  the  familiar  face  « : 
Mr.  Hallam.  I  immediately  stopped  my  carriage,  descendtO. 
and  mn  after  his.  On  overtaking  it,  I  found  the  dark  clou-l* 
accumulated  on  his  brow,  and  learned  with  indescribali'.* 
pain  that  be  was  on  his  way  home  from  Florence,  where  1^ 
had  just  lost  his  second  and  only  remaining  son.  from  a . 
attack  corresponding  in  its  suddenness  and  its  devastatir.;: 
rapidity  with  that  which  had  struck  down  his  eldest  U>r. 
son  seventeen  years  before.' 

At  Fasque,  where  his  autumn  sojourn  began  in  Septembtrr. 
he  threw  himself  with  special  ardour  into  his  design  f  " 
a  college  for  Scotch  episcopalians,  especially  for  the  traiuic^' 
of  clergy.     He  wrote  to  Manning  (Aug.  81,  1840) :  — 

Hope  and  I  have  been  talking  and  writing  upon  a  scheme  f*-: 
raising  money  to  found  in  Scotland  a  college  akin  in  structunf  * 
the  Romish  seminaries  in  England;  that  is  to  say^  partly  f  * 
training  the  clergy,  partly  for  affording  an  education  to  the  rl.  . 
dren  of  the  gentry  and  others  who  now  go  chiefly  to  presbyter.ii 
schools  or  are  tended  at  home  by  presbyterian  tutors*  I  thir/< 
£25,000  would  do  it,  and  that  it  might  be  got  I  must  hare  r.  - 
father's  sanction  before  committiug  myself  to  it   Hope's  intend'*. 
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absence  for  the  winter  is  a  great  blow.     Were  he  to  be  at  home  I    CHAP. 
do  not  doubt  that  great  progress  might  be  made.      In  the  kirk  ^  j 

toil  and  troable,  double,  double,  the  fires  burn  and  cauldrons    ^Et.SI, 
bubble:  and    though  I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  yery  speedy  or 
extensive  resumption  by  the  church  of  her  spiritual  rights,  she 
may  have  a  great  part  to  play.     At  present  slie  is  very  weakly 
manned,  and  this  is  the  way  I  think  to  strengthen  the  crew. 

The  scheme  expanded  as  time  went  on.  His  father  threw 
himself  into  it  with  characteristic  energy  and  generosity, 
contributing  many  thousand  pounds,  for  the  sum  required 
j^^reatly  exceeded  the  modest  figure  above  mentioned.  Mr. 
filadstone  conducted  a  laborious  and  sometimes  vexatious 
(•(jrrespondence  in  the  midst  of  more  important  public 
tares.  Plans  were  mature,  and  adequate  funds  were  forth- 
coming, and  in  the  autumn  of  1842  Hope  and  the  two 
CHadstones  made  what  they  found  an  agreeable  tour, 
examining  the  various  localities  for  a  site,  and  finally 
deciding  on  a  spot  'on  a  mountain-stream,  ten  miles  from 
Perth,  at  the  very  gate  of  the  highlands.'  It  was  1846 
l»efore  the  college  at  Glenalmond  was  opened  for  its  destined 
I'urposes.^  We  all  know  examples  of  men  holding  opinions 
with  trencbancy,  decision,  and  even  a  kind  of  fervour,  and 
yet  with  no  strong  desire  to  spread  them.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  at  all  times  of  very  different  temper  ;  consumed  with 
missionary  energy  and  the  fire  of  ardent  propagandism. 

He  laboured  hard  at  the  fourth  edition  of  his  book, 
sometimes  getting  eleven  hours  of  work,  '  a  good  day  as 
times  go,'  —  Montesquieu,  Burke,  Bacon,  Clarendon,  and 
others  of  the  masters  of  civil  and  historic  wisdom  being 
laid  under  ample  contribution.  By  Christmas  he  was  at 
Hawarden.  In  January  he  made  a  speech  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Liverpool  for  the  foundation  of  a  church  union,  and  a  few 
(lays  later  he  hurried  off  to  Walsall  to  help  his  brother  John, 
then  the  tory  candidate,  and  a  curious  incident  happened:  — 

I  either  provided  myself,  or  I  was  furnished  from  headquarters, 
with  a  packet  of  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  corn  laws.     These  I 

*  The  reader  who  cares  for  further  particulars  may  consult  the  Mtmoirn 
0/ J.  n,  Hope-ScoU,  I  pp.  248,  281-^  ;  and  ii.  p.  291. 
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read,  and  I  extracted  from  them  the  chief  material  of  my  tpeeefan. 
I  dare  say  it  was  sad  stuff,  furbished  up  at  a  moment's  notice.  \\f 
1841  carried  the  election.  Gobden  sent  me  a  challenge  to  attend  4 
public  discussion  of  the  subject.  Whether  this  was  quite  fai*. 
I  am  not  certain,  for  I  was  young,  made  no  pretension  to  be  &: 
expert,  and  had  never  opened  my  lips  in  parliament  on  the  snbject 
But  it  afforded  me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  decline  with  modestj 
and  with  courtesy  as  well  as  reason.  I  am  sorry  to  sa^'  thau  * 
the  best  of  ray  recollection,  I  did  far  otherwise,  and  the  pith  of  i^y 
answer  was  made  to  be  that  I  regarded  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Lea^  .• 
as  no  better  than  a  big  borough-mongering  association.  Such  «^- 
my  first  capital  offence  in  the  matter  of  protection ;  redeemed  fruL. 
public  condemnation  only  by  obscurity. 

The  letters  are  preserved,  but  a  sentence  or  two  fr«>m 
Mr.  Gladstone's  to  Cobden  are  enough.  '  The  phrases  whit  L 
you  quote  from  a  report  in  the  Times  have  reference,  not  t- 
the  corn  law,  but  to  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  and  its  uj»iT4- 
tions  in  Walsall.  Complaining  apparently  of  these,  y«'u 
desire  me  to  meet  you  in  discussion,  not  upon  the  Leag^:- 
but  upon  the  corn  law.  I  cannot  conceive  two  subj^t* 
more  distinct.  I  admit  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  ti.: 
corn  laws  to  be  a  subject  fairly  0{)en  to  discussion,  althou^': 
I  have  a  strong  opinion  against  it.  But  as  to  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  I  do  not  admit  that  any  equitable  doui : 
can  be  entertained  as  to  the  character  of  its  present  pn- 
ceedings;  and,  excepting  a  casual  familiarity  of  phni^\ 
I  adhere  rigidly  to  the  substance  of  the  sentiments  wLi< 
I  have  exi)ressed.  I  know  not  who  may  be  answenib> 
for  these  measures,  nor  was  your  name  known  to  me,  «•: 
in  my  recollection  at  the  time  when  I  spoke.'  Time  so*:, 
changed  all  this,  and  showed  who  was  teacher  and  who  t. 
learner. 

By  and  by  the  session  of  1841  opened,  the  whigs  movinj: 
steadily  towards  their  fall,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  almost  over- 
whelmed with  floods  of  domestic  business.  He  settled  in  t!  »- 
pleasant  region  which  is  to  the  metropolis  what  Delphi  u»s 
to  the  habitable  earth,  and  where,  if  we  include  in  it  Downinc 
Street,  he  passed  all  the  most  important  years  of  his  life 
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in  London.^     Though  he  speaks  of  being  overwhelmed  by    CHAP. 
domestic  business,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  hard  beset  by  ^  ^^'  ^ 
all  the  demands  of  early  housekeeping,  yet  he  very  speedily  ^^x.a2. 
recovered  his   balance.      He  resisted  now.  and  always  as 
jealously  as  he  could  those  promiscuous  claims  on  time  and 
attention  by  which  men  of  less  strenuous  purpose  suffer  the 
effectiveness  of  their  lives  to  be  mutilated.     '  I  well  know,* 
he  writes  to  his  young  wife  who  was  expecting  him  to  join 
her  at  Hagley,  *  you  would  not  have  me  come  on  any  con- 
ditions with  which  one's  sense  of  duty  could  not  be  quieted, 
and  would  (I  hope)  send  me  back  by  the  next  train.     These 
delays  are  to  you  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  domestic  and  political   engagements.      The 
case  is  one  that  scarcely  admits  of  compromise  ;   the  least 
that  is  required   in  order  to  the   fulfilment  of  one's  duty 
is  constant  bodily  presence  in  London  until  the  fag-end  of 
the  session  is  fairly  reached.' 
Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  passing  days  :  — 

March  12thy  1841.  —  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No,  90 ;  ominous.  March 
IM.  —  Went  to  see  Kef orm  Club.  Sat  to  Bradley  2^.  London 
Library  committee.  Carlton  Library  committee.  Corrected  two 
}»roof-sheets.  Conversed  an  hour  and  a  half  with  Mr.  Richmond, 
who  came  to  tea,  chiefly  on  my  plan  for  a  picture-life  of  Christ. 
Chess  with  C.  [his  wife].  March  l^th  (Sunday), — Communion 
(St  James's),  St.  Margaret's  afternoon.  Wrote  on  Ephes.  v.  1,  and 
read  it  aloud  to  servants.  March  20th.  — City  to  see  Freshfield. 
Afternoon  service  in  Saint  Paul's.  What  an  image,  what  a 
crowd  of  images !  Amidst  the  unceasing  din,  and  the  tumult 
of  men  hurrying  this  way  and  that  for  gold,  or  pleasure,  or  some 
self^esire,  the  vast  fabric  thrusts  itself  up  to  heaven  and  firmly 
plants  itself  on  soil  begrudged  to  an  occupant  that  yields  no  lucre. 
But  the  city  cannot  thrust  forth  its  cathedral ;  and  from  thence 
arises  the  harmonious  measured  voice  of  intercession  from  day  to 
<laj.  The  church  praying  and  deprecating  continually  for  the 
Wng  mass  that  are  dead  while  they  live,  from  out  of  the  very 

^His  firat  house  wafi  13  Carlton  which  was  bis  London  home  until 

House  Terrace,  then  his  father  gave  1875.     From  1876  to  1880  he  occu- 

«im  6  CaritoD  Gardens.     In  1866  he  pied  73  Harley  Street., 
P^hased  11  Carlton  House  Terrace, 
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centre  of  that  mass ;  silent  and  lonesome  is  her  shrine,  amidst  Xh" 
noise,  the  thunder  of  multitudes.  Silent,  lonesome,  motiooles*. 
ISIl.  y^^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^®  »  ^^^  were  we  not  more  dead  than  the  stones,  whi«.i 
built  into  that  sublime  structure  witness  continually  to  what  is  gre&: 
and  everlasting,  —  did  priest  or  chorister,  or  the  casual  worshipp^* 
but  apprehend  the  grandeur  of  his  function  in  that  spot, —  the  xtr. 
heart  must  burst  with  the  tide  of  emotions  gathering  within  it 
Oh  for  speed,  speed  to  the  wings  of  that  day  when  this  gloriuw.. 
unfulfilled  outline  of  a  church  shall  be  charged  as  a  hiT>^ 
with  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  His  war  again«- 
the  world;  when  the  intervals  of  space  and  time  within  ::» 
walls,  now  untenanted  by  any  functions  of  that  holy  work. 
8hall  be  thickly  occupied;  and  when  the  glorious  sights  xxi- 
sounds  which  shall  arrest  the  passenger  in  his  haste  that  he  mh^ 
sanctify  his  purposes  by  worship,  shall  be  symbols  still  failinc:  * 
express  the  fulness  of  the  power  of  God  developed  among  H^* 
people. 

March  21.  —  Wrote  on  1  Thess.  v.  17,  and  read  it  to  servant* 
Read  The  Young  Communicants  ;  Bishop  HalTs  Life.  It  seen.- 
as  if  at  this  time  the  number  and  close  suc(ression  of  octuj*-- 
tions  without  any  great  present  reward  of  love  or  joy,  and  chi»*d. 
belonging  to  an  earthly  and  narrow  range,  were  my  s{iec..i 
trial  and  discipline.  Other  I  seem  hardly  to  have  any  of  da:''» 
pressure.  Health  in  myself  and  those  nearest  me;  (comparative 
wealth  and  success;  no  strokes  from  God;  no  opportunity  'f 
pardoning  others,  for  none  offend  me. 

April  3.  — Two  or  three  nights  ago  Mrs.  Wilbraham  toli 
(.■atherine  that  Stanley  was  extremely  surprised  to  find,  after  L> 
s|}eech  on  the  Tarn  worth  and  Rugby  railway  bill,  that  Peel  h^i 
been  very  much  annoyed  with  the  expression  he  had  used  :  'that 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  in  pleading  for  the  bill  made  use  of  x\\ 
that  art  and  ingenuity  with  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  iin»^r 
up  a  statement  for  that  House,'  and  that  he  showed  his  anno;.- 
a  nee  very  much  by  his  manner  to  him,  S,,  afterwards.  He,  u{v.' 
reflecting  that  this  was  the  probable  cause,  wrote  a  note  to  Peel  •• 
mt  matters  to  rights,  in  which  he  succeeded ;  but  he  thought  Pe-' 
very  thin-skinned.  Wm.  C'owper  told  me  the  other  day  at  Milne>*- 
tlifit  Lord  John  Russell  is  remarkable  among  his  colleagues  f«  * 
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his  anxiety  during  the  recess  for  the  renewal  of  the  session  of  CHAP, 

parliament;  that  he  always  argues  for  fixing  an   early  day  of  ^          ^ 

meeting,  and  finds  pleas  for  it,  and  finds  the  time  long  until  it  j^  ^^ 
lecommences. 

A  visit  to  Nuneham  (April  12)  and  thence  to  Oxford 
brought  him  into  the  centre  of  the  tractarians.  He  saw 
mach  of  Hamilton,  went  to  afternoon  service  at  Littlemore, 
breakfasted  in  company  with  Newman  at  Merton,  had  a  long 
eonve»ation  with  Pusey  on  Tract  90,  and  gathered  that 
Newman  thought  differently  of  the  Council  of  Trent  from 
what  he  had  thought  a  year  or  two  back,  and  that  he 
differed  from  Pusey  in  thinking  the  English  reformation 
uncatholic.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  No.  90  had  the 
appearance  to  his  mind  of  being  written  by  a  man,  if  in,  not 
of.  the  church  of  England ;  and  would  be  interpreted  as 
eihibiting  the  Tridentine  system  for  the  ideal,  the  anglican 
for  a  mutilated  and  Just  tolerable  actual.  Then  in  the  same 
month  he  *  finished  Palmer  on  the  Articles,  deep,  earnest, 
and  generally  trustworthy.  Worked  upon  a  notion  of  private 
eucharistical  devotions,  to  be  chiefly  compiled ;  and  attended 
a  meeting  about  colonial  bishoprics,'  where  he  spoke  but 
indifferently. 


IV 

In  1841  the  whigs  in  the  expiring  hours  of  their  reign 
launched  parliament  and  parties  upon  what  was  to  be  the 
grand  marking  controversy  of  the  era.  To  remedy  the  dis- 
order into  which  expenditure,  mainly  due  to  highhanded 
foreign  policy,  had  brought  the  national  finance,  they  proposed 
to  reconstruct  the  fiscal  system  by  reducing  the  duties  on 
foreign  sugar  and  timber,  and  substituting  for  Wellington's 
corn  law  a  fixed  eight  shilling  duty  on  impoi*ted  wheat. 
The  wiser  heads,  like  Lord  Spencer,  were  aware  that  as  an 
electioneering  expedient  the  new  policy  would  bring  them 
little  luck,  but  their  position  in  any  case  was  desperate.  The 
handling  of  their  proposals  was  curiously  maladroit ;  and  even 
if  it  had  been  otherwise,  ministerial  repute  alike  for  com- 
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petency  and  for  sincerity  was  so  damaged  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  country,  that  their  doom  was  certain. 
2g4i.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  slave-grown  sugar  from  foreign 
countries  was  as  obnoxious  to  the  abolitionist  as  it  was  u^ 
advantageous  to  the  West  Indian  proprietors,  and  both  •  f 
these  powerful  sections  were  joined  by  the  corn-growt;. 
well  aware  that  his  turn  would  come  next.  Many  mrtt- 
ings  took  place  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's  upon  the  sugar  rest-!  .- 
tions,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  worked  up  the  papers  and  figurn 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  speak  if  necessary.  At  one  of  thtfac 
meetings,  by  the  way,  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  wnir 
down  that  Peel  had  the  tradesmen's  household  books  uj-c 
his  desk  —  a  circumstance  that  he  mentioned  also  to  tic 
present  writer,  when  by  chance  we  found  ourselves  togetlt-r 
in  the  same  room  fifty  years  later. 

On  May  10th,  his  speech  on  the  sugar  duties  came  off  .z 
due  course.  In  this  speech  he  took  the  sound  point  that  tl.- 
new  arrangement  must  act  as  an  encouragement  to  the  si.!*' 
trade,  Hhat  monster  which,  while  war,  pestilence,  and  fam::- 
were  slaying  their  thousands,  slew  from  year  to  rear  wivJ 
unceasing  operation  its  tens  of  thousands.'  As  he  went  •£;. 
he  fell  upon  Mucaulay  for  being  member  of  a  cabinet  tr./ 
was  thus  deserting  a  cause  in  which  Macaulay's  father  1:a' 
been  the  unseen  ally  of  Wilberforce,  and  the  pillar  of  '.  - 
strength,  — '  a  man  of  profound  benevolence,  of  acute  uii'i«  '• 
standing,  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  of  that  self-denvi- ; 
temper  which  is  content  to  work  in  secret,  and  to  seek  f 
its  reward  beyond  the  grave.'  Macaulay  was  the  last  m»:. 
to  suffer  rebuke  in  silence,  and  he  made  a  sharp  reply  • ' 
the  following  day,  followed  by  a  magnanimous  peaee-roak.i.j 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair. 

Meanwhile  the  air  was  thick  and  loud  with  nimoar». 
Lord  Eliot  told  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  middle  of  the  drluv 
that  there  had  been  a  stormy  cabinet  that  morning,  and  il-t 
ministei*s  had  at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  follow  U*: ' 
Spencer's  advice,  to  resign  and  not  to  dissolve.  When  ti  - 
division  on  the  sugar  duties  was  taken,  ministers  were  U-at'' 
(May  19)  by  a  majority  of  36,  after  fine  performances  fmi 
Sir  Robert,  and  a  good  one  from  Palmerston  on  the  oC  • : 
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side.  The  cabinet,  with  a  tenacity  incredible  in  our  own  day, 
were  still  for  holding  on  until  their  whole  scheme,  with  the 
[•t)pular  element  of  cheap  bread  in  it,  was  fully  before  the  jet.  S2. 
country.  Peel  immediately  countered  them  by  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence,  and  this  was  carried  (June  4)  by  a 
majority  of  one  :  — 

On  Saturday  morning  the  division  in  the  House  of  Commons 
presented  a  scene  of  the  most  extraordinary  excitement.  While 
we  were  in  our  lobby  we  were  told  that  we  were  312  and  the 
goTemment  either  311  or  312.    It  was  also  known  that  they  had 

4)rought  down  Lord who  was  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of 

total  idiocy.  After  returning  to  the  House  I  went  to  sit  near  the 
bar^  where  the  other  party  were  coming  in.  We  had  all  been 
counted,  312,  and  the  tellers  at  the  government  end  had  counted 
to  308;  there  remained  behind  this  unfortunate  man,  reclining  in 
a  chair,  evidently  in  total  unconsciousness  of  what  was  proceeding. 
Loud  cries  had  been  raised  from  our  own  side,  when  it  was  seen 
that  he  was  being  brought  up,  to  clear  the  bar  that  the  whole 
Houi^e  might  witness  the  scene,  and  every  one  stood  up  in  intense 
curiosity.  There  were  now  only  this  figure,  less  human  even  than 
an  antomaton,  and  two  persons,  E.  Stuart  and  E.  Ellice,  pushing 
the  chair  in  which  he  lay.  A  loud  cry  of  'Shame,  Shame,' 
hnrRt  from  our  side;  those  opposite  were  silent.  Those  three 
were  counted  without  passing  the  tellers,  and  the  moment  after 
we  saw  that  our  tellers  were  on  the  right  in  walking  to  the  table, 
indicating  that  we  had  won.  Fremantle  gave  out  the  numbers, 
and  then  the  intense  excitement  raised  by  the  sight  we  had 
^tnessed  found  vent  in  our  enthusiastic  (qu>te  irregular)  hurrah 
^th  great  waving  of  hats.  Upon  looking  back  I  am  sorry  to  think 
bow  much  I  partook  in  the  excitement  that  prevailed ;  but  how 
^'ould  it  be  otherwise  in  so  extraordinary  a  case  ?  I  thought  Lord 
John's  a  great  speech  —  it  was  delivered  too  under  the  pressure  of 
?reat  indisposition.  He  has  risen  with  adversity.  He  seemed 
rather  below  par  as  a  leader  in  1835  when  he  had  a  clear  majority, 
and  the  ball  nearly  at  his  foot ;  in  each  successive  year  the  strength 
of  his  government  has  sunk  and  his  own  has  risen. 

Then  came  the  dissolution,  and  an  election  memorable  in 
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the  history  of  party.  Thinking  quite  as  much  of  the  Scot'  K 
college,  the  colonial  bishoprics,  and  Tract  Ninety,  as  of  sugar 
1841.  duties  or  the  corn  law,  Mr.  Gladstone  hastened  to  Newark. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  new  colleague  who  had  been  pn^ 
vided  for  him.  '  As  a  candidate,'  he  writes  to  his  wife, '  Li»n: 
John  Manners  is  excellent;  his  speaking  is  popular  aii<i 
effective,  and  he  is  a  good  canvasser,  by  virtue  not  I  think  of 
effort,  but  of  a  general  kindliness  and  warmth  of  dispositiot. 
which  naturally  shows  itself  to  every  one.  Nothing  can  ?•• 
more  satisfactory  than  to  have  such  a  partner.'  In  his  adiln*^* 
Mr.  Gladstone  only  touched  on  the  poor  law  and  the  c<»r: 
law.  On  the  first  he  would  desire  liberal  treatment  f-  r 
aged,  sick,  and  widowed  poor,  and  reasonable  discretion  :• 
the  local  administrators  of  the  law.  As  to  the  second,  tL-^ 
protection  of  native  agriculture  is  an  object  of  the  fir>: 
economical  and  national  importance,  and  should  be  secun^ti 
by  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  foreign  grain.  ^  Manner* 
and  I,'  he  says,  '  were  returned  as  protectionists.  My  speeciic^ 
were  of  absolute  dulness,  but  I  liave  no  doubt  they  werr 
sound  in  the  sense  of  my  leaders  Peel  and  Graham  an«! 
others  of  the  party.'  The  election  offered  no  new  incidents. 
One  old  lady  reproached  him  for  not  being  content  wit' 
keeping  bread  and  sugar  from  the  people,  but  likewise  by  i 
new  faith,  the  mysterious  monster  of  Puseyism,  stealing  awaj 
from  them  the  bread  of  life.  He  found  the  wesleyans  8hak\, 
partly  because  they  disliked  his  book  and  were  afraid  of  thf 
Oxford  Tracts,  and  partly  from  his  refusal  to  suhBcribe  V 
their  school.  Otherwise,  flags,  bands,  suppers,  procession^, 
all  went  on  in  high  ceremonial  order  as  before.  Day  afi**r 
day  passed  with  nothing  worse  tlian  the  threat  of  a  bhi' 
candidate,  but  one  Sunday  morning  (June  26)  as  peop'* 
came  out  of  church,  they  found  an  address  on  the  walls  an  : 
a  dark  rumour  got  afloat  that  the  new  man  had  brou^i:* 
heavy  bags  of  money.  For  this  rumour  there  was  no  foiui<b- 
tion,  but  it  inspired  annoying  fears  in  the  good  and  cheerfu! 
hopes  in  the  bad.  The  time  was  in  any  case  too  short*  an<i 
at  four  o'clock  on  June  21>  the  poll  was  found  to  be,  Gl»«i- 
stone  633,  Manners  630,  Hobhouse  391.  His  own  electi* :: 
safely  over,  Mr.  Gladstone  turned  to  take  part  in  a  fier** 
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contest  in  which  Sir  Stephen  Gly nne  was  candidate  for  the  rep-  CHAP. 
refutation  of  Flintshire,  but  *•  bribery,  f aggotry,  abduction,  ^  ' 
{wrsonation,  riot,  factious  delays,  landlord's  intimidations,  ^t.S2. 
partiality  of  authorities,'  carried  the  day,  and  to  the  bitter 
ilbinay  of  Hawarden,  Sir  Stephen  was  narrowly  beaten.  One 
ancient  dame,  overwhelmed  by  the  defeat  of  the  family  that 
f(»r  eighty  years  she  had  idolised,  cried  aloud  to  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
'I  am  a  great  woman  for  thinking  of  the  Lord,  but  O,  my 
liearlady,  this  has  put  it  all  out  of  my  head.'  The  election 
iiivolved  him  in  what  would  now  be  thought  a  whimsical 
Lorretjpondence  with  one  of  the  Grosvenor  family,  who  com- 
plained of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  violating  the  sacred  canons  of 
fkctioneering  etiquette  by  canvassing  Lord  Westminster's 
Itnants.  '  I  did  think,'  says  the  wounded  patrician,  '  that 
interference  between  a  landlord  with  whose  opinions  you 
ivere  acquainted  and  his  tenants  was  not  justifiable  according 
to  those  laws  of  delicacy  and  propriety  which  I  considered 
binding  in  such  cases.' 

At  last  he  was  able  to  snatch  a  holiday  with  his  wife  and 
ehiid  by  the  seaside  at  Hoylake,  which  rather  oddly  struck 
liim  as  being  like  Paestum  without  the  temples.  He  read 
iway  at  Gibbon  and  Dante  until  he  went  to  Hawarden, 
partly  to  consider  the  state  of  its  financial  affairs ;  as  to 
these  something  is  to  be  said  later.  '  Walked  alone  in 
the  Hawarden  grounds,'  he  says  one  day  during  his  stay ; 
' ruminated  on  the  last-named  subject  [accounts],  also  on 
anticipated  changes  [in  government]  •  I  can  digest  the 
crippled  religious  action  of  the  state  ;  but  I  cannot  be  a 
[arty  to  exacting  by  blood  opium  compensation  from  the 
Chinese.'  Then  to  London  (Aug.  18).  He  attended  the 
select  party  meetings  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's  and  Lord 
Aberdeen's.  Dining  at  Grillion's  he  heard  Stanley,  speak- 
ing of  the  new  parliament,  express  a  high  opinion  of 
R(iebuck  as  an  able  man  and  clear  speaker,  likely  to  make 
5^  figure ;  and  also  of  Cobden  as  a  resolute  perspicacious  man, 
familiar  with  all  the  turns  of  his  subject ;  and  when  the  new 
House  assembled,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  for  himself  that 
'Cobden  wUl  he  a  worrying  man  on  com,''  This  was  Cobden's 
first  entry  into  the  House.     At  last  the  whigs  were  put  out 
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of  office  by  a  majority  of  91,  and  Peel  undertook  t4>  fonu  i 

government. 

Aug.  31/41.  —  In  consequence  of  a  note  received  tbis  momiry 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel  I  went  to  him  at  half-past  eleven.  T^ 
following  is  the  substance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  eonversat:  - 1 
He  said :  *  In  this  great  struggle,  in  which  we  have  been  and  i.-  i 
to  be  engaged,  the  chief  importance  will  attach  to  questions  :! 
finance.  It  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  undertake  the  bu^iii--^ 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  detail ;  I  therefore  have  a^L-; 
Goulburn  to  fill  that  office,  and  I  shall  be  simply  first  lord,  ij 
think  we  shall  be  very  strong  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  u.-  ^ 
part  of  this  arrangement  you  will  accept  the  post  of  vice-presi«I-  * 
of  the  board  of  trade,  and  conduct  the  business  of  that  dr|.  i:*- 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  Lord  Bipon  as  presio*: 
I  consider  it  an  office  of  the  highest  importance,  and  you  ^ 
have  my  unbounded  confidence  in  it'  * 

I  said, '  of  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  that  office  at :!  - 
present  time  I  am  w^ll  aware ;  but  it  is  right  that  I  should  mJ 
as  strongly  as  I  can,  that  I  really  am  not  fit  for  it.     I  have  \ 
general  knowledge  of  trade  whatever  j  with  a  few  questions  I  — 
acquainted,  but  they  are  such  as  have  come  across  me  incidental'.; 
He  said,  *  The  satisfactory  conduct  of  an  office  of  that  kind  mi.«- 
after  all  depend  more  upon  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the   in*:, 
than  upon  the  precise  amount  of  his  previous  knowle«lge.     I 
also  think  you  will  find  Lord  Ripon  a  perfect  master  of  tir-r 
subjects,  and  depend  upon  it  with  these  appointments  at  t. 
board  of  trade  we  shall  carry  the  whole  commercial  intei^ri* 
of  the  country  with  us.' 


1  *  At  that  period  the  board  of  trade  how  much  of  the  public  l 

was  the   department  which   admin-  was  transacted  in  it.     ReTenuv  «^ 

istered  to  a  great  extent  the  functions  then  larp^ely  Involred  :  and  hr^.-  ♦.  \ 

that   have    since  passed  principaUy  imagine,    it   came    about    tkax   t>.> 

into  the  hands  of  the  treasury,  con-  business  was  taken   over  in  a  jn . 

nected  with  the  fiscal  laws  of  the  degree  by  the   treaauTV.      I  b-tw  ' 

country.*  —  Mr.  GladsUnie  at  LeedSy  have  drawn  up  new  tarills  in  N'l. 

Oct.  8,  1881.    In  18^0,  writing  to  Mr.  at  the  B.  of  T.  in  IW2  and  !*!♦  " 

Chamberlain,  then  president,  he  says :  and  at  the  treasury  in  185S  ajid  1^  ■ 

*  If  you  were  to  look  back  to  the  re-  Why  and    how  the    old    B.    t4    T 

cords  of  your  department  thirty-five  functions  also  passed  in  pan  t«»  •* 

and  forty  yean  ago,  you  would  find  F.  O.  X  do  not  ao  weU  kuow/ 
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He  resumed, '  If  there  be  any  other  arrangement  that  you  would 
prefer,  my  value  and  "  affectionate  regard  "  for  you  would  make 
me  most  desirous  to  effect  it  so  far  as  the  claims  of  others  would 
permit  To  be  perfectly  frank  and  unreserved,  I  should  tell  you, 
that  there  are  many  reasons  which  would  have  made  me  wish  to 
send  you  to  Ireland ;  but  upon  the  whole  I  think  that  had  better 
not  be  done.  Some  considerations  connected  with  the  presbyte- 
riaud  of  Ireland  make  me  prefer  on  the  whole  that  we  should  adopt 
a  different  plan.*  Then,  if  I  had  had  the  exchequer,  I  should 
bare  asked  you  to  be  financial  secretary  to  the  treasury;  but 
imder  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  that  would  be  an  office 
of  secondary  importance  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  estimate  that 
I  now  propose  to  you  by  the  mere  name  which  it  bears.'  He  also 
made  an  allusion  to  the  admiralty  of  which  I  do  not  retain  the 
exact  form.  But  I  rather  interposed  and  said,  *  My  objection  on 
the  score  of  fitness  would  certainly  apply  with  even  increased  force 
to  anything  connected  with  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the 
country,  for  of  them  I  know  nothing.  Nor  have  I  any  other  object 
in  view;  there  is  no  office  to  which  I  could  designate  myself..  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  act  upon  your  judgment  as  to  my  qualifica- 
tions.  If  it  be  your  deliberate  wish  to  make  me  vice-president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  I  will  not  decline  it ;  I  will  endeavour  to  put 
iDTself  into  harness,  and  to  prepare  myself  for  the  place  in  the 
best  manner  I  can ;  but  it  really  is  an  apprenticeship.'  He  said, 
'  I  hope  you  will  be  content  to  act  upon  the  sense  which  others 
entertain  of  your  suitableness  for  this  office  in  particular,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  a  good  arrangement  both  with  a  view  to  the  present 
oonduct  of  business  and  to  the  brilliant  destinies  which  I  trust  are 
in  store  for  you.'  I  answered,  that  I  was  deeply  grateful  for  his 
many  acts  of  confidence  and  kindness  ;  and  that  I  would  at  once 
assent  to  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  only  begging  him  to  observe 
that  I  had  mentioned  my  unfitness  under  a  very  strong  sense  of 
duty  and  of  the  facts,  and  not  by  any  means  as  a  mere  matter  of 
(^remony.  I  then  added  that  I*  thought  I  should  but  ill  respond 
to  his  confidence  if  I  did  not  mention  to  him  a  subject  connected 
with  his  policy  which  might  raise  a  di-fficulty  in  my  mind. 

'Iroppose  this  points  to  hicom-  between  protestant  Ulster  and  a 
paiibility  Id  the  fevers  of  the^iour    Puseyite  chief  secretary. 

TOU  I  —  B 
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<  I  cannoti'  I  said,  '  reooucile  it  to  my  sense  of  right  to  exact  trtj/zL 
China,  as  a  term  of  peace,  compensation  for  the  opiam  surrt-w 
1841.  dered  to  her.'  ...  He  agreed  that  it  vras  best  to  mention  r 
observed  that  in  consequence  of  the  shape  in  which  the  Chin^^- 
affair  came  into  the  hands  of  the  new  government,  they  would  r.  : 
be  wholly  unfettered ;  seemed  to  hint  that  under  any  other  cirvu:^ 
stances  the  vice-president  of  board  of  trade  need  not  so  m^*  . 
mind  what  was  done  in  the  other  departments,  but  romarkt*: 
that  at  present  every  question  of  foreign  relations  and  mar.;, 
more  would  be  very  apt  to  mix  themselves  with  the  depart- 
ment of  trade.  He  thought  I  had  better  leave  the  quests*,  l 
suspended. 

I  hesitated  a  moment  before  coming  away  and  said  it  was  oiJj 
from  my  anxiety  to  review  what  I  had  said,  and  to  be  sure  tb^  I 
had  made  a  clean  breast  on  the  subject  of  my  unfitness  for  tS 
department  of  trade.  Nothing  could  be  more  friendly  and  wjn. 
than  his  whole  language  and  demeanour.  It  has  always  been  U; 
hope,  that  I  might  be  able  to  avoid  this  class  of  public  emp*.*  v 
ment.  On  this  account  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  train  myv-  i 
for  them.  The  place  is  very  distasteful  to  me,  and  what  is  • : 
more  importance,  I  fear  I  may  hereafter  demonstrate  the  unfitnt-^^ 
I  have  to-day  only  stated.  However,  it  comes  to  me,  I  think.  .- 
a  matter  of  plain  duty ;  it  may  be  all  the  better  for  uot  be:::*: 
according  to  my  own  bent  and  leaning ;  I  must  forthwith  go  u 
work,  as  a  reluctant  schoolboy  meaning  well. 

Sept.  3.  —  This  day  I  went  to  Claremont  to  be  sworn  in.  \\T«-- 
the  council  was  constructed,  tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  I>  r  i 
Liverpool  were  first  called  in  to  take  their  oaths  and  seats ;  tl^.-' 
the  remaining  four  followed,  Lincoln,  Eliot,  Ernest  Bruce,  ami  1 
The  Queen  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  composed  but  dejecte«i  — 
one  could  not  but  feel  for  her,  all  through  the  ceremoniaL  Wt 
knelt  down  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  sapr^^marv  &r-: 
stood  up  to  take  (I  think)  the  councillor's  oath,  then  ki^^i 
the  Queen's  hand,  then  went  round  the  table  shaking  huii^ 
with  each  member,  beginning  from  Pnnce  Albert  who  sat  •  z 
the  Queen's  right,  and  ending  with  Lord  Whameliffe  on  br 
left.  We  then  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  excepting  Lcr: 
E.  Bruce,  who  went  to  his  place  behind  the  Qneen   as  tic«^I 
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chamberlain.     Then  the  chancellor  first  and  next  the  Duke  of    CHAP. 

Buckingham  were  sworn  to  their  respective  oflSces.     C.  Greville   ^ '_^ 

forgot  the  duke's  privy  seal  and  sent  him  off  without  it;  the  jet. 32. 
Queen  corrected  him  and  gave  it.  .  .  .  Then  were  read  and 
approved  several  orders  in  council ;  among  which  was  one  assign- 
ing a  district  to  a  church  and  another  appointing  Lord  Kipon  and 
me  to  act  in  matters  of  trade.  These  were  read  aloud  by  the 
Queen  in  a  very  clear  though  subdued  voice;  and  she  repeated 
•  Approved '  aiter  each.  Upon  that  relating  to  Lord  R.  and  myself 
we  were  called  up  and  kissed  hands  again.  Then  the  Queen  rose, 
as  did  all  the  members  of  the  council,  and  retired  bowing.  We 
had  luncheon  in  the  same,  room  half  an  hour  later  and  went  off. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  went  in  an  open  carriage  with  a  pair ;  all 
wir  other  grand  people  with  four.  Peel  looked  shy  all  through. 
I  visited  Claremont  once  before,  27  years  ago  I  think,  as  a  child, 
to  see  the  place,  soon  after  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death.  It 
corresponded  pretty  much  with  my  impressions. 

He  secured  his  re-election  at  Newark  on  September  14 
without  opposition,  and  without  trouble,  beyond  the  pressure 
of  a  notion  rooted  in  the  genial  mind  of  his  constituency 
that  as  master  of  the  mint  he  would  have  an  unlimited 
command  of  public  coin  for  all  purposes  whether  general  or 
particular.  His  reflections  upon  his  ministerial  position  are 
of  much  biographic  interest.  He  had  evidently  expected 
inclusion  in  the  cabinet :  — 

iSfpf.  16.  —  Upon  quietly  reviewing  past  times,  and  the  degree 
of  confidence  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  for  years,  habitually  I 
m»y  say,  reposed  in  me,  and  especially  considering  its  climax,  in  my 
ivinjr  summoned  to  the  meetings  immediately  preceding  the  debate 
on  the  address  in  August,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  after  allowing 
f«»r  the  delusions  of  self  love,  that  there  is  not  a  perfect  corre- 
spondence between  the  tenor  of  the  past  on  the  one  hand,  and  my 
present  appointment  and  the  relations  in  which  it  places  me  to 
^he  administration  on  the  other.  He  may  have  made  up  his  mind 
at  those  meetings  that  I  was  not  qualified  for  the  consultations 
"f  a  government,  nor  would  there  be  anything  strange  in  this, 
''xcept  the  supposition  that  he  had  not  seen  it  before.     Having 
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however  taken  the  alarm  (so  to  speak)  upon  the  invitation  at  iLii 
time^  and  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  savoured  of  cabiij-  * 
1841.  office,  I  considered  and  consulted  on  the  Chinese  question,  wh.« 
I  regarded  as  a  serious  impediment  to  office  of  that  descripti«'': 
and  I  had  provisionally  contemplated  saying  to  Peel  in  case  h- 
should  offer  me  Ireland  with  the  cabinet,  to  reply  that  I  wr-u! 
gladly  serve  his  government  in  the  secretaryship,  but  tliA*  ! 
feared  his  Chinese  measures  would  hardly  admit  of  my  act  in  r  .: 
the  cabinet.  I  am  very  sorry  now  to  think  that  I  may  have  lir* , 
guilty  of  an  altogether  absurd  presumption,  in  dreaming  of  tt- 
cabinet.  But  it  was  wholly  suggested  by  that  invitation.  \zr. 
I  still  think  that  there  must  have  been  some  consnltatiou  aii 
decision  relating  to  me  in  the  interval  between  the  meetings  a;  : 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  which  produced  some  alterati--- 
...  In  confirmation  of  the  notion  I  have  recorded  above,  I  -• . 
distinct  in  the  recollection  that  there  was  a  shyness  in  Pet !  * 
manner  and  a  downward  eye,  when  he  opened  the  convetsati'^o 
and  made  the  offer,  not  usual  with  him  in  speaking  to  me. 

In  after  years,  he  thus  described  his  position  when   Lf 
went  to  the  board  of  trade :  — 

I  was  totally  ignorant  both  of  political  economy  and  of  t^^ 
commerce  of  the  country.  I  might  have  said,  as  I  believe  w .» 
said  by  a  former  holder  of  the  vice-presidency,  that  my  mind  t«  -.• 
in  regard  to  all  those  matters  a  *  sheet  of  white  paper,'  except  v  -.: 
it  was  doubtless  coloured  by  a  traditional  prejudice  of  prot«r\t:  - 
which  had  then  quite  recently  become  a  distinctive  mark  of  .-  ■ 
servatism.  In  a  spirit  of  ignorant  mortification  I  said  to  mv«  • 
at  the  moment :  the  science  of  politics  deals  with  the  govemin'- ' 
of  men,  but  T  am  sot  to  govern  packages.  In  my  journal  for  Ar.v  . 
I  find  this  recorded :  *  Since  the  address  meetings  *  (whirh  n-*  -^ 
quasi-cabinets)  *the  idea  of  the  Irish  secretaryship  had  n^-:".*-. 
imperceptibly  in  my  mind.'  * 

The  vice-presidency  was  the  post,  by  the  way,  impudent 

proposed  four  years  later  by  the  whigs  to  Cobden,  after  hr  hi . 

taught  both  whigs  and  tories  their  business.     Mr.  Gladston**. 

^  Autobiographic  note. 
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at  least,  was  quick  to  learn  the  share  of  ^  packages '  in  the    CHAP, 
government  of  men.  .       '  . 

TSbt  3^ 

Sqrf.  30.  —  Closing  the  month,  and  a  period  of  two  years  com- 
prehended within  this  book,  I  add  a  few  words.  My  position 
is  changed  by  office.  In  opposition  I  was  frequently  called,  or 
sometimes  at  least,  to  the  confidential  councils  of  the  party  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  In  office,  I  shall  of  course  have  to  do  with 
the  department  of  trade  and  with  little  or  nothing  beyond.  There 
is  some  point  in  the  query  of  the  Westminster  Review  :  Wliether  my 
appointments  are  a  covet  satire  ?  But  they  bring  great  advantages; 
much  less  responsibility,  much  less  anxiety.  I  could  not  have 
made  myself  answerable  for  what  I  expect  the  cabinet  will  do  in 
China.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  presents  an  odd  appearance, 
when  a  person  whose  mind  and  efforts  have  chiefly  ranged  within 
the  circle  of  subjects  connected  with  the  church,  is  put  into  office 
of  the  most  different  description.  It  looks  as  if  the  first  object 
were  to  neutralise  his  mischievous  tendencies.  But  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  to  entertain  this  supposition  would  be  really  a  compli- 
ffipnt  to  the  discernment  of  my  superiors,  or  a  breach  of  charity ; 
therefore  it  is  best  not  entertained. 

Paragraphs  appeared  in  newspapers  imputing  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone a  strong  reprobation  of  the  prime  minister's  opinions 
upon  church  affairs,  and  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  to 
Sir  Robert  a  strong  (and  most  excessively  lengthy)  disclaimer 
of  being,  among  other  things,  an  object  of  hope  to  unbend- 
ing tories  as  against  their  moderate  and  cautious  leader.^ 
*  Should  party  spirit,'  he  went  on,  'run  very  high  against 
your  commercial  measures,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  venom 
of  my  religious  opinions  will  be  plentifully  alleged  to  have 
infused  itself  into  your  policy  even  in  that  direction,  .  .  . 
and  more  than  ever  will  be  heard  of  your  culpability  in 
taking  into  office  a  person  of  my  bigoted  and  extreme 
sentiments.'  Peel  replied  (October  19,  1841)  with  kindness 
and  good  sense.     He  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 

Ut  would  appear  from  the  manu-  and  unbending    tories,   which    later 

J'ript  at  the  Bnttah  Musenm,  that  events  made  long  so  famous  and  so 

Macanlay's  sentence  about  Mr.  Glad-  tiresome,  was  a  happy  afterthought, 

stone  as  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  written  in  along  the  margin. 
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paragraph  ;  be  had  read  the  works  from  which  a  mischievfvc^ 
industry  had  tried  to  collect  means  of  defaming  their  author; 
1841.  ^^  found  nothing  in  them  in  the  most  distant  mamitrr  : 
affect  political  co-operation ;  and  he  signed  his  name  to  iu 
letter,  ^  with  an  esteem  and  regard,  which  are  proof  agama? 
evil-minded  attempts  to  sow  jealousy  and  discord.^  ^ 

1  Fwrker'8  Peel,  ii.  pp.  614*17. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
peel's  government 

Is  many  of  the  moBt  important  rules  of  public  policy  Sir  R.  Peel's 
government  surpassed  generally  the  governments  which  have  suc- 
ceeded it,  whether  liberal  or  conservative.  Among  them  I  would 
mention  .purity  in  patronage,  financial  strictness,  loyal  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  public  economy,  jealous  regard  to  the  rights  of 
parliament,  a  single  eye  to  the  public  interest,  strong  aversion  to 
extension  of  territorial  responsibilities  and  a  frank  admission  of 
the  rights  of  foreign  countries  as  equal  to  those  of  their  own.  —  Mr. 
Gladbtonb  (1880).! 

Of  the  four  or  five  most  memorable  administrations  of  the  CHAP. 
century,  the  great  conservative  government  of  Sir  Robert  ^  ^  j 
Peel  was  undoubtedly  one.  It  laid  the  groundwork  of  our  ^^^  33^ 
solid  commercial  policy,  it  established  our  railway  system, 
it  settled  the  currency,  and,  by  no  means  least,  it  gave  us  a 
?ood  national  character  in  Europe  as  lovers  of  moderation, 
equity,  and  peace.  Little  as  most  members  of  the  new 
cabinet  saw  it,  their  advent  definitely  marked  the  rising 
dawn  of  an  economic  era.  If  you  had  to  constitute  new 
societies.  Peel  said  to  Croker,  then  you  might  on  moral  and 
social  grounds  prefer  cornfields  to  cotton  factories,  and  you 
might  like  an  agricultural  population  better  than  a  manu- 
facturing ;  as  it  was,  the  national  lot  was  cast,  and  statesmen 
were  powerless  to  turn  back  the  tide.  The  food  of  the  people, 
their  clothing,  the  raw  material  for  their  industry,  their 
education,  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  children 
^ere  suffered  to  toil,  markets  for  the  products  of  loom  and 
forge  and  furnace  and  mechanic's  shop,  —  these  were  slowly 
making  their  way  into  the  central  field  of  political  vision,  and 

^  Undated  fragment  of  letter  to  the  Queen.    See  Appendix. 
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taking  the  place  of  fantastic  follies  about  foreign  dvna>t.-'j 
and  the  balance  of  power  as  the  true  business  of  the  Brit.- 1 
1842.  statesman.  On  the  eve  of  entering  parliament  (Septeuilnrr  1", 
1832),  Mr.  Gladstone  recounts  some  articles  of  hi^  eree«i  -1 
the  time  to  his  friend  Gaskell,  and  to  modern  eyes  a  curi*  .i 
list  it  is.  The  first  place  is  given  to  his  views  on  the  ivLi*..'  : 
merits  of  Pedro,  Miguel,  Donna  Maria,  in  respect  of  :  I 
throne  of  Portugal.  The  second  goes  to  Poland.  T.  i 
third  to  the  affairs  of  LomUardy.  Free  trade  comes  li*'^ 
This  was  still  the  lingering  fashion  of  the  moment,  aD«i  .1 
died  hard. 

The  new  ministry  contained  an  unusual  number  of  n.*  • 
of  mark  and  capacity,  and  they  were  destined   to  forn.  . 
striking  group.     At  their  head  was  a  statesman  wLuae  f.i:.  I 
grows  more  impressive  with  time,  not  the  author  or  imipir-.l 
of  large  creative  ideas,  but  with  what  is  at  any  rate  U'  v 
best  —  a  mind  open  and  accessible  to  those  ideas,  and  eudti'-r-  I 
with  such  gifts  of  skill,  vigilance,  caution,  and  counigv  i^ 
were   needed  for  the  government  of  a  commmiitj  r.ipi«i 
passing  into  a  new  stage  of  its  social  growth.     One  day  .:. 
February  1842,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Gladstone  on  some  occai^  : 
of  business.    Peel  happened  not  to  be  well,  and  in  the  ct»ar^ 
of  the  conversation  his  doctor  called.      Sir  James  lvrah.i* 
who  had  come  in,  said  to  his  junior  in  Peel's  absence  witv 
the  physician,  ^The  pressure  upon  him  is  immense.     W- 
never  had  a  minister  who  was  so  truly  a  first  minister  sr  - 
is.     He  makes  himself  felt  in  every  department,  and  is  r^al'i 
cognisant   of    the   affairs   of   each.     Lord   Grey   could   n. 
master  such  an  amount  of   business.     Canning   could  r  * 
do  it.     Now  he  is  an  actual  minister,  and  is  indeed  rap^r 
imperii."      Next    to    Peel    as  parliamentary   leaders    »t»- 
Graham  himself  and  Stanley.     They  had  both  of  them  - 
in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey,  and  now  found  themselvt^  t 
colleagues  of  the  bitterest  foes  of  Grey's  administration.    A* 
we  have  seen,  Mr.  Gladstone  pronounces  Graham  to  hj^* 
known  more  about  economic  subjects  than  all  the  rest  of  ir 
government  put  together.     Such  things  had  hithert^i  be-r. 
left  to  men  below  the  first  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  pull: 
office,  like  Uuskisson.     Pedro  and  Miguel  held  the  fiehi. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  own  position  is  described   in  an   auto-    CHAP, 
biographic  fragment  of  his  last  years  :  —  ^  VHL^ 

AMien  I  entered  parliament  in  1832,  the  great  controversy  -®*'®3' 
l^-tween  protection  or  artificial  restraint  and  free  trade,  of  which 
Cobden  was  the  leading  figure,  did  not  enter  into  the  popular 
controversies  of  the  day,  and  was  still  in  the  ^ands  of  the  philo- 
fr«3}iliers.  My  father  was  an  active  and  effective  local  politician, 
and  the  protectionism  which  I  inherited  from  him  and  from  all 
my  youthful  associations  was  qualified  by  a  thorough  acceptance 
of  the  important  preliminary  measures  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  of  whom 
he  was  the  first  among  the  local  supporters.  Moreover,  for  the 
first  six  years  or  so  of  my  parliamentary  life  free  trade  was  in 
no  way  a  party  question,  and  it  only  became  strictly  such  in  1841 
at,  and  somewhat  before,  the  general  election,  when  the  whig 
government,  in  extremis,  proposed  a  fixed  duty  upon  corn.  My 
mind  was  in  regard  to  it  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  but  I  accepted 
the  established  conditions  in  tlie  lump,  and  could  hardly  do 
otherwise.  In  1833  only,  the  question  was  debated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  speech  of  the  mover  against  the  corn  laws 
made  me  uncomfortable.  But  the  reply  of  Sir  James  Graham 
r»;5tored  my  peace  of  mind.  I  followed  the  others  with  a  languid 
interest.  Yet  I  remember  being  struck  with  the  essential  unsound- 
ness of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Villiers.  It  was  this.  Under  the 
present  corn  law  our  trade,  on  which  we  depend,  is  doomed,  for 
oar  manufacturers  cannot  possibly  contend  with  the  manufacturers 
of  the  continent  if  they  have  to  pay  wages  regulated  by  the 
protection  price  of  food,  while  their  rivals  pay  according  to  the 
natural  or  free  trade  price.  The  answer  was  obvious.  ^  Thank 
jou.  We  quite  understand  you.  Your  object  is  to  get  down  the 
wages  of  your  workpeople.'  It  was  Cobden  who  really  set  the 
argument  on  its  legs ;  and  it  is  futile  to  compare  any  other  man 
with  him  as  the  father  of  our  system  of  free  trade. 

I  had  in  1840  to  dabble  in  this  question,  and  on  the  wrong 
«de  of  it.^ .  .  .  The  matter  passed  from  my  mind,  full  of  churches 
and  church  matters,  in  which  I  was  now  gradually  acquiring 
knowledge.      In  1841  the  necessities  of    the  whig  government 

W  to  a  ftirther  development  of  the   great  controversy;  but  I 
1  See  above,  p.  232. 
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interfered  only  in  the  colonial  part  of  it  in  connection  w;iL 
the  colonies  and  the  slave  trade  to  Porto  Rico  and  Brazil  W» 
1842  West  Indians  were  now  great  philanthropists  !  When  Sir  Ri»hrr 
Peel  assumed  the  government  he  had  become  deeply  oommitt^^ 
to  protection,  which  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  had  bee.*:.- 
the  subject  of  a  commanding  controversy.  I  suppose  that  -• 
Newark  I  followed  suit,  but  I  have  no  records.  On  the  oh.i: . 
of  government  Peel,  with  much  judgment,  offered  me  i!- 
vice-presidentship  of  the  board  of  trade.  On  sound  princi;'.'* 
of  party  discipline,  I  took  the  office  at  once;  and  havioj 
taken  it  I  set  to  work  with  all  my  might  as  a  worker.  Iz  i 
very  short  time  T  came  to  form  a  low  estimate  of  the  knowl»-'j» 
and  information  of  Lord  Eipon ;  and  of  the  cabinet  Sir  Jarii''^ 
Graham,  I  think,  knew  most.  And  now  the  stones  of  wL.  ! 
my  protectionism  was  built  up  began  to  get  uncomfortably  L-'?- 
When  we  came  to  the  question  of  the  tariff,  we  were  all  uesrr 
on  a  par  in  ignorance,  and  we  had  a  very  bad  adviser  in  Macgrt,--  r 
secretary  to  the  board  of  trade.  But  I  had  the  advanta^^. 
being  able  to  apply  myself  with  an  undivided  attention.  >! 
assumption  of  office  at  the  board  of  trade  was  followed  by  lar .. 
steady,  and  honest  work ;  and  every  day  so  spent  beat  lik-  . 
battering  ram  on  the  unsure  fabric  of  my  official  protection:-:^ 
By  the  end  of  the  year  I  was  far  gone  in  the  opposite  sense.  T 
had  to  speak  much  on  these  questions  in  the  session  of  1842,  bu: 
it  was  always  done  with  great  moderation. 

n 

The  case  on  the  accession  of  the  new  ministers  was  difficult 
Peel  himself  has  drawn  the  picture.  By  incompetent  finanrt. 
by  reckless  colonial  expenditure,  by  solving  political  di!^-- 
culties  through  gifts  or  promises  of  cash  from  the  Briti^*. 
treasury,  by  war  and  foreign  relations  hovering  on  the  ver.* 
of  war  and  necessitating  extended  preparations,  the  \\h\:^ 
had  brought  the  national  resources  into  an  emharras^tnr:.* 
that  was  extreme.  The  accumulated  deficits  of  five  yf.i> 
had  become  a  heavy  incubus,  and  the  deficit  of  1S42— :]  wi* 
likely  to  be  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions  ni^'p' 
Commerce  and   manufactures  were   languishing.      Distr^* 
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was  terrible.  Poor-rates  were  mounting,  and  grants-in-aid  CHAP, 
would  extend  impoverishment  from  the  factory  districts  to  ,  ^^^^'  ^ 
the  rural.  *  Judge  tlien,'  said  Peel,  'whether  we  can  with  ^a>r.33. 
safety  retrograde  in  manufactures.'^ 

So  grave  a  crisis  could  only  be  met  by  daring  remedies. 
With  the  highest  courage,  moral  courage  no  less  than  poli- 
tical, Peel  resolved  to  ask  parliament  to  let  him  raise  four 
or  five  millions  a  year  by  income-tax,  in  order  to  lower  the 
duties  on  the  great  articled  of  consumption,  and  by  reform- 
ing the  tariff  both  to  relieve  trade,  and  to  stimulate  and 
replenish  the  reciprocal  flow  of  export  and  import.  That  he 
at  this  time,  or  perhaps  in  truth  at  any  time,  had  acquired 
complete  mastery  of  those  deeper  principles  and  wider 
asi)ects  of  free  trade  of  which  Adam  Smith  had  been  the  great 
exponent  —  principles  afterwards  enforced  by  the  genius  of 
Cobden  with  such  admirable  skill,  persistency,  and  patriotic 
spuit  —  there  was  nothing  to  show.  Such  a  scheme  had  no 
originality  in  it.  Huskisson,  and  men  of  less  conspicuous 
name,  had  ten  years  earlier  urged  the  necessity  of  a  new 
general  system  of  taxation,  based  upon  remission  of  duty 
on  raw  materials  and  on  articles  of  consumption,  and 
upon  the  imposition  of  an  income-tax.  The  famous  report 
of  the  committee  on  import  duties  of  1840,  often  rightly 
called  the  charter  of  free  trade,  and  of  which  Peel,  not 
much  to  his  credit,  had  at  this  moment  not  read  a  word,* 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  great  policy  of  tariff  reform  with 
which  the  names  of  Peel  and  Gladstone  are  associated  in 
history.  The  policy  advocated  in  1830  in  the  admirable 
treatise  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  is  exactly  the  policy  of  Peel  in 
1842,  as  he  acknowledged.  After  all  it  is  an  idle  quarrel 
between  the  closet  strategist  and  the  victorious  commander  ; 
between  the  man  who  first  discerns  some  great  truth  of 
o;ovemment,  and  the  man  who  gets  the  thing,  or  even  a 
part  of  the  thing,  actually  done. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  left  on  record  some  particulars  of  his  ' 
own  share  as  subordinate  minister  not  in  the  cabinet,  in  this 

^  Parker,  ii.  pp.  400,  529,  583.  learned  enough  to  do  more  justice  to 

'  Ibid.^  p.  509.     Before  the  end  of    Hume  and  the  committee, 
the  aessloQ  (Aug.  10,  1S42)  he  had 
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first  invasion  upon  the  old  tory  corn  law  of  1827.  Peei 
from  the  beginning  appreciated  the  powers  of  his  keen  and 
1842.  zealous  lieutenant,  and  even  in  the  autumn  of  1841  he  hikl 
taken  him  into  confidential  counsel.^  Besides  a  letter  ot 
observations  on  the  general  scheme  of  commercial  freedom. 
Mr.  Gladstone  prepared  for  the  prime  minister  a  special 
paper  on  the  corn  laws. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  department  soon  fell  iDt4>  m;. 
hands  to  transact  with  the  secretaries,  one  of  them  Maegrn?gi>r.  a 
loose-minded  free  trader,  and  the  other  Lefevre,  a  clear  an  I 
scientific  one.  In  that  autumn  I  became  possessed  with  the  de»:r>* 
to  relax  the  corn  law,  which  formed,  I  believe,  the  chief  8ul»;»*  * 
of  my  medij^ations.  Hence  followed  an  important  consequen--. 
Very  slow  in  acquiring  relative  and  secondary  knowledge  a:.  I 
honestly  absorbed  in  my  work,  I  simply  thought  on  and  on  as  w 
what  was  right  and  fair  under  the  circumstances. 

In  January  1842,  as  the  session  approached,  they  came 
to  close  quarters.  The  details  of  all  the  mysteries  of  protec* 
tionist  iniquity  we  may  well  spare  ourselves.  Peel,  feeling 
the  pulse  of  his  agricultural  folk,  thought  it  would  neve: 
do  to  give  them  less  than  a  ten-shilling  duty,  when  the 
price  of  wheat  was  at  sixty-two  shillings  the  quart<.'r; 
while  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  a  twelve-shilling  duty  at  a 
price  of  sixty  far  too  low  a  relief  to  the  oonsumer.  Hii 
eyes  were  beginning  to  be  opened. 

Feb.  2.  —  I  placed  in  Sir  K.  Peel's  hands  a  long  paper  on  tl- 
corn  law  in  the  month  of  November,  which,  on  wishing  to  nf-: 
to  it,  he  could  not  find ;  and  he  requested  me  to  write  out  afrv  -'- 
my  argument  upon  the  value  of  a  rest  or  dead  level,  and  the  j^rt 
of  the  scale  of  price  at  which  it  should  arrive ;  this  I  did. 

On  Monday  I  wrote  another  paper  arguing  for  a  rest  U't^"' 
60/  and  70/  or  thereabouts;  and  yesterday  a  third  inteD<ltii  * 
show  that  the  present  law  has  been  in  practice  fully  equira'.'  ' 
to  a  prohibition  up  to  70/.     Lord  Ripon  then  told  me  the  calin* 
had  adopted  Peel's  scale  as  it  originally  stood — and  seemtt'  ** 

1  The  editor  of  8!r  Robert  Peers  chief  at  this  intere«tin|r  dat#.  ^ 
papers  was  allowed  to  print  three  or  reader  will  find  the  coirf^if^^ud^'o' 
four  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  to  bis    Parker,  ii.  pp.  497-617,  510,  osiO 
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doal>t  whether  any  alteration  could  be  made.     On  his  announcing    CHAP. 
the  adoption,  I  said  in  a  marked  manner,  *  /  am  very  sorry  for  it '  ^  ^^^^'  j 
—  believing  that  it  would  be  virtual  prohibition  up  to  65/  or  66/    j^  33^ 
ajid  often  beyond,  to  the  minimum ;  and  not  being  able,  in  spite 
of  all  the  good  which  the  government  is  about  to  do  with  respect 
to  commerce,  to  make  up  my  mind  to  support  such  a  protection. 
I   see,  from  conversations  with  them  to-day,  that  Lord  Kipon, 
Peel,  and  Graham,  are  all  aware  the  protection  is  greater  than  is 
necessary. 

This  mood  soon  carried  the  vice-president  terribly  far. 
On  Feb.  6  he  met  most  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  at 
Peel's  house.  He  argued  his  point  that  the  scale  would 
operate  as  virtual  protection  up  to  seventy  shillings,  and  in 
a  private  interview  with  Peel  afterwards  hinted  at  retirement. 
Peel  declared  himself  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  hardly 
knew  what  to  say  ;  '  he  was  thunderstruck ; '  and  he  told 
his  young  colleague  that  '  the  retirement  of  a  person  holding 
his  oflBce,  on  this  question,  immediately  before  his  introducing 
it,  would  endanger  the  existence  of  the  administration,  and 
that  he  much  doubted  whether  in  such  a  case  he  could 
bring  it  on.' 

I  fear  Peel  was  much  annoyed  and  displeased,  for  he  would  not 
give  me  a  word  of  help  or  of  favourable  supposition  as  to  my  own 
motives  and  belief.  He  used  nothing  like  an  angry  or  unkind 
word,  but  the  negative  character  of  the  conversation  had  a  chilling 
effect  on  my  mind.  I  came  home  sick  at  heart  in  the  evening  and 
told  all  to  Catherine,  my  lips  being  to  every  one  else,  as  I  said  to 
Sir  R.  Peel,  absolutely  sealed. 

*  He  might  have  gained  me  more  easily,  I  think,'  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  years  afterwards,  'by  a  more  open  and 
snpple  method  of  expostulation.  But  he  was  not  skilful, 
I  think,  in  the  management  of  personal  or  sectional  dilem- 
mas, as  he  showed  later  on  with  respect  to  two  important 
questions,  the  Factory  acts  and  the  crisis  on  the  sugar  duties 
in  1844.'  This  sharp  and  unnecessary  corner  safely  turned, 
\fr.  Gladstone  learned  the  lesson  how  to  admire  a  great 
master  overcoming  a  legislator's  difficulties. 
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I  have  been  much  struck  (he  wrote,  Feb.  26)  throughout  tb^ 
private  discussions  connected  with  the  new  project  of  a  can 
1842.  ^^^»  ^y  *^®  tenacity  with  which  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  firstly  by 
adhering  in  every  point  to  the  old  arrangements  where  it  seemt^i 
at  all  possible,  and  since  the  announcement  of  the  plan  to  parlia- 
ment, by  steadily  resisting  changes  in  any  part  of  the  resolatiotiK 
has  narrowed  the  ground  and  reduced  in  number  the  points  *'f 
attack,  and  thus  made  his  measure  practicable  in  the  face  if 
popular  excitement  and  a  strong  opposition.  Until  we  werv 
actually  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  I  did  not  appreciate  the 
extraordinary  sagacity  of  his  parliamentary  instinct  in  thi* 
particular.  He  said  yesterday  to  Lord  Kipon  and  to  me,  *  Amon? 
ourselves,  in  this  room,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  I 
had  not  had  to  look  to  other  than  abstract  considerations,  I  wouM 
have  proposed  a  lower  protection.  But  it  would  have  done  l-- 
good  to  push  the  matter  so  far  as  to  drive  Knatohbull  out  of  ti  *• 
cabinet  after  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  nor  could  I  hope  to  iu.n'' 
a  measure  with  greater  reductions  through  the  House  of  Lords.' 

When  Lord  John  Russell  proposed  an  amendment  sulte>ti- 
tuting  an  eight-shilling  duty  for  a  sliding  scale.  Peel  asktil 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  reply  to  him.  '  This  I  did  (Feb.  14, 1842).* 
he  says,  '  and  with  my  whole  heart,  for  I  did  not  yet  fu!I\ 
understand  the  vicious  operation  of  the  sliding  scale  on  tLf 
corn  trade,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  an  eight-shilling  duty 
could  even  then  have  been  maintained.' 

in 

The  three  centres  of  operations  were  the  com  bill,  then 
the  bill  imposing  the  income-tax,  and  finally  the  reform  «^f 
the  duties  upon  seven  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  the  twelve 
hundred  articles  that  swelled  the  tariflf.  The  corn  bill  wa< 
the  most  delicate,  the  tariff  the  most  laborious,  the  income- 
tax  the  boldest,  the  most  fraiifi;ht  alike  with  peril  for  the 
hour  and  with  consequences  of  pith  and  moment  for  the 
future.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  realise  the  general 
horror  in  which  this  hated  impost  was  then  enveloped.  The 
fact  of  Brougham  procuring  the  destruction  of  all  the  pnUic 
books  and  papers  in  which  its  odious  accounts  were  recorded 
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only  illustrates  the    intensity   of    the    common   sentiment    CHAP. 
against  the  dire  hydra  evoked  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  destruction  ^  ^ 

of  the  regicide  power  of  France,  and  sent  back  again  to  its    j^  3^ 
gruesome  limbo   after  the   ruin   of   Napoleon.     From  1842 
until  187-4  the  question  of  the  income-tax  was  the  vexing 
enigma  of  public  finance. 

It  was  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  burden  of  the 
immense  achievement  of  the  new  tariff  fell,  and  the  toil 
was  huge.  He  used  afterwards  to  say  that  he  had  been 
concerned  in  four  revisions  of  the  tariff,  in  1842,  1845, 
1So3,  and  1860,  and  that  the  first  of  them  cost  six  times  as 
much  trouble  as  the  other  three  put  together.  He  spoke  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  times  during  the  session.  He  had 
only  once  sat  on  a  committee  of  trade,  and  had  only  once 
s{K)ken  on  a  purely  trade  question  during  the  nine  years  of 
his  parliamentary  life.  All  his  habits  of  thought  and  action 
had  been  cast  in  a  different  mould.  It  is  ordinarily  assumed 
that  he  was  a  born  financier,  endowed  besides  with  a  gift  of 
idealism  and  the  fine  training  of  a  scholar.  As  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  the  other  way  ;  he  was  a  man  of  high  practical  and 
moral  imagination,  with  an  understanding  made  accurate  by 
strength  of  grasp  and  incomparable  power  of  rapid  and 
c(»ncentrated  apprehension,  yoked  to  finance  only  by  force 
of  circumstance  —  a  man  who  would  have  made  a  shining 
and  effective  figure  in  whatever  path  of  great  public  affairs, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  duty  might  have  called 
for  his  exertions. 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  measure  of  commercial  policy 
in  this  session  should  have  been  a  measure  of  protection 
in  the  shape  of  a  bill  introduced  by  the  board  of  trade, 
imposing  a  duty  on  corn,  wheat,  and  flour  brought  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada.^  But  this  was  only  a  detail, 
though  a  singular  one,  in  a  policy  that  was  in  fact  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  relaxation  of  the  commercial  system  of 
the  colonies  which  had  been  begun  in  1822  and  1826  by 
Robinson    and    Huskisson.     In     liis    present    employment 

^  ^  In  1848  a  bill  was  passed  lower-  1843  I  pleaded  stronp^ly  for  the  admis- 

N  the  duty  on  Canadian  corn  im-  sion  of  all  the  colonies  to  the  privilege 

ported  into  England,  and  Mr.  Glad-  then  granted  to  Canada.* 
«on€  says  m  a  memo,  of  1861 :  *  In 


1842. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  was  called  upon  to  handle  a  mass  of  qu*i- 
tions  that  were  both  of  extreme  complexity  in  ihrs^- 
selves,  and  also  involved  collision  with  trade  interv^t* 
always  easily  alarmed,  irritated,  and  even  exasperated.  \V;t 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  importers  and  exporter^ 
brokers  and  bankers,  with  all  the  serried  hosts  of  Bnti^.. 
trade,  with  the  laws  and  circumstances  of  international  com- 
merce, he  was  every  day  brought  into  close,  detailed,  a..  . 
responsible  contact:  —  Whether  tlie  duty  on  straw  bonnt:t« 
should  go  by  weight  or  by  number ;  what  was  the  differvuv* 
between  boot-fronts  at  six  shillings  per  dozen  pairs  and  a  1' 
per  cent,  duty  ad  valorem;  how  to  distinguish  the  regains  ol 
tin  from  mere  ore,  and  how  to  fix  the  duty  on  copper  ore  so  a« 
not  to  injure  the  smelter ;  how  to  find  an  adjustment  betwtf  l 
the  liquorice  manufacturers  of  London  and  the  liqw^n^.^ 
growers  of  Pontef ract ;  what  was  the  8i>ecial  case  for  mus<\i- 
tels  as  distinct  from  other  raisins ;  whether  110  pounds  *  f 
ship  biscuits  would  be  a  fair  deposit  for  taking  out  of  In>du 
100  pounds  of  wheat  if  not  kiln-dried,  or  96  pounds  if  kiin- 
dried  ;  whether  there  ought  to  be  uniformity  between  hid*.^ 
and  skins.  He  applies  to  Cornewall  Lewis,  then  a  poor-bw^ 
commissioner,  not  on  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients  or  tU 
truth  of  early  Roman  history,  but  to  find  out  for  a  oerU;r 
series  of  years  past  the  contract  price  of  meat  in  workliouts'-r. 
He  listens  to  the  grievances  of  the  lath-renders ;  of  tL* 
coopers  who  complain  that  casks  will  come  in  too  cheap ;  ft 
the  coal-whippers,  and  the  frame-work  knitters ;  and  In* 
examines  the  hard  predicament  of  the  sawyers,  who  ho. 
government  answerable  both  for  the  fatal  competition  • : 
machinery  and  the  displacement  of  wood  by  iron.  *  Tht>c 
deputations,'  he  says,  ^  were  invaluable  to  me,  for  by  consUi : 
close  questioning  I  learned  the  nature  of  their  trades,  &^'' 
armed  with  this  admission  to  their  interior,  made  cartt-. 
notes  and  became  able  to  defend  in  debate  the  proposiiiou* 
of  the  tariff  and  to  show  that  the  respective  businesses  w»'i;".- 
be  carried  on  and  not  ruined  as  they  said.  I  have  ever  sir.  t 
said  that  deputations  are  most  admirable  aids  for  the  transi- 
tion of  public  business,  provided  the  receiver  of  them  is  al!ui»  t^ 
to  fix  the  occasion  and  the  stage   at  which   they  appear' 
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Among  the  deputations  of  this  period  Mr.  Gladstone  always  CHAP. 
recalled  one  from  Lancashire,  as  the  occasion  on  which  he  ^^^^ 
firet  saw  Mr.  Bright :  — 


i&r.88. 


The  deputation  was  received  not  by  me  but  by  Lord  Ripon,  in 
the  large  room  at  the  board  of  trade,  I  being  present.  A  long 
.:ne  of  fifteen  or  twenty  gentlemen  occupied  benches  running 
liown  and  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  presented  a  formidable 
apjiearance.  All  that  I  remember,  however,  is  the  figure  of  a 
person  in  black  or  dark  Quaker  costume,  seemingly  the  youngest 
of  the  band.  Eagerly  he  sat  a  little  forward  on  the  bench  and 
intervened  in  the  discussion.  I  was  greatly  struck  with  him.  He 
setjmed  to  me  rather  fierce,  but  very  strong  and  very  earnest.  I 
need  hardly  say  this  was  John  Bright.  A  year  or  two  after  he 
made  his  appearance  in  parliament.^ 

The  best  testimony  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  share  in  this 
arduous  task  is  supplied  in  a  letter  written  by  the  prime 
minister  himself  to  John  Gladstone,  and  that  he  should  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  it  shows,  moreover,  that  though 
Peel  may  have  been  a  '  bad  horse  to  go  up  to  in  the  stable,' 
his  reserve  easily  melted  away  in  recognition  of  difficult  duty 
well  done :  — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  John  Gladstone. 

Whitehall,  June  16, 1842. — You  probably  have  heard  that  we  have 
concluded  the  discussions  (the  preliminary  discussions  at  least)  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  if  it  be 
only  for  the  satisfactionof  my  own  feelings,  of  congratulating  you 
most  warmly  and  sincerely,  on  the  distinction  which  your  son  has 
acquired,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  himself 
throughout  those  discussions  and  all  others  since  his  appointment 
tf»  oflRce.  At  no  time  in  the  annals  of  parliament  has  there  been 
exhibited  a  more  admirable  combination  of  ability,  extensive 
knowledge,  temper,  and  discretion.  Your  paternal  feelings  must 
be  gratified  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  success  which  has 
riaturally  and  justly  followed  the  intellectual  exertions  of  your 
son,  and  you  must  be  supremely  happy  as  a  father  in  the  reflection 
1  Bright  was  elected  for  Durham  in  July  1648. 
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that  the  capacity  to  make  such  exertions  is  combined  in  his 
with  such  purity  of  heart  and  integrity  of  conduct 

1843.  More  than  fifty  years  later  in  offering  to  a  severe  oppon-  • 
magnanimous  congratulations  in  debate  on  his  son's  succc««- 
ful  maiden  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  knew  how  refrtr«:.- 
ing  to  a  father's  heart  such  good  promise  must  ever  be.  Ai. . 
in  his  own  instance  Peel's  generous  and  considerate  let:- 
naturally  drew  from  John  Gladstone  a  worthy  and  feelii*^- 
response  :  — 

John  Gladstone  to  Sir  B.  Peel, 

June  17.  —  The  receipt  last  evening  of  your  kind  letter   ••: 
yesterday  filled  my  eyes  with  tears  of  gratitude   to  AlmivcKt; 
God,  for  having  given  me  a  son  whose  conduct  in  the  discbar-^ 
his  public  duties  has  received  the  full  approbation  of  one,  who  of  .*. 
men,  is  so  well  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  his  mer.:- 
Permit  me  to  offer  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  this  tn..; 
acceptable  testimonial,  which  I  shall  carefully  preserve.    Will  .or. 
is  the  youngest  of  my  four  sons ;  in  the  conduct  of  all  of  the:.-.  1 
have  the  greatest  cause  for  thankfulness,  for  neither  have  ev>-* 
caused  me  a  pang.     He  excels  his  brothers  in  talent,  but  n*<  •- 
in  soundness  of  principles,  habits  of  usefulness,  or  integriT\   < ' 
purpose.     My  eldest,  as  you  are  aware,  has  again,  and  in  a  u:<  -" 
satisfactory  manner,  got  into  parliament.     To  have  the  thini  .-. 
again  there,  whilst  the  services  of  naval  men,  circumstanoe«i  a> 
is,  who  seek  unsuccessfully  for  employment,  are  not  require* i.  •»- 
are  desirous  to  effect,  and  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  • 
accomplish.     Whenever  we  may  succeed,  I  shall  consider  my  c-j 
to  be  filled,  for  the  second  is  honourably  and  usefully  enga^^t^i  i* 
a  merchant  in  Liverpool,  occupying  the  situation  I  held  therr  : 
so  many  years. 

It  was  while  they  were  in  office  that    Peel  wn>te    fr*" 
Windsor  to  beg  Mr.  (iladstone  to  sit   for  his    fiortrsiit    : 
Lucas,  the  same  artist  who  had  already  painted  Graham  f.  r 
him.     '1  shall  be  very  glad  of  this  addition  to  the  gallir. 
of  the  eminent  men  of  my  own  time.' 

It  was   evident   that    Mr.  Gladstone's  admission    to   iL»- 
cabinet  could  not  be  long  deferred,  and  in  the  spring  of  il-t 
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following    year,    the   head   of    the   government  made   him    CHAP. 
the  coveted  communication  :  —  ^  ^^^^* 

WhUehilly  May  13, 1843. 

Mt  dbar  Gladstone,  —  I  have  proposed  to  the  Queen  that  Lord 
Bipon  should  succeed  my  lamented  friend  and  colleague.  Lord 
Fitzgerald,  as  president  of  the  board  of  control.  I,  at  the  same 
time,  requested  her  Majesty's  permission  (and  it  was  most  readily 
eoncetled)  to  propose  to  you  the  office  of  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
occasion  of  the  vacancy  I  should  have  had  unmixed  satisfaction 
in  thus  availing  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  that  has 
occurred  since  the  formation  of  the  government,  of  giving  a  wider 
scope  to  your  ability  to  render  public  service,  and  of  strengthen- 
ing that  government  by  inviting  your  aid  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown.  For  myself  personally,  and  I  can  answer  also  for  every 
other  member  of  the  government,  the  prospect  of  your  accession 
to  the  cabinet  is  very  gratifying  to  our  feelings.  —  Believe  me, 
iny  dear  Gladstone,  with  sincere  esteem  and  regard,  most  truly 
yours,  RoBEKT  Peel. 

At  two  to-day  (May  13),  Mr.  Gladstone  records,  I  went  to  Sir 
R.  PeePs  on  the  subject  of  his  letter.  I  began  by  thanking  him 
for  the  indulgent  manner  in  which  he  had  excused  my  errors, 
and  more  than  appreciated  any  services  I  might  have  rendered, 
and  for  the  offer  he  had  made  and  the  manner  of  it.  I  said  that  I 
went  to  the  board  of  trade  without  knowledge  or  relish,  but  bad 
been  very  happy  there ;  found  quite  enough  to  occupy  my  mind, 
enough  responsibility  for  my  own  strength,  and  had  no  desire  to 
move  onwards,  but  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  arrange- 
ment which  he  might  make  as  to  Lord  Kipon's  successor.  He 
spoke  most  warmly  of  service  received,  said  he  could  not  be 
governed  by  any  personal  considerations,  and  this  which  he  pro- 
posed was  obviously  the  right  arrangement.  I  then  stated  the 
substance  of  what  I  had  put  in  my  memorandum,  first  on  the 
opium  question,  to  which  his  answer  was,  that  the  immediate 
power  and  responsibility  lay  with  the  East  India  Company ;  he 
did  not  express  agreement  with  my  view  of  the  cultivation 
o!  the  drug,  but  said  it  was  a  minor  subject  as  compared  with 
other  imperial   interests  constantly  brought  under  discussion; 
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intimated  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  rarrendered  hii 
opinion  (I  think)  upon  the  boundary  question;  and  he  refenvd  t 
1843.  ^^®  change  in  his  own  views,  and  said  that  in  future  he  questii»i.- . 
whether  he  could  undertake  the  defence  of  the  com  laws  <  -. 
principle.  His  words  were  addressed  to  a  sympathising  hearer 
My  speeches  in  the  House  had  already  excited  dissatisfaction  d 
not  dismay. 

Then  came  something  about  the  preservation  of  the  tw  ■ 
bishoprics  in  North  Wales.^  To  Mr.  Gladstone's  8urpri>r'. 
Peel  reckoned  this  a  more  serious  matter,  as  it  in  vol  vol 
practical  course.  After  much  had  been  said  on  the  tojii.. 
Mr.  Gladstone  asked  for  a  day  or  two  to  consider  the  qucs*- 
tion.  'I  have  to  consider  with  God's  help  bj*  Monda; 
whether  to  enter  the  cabinet  or  to  retire  altogether :  at  leA<t 
such  is  probably  the  second  alternative.'  He  wished  :  • 
consult  Hope  aud  Manning,  and  they,  upon  discussion,  arsrcu 
that  the  point  was  too  narrow  on  which  to  join  issue  wit- 
the  government.  This  brought  him  round.  '  I  well  remec- 
ber,'  he  says  of  this  early  case  of  compromise,  *  that  1  plea<It«l 
against  them  that  I  should  be  viewed  as  a  traitor,  and  thi; 
observed  to  me  in  reply  that  I  must  be  prepared  for  that  .i 
necessary,  that  (and  indeed  I  now  feel)  in  these  times  ti- 
very  wisest  and  most  effective  servants  of  any  cause  mu-: 
necessarily  fall  so  far  short  of  the  popular  sentiment  tif  .?- 
friends,  as  to  be  liable  constantly  to  incur  mistrust  and  e\x.  - 
abuse.  But  patience  and  the  power  of  character  overcon- 
all  these  difficulties.  I  am  certain  that  Hope  and  Xfanni:.^- 
in  1843  were  not  my  tempters  but  rather  my  good  amgeis^  * 

Peel  had  been  in  parliament  as  long,  and  almost  as  l-nj 
in  office,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  lived,  but  experience  • : 
public  life  enlarges  the  man  of  high  mind,  and  Peel,  wh.!- 
perhaps  he  wondered  at  his  junior's  bad  sense  of  proporti*  r. 

1  The  question  of  the  Welsh  bishop-  chan«»e<l,  and  a  hoBttle  cry  wm  r%^-* 

rics  was  one  of  a  certain  masrnitude  before  the  death  of  the  Bishop  *^  *•: 

in  ite  day.    The  union  of  Bangor  and  Asaph,    when    it«  provi«tf>n<i    w-j: 

St.  Asaph  had  been  provided  for  by  come  into  force.      (>n   his  d«>ath  n 

parliament  in  18.3H,  with  a  view  to  1846  the  whig  ministry  pave  way  aoi 

form  a  new  see  at  Manchester.     The  the  sees  remained  separate, 

measure  was  passed  with  the  general  >  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Lord  LjiArii*  z. 

assent  of  the  episcop)al  bench  and  the  Dec.  30,  1845. 
chorch  at  latge.    But  sentiment  goon 
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uras  the  last  man  to  laugh  at  force  of  sincerity  and  con-    chap. 
science.     Men  of  the  other  sort,  as  he  knew,  were  always  to  ,        \ 
be  had  for  the  asking,     ^  He  spoke  again  of  the  satisfaction   jg^^  34^ 
of  Lis  colleagues,  and  even  said  he  did  not  recollect  former 
instances  of  a  single  vacancy  in  a  cabinet,  on  which  there  was 
an  entire  concurrence.    I  repeated  what  I  had  said  of  his  and 
their  most  indulgent  judgment  and  took  occasion  distinctly 
to  apologise  for  my  blunder,  and  the  consequent  embarrass- 
ment which  I  caused  to  him  in  Feb.  1842,  on  the  corn  scale.' ^ 

His  parliamentary  success  had  been  extraordinary.  From 
the  first  his  gifts  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  had  pleased 
the  House ;  his  union  of  sincerity  and  force  had  attracted  it 
as  sincerity  and  force  never  fail  to  do  ;  and  his  industry  and 
acuteness,  bis  steady  growth  in  political  stature,  substance, 
and  acquisition,  had  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
austerest  of  leaders.  He  had  reached  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
before  he  was  thirty-four,  and  after  little  more  than  ten 
years  of  parliamentary  life.  Canning  was  thirty -seven  before 
he  won  the  same  eminence,  and  he  had  been  thirteen  years 
iu  the  House;  while  Peel  had  the  cabinet  within  reach 
when  he  was  four-and-thirty,  and  had  been  in  the  House 
almost  thirteen  years,  of  which  six  had  been  passed  in  the 
arduous  post  of  Irish  secretary.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  shown 
that  he  had  in  him  the  qualities  that  make  a  minister 
and  a  speaker  of  the  first  class,  though  he  had  shown 
also  the  perilous  quality  of  a  spirit  of  minute  scruple.  He 
had  not  yet  displayed  those  formidable  powers  of  conten- 
tion and  attack,  that  were  before  long  to  resemble  some 
tremendous  projectile,  describing  a  path  the  law  of  whose 
curves  and  deviations,  as  they  watched  its  journey  through 
the  air  in  wonder  and  anxiety  for  the  shattering  impact, 
men  found  it  impossible  to  calculate. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  brief  notes  of  his  first  and  second  cabinets 
are  worth  transcribing :  the  judicious  reader  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  guessing  the  topic  for  deliberation ;  it  figured 
in  the  latest  of  his  cabinets  as  in  the  earliest,  as  well  as  in 
moat  of  those  that  intervened.  '  Mai/  15.  —  My  first  cabinet. 
On  Irish  repeal  meetings.  No  fear  of  breach  of  the  peaoo, 
1  See  above,  p.  25S. 
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BOOK  grounded  on  reasons.  Tlierefore  no  case  for  interfereDcr 
(The   duke,   however,    was    for    issuing    a    prociamatior.. 

.g.o  May  20. — Second  [cabinet]  Kepeal.  Constabulary  tain te«i. 
It  would  be  safe  to  say  of  any  half  dozen  consecutive  meeti^r* 
of  the  Queen^s  servants,  taken  at  random  during  the  reigi. 
that  Ireland  would  be  certain  to  crop  up.  Still,  protectii  „ 
was  the  burning  question.  From  one  cause  or  another.  saiJ 
Mr.  Gladstone  looking  back  to  these  times,  ^my  repuu- 
tion  among  the  conservatives  on  the  question  of  pr^^ 
tection  oozed  away  with  rapidity.  It  died  with  the  year 
1842,  and  early  in  1843  a  duke,  I  think  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords,  described  s»»inc 
renegade  proceeding  as  a  proceeding  conducted  under  \Lr 
banner  of  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade.'  Ht 
was  not  always  as  careful  as  Peel,  and  sometimes  came  near 
to  a  scrape. 

In  my  speech  on  Lord  Howick's  motion  (Mar.  10,  1843)  I  wis 
supposed  to  play  with  the  question,  and  prepare  the  way  £••: .. 
departure  from  the  corn  law  of  last  year,  and  I  am  sensible  th^* 
I  so  far  lost  my  head,  as  not  to  put  well  together  the  van  •  -' 
and,  if  taken  separately,  conflicting  considerations  which  a^r ' 
the  question.  ...  It  so  happens  that  I  spoke  under  the  influt*:.  - 
of  a  new  and  most  sincere  conviction,  having  reference  to  t: 
recent  circumstances  of  commercial  legislation  abroad,  to  t  - 
effect  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  displace  British  labour  f> : 
the  sake  of  cheap  corn,  without  the  counteracting  and  8U5U  : 
ing  provisions  which  exchange,  not  distorted  by  tariffs  all  \  ' 
prohibitory,  would  supply.  .  .  .  This,  it  is  clear,  is  a  slipp^rr 
position  for  a  man  who  does  not  think  firmly  in  the  midst  i 
ambiguous  and  adverse  cheering,  and  I  did  my  work  most  in,- 
perfectly,  but  I  do  think  honestly.  Sir  R.  Peel's  manner,  b; 
negative  signs,  showed  that  he  thought  either  my  ground  vas*^ 
cure  or  my  expressions  dangerous. 

The  situation  was  essentially  artificial.  There  was  httl- 
secret  of  the  surrender  of  protection  as  a  principle.  1- 
introducing  the  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  cu*tixn> 
tariff.  Peel  made  the  gentlemen  around  him  shiver  by  ojn-n!'; 
declaring  that  on  the  general  principle  of  free  trade  li*'" 
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was  no  difference  of  opinion ;  that  all  agreed  in   the  rule    CHAP, 
that  we  should  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  v»I!^ 
dearest ;  that  even  if  the  foreigner  were  foolish  enough  not  to   jg^  34 
follow  suit,  it  was  still  for  the  interest  of  this  country  to  buy 
as  cheap  as  we  could,  whether  other  countries  will  buy  from 
us  or  no.^     Even  important  cabinet  colleagues  found  this  too 
strong  doctrine  for  them. 

*0n  Tuesday  night,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone, '  Peel  opened  the 
tariff  anew,  and  laid  down,  in  a  manner  which  drew  great 
cheering  from  the  opposition,  the  doctrine  of  purchasing  in 
the  cheapest  market.  Stanley  said  to  me  afterwards,  "  Peel 
laid  that  down  a  great  deal  too  broadly,"  Last  night  he 
(Lord  S.)  sat  down  angry  with  himself,  and  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "  It  does  not  signify,  I  cannot  speak  on  these 
subjects;  I  quite  lost  my  head."  I  merely  answered  that  no 
one  but  himself  would  have  discovered  it.'  Yet  it  was  able 
men,  apt  to  lose  their  heads  in  economics,  whom  Peel  had  to 
carry  along  with  him.  ^  On  another  night,'  says  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, *1  thought  Sir  R.  Peel  appeared  in  an  attitude  of 
CiMispicuous  intellectual  greatness,  and  on  comparing  notes 
next  day  with  Sir  J.  Graham  at  the  palace,  I  found  he 
was  similarly  impressed.  Sheil  delivered  a  very  effective 
rhetorical  speech.  Lord  Stanley  had  taken  a  few  notes  and 
was  to  follow  him.  Sheil  was  winding  up  just  as  the  clock 
touched  twelve.  Lord  Stanley  said  to  Peel,  "■  It  is  twelve, 
shall  I  follow  him?  I  think  not."  Peel  said,  "I  do  not 
think  it  will  do  to  let  this  go  unanswered."  He  had  been 
quite  without  the  idea  of  speaking  that  night.  Sheil  sat 
down,  and  peals  of  cheering  followed.  Stanley  seemed  to 
hesitate  a  good  deal,  and  at  last  said,  as  it  were  to  himself, 
"No,  I  won't,  it's  too  late."  In  the  meantime  the  adjourn- 
ment had  been  moved ;  but  when  Peel  saw  there  was  no 
one  in  the  breach,  he  rose.  The  cheers  were'  still,  a  little 
spitefully,  prolonged  from  the  other  side.  He  had  an 
immense  subject,  a  disturbed  House,  a  successful  speech,  an 
entire  absence  of  notice  to  contend  against ;  but  he  began 
with  power,  gathered  power  as  he  went  on,  handled  every 
point  in  his  usual  mo<le  of  balanced  thought  and  language, 
'  Hansard,  May  10,  1842. 
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BOOK    and  was  evidently  conscious  at  the  close,  of  what  no  ql? 
^    ^'   J  could  deny,  that  he  had  made  &  deep  impression  on  lbs 
1848,     House/ 

IV 

Mr.  Gladstone  kept  pretty  closely  in  step  with  his  leader. 
From  Sir  Robert  he  slowly  learned  lessons  of  circumspectii  n 
that  may  not  seem  congenial  to  his  temperament,  thoii^'L 
for  that  matter  we  should  remember  all  through  that  L« 
temperament  was  double.  He  was  of  opinion,  as  he  told  tL" 
House  of  Commons,  that  a  sliding-scale,  a  fixed  duty,  and  frr< 
trade  were  all  three  open  to  serious  objection.  He  regani.-*: 
the  defects  of  the  existing  law  as  greatly  exaggerated,  and  L- 
refused  to  admit  that  the  defects  of  the  law,  whatever  iLct 
might  be,  were  fatal  to  every  law  with  a  sliding-scale.  H: 
wished  to  relieve  the  consumer,  to  steady  the  trade,  t<- 
augment  foreign  commerce,  and  the  demand  for  labi»\i: 
connected  with  commerce.  On  the  other  hand  he  desinr: 
to  keep  clear  of  the  countervailing  evils  of  disturbing  eitli^' 
vast  capitals  invested  in  land,  or  the  immense  masses  «•: 
labour  employed  in  agriculture.^  He  noted  witli  some  com* 
placency,  that  during  the  great  controversy  of  1846  ad:! 
following  years,  he  never  saw  any  parliamentary  speech  ' : 
his  own  quoted  in  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  Peelit«v 
Here  are  a  couple  of  entries  from  Lord  Broughton's  diAij 
for  1844: — 't/wne  17.     Brougham  said  ^^ Gladstone  was* 

d d  fellow,  a  prig,  and  did  much  mischief  to  the  govem- 

ment,"'  alluding  to  his  speech  about  keeping  sugar  dati*^ 
June  27.  Gladstone  made  a  decided  agricultural  protecdr- 
speech,  and  was  lauded  therefor  by  Miles  —  so  the  rehr'-* 
were  returning  to  their  allegiance.'  Gladstone's  arjrumer.t^ 
somebody  said,  were  in  favour  of  free  trade,  and  his  parpr.- 
theses  were  in  favour  of  protection. 

Well  might  the  whole  position  be  called  as  slipi^iT 
a  one  as  ever  occurred  in  British  politics.  It  was  b* 
the  principles  of  free  trade  that  Peel  and  his  lientexut: 
justified  tariff-reform ;  and  they  indirectly  sapped  protectioT. 
in  general  by  dwelling  on  the  mischiefs  of  minor  fomtf  «'• 
1  ITaiMdrd,  February  14,  1S42. 
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protection  in  particular.  Tbey  assured  the  country  gentle*  CHAP. 
men  that  the  sacred  principle  of  a  scale  was  as  tenderly  >_V/ 
cherished  in  the  new  plan  as  in  the  old ;  on  the  other  hand  jg^  34 
they  could  assure  the  leaguers  and  the  doubters  that  the 
structure  of  the  two  scales  was  widely  different.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  honest  tories  who  stuck  to  the  old  doctrine, 
not  always  rejected  even  by  Huskisson,  that  a  country  ought 
not  to  be  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  were  mystified  and 
amazed  as  they  listened  to  the  two  rival  parties  disputing  to 
which  of  them  belonged  the  credit  of  originating  a  policy 
thftt  each  of  them  had  so  short  a  time  before  so  scornfully 
denounced.  The  only  difference  was  the  difference  between 
yesterday  and  the  day  before  yesterday.  The  whigs,  with 
their  fixed  duty,  were  just  as  open  as  the  conservatives  with 
their  sliding-scale  to  the  taunts  of  the  Manchester  school, 
when  they  decorated  economics  by  high  a  priori  declaration 
that  the  free  importation  of  corn  was  not  a  subject  for  the 
deliberations  of  the  senate,  but  a  natural  and  inalienable 
Law  of  the  Creator.  Rapid  was  the  conversion.  Even  Lord 
Palmerston,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  denounced  the  arro- 
gance and  presumptuous  folly  of  dealers  in  restrictive 
duties  ^setting  up  their  miserable  legislation  instead  of 
the  great  standing  laws  of  nature.'  Mr.  Disraeli,  still 
warmly  on  the  side  of  the  minister,  flashed  upon  his 
uneasy  friends  around  him  a  reminder  of  the  true  pedigree 
of -the  dogmas  of  free  trade.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Pitt  who 
tirat  promulgated  them  in  1787,  who  saw  that  the  loss 
of  the  market  of  the  American  colonies  made  it  neces- 
sary  by  lowering  duties  to  look  round  for  new  markets 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  ?  And  was  it  not  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  and  the  minor  whig  luminaries,  who  opposed  him, 
while  not  a  single  member  of  his  own  government  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  willing  or  able  to  defend  him?  But 
even  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  oracular  descriptions  of 
Lord  Shelburne  as  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  age, 
brought  little  comfort  to  men  sincerely  convinced  with  fear 
and  trembling  that  free  corn  would  destroy  rent,  close  their 
mansions  and  their  parks,  break  up  their  lives,  and  beggar 
the  country.     They  remembered  also  one  or  two  chapters  of 
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history  nearer  to  their  own  time.  They  knew  that  Lord 
John  had  a  right  to  revive  the  unforgotten  contrast  betwet-:: 
1848.  ideal's  rejection  of  so-called  protestaut  securities  in  1»*1T 
and  1825,  and  the  total  surrender  of  emancipation  in  ISiS^. 
Natural  forebodings  darkened  their  souls  that  protection!?::: 
would  soon  share  the  fate  of  protestantism,  and  that  cap::- 
ulation  to  Cobden  was  doomed  to  follow  the  old  scandi. 
of  capitulation  to  O'Connell.  They  felt  that  there  wa» 
something  much  more  dreadful  than  the  mere  sting  of  i 
parliamentary  recrimination,  in  the  contrast  between  th-* 
corn  bill  of  1842  and  Peel's  panegyrics  in  '39,  '40,  and  '41 
on  the  very  system  which  that  bill  now  shattered.  On  thr 
other  side  some  could  not  forget  that  in  1840  the  whir 
prime  minister,  the  head  of  a  party  still  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  unregenerated  by  Manchester,  predicted  a  violeL; 
struggle  as  the  result  of  the  Manchester  policy,  stirriDi: 
society  to  its  foundations,  kindling  bitter  animosities  n«^ 
easy  to  quench,  and  creating  convulsions  as  fierce  as  thos« 
of  the  Reform  bill. 

A  situation  so  precarious  and  so  unedifying  was  sure  to 
lead  to  strange  results  in  the  relations  of  parties  and  leaders. 
In  July  1843  the  Speaker  told  Hobhouse  that  Peel  had  In?; 
all  following  and  authority ;  all  but  votes.  Hobhouse  tatel- 
ing  a  tory  friend  told  him  that  Sir  Robert  had  got  nothing 
but  his  majority.  ^  He  won't  have  that  long,'  the  tory  replied 
*  Who  will  make  sacrifices  for  such  a  fellow?  They  call  me 
a  frondeur^  but  there  are  many  such.  Peel  thinks  be  ca." 
govern  by  Fremantle  and  a  little  clique,  but  it  will  not  d  h 
The  first  election  that  comes,  out  he  must  go.'  Melboarne. 
only  half  in  jest,  was  reported  to  talk  of  begging  Peel  to  gir*» 
him  timely  notice,  lest  the  Queen  might  take  hira  by  surpn»r. 
On  one  occasion  Hobhouse  wished  a  secondary  minister  t*- 
tell  Sir  Robert  how  much  he  admired  a  certain  speech.  *!!* 
exclaimed  the  minister ;  ^  he  would  kick  me  away  if  I  dareJ 
to  speak  to  him.'  ^  A  man,'  Hobhouse  observes,  *who  viL 
not  take  a  civil  truth  from  a  subaltern  is  but  a  sulky  fellov 
after  all ;  there  is  no  true  dignity  or  pride  in  such  reserre.' 
Oddly  enough.  Lord  John  was  complaining  just  as  loodlj 
about  the  same  time  of  his  own  want  of  hold  upon  his  partr. 
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The   tariff  operations   of   1842   worked    no   swift    social    CHAP, 
ifiiracle.     General  stagnation  still  prevailed.     Capital  was  ,         '  j 
a  drug  in  the  market,  but  food  was  comparatively  cheap.  ^    jEt.  34. 
Stocks  were  light,  and  there  was  very  little  false  credit. 
\i\  spite  of  all  these  favouring  conditions,  Mr.  Gladstone 
(March    20,   1843)   had   to   report  to  his  chief    that   Hhe 
Jeadness    of    foreign    demand    keeps   our   commerce    in    a 
state  of   prolonged  paralysis.'     Cobden   had   not  even  yet 
Lonnnced  them  that  the  true  way  to  quicken  foreign  demand 
was  to  open  the  ports  to  that  foreign  supply,  with  which 
they  paid  us  for  what  they  bought  from  us.     Mr.  Gladstone 
haw  no  further  than  the  desire  of  making  specific  arrange- 
ment  with    other    countries    for    reciprocal    reductions    of 
import  duties. 

In  one  of  his  autobiographic  notes  (1897)  Mr.  Gladstone 
describes  the  short  and  sharp  parliamentary  crisis  in  1844 
brought  about  by  the  question  of  the  sugar  duties,  but  this 
luay  perhaps  be  relegated  to  an  appendix.^ 


From  1841  to  1844  Mr.  Gladstone's  department  was 
engaged  in  other  matters  lying  beyond  the  main  stream  of 
effort.  *  We  were  anxiously  and  eagerly  endeavouring  to 
make  tariff  treaties  with  many  foreign  countries.  Austria,  I 
think,  may  have  been  included,  but  I  recollect  especially 
France,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  I  believe  Spain.  And  the 
state  of  our  tariff,  even  after  the  law  of  1842,  was  then  such 
as  to  supply  ns  with  plenty  of  material  for  liberal  offers. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  failed  in  every  case.  I  doubt 
whether  we  advanced  the  cause  of  free  trade  by  a  single  inch.' 

The  question  of  the  prohibition  against  the  export  of 
machinery  came  before  him.  The  custom-house  authorities 
pronounced  it  ineffective,  and  recommended  its  removal. 
A  parliamentary  committee  in  1841  had  reported  in  favour 
of  entire  freedom.  The  machine  makers,  of  course,  were 
active,  and  the  general  manufacturers  of  the  country,  except- 

^  The  average  price  of  wheat  per    Rhillings,  a  lower  average  than  for 
qoarter  in  1841  was  64  shillings,  in    any  year  until  1840. 
1M2,  57  sbiUingB,  and  in  1848,   60       »  See  Appendix. 
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BOOK  ing  the  Nottingham  lace  makers  and  the  flax*8iHnnei^  • 
^^  •  J  the  north  of  Ireland,  had  become  neutral.  Only  a  vctt 
ig44  limited  portion  of  the  trade  was  any  longer  subject  tv 
restriction,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  due  consultatioii  with 
superior  ministers,  proposed  a  bill  for  removing  the  pn- 
hibition  altogether.^  He  also  brought  in  a  bill  (April  1^44^ 
for  the  regulation  of  companies.  It  was  when  he  «.^« 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  that  the  first  Teleg^p^ 
Act  was  passed.  *I  was  well  aware,'  he  wrote^  ^of  tb^ 
advantage  of  taking  them  into  the  hands  of  the  govenunect. 
but  I  was  engaged  in  a  plan  which  contemplated  th? 
ultimate  acquisition  of  the  railways  by  the  pablic,  *ii: 
which  was  much  opposed  by  the  railway  companies,  so  tLu 
to  have  attempted  taking  the  telegraphs  would  have  lictrL 
hopeless.  The  bill  was  passed,  but  the  executive  machinrr; 
two  years  afterwards  broke  down.' 

Questions  that  do  not  fall  within  the  contenticms  of 
party  usually  cut  a  meagre  figure  on  the  page  of  tin 
historian,  and  the  railway  policy  of  this  decade  is  «►:.- 
of  those  questions.  It  was  settled  without  much  caret  ^ 
deliberation  or  foresight,  and  may  be  said  in  the  main  t* 
have  shaped  itself.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Glad^tori*^ 
presided  over  the  department  of  trade,  an  immen.v 
extension  of  the  railway  system  was  seen  to  be  ceruiir.. 
and  we  may  now  smile  at  what  then  seemed  the  striki:^' 
novelty  of  such  a  prospect.  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  i 
select  committee  on  the  subject,  guided  its  deliberation^ 
drew  its  reports,  and  framed  the  bill  that  was  founded  np«»n 
them.  He  dwelt  upon  the  favour  now  beginning  to  > 
shown  to  the  new  roads  by  the  owners  of  land  throUj:"': 
which  they  were  to  pass,  so  different  from  the  stubU^m 
resistance  that  had  for  long  been  offered ;  upon  tl  - 
cheapened  cost  of  construction ;  upon  the  growing  dis{>ositi* '. 
to  employ  redundant  capital  in  making  railways,  instead  -  • 
running  the  risks  that  had  made  foreign  investment  -* 
disastrous.  It  was  not  long,  indeed,  before  this  very  dl- 
position  led  to  a  mania  that  was  even  more  widely  disastrous 
than  any  foreign  investment  had  been  since  the  days  of  tii 
1  See  Speech,  Aug.  10,  1843. 
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South   Sea  bubble.     Meanwhile,  Mr.   Gladstone's   Railway    CHAP. 

VIII 

Act  of  1844,  besides  a  number  of  working  regulations  for  the  y        '  j 
(Lav,  laid  down  two  principles  of  the  widest  range  :  reserving   ^t.  36. 
to  the  state  the  full  right  of  intervention  in  the  concerns  of 
tlie  railway  companies,  and  giving  to  the  state  the  option  to 
purchase  a  line  at  the  end  of  a  certain  term  at  twenty-five 
years'  purchase  of  the  divisible  profits.^ 

It  was  during  these  years  of  labour  under  Peel  that  Tie 
first  acquired  principles  of  administrative  and  parliamentary 
practice  that  afterwards  stood  him  in  good  stead  :  on  no 
account  to  try  to  deal  with  a  question  before  it  is  ripe ;  never 
to  go  the  length  of  submitting  a  difference  between  two 
departments  to  the  prime  minister  before  the  case  is  ex- 
hausted and  complete ;  never  to  press  a  proposal  forward 
!)eyond  the  particular  stage  at  which  it  has  arrived.  Pure 
commonplaces  if  we  will,  but  they  are  not  all  of  them  easy 
to  learn.  We  cannot  forget  that  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  in  the  strict  line  of  political  succession.  They  were 
alike  in  social  origin  and  academic  antecedents.  They  started 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  to  the  great  organs  of  national 
life,  the  monarchy,  the  territorial  peerage  and  the  commons, 
the  church,  the  universities.  They  showed  the  same  clear 
knowledge  that  it  was  not  by  its  decorative  parts,  or  what 
Burke  styled  *  solemn  plausibilities,'  that  the  community 
derived  its  strength  ;  but  that  it  rested  for  its  real  founda- 
tions on  its  manufactures,  its  commerce,  and  its  credit. 
Even  in  the  lesser  tilings,  in  reading  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
letters,  those  who  in  later  years  served  under  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  recognise  the  school  to  which  he  went  lor  the  methods, 
the  habits  of  mind,  the  practices  of  business,  and  even  the 
phrases  which  he  employed  when  his  own  time  came  to 
assume  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  the  surmounting  of 
administrative  difficulties,  the  piloting  of  complex  measures, 
and  the  handling  of  troublesome  persons. 

^  Wordsworth  wrote  (Oct  16, 1844)  The  sixth  line,   by  the  way,  is  a 

tn  implore  him  to  direct  special  atten-  variant  from  the  version  in  the  books : 

Uon  to  the  desecrating  project  of  a  *And  must  he  too  his  old  delights 

railway  from  Kendal  to  the  head  of  disown/— Knight^s  FTorctewortAC  1896 

Windermere,  and  enclosed  a  sonnet,  edition),  viii.  166. 


CHAPTER  IX 

MAYNOOTH 

When  I  consider  how  munificently  the  colleges  of  Cftmbridge  md 
Oxford  are  endowed,  and  with  what  i)omp  religion  and  learning  are 
there  surrounded  ;  .  .  .  when  I  remember  what  waa  the  taifth  of 
Edward  iii.  and  of  Henry  vi.,  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Margani 
of  Richmond,  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  William  of  Way nefleci, 
of  Archbishop  Chichele  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  ;  when  I  remember 
what  we  have  taken  from  the  Roman  catholics,  King^s  College, 
New  College,  Christ  Church,  my  own  Trinity  ;  and  when  I  look 
at  the  miserable  Dotheboys'  Hall  which  we  have  given  them  in 
exchange,  I  feel,  I  must  own,  less  proud  than  I  could  wish  of  being 
a  protestant  and  a  Cambridge  man. — Macau  lay. 

In  pursuit  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  with  which  he  wk» 
now  endeavouring  to  counter  O'Connell,  Peel  opened  to  h> 
1844  colleagues  in  1844  a  plan  for  dealing  with  the  sum  annually 
voted  by  parliament  to  the  seminary  for  the  training  ••:' 
catholic  clergy  at  Maynooth.  The  original  grant  \%a* 
made  by  the  Irish  parliament,  protestant  as  it  was  ;  an  \ 
was  accepted  even  by  anti-catholic  leaders  after  18<K»  .*- 
virtually  a  portii)n  of  the  legislative  union  with  Irelaii^ 
Peel's  proposal,  by  making  an  annual  grant  permaneiit. 
by  tripling  the  amount,  by  incorporating  the  trustr^^. 
established  a  new  and  closer  connection  between  the  siat- 
and  the  college.  It  was  one  of  the  boldest  things  he  ever  d:* 
What  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  Madame  de  Lieven  in  l^'i 
was  hardly  a  whit  less  true  in  1845  :  '  There  is  more  inteD?< 
bigotry  in  England  at  tliis  moment  than  in  any  other  coun;ri* 
in  Europe.'  Peel  said  to  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  beginning  of 
1845  — '  I  wish  to  speak  without  any  reserve,  and  I  oue^* 
to  tell  you,  I  think  it  will  very  probably  be  fatal  to  \\* 
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government.'  *  He  explained  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  feeling  among  Goulburn's  constituents  [the  university 
of  Cambridge]  might  not  be  too  strong  for  him  ;  that  in  ^t!85. 
Scotland,  as  he  expected,  there  would  be  a  great  opposition  ; 
and  he  seemed  to  think  that  from  the  church  also  there 
might  be  great  resistance,  and  he  said  the  proceedings 
in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  showed  a  very  sensitive  'state  of 
the  public  mind.'  During  the  whole  of  1844  the  project 
simmered.  At  a  very  early  moment  Mr.  Gladstone  grew 
uneasy.  He  did  not  condemn  the  policy  in  itself,  but  what- 
ever else  might  be  said,  it  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
principle  elaborately  expounded  by  him  only  six  years  before, 
as  the  sacred  rule  and  obligation  between  a  Christian  state 
and  Christian  churches.  He  had  marked  any  departure 
from  that  rule  as  a  sign  of  social  declension,  as  a  descent 
from  a  higher  state  of  society  to  a  lower,  as  a  note  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  national  life.  Was  it  not  inevitable,  then, 
that  his  ojB&cial  participation  in  the  extension  of  the  public 
endowment  of  Maynooth  would  henceforth  give  to  every 
one  the  right  to  say  of  him,  '  That  man  cannot  be  trusted '  ? 
He  was  not  indeed  committed,  by  anything  that  he  had 
written,  to  the  extravagant  position  that  the  peace  of  society 
should  be  hazarded  because  it  could  no  longer  restore  its 
ancient  theories  of  religion  ;  but  was  he  not  right  in  holding 
it  indispensable  that  any  vote  or  further  declaration  from 
liim  on  these  matters  should  be  given  under  circumstances 
free  from  all  just  suspicions  of  his  disinterestedness  and 
honesty  ?  ^ 

In  view  of  these  approaching  difficulties  upon  Maynooth, 
on  July  12  he  made  a  truly  singular  tender  to  the  head  of 
the  government.  He  knew  Peel  to  be  disposed  to  entertain 
the  question  of  a  renewal  of  the  public  relations  with  the 
papal  court  at  Rome,  first  to  be  opened  by  indirect  com- 
munications through  the  British  envoy  at  Florence  or 
Naples.  ^  What  I  have  to  say,'  Mr.  Gladstone  now  wrote 
to  the  prime  minister,  'is  that  if  you  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
should  think  fit?  to  appoint  me  to  Florence  or  Naples,  and 

^  The  tetters  from  Mr.  Gladstone  Mr.  Parker,  Peel^  iii.  pp.  160,  163, 
to  Peel  on  this  topic  are  given  by    166. 
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to  employ  me  in  any  such  communications  as  thoM  u 
which  I  have  referred,  I  am  at  your  disposal/  Of  this  star- 
1844.  ^^^S  ^^^^  ^o  transform  himself  from  president  of  the  board  c<! 
trade  into  Vatican  envoy,  Mr.  Gladstone  left  his  own  Ut-r 
judgment  upon  record ;  here  it  is,  and  no  more  needs  tu  tr- 
said  upon  it :  — 

About^  the  time  of  my  resignation  on  account  of  the  coDt*-:i. 
plated  increase  of  the  grant  to  the  (College  of  Maynooth,  I  btJtMi.* 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  there  was  about  to  be  a  renewal  .: 
some  shape  of  our  diplomatic  [relations]  with  the  see  of  Roc^ 
and  I  believe  that  I  committed  the  gross  error  of  tendering  my- 
self to  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  fill  the  post  of  envoy.  I  have  difficulty 
at  this  date  (1894)  in  conceiving  by  what  obliquity  of  view  ! 
could  have  come  to  imagine  that  this  was  a  rational  or  in  acj* 
way  excusable  proposal :  and  this,  although  I  vaguely  think  n.f 
friend  James  Hope  had  some  hand  in  it,  seems  to  show  me  t'^^ 
that  there  existed  in  my  mind  a  strong  element  of  fanatic  i<rL 
I  believe  that  I  left  it  to  Sir  R.  Peel  to  make  me  any  answer  ••• 
none  as  he  might  think  fit ;  and  he  with  great  propriety  chcW'* 
the  latter  alternative. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844,  the  prime  minister  understood  ll-ii 
if  he  proceeded  with  the  Maynooth  increase,  he  would  1-  -^ 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  loss.  Peel  said  to  Graham,  was  serious 
and  on  every  account  to  be  regretted,  but  no  hope  of  avert- 
ing it  would  justify  the  abandonment  of  a  most  importaii; 
part  of  their  Irish  policy.  Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  hfav\ 
labours  on  the  tariff  in  preparation  for  the  budget  of  1>4\ 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  sharply  perturbed,  as  some  of  his  leltc> 
to  Mrs,  Gladstone  show  :  — 

Whiiehally  Xov,  22,  '44. —  It  is  much  beyond  my  expeetatiic 
that  Newman  should  have  taken  my  letter  so  kindly ;  it  se«^m*\i  t> 
me  so  like  the  operation  of  a  clumsy,  bungling  surgeon  ujkc  . 
sensitive  part.  I  cannot  well  comment  upon  his  meaning,  fi»r  *r 
you  may  easily  judge,  what  with  cabinet,  board,  and  Oak  F^*r. 
I  have  enough  in  my  head  to-day  —  and  the  subject  is  a  fini^  ftii« 
subtle  one.  But  I  may  perhaps  be  ahle  to  think  upon  it  to^mi^ht, 
in  the  meantime  I  think  yours  is  a  very  just  conjectural  skeN  •. 
We  have  not  got  in  cabinet  to-day  to  the  really  pinching  part  vi 
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the  duciission,  the  Boman  catholic  religiotis  education.    That   CHAP. 

TV" 

comes  on  Monday.      My  mind  does  not  waver;    pray  lot  me,  ^         ^  i 

that  I  may    do  right.      I  have  an   appointment  with  Peel  to^   ^^  35^  I 

morrow,  and  I  rather  think  he  means  to  say  something  to  me  on  I 

tbe  question.  I 

Not.  23.  — You  will  see  that  whatever  turns  up,  I  am  sure  to  he  | 

in  tbe  wrong.  An  invitation  to  Windsor  for  us  came  this  morning, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  my  one  including  Sunday  —  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  2. 
I  kive  had  a  long  battle  with  Peel  on  the  matters  of  my  office ;  not 
another  syllable.  So  far  as  it  goes  this  tends  to  make  me  think 
be  does  not  calculate  on  any  change  in  roe ;  yet  on  the  whole  I 
lean  the  other  way.    Manning  comes  up  on  Monday. 

Nov,  25.  —  Events  travel  fast  and  not  slow.  My  opinion  is  that 
I  shall  he  out  on  Friday  evening.  We  have  discussed  Maynooth 
tonlav.  An  intermediate  letter  which  Sir  James  Oraham  has  to 
write  to  Ireland  for  information  causes  thus  much  of  delay.  I 
have  told  them  that  if  I  go,  I  shall  go  on  the  ground  of  what  is 
required  by  my  personal  character,  and  not  because  my  mind  is 
mad«  up  that  the  course  which  they  propose  can  be  avoided,  far 
less  because  I  consider  myself  bound  to  resist  it.  I  had  the  process 
of  this  declaration  to  repeat.  I  think  they  were  prepared  for  it, 
bat  they  would  not  assume  that  it  was  to  be,  and  rather  proceeded 
as  if  I  had  never  said  a  word  before  upon  the  subject.  It  was 
painful,  but  not  so  painful  as  the  last  time,  and  by  an  effort  I  had 
^together  prevented  my  mind  from  brooding  upon  it  beforehand. 
At  this  moment  (6J)  I  am  sure  they  are  talking  about  it  over  the 
way.  I  am  going  to  dine  with  Sir  B.  Peel.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Windsor  visit  will  be  strange  enough !  In  the  mean- 
time my  father  writes  to  me  most  urgently,  desiring  me  to  come 
to  Liverpool.  I  hope  for  some  further  light  from  him  on  Wednesday 
ncraing.  .  .  . 

Nov.  26. — I  have  no  more  light  to  throw  upon  the  matters  which 
I  mentioned  yesterday.  The  dinner  at  PeePs  went  off  as  well  as 
cooW  be  eixpected ;  I  did  not  sit  near  him.  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
^th  me  to>day,  and  said  very  kindly  it  must  be  prevented.  But 
1  think  it  cannot,  and  friendly  efforts  to  prolong  the  day  only 
^^'v^He  the  pain.  Manning  was  with  me  all  this  morning;  he 
is  well,  and  is  to  come  baek  to-morrow. 
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Jan,  9,  '45.  —  Another  postponement ;  but  our  explanations  veri* 
as  satisfactory  as  could  possibly  be  made  under  such  cireuiustaDce^. 
1845.  The  tone  and  manner  as  kind  as  at  any  time — nothing  1:a-.' 
murmur.  At  the  same  time  Peel  said  he  thought  it  right  :<. 
intimate  a  belief  that  the  government  might  very  probably  I* 
shipwrecked  upon  the  Maynooth  question,  partly  in  connt^ctic 
with  my  retirement,  but  also  as  he  intimated  from  the  uneertaii.!} 
whether  there  might  not  be  a  very  strong  popular  feeling  agai:^*: 
it.  He  takes  upon  himself  all  responsibility  for  any  iu(*onvenitrU'  • 
to  which  the  government  may  possibly  be  put  from  the  delay  -ll  i 
a  consequent  abrupt  retirement,  and  says  I  have  given  him  t^* 
fullest  and  fairest  notice.  ...  I  saw  Manning  for  two  hours  ti.* 
morning,  and  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  to  him  in  part.  HaT»*  . 
note  from  Lockhart  saying  the  Bishop  of  London  had  sent  L  > 
chaplain  to  Murray  to  express  high  approval  of  the  artieltf  k.c. 
Ward  —  and  enclosing  the  vulgar  addition  of  £63. 

Windsor  CoaUle,  Jcnu  10.  — First,  owing  to  the  Spanish  ainl)^.-^^.- 
dor's  not  appearing,  Lady  Lyttelton  was  suddenly  invited,  and  !••.. 
to  my  lot  to  hand  in  and  sit  by,  which  was  very  pleasant.  I  xi.. 
as  you  know,  a  shockingly  bad  witness  to  looks,  but  she  appe^ixr-.. 
to  me,  I  confess,  a  little  worn  and  aged.  She  ought  to  Lave  i* 
least  two  months'  holiday  every  year.  After  dinner  the  Q-;«^l 
inquired  as  usual  about  you,  and  rather  particularly  with  n;..  . 
interest  about  Lady  Glynne.  I  told  her  plainly  all  I  could.  Yl.- 
rather  helped  the  Queen  through  the  conversation,  aa  it  ke}>c  iir 
talking,  and  she  was  evidently  hard  pressed  at  the  gaps.  TL* . 
we  went  to  cards,  and  played  commerce ;  fortunately  I  was  ne? r: 
the  worst  hand,  and  so  was  not  called  upon  to  pay,  for  I  had  lockti 
up  my  purse  before  going  to  dinner;  but  I  found  I  had  won  2s.  ^«i 
at  the  end,  8d.  of  which  was  paid  me  by  the  Prinite.  1  meaui  ti- 
keep  the  2d.  piece  (the  6d.  I  cannot  identify)  accordingly,  unlt^- 
I  lose  it  again  to-night.  I  had  rather  a  nice  conversation  with  hiz. 
about  the  international  copyright  convention  with  Prussia.  .  . 

WhiteJiall,  Jan,  11.  —  I  came  back  from  Windsor  this  momir^ 
very  kindly  used.  The  Queen  mentioned  particularly  that  t»  - 
were  not  asked  on  account  of  presumed  inconvenience,  and  »'-  * 
me  a  private  print  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  my  thank::  z 
for  it  through  Lady  Lyttelton,  another  of  the  Princess.     Alsi.-  <L- 
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hrougbt  the  little  people  through  the  corridor  yesterday  after    CHAP, 
luncheon,  where  they  behaved  very  well,  and  she  made  them  come   ^       '  , 
and  shake  hands  with  me.     The  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  very  good    jg^.  86. 
countenance ;  the  baby  I  should  call  a  very  fine  child  indeed.    The 
Queen  said,  After  your  own  you  must  think  them  dwarfs ;  but  I 
aniwered  that  I  did  not  think  the  Princess  Royal  short  as  com- 
pared with  Willy.     We  had  more  cards  last  evening;  Lady 

made  more  blunders  and  was  laughed  at  as  usual.  .  .  . 

Ja/i.  13.  —  I  think  there  will  certainly  be  at  least  one  cabinet 
more  in  the  end  of  the  week.  My  position  is  what  would  com- 
monly be  called  uncomfortable.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the 
Maynooth  matter  may  be  held  over.  I  may  remain  a  couple  of 
months,  or  only  a  week  —  may  go  at  any  time  at  twenty-four 
hours'  notice.  I  think  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance  whether 
I  go  before  or  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  so  that  I  am  un- 
feignedly  put'to  obey  the  precept  of  our  Lord,  *  Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow ;  the  morrow  will  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself.'  I  am  sorry  that  a  part  of  the  inconvenience  falls  on  your 
innocent  head.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  irksomeness  of  lyisiness  is 
much  increased,  and  one's  purposes  unmanned  by  this  indefinite- 
ness.  Still,  having  very  important  matters  in  preparation,  I  must 
not  give  any  signs  of  inattention  or  indifference. 

Cabinet  Room,  Jan.  14.  —  I  have  no  news  to  give  you  about 
myself,  but  continue  to  be  quite  in  the  dark.  There  is  a  certain 
Maynooth  bill  in  preparation,  and  when  that  appears  for  decision 
my  time  will  probably  have  come,  but  I  am  quite  ignorant  when 
it  will  be  forthcoming.  I  am  to  be  with  Peel  to-morrow  morning, 
but  I  think  on  board  of  trade  business  only.  Graham  has  just 
told  us  that  the  draft  of  the  Maynooth  bill  will  be  ready  on 
Saturday ;  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  considered  before  the  middle 
of  next  week  at  the  earliest. 

Jan.  15.  —  The  nerves  are  a  little  unruly  on  a  day  like  this 
Wtween  (official)  life  and  death ;  so  much  of  feeling  mixes  with 
the  more  abstract  question,  which  would  be  easily  disposed  of  if 
it  stood  alone.     (Diary,) 

It  was  February  3  before  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  his  last  note 
from  his  desk  at  the  board  of  trade,  thanking  the  prime 
minister  for  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness  which  he  trusted 
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hizDBelf  not  readily  to  forget.    The  feeling  of  the  oeeaaion  i.r 
described  to  Manning :  — 

1846.  Do  you  Jinow  that  daily  intercourse  and  oo-operation  with  xB«n 
upon  matters  of  great  auxiety  and  moment  interweaves  much  •  f 
one's  being  with  theirs,  and  parting  with  them,  leaving  th*=! 
under  the  pressure  of  their  work  and  setting  myself  free,  f»^!». 
I  think,  much  like  dying :  more  like  it  than  if  I  were  tunitnir  n  \ 
back  altogether  upon  public  life.  I  have  received  great  kimlnMf 
and  so  far  as  personal  sentiments  are  concerned,  I  believe  tb^- 
are  as  well  among  us  as  they  can  be. 

One  other  incident  he  describes  to  his  wife :  — 

Peel  thought  I  shoidd  ask  an  audience  of  the  Queen  <m  my 
retirement,  aftd  accordingly  at  the  palace  tOKlay  (Feb.  3»  i-f 
intimated,  and  then  the  lord-in- waiting,  as  is  tlie  usage,  Ur- 
mally  requested  it.  I  saw  the  Queen  in  her  private  sitting-roo:. 
As  she  did  not  commence  speaking  immediately  after  the  tir>: 
bow,  I  thought  it  my  part  to  do  so ;  and  I  said,  *  I  have  had  ti- 
boldness  to  request  an  audience,  madam,  that  I  might  say  «t'.^ 
how  much  pain  it  is  that  I  find  myself  separated  from  y-  :* 
Majesty's  service,  and  how  gratefully  I  feel  your  Majc»:,« « 
many  acts  of  kindness.'  She  replied  that  she  regretteii  it  «<•:* 
much,  and  that  it  was  a  great  loss.  I  resumed  that  I  hail  :  • 
greatest  comfort  I  could  enjoy  under  the  circumstances  m  *.'• 
knowledge  that  my  feelings  towards  her  Majesty^s  i^ersoo  v : 
service,  and  also  towards  Sir  K.  Peel  and  my  late  coUeac-'^'^ 
were  altogether  unchanged  by  my  retirement  After  a  f*-* 
words  more  she  spoke  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  tl.t  ■• 
duced  condition  of  Chartism,  of  which  I  said  I  believtnl  tl 
main  feeder  was  want  of  employment  At  the  pauses  I  watcbr. 
her  eye  for  the  first  sign  to  retire.  But  she  asked  me  about  \  •. 
before  we  concluded.  Then  one  bow  at  the  8i>ot  and  another  .' 
the  door,  which  was  very  near,  and  so  it  was  all  over. 

Feb,  4.  —  Ruminated  on  the  dangers  of  my  explanation  r:**r* 
and  left,  and  it  made  me  unusually  nervous.     H.  of  C.  41-9.    . 
was  kindly  spoken  of  and  heard,  and  I  hope  attained  practw  x 
purposes  I  had  in  view,  but  I  think  the  House  felt  that  the  Li*t 
part  by  taking  away  the  sting  reduced  the  matter  to  flatness. 
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According  to  what  is  perhaps  a  questionable  usage,  Lord  CHAP. 
John  Russell  invited  the  retiring  minister  to  explain  his  ^  '  j 
recession  from  office  to  the  House.  In  the  suspicion,  dis-  Mx.did. 
traction,  tension  that  marked  that  ominous  hour  in  the 
history  of  English  party,  people  insisted  that  the  resignation 
of  the  head  of  the  department  of  trade  must  be  due  to 
divergence  of  judgment  upon  protection.  The  prime 
minister,  while  expressing  in  terms  of  real  feeling  his 
admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  and  ability,  and 
\\\i  high  regard  for  his  colleague's  private  qualities,  thought 
well  to  restate  that  the  resignation  came  from  no  question 
of  commercial  policy.  *  For  three  years,'  he  went  on, '  I  have 
been  closely  connected  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  introduction 
of  measures  relating  to  the  financial  policy  of  the  country, 
and  1  feel  it  my  duty  openly  to  avow  that  it  seems  almost 
ini[)ossible  that  two  public  men,  acting  together  so  long^ 
should  have  had  so  little  divergence  in  their  opinions  upon 
such  questions.'  If  anybody  found  fault  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  not  resigning  earlier,  the  prime  minister  was  himself 
responsible :  ^  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  until  the  latest  moment 
the  advantages  I  derived  from  one  whom  I  consider  capable 
of  the  highest  and  most  eminent  services.'  ^ 

^  In  the  coarse  of  May,  1846,  Peel  I  consented  to  bring  forward  the 
tiukle  Borne  remarks  on  resignations,  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
(*i  which  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  the  catholics,  I  did  contemplate  retiring 
rrporl  worth  preserving :  —  *  I  admit  from  office  —  not  because  I  shrank 
that  there  may  be  many  occasions  from  the  responsibility  of  proposing 
Hhen  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  pab-  that  measure  —  not  from  the  fear  of 
lie  man  to  retire  from  office,  rather  being  charged  with  inconsistency  — 
than  propose  measures  which  are  con*  not  because  I  was  not  prepared  to 
trary  to  the  principles  he  has  here-  make  the  painful  sacrifice  of  private 
tofore  supported.  I  think  that  the  friendships  and  political  connections, 
Iiripriety  of  his  taking  that  course  but  because  I  believed  that  my  re- 
will  mainly  depend  upon  the  effect  tirement  from  office  would  promote 
which  bii  retirement  will  have  upon  the  success  of  the  measure.  I  thought 
tht'  success  of  that  public  measure,  that  I  should  more  efficiently  assist 
wliich  he  believes  to  be  necessary  for  my  noble  friend  in  carrying  that 
the  good  of  his  country.  I  think  it  measure  if  I  retired  from  office,  and 
^Ks  perfectly  honourable,  perfectly  gave  the  measure  my  cordial  support 
ju<  in  my  right  honourable  friend  in  a  private  capacity.  I  changed  my 
til**  late  president  of  the  board  of  opinion  when  it  was  demonstrated  to 
trndft  to  relinquish  office.  The  hon.  me  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
mitletnan  thinks  I  ought  to  have  sacrificing  my  own  feelings  by  retain- 
panaed  the  same  course  in  1820.  ing  office  —  when  it  was  shown  to  me 
Tliatwasprecisely  the  course  I  wished  that,  however  humble  my  abilities, 
i"  pursne —  it  was  precisely  the  course  yet,  considering  the  station  which  I 
which  I  intended  to  pursue.     Until  occupied,    my    retiring    from    office 

within  a  month  of  the  period  when  would  render  the  carrying  of  that 
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BOOK        The  point  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  was  in  fact  an  extreme:^ 
J  simple    and    a    highly    honourable    one.     While    careful:} 

1845.  abstaining  from  laying  down  any  theory  of  political  aff.u*» 
as  under  all  circumstances  inflexible  and  immutable,  j?: 
he  thought  that  one  who  had  borne  such  solemn  testim<>:.;' 
as  he  had  borne  in  his  book,  to  a  particular  view  of  ^ 
great  question,  ought  not  to  make  himself  responsible  for  .. 
material  departure  from  it,  without  at  least  placing  himself 
openly  in  a  position  to  form  a  judgment  that  should  \* 
beyond  all  mistake  at  once  independent  and  unsuspecU^i 
That  position  in  respect  of  the  Maynooth  jwlicy  he  coaW 
not  hold,  so  long  as  lie  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  pr*- 
posing  it,  and  therefore  he  had  resigned,  though  it  wi« 
understood  tliat  he  would  not  resist  the  Maynooth  incre^^ 
itself.  All  this,  I  fancy,  might  easily  have  been  made  pla.i. 
even  to  those  who  thought  his  action  a  display  of  overstraii:'  ' 
moral  delicacy.  As  it  was,  his  auxiety  to  explore  every  ni  f 
and  cranny  of  his  case,  and  to  defend  or  discover  in  .* 
every  point  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise  for  att.i<'i.. 
led  him  to  speak  for  nioi*e  than  an  hour;  at  the  end  of  wl.i<': 
even  friendly  and  sympathetic  listeners  were  left  wholly  at  i 
loss  for  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth.  ^  What  a  marvellous  ta>' : 
is  this,'  Cobden  exclaimed  to  a  friend  sitting  near  him ;  *h*:' 
have  I  been  sitting  listening  with  pleasure  for  an  hour  to  L.* 
explanation,  and  yet  I  know  no  more  why  he  left  the  goven.- 
ment  than  before  he  began.'  *I  could  not  but  know/  Mr 
Gladstone  wrote  on  this  incident  long  years  after,  ^tha:  i 
should  inevitably  be  regarded  as  fastidious  and  fanciful 
fitter  for  a  dreamer  or  possibly  a  schoolman,  than  for  u- 
active  purposes  of  public  life  in  a  busy  and  moving  age.*^ 

Sir  Robert  Inglis   begged  him  to  lead  the   opposition  t 
the  bill.     In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Inglis  went  hi  i^ 

measure  totally  impoftsible  —  when  it  tion  to  the  measare,  and  wbeti  r 

was  proved  to   me   that  there  were  noble  friend  intimated  to  me  tiu'  * 

objections   in    the    hi<;hest    quarters  thoui;ht,  if  I  persevered  in  my  ist^' 

which  would  not  be  overcome  unless  tion  to  retire,  success  was  oat  of  t  • 

I  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  much  that  question.      It    was    then    1   ^A  i  ^ 

was  dear  to  me  —  when  it  was  inti-  hesitate  to  say  that  I  would  ooi  'i- 

mated  to  my  noble  friend  that  there  pose  others  to  obloquy  or  si 

was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  from  which  I  myself  shrunk. 
hij^hest  authorities  in  the  church  of        >  OUaning$y  vii.  p.  US, 
England  to  offer  a  decided  oppoai- 
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to  the  fatal  character  and  consequences  of  the  Act  of  1829 ; 
and  wished  that  his  advice  had  then  been  taken,  which 
was  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  should  be  sent  as  lord  jet!  36. 
lieutenant  to  Ireland  with  thirty  thousand  men.  *  As  that 
?ood  and  very  kind  man  spoke  the  words,*  Mr.  Gladstone 
siiys,  '  my  blood  ran  cold,  and  he  too  had  helped  me  onwards 
in  the  path  before  me.'  William  Palmer  wrote  that  the 
irrant  to  Maynooth  was  the  sin  of  1829  over  again,  and 
would  bring  with  it  the  same  destruction  of  the  conserva- 
tive party.  Lord  Winchilsea,  one  of  his  patrons  at  Newark, 
protested  against  anything  that '  savoured  of  the  national 
endowment  of  Romanism.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  reported  as 
Joying  that  with  his  resignation  on  Maynooth  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's career  was  over. 

The  rough  verdict  pronounced  his  act  a  piece  of  political 
[irudery.  One  journalistic  wag  observed, '  A  lady's  footman 
jumped  off  the  Great  Western  train,  going  forty  miles  an 
hour,  merely  to  pick  up  his  hat.  Pretty  much  like  this  act, 
so  (lisproportional  to  the  occasion,  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  leap  out 
of  the  ministry  to  follow  his  book.'  When  the  time  came  he 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Maynooth  bill  (April  11) 
with  remarkable  emphasis.  '  I  am  prepared,  in  opposition  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  people  of 
England  and  of  Scotland,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of 
my  own  constituents,  from  whom  I  greatly  regret  to  differ, 
and  in  opposition  to  my  own  deeply  cherished  predilec- 
tions, to  give  a  deliberate  and  even  anxious  support  to  the 
measure.' 

The  *  dreamer  and  the  schoolman'  meanwhile  had  left 
behind  him  a  towering  monument  of  hard  and  strenuous 
labour  in  the  shape  of  that  second  and  greater  reform 
of  the  tariff,  in  which,  besides  the  removal  of  the  export 
duty  on  coal  and  less  serious  commodities,  no  fewer 
than  four  hundred  and  thirty  articles  were  swept  altogether 
away  from  the  list  of  the  customs  officer.  Glass  was 
freed  from  an  excise  amounting  to  twice  or  thrice  the 
value  of  the  article,  and  the  whole  figure  of  remission  was 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  corresponding  figure  in  the 
bold  operations  of  1842.   Whether  the  budget  of  1842  or  that 
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of  1845  marked  the  more  extensive  advance,  we  nead  ki  | 
discuBs;  it  is  enough  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  set  <!•>».{ 
1846.  ^^^  construction  of  these  two  tarifiFs  among  the  prixicii  ij 
achievements  in  the  history  of  his  legislati\'e  works.  Ii><{ 
unofficial  relations  with  the  colleagues  whom  he  had  lri\ 
were  perfectly  unchanged.  '  You  will  he  glad  to  know/  L-j 
writes  to  his  father,  'that  the  best  feeling,  as  I  UrliA'\-j 
subsists  between  us.  Although  our  powers  of  entertaiui^j 
guests  are  not  of  the  first  order,  yet  with  a  view  partly  : 
these  occurrences  we  asked  Sir  R.  and  Lady  Peel  to  diiif«<^: 
to-day,  and  also  Lord  and  Lady  Stanley  and  Lord  AberdetrL. 
All  accepted,  but  unfortunately  an  invitation  to  Wind^jr  lu* 
carried  off  Sir  R,  and  Lady  Peel.  A  small  matter,  but  I 
mention  it  as  a  symbol  of  what  is  material.' 

Before  many  days  were  over,  he  was  working  daj-  ar.-. 
night  on  a  projected  statement,  involving  much  sifting  ai*'* 
preparation,  upon  the  recent  commercial  legislation.  Li>:-; 
John  Russell  had  expressed  a  desire  for  a  coni{)etent  ^.*^v^' 
mentary  on  the  results  of  the  fiscal  changes  of  1842,  and  :: 
pamphlet  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  what  those  re^^ult* 
had  been  was  the  reply.  Three  editions  of  it  were  publi-sLt-. 
within  the  year.^ 

This  was  not  the  only  service  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  t: 
opportunity  of  rendering  in  the  course  of  the  session  to  &.* 
government  that  he  had  quitted.  'Peel,'  he  says,  'haa  j 
plan  for  the  admission  of  free  labour  sugar  on  tenn<  <-*: 
favour.  Lord  Palraerston  made  a  motion  to  show  that  ii.> 
involved  a  breach  of  our  old  treaties  with  Spain.  I  e\- 
amined  the  case  laboriously,  and,  though  I  think  his  fd'- 
could  not  be  denied,  I  undertook  (myself  out  of  office)  :«^ 
answer  him  on  behalf  of  the  government.  This  I  did.  a'.  : 
Peel,  who  was  the  most  conscientious  man  I  ever  knew  :i 
spareness  of  eulogium,  said  to  me  when  I  sat  down,  **  TLa' 
was  a  wonderful  speech,  Gladstone." '  The  speech  took  f»ir 
hours,  and  was,  I  think,  the  last  that  he  made  in  parliaoieni 

1  *  Remarks  upon  recent  Commer-  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M,  P. '  ' 

cial  Legislation  sii^gesud  by  the  ex-  Newark.'   London, M array,  lh4A.  Mr 

poeitory  statement  of   the  Revenue  Gladstone  had  written  on  the  »* 

fromCustoniR,  and  othiT  PajHTslaU^ly  subject  in  the  Foreign  and  i\^"%*i^ 

iubmitted    to    Parliament,    by    the  Quarterly  Beview,  Janoary  194^ 
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for  two  years  and  a  half,  for  reasons  that  we  shall  presently 
discover. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  proposal  to  j^^  ^ 
Uope-Scott.  *A8  Ireland,'  he  said,  'is  likely  to  find  this 
country  and  parliament  so  much  employment  for  years  to 
come.  I  feel  rather  oppressively  an  obligation  to  try  and  see 
it  with  my  own  eyes  instead  of  using  those  of  other  people, 
acconling  to  tba  limited  measure  of  my  means/  He  sug- 
gested that  they  should  devote  some  time  'to  a  working 
tour  ill  Ireland,  eschewing  all  grandeur  and  taking  little 
account  of  scenery,  compared  with  the  purpose  of  look- 
ing at  close  quarters  at  the  institutions  for  religion  and 
education  of  the  country  and  at  the  character  of  the  people.' 
Philip  Pusey  was  inclined  to  join  them.  '  It  will  not  alarm 
you/  says  Pusey,  *  if  I  state  my  belief  that  in  these  agrarian 
outrages  the  Irish  peasants  have  been  engaged  in  a  justifiable 
civil  war,  because  the  peasant  ejected  from  his  land  could  no 
longer  by  anj  eflforts  of  his  own  preserve  his  family  from  the 
risk  of  starvation.  This  view  is  that  of  a  very  calm  utili- 
tarian, George  Lewis.' ^  They  were  to  start  from  Cork  and 
the  south  and  work  their  way  rouhd  by  the  west,  carrying 
with  them  Lewis's  book,  blue  books,  and  a  volume  or  two 
of  Plato,  ^schylus,  and  the  rest.  The  expedition  was  put 
off  by  Pusey's  discovery  that  the  Times  was  despatching  a 
correspondent  to  carry  on  agrarian  investigations.  Mr. 
Gladstone  urged  that  the  Irish  land  question  was  large 
enough  for  two,  and  so  indeed  it  swiftly  proved,  for  Ireland 
was  now  on  the  edge  of  the  black  abysses  of  the  famine. 

^  See  hif  memorable  work  on  Irish  Disturbances,  published  in  1830* 
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Cmanob  of  opinion,  in  those  to  whose  judgment  the  public  loob 
more  or  less  to  assist  its  own^  is  an  evil  to  the  country,  althou^  a 
much  smaller  evil  than  their  persistence  in  a  course  which  tbey 
know  to  be  wrong.  It  is  not  always  to  be  blamed.  But  it  is  always 
to  be  watched  with  vigilance ;  always  to  be  challenged  and  pat  upon 
its  trial.  —  Gladstone. 

Not  lingering  for  the  moment  on  Mr.  Gladstone'*s  var>: 
pre-occupations  during  1845,  and  not  telling  over  again  tL- 
1845      well-known  story  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  rejieal   * 
the  corn  law,  I  pass  rapidly  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  part — it  wa>- 
secondary  part  —  in  the  closing  act  of  the  exciting^  p<»Iitii. 
drama  on  which  the  curtain  had  risen  in  1841.     The  end  ■  * 
the  session  of  1845  had  left  the  government  in  appearar.'.* 
even  stronger  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  1842.     Tv 
of  the  most  sagacious  actors   knew  better  what   this  «d* 
worth.     Disraeli  was  aware  how  the  ties  had  been  looseii*- 
between  the  minister  and  his  supporters,  and  Cobden  wj.^ 
aware  that,  in  words  used  at  the  time,  *  three  weeks  of  r... 
when  the  wheat  was  ripening  would  rain  away  the  com  law.*  • 
Everybody  knows  how  the  rain  came,  and  alarming  sij:> 
of  a  dreadful  famine  in  Ireland  came ;    how  Peel  ad\"i^  - 
his  cabinet  to  open    the    ports    for  a  limited    perio4L  !•/ 
without  promising  them  that  if  the  corn  duties  were  r-^-* 
taken  off,  they  could  ever  be  put  on  again;  how  Lord  J.»^'. 
seized  the  moment,  w^ote  an  Edinburgh  letter,  and  declart- 
for   total   and   immediate    repeal ;    how   the   minister  onv 

1  Perhaps  I  may  refer  to  my  IJffi    publication  by  Mr.  Bri^t.     Chaptf*« 

of   Cobden,    which    had    the    ^rcnt    xiv.  and  xv. 
advantage     of     being     read     before 
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more  called    his  cabinet  together,  invited  them  to  support   CHAP. 
him  in  settling    the  question,  and  as  they  would  not  all  ^    ^'   j 
assent,  resigned  ;  how  Lord  John  tried  to  form  a  government   ^£^.36. 
and  failed ;  and  how  Sir  Robert  again  became  first  minister 
of  the  crown,  but  not  bringing  all  his  colleagues  back  with 
him.    *I    think,'    said    Mr.    Gladstone   in   later   days,    'he 
exi>ected  to  carry  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law  without  break- 
ing up  his  party,  but  meant  at  all  hazard  to  carry  it.' 

Peel's  conduct  in  1846,  Lord  Aberdeen  said  to  a  friend  ten 
rears  later,  was  very  noble.  With  the  exception  of  Graham  and 
myself,  his  whole  cabinet  was  against  him.  Lyndhurst,  Goulburn, 
and  Stanley  were  almost  violent  in  their  resistance.  Still  more 
opjwsed  to  him,  if  it  were  possible,  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
To  break  up  the  cabinet  was  an  act  of  great  courage.  To  resume 
office  when  Lord  John  had  failed  in  constnicting  one,  was  still 
more  courageous.  He  said  to  the  Queen :  '  I  am  ready  to  kiss 
liauds  as  your  minister  to-night.  I  believe  I  can  collect  a  ministry 
^lhich  will  last  long  enough  to  carry  free  trade,  and  I  am  ready  to 
make  the  attempt.'  When  he  said  this  there  were  only  two  men 
on  whom  he  could  rely.  One  of  the  first  to  join  him  was  Welling- 
ton. 'The  Queen's  government,'  he  said,  *must  be  carried  on. 
We  have  done  all  that  we  could  for  the  landed  interest.  Now  we 
must  do  all  that  we  can  for  the  Queen.'  ^ 

On  one  of  the  days  of  this  startling  December,  Mr. 
Gladstone  writes  to  his  father:  'If  Peel  determines  to 
fonn  a  government,  and  if  he  sends  for  me  (a  compound 
uncertainty),  I  cannot  judge  what  to  do  until  I  know  much 
more  than  at  present  of  the  Irish  case.  It  is  there  if  any- 
where that  he  must  find  his  justification  ;  there  if  anywhere 
that  one  returned  to  parliament  as  I  am,  can  honestly  find 
reason  for  departing  at  this  time  from  the  present  corn  law.' 
Two  other  letters  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  show  us  more  fully 
why  he  followed  Peel  instead  of  joining  the  dissentients,  of 
whom  the  most  impor4jant  was  Lord  Stanley.  The  first  of 
these  was  written  to  his  father  four  and  a  half  years  later :  — 

6  Carlson  Gardens,  June  30,  1849.  —  As  respects  my  *  having 

^  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Senior,  Sept.  1866.  Mrs.  Simpson's  Many  Memories, 
?  238. 
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made  Peel  a  free  trader/  I  have  never  seen  that  idea  ezpi 
anywhere,  and  I  think  it  is  one  that  does  great  injustice  t<»  tiir 
1846.     character  and  power  of  his  mind.     In  every  case^  however,  t.i*- 
head  of  a  government  may  be   influenced  more  or  less  in   thf 
affairs  of  each  department  of  state  by  the  person  in  charge  of  iLj.- 
department.     If,  then,  there  was  any  influence  at  all  u{ion  1 W. « 
mind  proceeding  from   me  between  1841  and  1845,  I   have  •- 
doubt  it  may  have  tended  on  the  whole  towards  free  trade.  . 
But  all  this  ceased  with  the  measures  of  1845,  when  I  left  uth^^ 
It  was  during  the  alarm  of  a  potato  famine  in  the  auiucun  «.: 
that  year   that   the   movement  in   the    government   alout    i^t. 
corn  laws  began.     I  was  then  on  the  continent,  looking  siu: 
Helen  [his  sister],  and  not  dreaming  of  office  or  public  affairs. .  . 
I  myself  had   invariably,  during  Peel's  government,  s|iok«*u  ^i 
protection  not  as  a  thing  good  in  principle,  but  to  be  dealt  vi.u 
as  tenderly  and  cautiously  as  might'be  according  to  circum!»t;iL«  -  *. 
always  moving  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.     It  then  ap{i«aiv  1 :  • 
me  that  the  case  was  materially  altered  by  events ;  it  was  no  Kl.:>  ; 
open  to  me  to  pursue  that  cautious  course.     A  great  stru^v 
was  imminent,  in  which  it  was  plain  that  two  parties  onlj  i\>.^. 
really  find  place,  on  the  one  side  for  repeal,  on  the  other  sidr  :  r 
permanent  maintenance  of  a  corn  law  and  a  protective  syst^r. 
generally  and  on  principle.     It  would  have  been  more  incoosi»t«: : 
in  me,  even  if  consistency  had  been  the  rule,  to  join  the  la:*  • 
party  than  the  former.     But  independently  of  that,  I  tht*:,-  * 
and  still  think,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justifiei:  «   . 
required  the  change.     So  far  as  relates  to  the  final  change  in  t' 
corn  law,  you  will    see  that  no    influence  proceeded    from  r- 
but  rather  that  events  over  which  I  had  no  control,  and  ^•»' 
taken  by  Sir  R.  Peel  while  I  was  out  of  the  goveminent,  \^. 
an  influence  upon  me  in  inducing  me  to  take  office.     I  net.** 
some  days  ago  that  you  had  made  an  observation  on  this  sul/ 
but  I  did  not  recollect  that  it  was  a  question.     Had  I  advertni ' 
this  I  should  have  answered  it  at  once.     If  I  had  any  motirc  f  : 
avoiding  the  subject,  it  was,  I  think,  this  —  that  it  is  not  es5j  u 
discuss  such  a  question  as  that  of  an  influence  of  mine  over  ^ 
mind  so  immeasurably  superior,  without  something  of  egotisoi  ft=«i 
vanity. 
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So  much  for  the  general  situation.    The  second  letter  is  to 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  contributes  some  personal  details :  — 

13  Carlton  House  Terracej  Dee.  22, 6  p.m.,  1845.  —  It  is  offensive  JBt,  86. 
to  begin  about  myself,  but  I  roust.  Within  the  last  two  hours 
I  have  accepted  the  office  of  secret>ary  for  the  colonies,  succeeding 
Lord  Stanley,  who  resigns.  The  last  twenty-four  have  been  very 
anxious  hours.  Yesterday  afternoon  (two  hours  after  Holy 
Coram  union)  Lincoln  came  to  make  an  appointment  on  Peel's 
part.  I  went  to  meet  him  in  Lincoln's  house  at  five  o'clock.  He 
detailed  to  me  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  late  political 
changes,  asked  me  for  no  reply,  and  gave  me  quantities  of  papers 
to  read,  including  letters  of  his  own,  the  Queen's,  and  Lord  J. 
Russell's,  during  the  crisis.  This  morning  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Bonham  [the  party  whipper-iu]  upon  the  general  merits,  but 
without  telling  him  precisely  what  the  proposal  made  to  me  was. 
Upon  the  whole  my  mind,  though  I  felt  thfe  weight  of  the 
question,  was  clear.  I  had  to  decide  what  was  best  to  be  done 
WW,  I  arrived  speedily  at  the  conviction  that  noWf  at  any  rate, 
it  is  best  that  the  question  sliould  be  finally  settled ;  that  Peel 
ought  and  is  bound  now  to  try  it ;  that  I  ought  to  support  it  in 
parliament;  that  if,  in  deciding  the  mode,  he  endeavours  to 
include  the  most  favourable  terms  for  the  agricultural  body  that  it 
is  in  his  power  to  obtain,  I  ought  not  only  to  support  it,  by  which 
I  mean  vote  for  it  in  parliament,  but  likewise  not  to  refuse  to  be 
a  party  to  the  proposal.  I  found  from  him  that  he  entirely  recog- 
nised this  view,  and  did  feel  himself  bound  to  make  the  best 
terras  that  he  believed  attainable,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
convijiced  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  that  requires  provision  to 
be  wade  for  the  final  abolition  of  the  corn  law.  Such  being  the 
state  of  matters,  with  a  clear  conscience,  but  with  a  heavy  heart, 
I  accepted  office.  He  was  exceedingly  warm  and  kind.  But  it 
ira^  with  a  heavy  heart.  ...  I  have  seen  Lord  Stanley.  *  I  am 
extremely  glad  to  hear  you  have  taken  office,'  said  he.  We  go 
to  Windsor  to-morrow  to  a  council  —  he  to  resign  the  seals,  and  I 
to  receive  them. 

In  the  diary  he  enters :  — 

Saw  Sir  R.  Peel  at  3,  and  accepted  office  —  in  opposition,  as  I 
bave  the  consolation  pf  feeling,  to  my  leanings  and  desireSi  and 
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with  the  most  precarious  prospects.     Peel  was  most  kind,  nay 
fatherly.     We  Jield  hands  instinctively,  and   I   could   not  Ir.: 
1846.     reciprocate  with  emphasis  his  *  God  bless  you.' 

I  well  remember,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  a  memoranduiu  « f 
Oct.  4,  1851,  Peel's  using  language  to  me  in  the  Duke  of  »». 
castle's  house  on  Sunday,  Dec.  21,  1845,  which,  as  I  ooncviv* 
distinctly  intimated  his  belief  that  he  would  be  able  to  carry  h> 
measure,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  his  party  together.  He  ^iNvk" 
with  a  kind  of  glee  and  complacency  in  his  tone  when  he  saiiii. 
making  up  his  meaning  by  signs,  '  I  have  not  lived  near  fortj 
years  in  public  life  to  find  myself  wholly  without  the  pow»-r  <  f 
foreseeing  the  course  of  events  in  the  House  of  Commons  *  —  iz 
reference  to  the  very  point  of  the  success  of  his  government. 

One  thing  is  worth  noting  as  we  pass.  The  exact  proceed- 
ings of  the  memorable  cabinet^  of  November  and  the  o{i^n- 
ing  days  of  December  are  still  obscure.  It  has  geneni:.;f 
been  held  that  Disraeli  planted  a  rather  awkward  str«>K' 
when  he  taunted  Peel  with  his  inconsistency  in  declaricj 
that  he  was  not  the  proper  minister  to  propose  repeal,  ar.-. 
yet  in  trying  to  persuade  his  colleagues  to  make  the  attem;-: 
before  giving  the  whigs  a  chance.  The  following  notf  t' 
Mr.  Gladstone's  (written  in  1851  after  reading  Sir  R.  Peri'* 
original  memoir  on  the  Corn  Act  of  1846)  throws  some  light 
on  the  question :  — 

When  Sir  R.  Peel  invited  me  to  take  office  in  December  IM-' 
he  did  not  make  me  aware  of  the  offer  he  had  made  to  the  cabint- 
in  his  memorandum,  I  think  of  Dec.  2,  to  propose  a  new  com  1j»v 
with  a  lowered  sliding  duty,  which  should  diminish  annually  I 
a  shilling  until  in  some  eight  or  ten  years  the  trade  would  be  f r^-. 
No  doubt  he  felt  that  aft^r  Lord  John  Russell  ha*i  made  !  * 
attempt  to    form  a  government,  and  after,  by  Lord    Stan>}'* 
resignation,  he  had  lost  the  advantages  of  unanimity,  he  couV. '   * 
be  justified  in  a  proposal  involving  so  considerable  an  elemen*  ■* 
protection.     It  has  become  matter  of  history.     But  as  matter  • ' 
history  it  is  important  to  show  how  honestly  and  perse verio^-  • 
he  strove  to  hold  the  balance  fairly  between  contending  clai:  - 
and  how  far  he  was  from  being  the  mere  puppet  of  abstra- 
theories. 
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That  is  to  say,  what  he  proposed  to  his  cabinet  early  in 
December  was  not  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  to  which 
lie  was  led  by  events  before  the  end  of  the  month.  j^r]  37. 

II 
The  acceptance  of  office  vacated  the  seat  at  Newark,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  offer  himself  again  as  a  candidate. 
He  had  been  member  for  Newark  for  thirteen  years,  and 
bad  been  five  times  elected.  So  ended  his  connection  with 
I  he  firat  of  the  five  constituencies  that  in  his  course  he  repre- 
f^uted.  'I  part  from  my  constituents,'  he  tells  his  father, 
'  with  deep  regret.  Though  I  took  office  under  circumstances 
which  might  reasonably  arouse  the  jealousy  of  my  friends,  an 
agricultural  constituency,  the  great  majority  of  my  committee 
were  prepared  to  support  me,  and  took  action  and  strong 
measures  in  my  favour.*  *My  deep  obligation,'  he  says,  'to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the  great  benefit  he  conferred 
upon  me,  not  only  by  his  unbroken  support,  but,  far  above 
all,  by  his  original  introduction  of  me  to  the  constituency, 
made  it  my  duty  at  once  to  decline  some  overtures  made  to 
me  for  the  support  of  my  re-election,  so  it  only  remained  to 
seek  a  seat  elsewhere.'  Some  faint  hopes  were  entertained 
hv  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  that  the  duke  might  allow  him 
to  sit  for  the  rest  of  the  parliament,  but  the  duke  was  not 
the  man  to  make  concessions  to  a  betrayer  of  the  territorial 
interest.  Mr.  Gladstone,  too,  we  must  not  forget,  was  still 
and  for  many  years  to  come,  a  tory.  When  it  was  suggested 
that  he  might  stand  for  North  Notts,  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Lincoln:  —  ^It  is  not  for  one  of  my  political  opinions  without 
an  extreme  necessity  to  stand  upon  the  basis  of  democratic 
or  popular  feeling  against  the  local  proprietary:  for  you  who 
sire  placed  in  the  soil  the  case  is  very  different.' 

Soon  after  the  session  of  1846  began,  it  became  known 
that  the  protectionist  petition  against  the  Peelite  or 
liberal  sitting  member  for  Wigan  was  likely  to  succeed 
in  imseating  him.  'Proposals  were  made  to  me  to  succeed 
^im,  which  were  held  to  be  eligible.  I  even  wrote  my 
address ;  on  a  certain  day,  I  was  going  down  by  the  mail 
train.    But  it  was  an  object  for  our  opponents  to  keep  a 
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secretary  of  state  out  of  parliament  during  the  com  li^> 
crifiis,  and  their  petition  was  suddenly  witbdmim.  Tbf 
1846.  consequence  was  that  I  remained  until  the  resigiiation  -f 
the  government  in  July  a  minister  of  the  crown  withfj:  . 
seat  in  parliament.  This  was  a  state  of  things  not  a^r>-- 
able  to  the  spirit  of  parliamentary  government ;  and  sm'  • 
objection  was  taken,  but  rather  slightly,  in  the  H  >tl*' 
of  Commons.  Sir  R.  Peel  stood  fire.'  There  can  be  L'tti 
doubt  that  in  our  own  day  a  cabinet  minister  without  4 
seat  in  either  House  of  parliament  would  be  regardri. 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  as  a  public  inconyenienoe  ac . 
a  political  anomaly,  too  dark  to  be  tolerated;  and  r- 
naturally  felt  it  his  absolute  duty  to  peep  in  at  evcr- 
chink  and  cranny  where  a  seat  in  parliament  could  be  lu*l. 
A  Peelite,  however,  had  not  a  good  chance  at  a  bj-«li^** 
tion,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  remained  out  of  the  House  nn\i\ 
the  general  election  in  the  year  following.^  Lord  Line*"!.:* 
also  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  vacated  his  seat,  but«  unhk** 
his  friend,  found  a  seat  in  the  coarse  of  the  session* 

Mr.  Gladstone's  brother-in-law,  Lyttelton,  was  tnrivts 
to  represent  the  colonial  office  in  the  Lords*  bat  tisi 
qualms  of  conscience  about  the  eternal  qaestiovi  of  xl^ 
two  Welsh  bishoprics.  ^How  could  the  govemoieiit  of  ti.  • 
wonderful  empire,'  Peel  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  *be  ^^'' 
constructed,  if  a  difiFerence  on  such  a  point  were  to  be  a*- 
obstruction  to  union?  Might  not  any  one  now  say  vitr. 
perfect  honour  and,  what  is  of  more  importance  (if  tbej  arr 
not  identical),  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  own  oonsoenee.  **  I 
will  not  so  far  set  up  my  own  judgment  on  one  isoUt^^ 
measure  against  that  of  a  whole  administration,  to  sock  v. 
extent  as  to  preclude  me  from  co-operation  with  them  a:  ^ 
critical  period*"  This,  of  course,  assumes  general  accorda©-  - 
of  sentiment  on  the  great  outlines  of  public  policy/     W> 

1  Sibthorp  asked   Peel  in  the  H.  bat  if  P.   would  dissolve  h#  v  :'i 

of  C.  when   Gladstone  and  Lincoln  welcome  Glad«tone  to    Lni«"H»lr.—  " 

would  appear.     Peel  replied  that  if  P.  hinself ;  and  added  pirivatttf  tts 

S.  would  take  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  he  would  give  P.  or   G.   best  N'-  • 

G.   should   stand    against   htm,      S.  of  wine  in  hfe  cellar  if  he  wtwH -«• 

retorted  that  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  to  Uncoln  and  Hirht  him  fair^- 

is  a  place  under  government,  and  he  Lord  BroughtotC $  DiarieM. 
wcmM  neTer  take  piace  from  Peel; 
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wordfi  and  sound,  that  might  prevent  some   of  the  worst 
mistakes  of  some  of  the  best  men. 

in 

This  memorable  session  of  1846  was  not  a  session  of 
argument,  but  of  lobby  computations.  The  case  had  been 
argued  to  the  dregs,  the  conclusion  was  fixed,  and  all 
interest  was  centred  in  the  play  of  forces,  the  working  of 
high  motives  and  low,  the  balance  of  parties,  the  secret 
ambitions  and  antagonism  of  persons.  Mr.  Gladstone  there* 
fore  was  not  in  the  shaping  of  the  parliamentary  result 
seriously  missed,  as  he  had  been  missed  in  1845.  ^  It  soon 
became  evident,'  says  a  leading  whig  in  his  journal  of  the 
time,  *that  Peel  had  very  much  over-rated  his  strength. 
Even  the  expectation  of  December  that  he  could  have 
carried  with  him  enough  of  his  own  followers  to  enable 
Lord  John,  if  that  statesman  had  contrived  to  form  a  gov- 
erament,  to  pass  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law,  was  perceived  to 
have  been  groundless,  when  the  formidable  number  of  the 
protectionist  dissentients  appeared.  So  many  even  of  those 
who  remained  with  Peel  avowed  that  they  disapproved  of 
the  measure,  and  only  voted  in  its  favour  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  Peel's  government.'  ^  The  tyranny  of  the  accom- 
plished fact  obscures  one's  sense  of  the  danger  that  Peel's 
high  courage  averted.  It  is  not  certain  that  Lord  John  as 
head  of  a  government  could  have  carried  the  whole  body  of 
whigs  for  total  and  immediate  repeal.  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Palmerston  openly  stating  their  preference  for  a  Axed  duty, 
and  Dft>t  a  few  of  the  smaller  men  cursing  the  precipitancy 
of  the  Edinburgh  letter.  It  is  certain,  as  is  intimated  above, 
that  Peel  could  not  have  carried  over  to  him  the  whole  of 
the  112  men  who  voted  for  repeal  solely  because  it  was  his 
measure.  In  the  course  of  this  session  Sir  John  Hobhouse 
met  Mr.  Disraeli  at  an  evening  party,  and  expressed  a  fear 
lest  Peel  having  broken  up  one  party  would  also  be  the 
means  of  breaking  up  the  other.  ^  That,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  he  will,'  replied  Disraeli,  *  or  any  other  party  that  he 
has  anything  to  do  with.'  It  was  not  long  after  this,  when  all 
1  ScUifax  Papers, 
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was  over,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  told  Lord  JoL 
that  he  thought  Peel  was  tired  of  party  and  was  determin*' 
iHie.  ^  destroy  it.  After  tlie  repeal  of  the  corn  law  was  hi*:' 
the  minister  was  beaten  on  the  Irish  coercion  bill  by  ^*: 
Wellington  called  a  ^  blackguard  combination  *  between  .. 
whigs  and  the  protectionists.  He  resigned,  and  Lord  J-i. 
Russell  at  the  head  of  the  whigs  came  in. 

*  Until   three   or   four  days   before   the   division   on   u 
coercion  bill/  Mr.  Gladstone  says  in  a  memorandum  writt^ 
at  the   time,  ^I  had  not   the   smallest  idea,  beyond   mr- 
conjecture,  of  the  views  and  intentions  of  Sir  R.  Peel  wit 
respect  to  himself  or  to   his  government.     Only  we   tj 
been   governed  in  all  questions,  so  far  as  I  knew,  by  ;i' 
determination  to  carry  the  corn  bill  and  to  let  no  eollat«?ra 
circumstance  interfere   with  that  main  purpose.   ...     K' 
sent  round  a  memorandum  some  days  before  the  divi^.  - 
arguing  for  resignation  against  dissolution.     There  wii»  &.« 
a  correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  L.*- 
The  duke  argued   for  holding  our  ground  and  dissolvi.:^ 
But  when  we  met  in  cabinet  on  Friday  the  26th  of  June^  * 
an  opposing  voice  was  raised.     It  was  the  shortest  cahii.t  t  i 
ever  knew.     Peel  himself  uttered  two  or  three  introduci**-^ 
sentences.     He  then  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  ' 
formation  of  a  conservative  party  was  impossible  whiif 
continued  in  office.     That  he   had   made  up   his   mind 
resign.     That  he  strongly  advised  the  resignation   of  : 
entire    government.     Some    declared    their    assent.     N 
objected;    and  when  he  asked  whether  it  was  nnanixnt* 
there  was  no  voice  in  the   negative.'     *This  was  simpl 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  added  in  later  notes,  ^because  he  had  \t. 
distinctly  and  positively  stated  his  own  resolution  lo  rr>:^ 
It  amounted  therefore  to  this, — no  one  proposed  to  p» 
without  him.'     One  other  note  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  on  :: 
grave  decision  is  worth  quoting :  — 

I  must  put  into  words  the  opinion  which  I  silently  formed  :r 
my  room  at  the  colonial  office  in  June  1846,  when  I  got  the  cin 
lation  box  with  PeePs  own  memorandum  not  only  arguxiu: 
favour  of  resigrnatiou  huf  intimating  his  own  intention  to  tes^. 
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md  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  in  the  opposite  sense.     The 

luke,  in  my  opinion,  was  right  and  Peel  wrong,  but  he  had 

jurne  the  brunt  of  battle  already  beyond  the  measure  of  human   j£^[  37^ 

itrength,  and  who  can  wonder  that  his  heart  and  soul  as  well  as 

lis  physical  organisation  needed  rest  ?  ^ 

In  announcing  his  retirement  to  the  House  (June  29), 
Peel  passed  a  magnanimous  and  magnificent  eulogium 
)n  Colxien.2  Strange  to  say,  the  panegyric  gave  much 
)ffence,  and  among  others  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  next  day 
le  entered  in  his  diary  :  — 

Much  comment  is  made  upon  Peel's  declaration  about  Cobden 
last  night.  My  objection  to  it  is  that  it  did  not  do  full  justice. 
For  if  his  power  of  discussion  has  been  great  and  his  end  good, 
tiis  tone  has  been  most  harsh  and  his  imputation  of  bad  and  vile 
motives  to  honourable  men  incessant.  I  do  not  think  the  thing 
ras  done  in  a  manner  altogether  worthy  of  Peel's  mind.  But  he, 
like  some  smaller  men,  is,  I  think,  very  sensible  of  the  sweetness 
of  the  cheers  of  opponents. 

He  describes  himself  at  the  time  as  *  grieved  and  hurt '  at 
these  closing  sentences  ;  and  even  a  year  later,  in  answer  to 
^me  inquiry  from  his  father,  who  still  remained  protection- 
ist, he  wrote  :  '  July  1,  '47.  —  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
PeeFs  having  repented  of  his  speech  about  Cobden ;  but  I 
liojie  that  he  has  seen  the  great  objection  to  which  it  is,  as 
I  think,  fairly  open.'  Some  of  his  own  men  who  voted  for 
Peel  declared  that  after  this  speech  they  bitterly  repented. 

The  suspected  personal  significance  of  the  Cobden 
panegyric  is  described  in  a  memorandum  written  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  a  few  days  later  (July  12)  :  — 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  met  Lord  Stanley  crossing  the  park, 

^  Cobden  also  wrote  to  Peel  strongly  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives, 

^'ing  him  to  hold  on,  and  Peel  re-  has  advocated  their  cause  with  un- 

purtl  with  an  effective  defence  of  his  tiring  energy,  and  by  appeals  to  reason 

•^^riew.   Z,i/e  0/ Cofrcten,  i.  chap.  18.  expressed  by  an  eloquence  the  more 

There  is  a  name  that  ought  to  be  to  be  admired  because   it  was  un- 

*s*)ciated  with  the  success  of  these  affected  and  unadorned  —  the  name 

ft^sares ;  it  is  not  the  name  of  Lord  which  ought  to  be   associated  with 

J/»hn  RusBell,  neither  is  it  my  name,  the  success  of  these  measures  is  the 

'r,  the  name  which  ought  to  be,  and  name  of  Richard  Cobden.     Without 

^1  be,  associated  with  these  meas-  scruple,  Sir,  I  attribute  the  success 

''i*^  is  the  name  of  a  man  who,  acting  of  these  measures  to  him.' 
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and  we  had  some  conversation,  first  on  colonial  matters.     TV? 
he  said,  'Well,  I  think  our  friend  Peel  went  rather  &r  last  n*e: ' 
1846.      &boat  Cobden,  did  he  not  ? '     I  stated  to  him  my  very  deep  recr- ' 
on  reading  that  passage  (as  well  as  what  followed  about  :•• 
monopolists),  and  that,  not  for  its  impolicy  but  for  its  iujost  f  ** 
All  that  he  said  was  true,  but  he  did  not  say  the  whole  trut. 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole,  as  a  whole,  was  therefore  unu*'- 
Mr.  Cobden  has  throughout  argued  the  com  question  on  *. 
principle  of  holding  up  the  landlords  of  England  to  the  people, «. 
plunderers  and  as  knaves  for  maintaining  the  com  law  Uj  ^  - 
their  rents,  and  as  fools  because  it  was  not  necessary  for  *1  * 
purpose.    This  was  passed  by,  while  he  was  praised  for  sincvr  ' 
eloquence,  indefatigable  zeal. 

On  Thursday  the  2nd  I  saw  Lord  Aberdeen.     He  agree  I  . 
the  general  regret  at  the  tone  of  that  part  of  the  siH?ech.     i    i 
said  he  feared  it  was  designed  with  a  view  to  its  effects,  fur  • 
purpose  of  ^making  it  impossible  that  Peel  should  ever  ag-^L  .- 
placed  in  connection  with  the  conservative  party  as  a  |>arty.     :I 
said  that  Peel  had  absolutely  made  up  his  mind  never  again  u*  >.j 
it,  never  again  to  enter  office;  that  he  had  indeed  made  up  \ 
mind,  at  one  time,  to  quit  parliament,  but  that  probably  on  ♦'*• 
Queen's  account,  and  in  deference  to  her  wishes,  he  had  abantl'  r.- 
this  part  of  his  intentions.     But  that  he  was  fixed  in  the  i(it\  • 
maintain  his  independent  and  separate  position,  taking  part    * 
public  questions  as  his  views  of  public  interests  might  from  •':• 
to  time  seem  to  require.     I  represented  that  this  for  hint,  an<i 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  an  intention  absolutely  impofs/' 
to  fulfil ;  that  with  his  greatness  he  could  not  remain  there  o^-  * 
shadowing  and  eclipsing  all  governments,  and  yet  have  t.- 
with    no  governments;    that  acts  cannot  for  such  a    man    - 
isolated,  they  must  be  in  series,  and  his  view  of  public  afii.  • 
must  coincide  with  one  body  of  men  rather  than  another,  ir 
that  the  attraction  must  place  him  in  relations  with  them,     lyr  - 
Aberdeen  said  that  Earl  Spencer  in  his  later  days  was  Sir  R.  Pi?rl  • 
ideal, — rare  appearances  for  serious  purposes,  and  without  c  ■- 
promise  generally  to  the  independence  of  his  personal  habtta 
put  it  that  this  was  possible  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  ccI; 
there.  ...    On  Saturday  I  saw  him  again  as  he  earns  frosi  tbf 
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palace.    He  represented  that  the  Queen  was  sorely  grieved  at  this    CHAP. 
change  j  which  indeed  I  had  already  heard  from  Catherine  through  ^      '    j 
Lady  Lyttelton,  but  this  showed  that  it  continued.    And  again  on   j^^,  37, 
Monday  we  heard  through  Lady  Lyttelton  that  the  Queen  said 
It  was  a  comfort  to  think  that  the  work  of  that  day  would  soon 
be  orer.    It  appears  too  that  she  spoke  of  the  kindness  she  had 
received  from  her  late  ministers ;  and  that  the  Prince's  sentiments 
are  quite  as  decided. 

On  Monday  we  delivered  up  the  seals  at  our  several  audiences. 
Her  Majesty  said  simply  but  very  kindly  to  me,  *  I  am  very 
sorry  to  receive  them  from  you.'  I  thanked  her  for  my  father's 
baronetcy,  and  apologised  for  his  not  coming  to  court.  She  had 
her  glove  half  off,  which  made  me  think  I  was  to  kiss  hands ;  but 
she  simply  bowed  and  retired.  Her  eyes  told  tales,  but  she  smiled 
and  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance.  It  was  in  fact  the  1st  of 
September  1841  over  again  as  to  feelings;  but  this  time  with 
more  mature  judgment  and  longer  experience.  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Sir  J.  Graham  kissed  hands,  but  this  was  by  favour. 

The  same  night  I  saw  Sidney  Herbert  at  Lady  Pembroke's.  He 
gave  me  in  great  pai*t  the  same  view  of  Sir  B.  Peel's  speech, 
himself  holding  the  same  opinion  with  Lord  Aberdeen.  But  he 
thoQght  that  Peel's  natural  temper,  which  he  said  is  very 
Tiolent  though  usually  under  thorough  discipline,  broke  out  and 
coloured  that  part  of  the  speech,  but  that  the  end  in  view  was  to 
cutoff  all  possibility  of  reunion.  He  referred  to  a  late  conversation 
with  Peel,  in  which  Peel  had  intimated  his  intention  of  remaining 
in  jiarliament  and  acting  for  himself  without  party,  to  which 
Herbert  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  minister  who  had  done  so 
except  lord  Bute,  a  bad  precedent.  Peel  rejoined  *  Lord  Grenville,' 
showing  that  his  mind  had  been  at  work  upon  the  subject.  He  had 
heard  him  not  long  ago  discussing  his  position  with  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  when  he  said,  putting  his  hand  up  to  the 
side  of  his  head,  *  Ah !  you  do  not  know  what  I  suffer  here.' 

Yesterday  Lord  Lyndhurst  called  on  me.  ...  He  proceeded 
to  ask  me  what  I  thought  with  respect  to  our  political  course. 
He  said  he  conceived  that  the  quarrel  was  a  bygone  quarrel,  . 

that  the  animosities  attending  it  ought  now  to  be  forgotten,  and 
the  old  relations  of  amity  and  confidence  among  the  members 
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of  the  oonservative  body  resumed.     I  told  him,  in  the  first  pl.w. 
that  I  felt  some  difficulty  in  answering  him  in  my  state  of  tc*!. 
1846.      igi^orance,  so  far  as  direct  communication  is  concerned,  of   S: 
K.  Peel's  knowledge  and  intentions ;  that  on  Tuesday  I  hiiJ  s-^- 
him  on  colonial  matters,  and  had  talked  on  the  probable  uitAM.:.  '. 
of  the  new  government  as  to  the  sugar  duties,  but  that  I  di>;  i 
like  to  ask  what  he  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  teU,and  that  I  du.  . 
obtain  the  smallest  inkling  of  light  as  to  his  intentions  in  n--;--  • 
to  that  very  matter  now  immediately  pending.     He  observe, 
was  a  pity  Sir  R.  Peel  was  so  uncommunicative ;  but  that  af*-. 
having  been  so  long  connected  with  him,  he  would  certaixil\  >• 
very  unwilling  to  do  anything  disagreeable  to  him:    s>till.  i:  i 
and  others  thought  fit,  he  was  ready  to  do  what  he  could  towk;  .- 
patting  the  party  together  again.     I  then  replied  that  I  thouj  .* 
so  far  as  extinguishing  the  animosities  which  had  been  nii>'  ; 
connection  with  the  corn  law  was  concerned,  I  could  not  doui»:  •- 
propriety,  that  I  thought  we  were  bound  to  give  a  fair  tr:  t.  * 
the  government,  and  not  to  assume  beforehand  an  air  of  op|Kx»i:.-  - 
and  that  if  so  much  of  confidence  is  due  to  them,  much  nn-rv-  . 
it  due  towards  friends  from  whom  we  have  difTere*!  on  the  si:.j'' 
question  of  free  trade,  that  our  confidence  should  be  re|K)6t^: 
them.     That  I  thought,  however,  that  in  any  case,  before  a^ ::  • 
together  as  a  party,  we  ought  to  consider  well  the  outline  <>: 
further  course,  particularly  with  reference  to  Irish  questions  ar. 
the  church  there,  as  I  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  very  do  .if 
whether  we  had  now  a  justification  for  opposing  any  oL^... 
with  respect  to  it,  meaning  as  to  the  property.     He  said  witL 
accustomed  facility,  *  Ah  yes,  it  will  require  to  be  considered  w!.*' 
course  we  shall  take.'  * 

I  met  Lord  Aberdeen  the  same  afternoon  in  Bond  Street,  t:  '. 
told  him  the  substance  of  this  conversation.  He  said,  •  It  is  stit-*. 
that  Lord  G.  Bentinck  is  to  resign,  and  that  they  are  to  Li  - 
you.'  That,  I  replied,  was  quite  new  to  me.  The  (l&te"^  ehanc*.  r 
had  simply  said,  when  I  pointed  out  that  the  diflBculties  lav 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  true,  and  that  my  being  ti>-^ 
would  make  the  way  more  open.  I  confess  I  am  very  doabtf-.. 
of  that,  and  much  disposed  to  believe  that  I  am  legicttody  u 

^  See  Life  of  Lord  Lyndhnrst.  by  Lord  Campbell,  p. 
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things  and  persons  absent  often  are,  in  comparison  with  the 
present  At  dinner  I  sat  between  Graham  and  Jocelyn.  The 
latter  observed  particularly  on  the  absence  from  Sir  R.  Peel's  jet.37. 
speech  of  any  acknowledgment  towards  his  supporters  and  his 
oolleagaes.  These  last,  however,  are  named.  Jocelyn  said  the 
new  government  were  much  divided.  .  .  .  Jocelyn  believes  that 
Lord  Palmerston  will  not  be  very  long  in  union  with  this  cabinet. 

With  Sir  J.  Graham  I  had  much  interesting  conversation.  I 
told  him,  I  thought  it  but  fair  to  mention  to  him  the  regret  and 
blame  which  I  found  to  have  been  elicited  from  all  persons  whom 
I  saw  and  conversed  with,  by  the  passage  relating  to  Cobden.  He 
said  he  believed  it  was  the  same  on  all  hands  ;  and  that  the  new 
government  in  particular  were  most  indignant  at  it.  He  feared 
that  it  was  deliberately  preconceived  and  for  the  purpose ;  and 
went  on  to  repeat  what  Lord  Aberdeen  had  told  me,  that  Sir  R. 
Peel  had  been  within  an  ace  of  quitting  parliament,  and  was 
determined  to  abjure  party  and  stand  aloof  for  ever,  and  never 
resume  office.  I  replied  as  before,  that  in  the  House  of  Commons 
it  was  impossible.  He  went  on  to  sketch  the  same  kind  of  future 
for  himself.  He  was  weary  of  labour  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours 
a  day,  and  of  the  intolerable  abuse  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
submit ;  but  his  habits  were  formed  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
for  it,  and  he  was  desirous  to  continue  there  as  an  independent 
gentleman,  taking  part  from  time  to  time  in  public  business  as  be 
might  find  occasion,  and  giving  his  leisure  to  his  family  and  to 
books.  I  said,  '  Are  you  not  building  houses  of  cards  ?  Do  you 
eonceive  that  men  who  have  played  a  great  part,  who  have  swayed 
the  j?reat  moving  forces  of  the  state,  who  have  led  the  House  of 
Commons  and  given  the  tone  to  public  policy,  can  at  their  will 
remain  there,  but  renounce  the  consequences  of  their  remaining, 
and  refuse  to  fulfil  what  must  fall  to  them  in  some  contingency 
of  public  affairs  ?  The  country  will  demand  that  they  who  are  the 
ablest  shall  not  stand  by  inactive.'  He  said  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
all  but  given  up  his  seat.  I  answered  that  would  at  any  rate  have 
made  his  resolution  a  practicable  one. 

He  said, '  You  can  have  no  conception  of  what  the  virulence  is 
against  Peel  and  me.'  I  said.  No;  that  from  having  been  out  of 
parliament  during  these  debates  my  sense  of  these  things  was  less 
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liyely  and  my  position  in  some  respects  different^     He  repdi^ 
'  Your  position  is  quite  different     You  are  free  to  take  anj  ouun 
1846.     y^^  please  with  perfect  houoar.'    I  told  him  of  Lord  Lrndiiisrv: 
visit  and  the  purport  of  his  conversation,  of  the  meaning  vi  *: 
junction  on  the  opposition  bench  in  the  Lords,  and  of  what  «r  :^ 
said  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Commons.     He  said,  <  My  reseni^i-: 
is  not  against  the  new  government,  but  against  the  seventj-;::.- 
conservative  members  of  parliament  who  displaced  the  laU*  ptt^- 
ment  by  a  factious  vote;  nearly  all  of  them  believed  the  bi.. 
be  necessary  for  Ireland ;  and  they  knew  that  our  remoTAl  *  < 
not  desired  by  the  crown,  not  desired  by  the  country.     I  find 
fault  with  the  new  ministers,  they  are  fairly  in   posseaaic^ 
power — but  with  those  gentlemen  I  can  never  unite.*     Lmu 
however,  in  the  evening  he  relented  somewhat,  and  said  be  a.. 
admit  that  what  they  did  was  done  under  great  provoeatioo ;  :i « 
it  was  no  wonder  they  regarded  themselves  as  betrayed;  an*!  tLi 
unfortunately  it  had  been  the  fate  of  Sir  B.  Peel  to  perfori:  j 
similar  operation  twice.  .  .  . 

Graham  dwelt  with  fondness  and  with  pain  on  Lord  Stan^- 
said  he  had  very  great  qualities — that  his  speech  on  the  corn  liv 
consisting  as  it  did  simply  of  old  fallacies  though  in  new  dn  % 
was  a  magnificent  speech,  one  of  his  greatest  and  happiest  effvn«  - 
that  all  his  conduct  in  the  public  eye  had  been  perfectly  frre  fr« : 
exception ;  that  he  feared,  however,  he  had  been  much  in  Loni  *  rr* 
Bentinek's  counsels,  and  had  concurred  in  much  more  than  h^  i^ . 
himself  done,  and  had  aided  in  marking  out  the  course  u*'. 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  called  on  Lord  StaL.i- 
several  times  but  had  never  been  able  to  see  him,  he  uu»>. 
through  accident,  but  seemed  to  doubt. 

On  the  Cobden  eulogy,  though  he  did  not  defend  it  oatrigL:  !•• 
any  means,  he  said,  <  Do  you  think  if  Cobden  had  not  existwi  ;:. 
repeal  of  the  com  law  would  have  been  carried  at  this  moment 
I  said  very  probably  not,  that  he  had  added  greatly  to  ::■ 
force  of  the  movement  and  accelerated  its  issue,  that  I  aJin/:- . 
the  truth  of  every  word  that  Peel  had  uttered,  but  comfilaincc  •  ' 
its  omissions,  of  its  spirit  towards  his  own  friends,  of  its  f^i*- 
moral  effect,  as  well  as  and  much  more  than  of  its  mere  impuuf> 


1  Six  yeara  later  (Nov.  20,  1852),    mom  nid  of  Cobden,  with  ««di  < 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Com-    characieriAtic  qualification :  —  *  Acx 
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IV 

Still  more  interesting  is  an  interview  with  the  fallen 
minister  himself,  written  ten  days  after  it  took  place :  — 

Jidy  24.  —  On  Monday  the  13th  I  visited  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  found 
bim  in  his  dressing-room  laid  up  with  a  cut  in  one  of  his  feet.  My 
iiLinediate  purpose  was  to  let  him  know  the  accounts  from  New 
Zealand  which  Lord  Grey  had  communicated  to  me.  .  .  .  How- 
ever/led on  from  subject  to  subject,  for  I  thought  it  ray  duty  not 
to  quit  town,  at  the  end  possibly  of  my  political  connection  with 
Sir  R.  Peel,  that  is  if  he  determined  to  individualise  himself, 
without  giving  the  opportunity  at  least  for  free  communication. 
Though  he  opened  nothing,  yet  he  followed  un reluctantly.  I  said 
the  government  appeared  to  show  signs  of  internal  discord  or 
weakness.  He  said,  Yes ;  related  that  Lord  John  did  not  mean  to 
include  Lord  Grey,  that  he  sent  Sir  G.  Grey  and  C.  Wood  to 
propitiate  him,  that  Lord  Grey  was  not  only  not  hostile  but 
volunteered  his  services.  At  last  I  broke  the  ice  and  said,  '  You 
have  seen  Lord  Lyndhurst.'  He  said,  ^Yes.'  I  mentioned  the 
substance  of  my  interview  with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  also  what  I 
had  heard  from  Goulburn  of  his.  He  said,  '  I  am  liors  de  cowbaV 
I  said  to  him,  '  Is  that  possible  ?  Whatever  your  present  inten- 
tions may  be,  can  it  be  done  ?  '  He  said  he  had  been  twice  prime 
minister,  and  nothing  should  induce  him  again  to  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  a  government ;  the  labour  and  anxiety  were  too 
great ;  and  he  repeated  more  than  once  emphatically  with  regard 
to  the  work  of  his  post,  '  No  one  in  the  least  degree  knows  what 
it  is.  I  have  told  the  Queen  that  I  part  from  her  with  the  deepest 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  attachment;  but  that  there  is  one 
thing  she  must  not  ask  oi,  me,  and  that  is  to  place  myself  again 
in  the  same  position.*  Then  he  spoke  of  the  immense  accumula- 
tion. '  There  is  the  whole  correspondence  with  the  Queen,  several 
times  a  day,  and  all  requiring  to  be  in  my  own  hand,  and  to  be 
carefully  done ;  the  whole  correspondence  with  peers  and  members 

you  may  in  his  general  politics,  or  you  impossible  for  us  to  deny  that  those 

may  not ;  complain  you  may,  if  you  benefits  of  wliich  we  are  now  acknow- 

thiak  you  have  cause,  of  the  mode  ledging  the  existence  are,  in  no  small 

and  force  with  which  in  the  freedom  part  at  any  rate,  due  to  the  labours 

^f  debate   h«   commonly  states  his  in  which  iie  has  borne  so  prominent 

opinions  in  this  House.     But  it  is  a  share.' 
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of  parliament,  in  my  own  hand,  as  well  as  other  persons  of  ccz- 
sequence ;  the  sitting  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  to  listen  in  xL* 
1846  House  of  Commons.  Then  I  must,  of  course,  have  my  mind  :i 
the  principal  subjects  connected  with  the  various  departments,  sn-h 
as  the  Oregon  question  for  example,  and  all.  the  reading  conn^t^ . 
with  them.  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  for  instance,  what  trt»uMe  :^- 
New  Zealand  question  gave  me.  Then  there  is  the  difficulty  tL^- 
you  have  in  conducting  such  questions  on  account  of  Vii-: 
colleague  whom  they  concern.' 

It  was  evident  from  this,  as  it  had  been  from  other  signs,  tha: 
he  did  not  think  Stanley  had  been  happy  in  his  management  of  ::  • 
New  Zealand  question.   I  said,  however,  *  I  can  quite  assent  to  :i- 
proposition  that  no  one  understands  the  labour  of  your  post ;  xh&*. 
I  think,  is  all  I  ever  felt  I  could  know  about  it,  that  theif  > 
nothing  else  like  it.     But  then  you  have   been  prime  mini>:r: 
in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  man  has  been  it  since  Mr.  Pitt's  tii:  * 
He  said,  *  But  Mr.  Pitt  got  up  every  day  at  eleven  o'clock,  atj 
drank  two  bottles  of  port  wine  every  night.'     *  And  died  of  • 
age  at  forty-six,'  I  replied.     'This  all   strengthens  the  ca*M». 
grant  your  full  and  perfect  claim  to  retirement  in  point  of  j':*t:  - 
and  reason ;   if   such  a  claim  can  be  made  good  by  amount  > ' 
service,  I  do  not  see  how  yours  could  be  improved.     You  ba^- 
had  extraordinary  physical  strength  to  sustain  you ;  and  vou  hiiw 
performed  an  extraordinary  task.     Your  government  has  not  b**-: 
carried  on  by  a  cabinet,  but  by  the  heads  of  departments  eaifa  z 
communication  with  you.'     He  assented,  and  added  it  had  hi**-, 
what  every   government    ought   to  be,   a  government    of   o  •-.♦ 
fidence  in  one  another.     '  I  have  felt  the  utmost  confidezM^e  a£>  :■ 
matters  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge,  and  so  have  the  rest.    Ix  r  - 
Aberdeen  in  particular  said  that  nothing  would   induce  him  v 
hold  office  on  any  other  principle,  or  to  be  otherwise  than  perfect.. 
free  as  to  previous  consultations.'     And  he  sjwke  of  the  defetr* 
of  the  Melbourne  government  as  a  mere  government  of  depar- 
ments  without  a  centre  of  unity,  and  of  the  possibility  that  the  n^* 
ministers  might  experience  difficulty  in  the  same  respect.     I  xhtz 
went  on  to  say,  '  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Liver[)ool,  Lord  Melboun.* 
were  not  prime  ministers  in  this  sense;  what  Mr  Canning  mi.'^.' 
have  been,  the  time  was  too  short  to  show.     I  fully  grant  ll^ 
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vour  labours  have  been  incredible,  but,  allow  me  to  say,  that  is 
not  the  question.  The  question  is  not  whether  you  are  entitled 
to  retire,  but  whether  after  all  you  have  done,  and  in  the  position  j^t!  37. 
vou  occupy  before  the  country,  you  can  remain  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  isolated  person,  and  hold  youi'self  aloof  from  the 
great  movements  of  political  forces  which  sway  to  and  fro  there  ?' 
He  said,  <  I  think  events  will  answer  that  question  better  than 
any  reasoning  beforehand.'  I  replied,  '  That  is  just  what  I  should 
relv  upon,  and  should  therefore  urge  how  impossible  it  is  for  you 
to  lay  down  with  certainty  a  foregone  conclusion  such  as  that 
which  you  have  announced  to-day,  and  which  events  are  not  to' 
influence,  merely  that  you  will  remain  in  parliament  and  yet 
separate  yourself  from  the  parliamentary  system  by  which  our 
government  is  carried  on.'  Then  he  said,  (If  it  is  necessary  I 
will)  <  go  out  of  parliament '  —  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  was 
indistinctly  muttered,  but  the  purport  such  as  I  have  described. 
To  which  I  merely  replied  that  I  hoped  not,  and  that  the  country 
would  have  something  to  say  upon  that  too.  .  .  . 

No  man  can  doubt  that  he  is  the  strong  man  of  this  parliament 
—of  this  political  generation.  Then  it  is  asked,  Is  he  honest? 
But  this  is  a  question  which  I  think  cannot  justly  be  Taised  nor 
treated  as  admissible  in  the  smallest  degree  by  those  who  have 
known  and  worked  with  him.  .  .  .  He  spoke  of  the  immense 
multiplication  of  details  in  public  business  and  the  enormous 
task  imposed  upon  available  time  and  strength  by  the  work  of 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  agreed  that  it  was 
extremely  adverse  to  the  growth  of  greatness  among  our  public 
men ;  and  he  said  the  mass  of  public  business  increased  so  fast 
that  he  could  not  tell  what  it  was  to  end  in,  and  did  not  venture 
to  speculate  even  for  a  few  years  upon  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing public  affairs.  He  thought  the  consequence  was  already 
manifest  in  its  being  not  well  done. 

It  sometimes  occurred  to  him  whether  it  would  after  all  be  a 
good  arrangement  to  have  the  prime  minister  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  would  get  rid  of  the  very  encroaching  duty  of 
attendance  on  and  correspondence  with  the  Queen.  I  asked  if 
in  that  case  it  would  not  be  quite  necessary  that  the  leader  in  the 
Commons  should  frequently  take  upon  himself  to  make  decisions 
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which  ought  properly  to  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  goTenmest ' 
He  said,  Certainly,  and  that  that  would  constitute  a  great  diffiealu 
1846.  ^^**  although  Lord  Melbourne  might  be  very  well  adapted  r 
take  his  part  in  such  a  plan,  there  were,  he  belieyed,  diflkultiiei  r- 
it  under  him  when  Lord  J.  Russell  led  the  House  of  C'omisaL* 
That  when  he  led  the  House  in  1828  under  the  Duke  of  Wellincu  i 
as  premier,  he  had  a  very  great  advantage  in  the  disposition  of  *i' 
duke  to  follow  the  judgments  of  others  in  whom  he  had  conlidr^^t 
with  respect  to  all  civil  matters.  He  said  it  was  impossible  dur- 
ing the  session  even  to  work  the  public  business  through  t:^ 
medium  of  the  cabinet,  such  is  the  pressure  upon  time.  .  .  .  Uc 
told  me  he  had  suffered  dreadfully  in  his  head  on  the  left  side  — 
that  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  ago  he  injured  the  fv 
by  the  use  of  a  detonating  tube  in  shooting.  Since  then  l- 
had  always  had  a  noise  on  that  side,  and  when  he  had  the  vt-rt 
of  office  upon  him,  this  and  the  pain  became  scarcely  beanhlr  a 
times,  as  I  understood  him.  Brodie  told  him  that  ^aa  some  cn»:- 
work  one  part  and  some  aliother,  he  had  overworked  his  bma. 
but  he  said  that  with  this  exception  his  health  was  good.  It  Vx> 
pleasant  to  me  to  find  and  feel  by  actual  contact  as  it  were  (tboc- 
I  had  no  suspicion  of  the  contrary)  his  manner  as  friendly  soc 
as  much  unhurt  as  at  any  former  period. 

V 

Before  leaving  office  Peel  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (June  i" 
requesting  him   to   ask    his    fatlier    whether  it    woull  J-^ 
acceptable    to   him  to    be   proposed   to    the    Queen   for  * 
baronetcy.     ^I  should  name  him  to  the  Queen/  he  said.  •** 
the   honoured  rei)resentative  of  a   great   class  of  the  t  »:.- 
munity  whicli  has  raised  itself  by  its  integrity  and  induv' 
to  high  social    eminence.     I    should    gratify  also   my  «''-»'• 
feeling  by  a  mark  of  personal  respect  for  a  name  truly  wo^t^; 
of  such  illustration  as  hereditary  honour  can  confer.'    J  •• 
Gladstone  replied  in  becoming  words,  but  honest  Ij*  ment !••:.' . 
that  he  had  published  liis  strong  opinion  of  the  injur.'  .* 
consequences  that  he  dreaded  from  'the  stupendous  e\:* 
ment  about  to  be  made'  in  commercial  policy.     Peel  u 
him  that  this  made  no  difference.^ 

1  Parker,  iU.  pp.  484-6. 
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At  the  close  of  the  session  a  trivial  incident  occurred  CHAP, 
that  caused  Mr.  Gladstone  a  disproportionate  amount  of  y  '  j 
vexation  for  several  months.  Hume  stated  in  the  House  ^bt.37. 
that  the  colonial  secretary  had  countersigned  what  was  a  lie, 
in  a  royal  patent  appointing  a  certain  Indian  judge.  The 
'lie 'consisted  in  reciting  that  a  judge  then  holding  the  post 
had  resigned,  whereas  he  had  not  resigned,  and  the  correct 
phrase  was  that  the  Queen  had  permitted  him  to  retire. 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  whose  rage  was  then  at  its  fiercest, 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  a  day  or  two  later  declared  that 
Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone  had  *  deliberately  affirmed,  not 
through  any  oversight  or  inadvertence  or  thoughtlessness, 
but  designedly  and  of  his  own  malice  prepense,  that  which 
in  his  heart  he  knew  not  to  be  true.'  Things  of  this  sort 
may  either  be  passed  over  in  disdain,  or  taken  with  logician's 
severity.  Mr.  Gladstone  might  well  have  contented  himself 
with  the  defence  t  at  his  signature  had  been  purely  formal, 
and  that  every  se(  'etary  of  state  is  called  upon  to  put  his 
name  to  recitals  uf  minute  technical  fact  which  he  must 
take  on  trust  from  his  officials.  As  it  was,  he  chose  to  take 
Bentinck's  reckless  aspersion  at  its  highest,  and  the  combat 
lasted  for  weeks  and  months.  Bentinck  got  up  the  case 
with  his  usual  industrious  tenacity;  he  insisted  that  the 
Queen's  name  stood  at  that  moment  in  the  degrading 
jKMiition  of  being  prefixed  to  a  proclamation  that  all  her 
subjects  knew  to  recite  and  to  be  founded  upon  falsehood ; 
he  declared  that  the  whole  business  was  a  job  perpetrated 
by  the  outgoing  ministers,  to  fill  up  a  post  that  was  not 
vacant ;  he  imputed  no  corrupt  motive  to  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
he  admitted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  free  from  the  betrayal 
and  treachery  practised  by  his  political  friends ;  but  he  could 
not  acquit  him  of  having  been  in  this  particular  affair  the 
tool  and  the  catspaw  of  two  old  foxes  greedier  and  craftier 
than  himself.  To  all  this  unmannerly  stuff  the  recipient 
of  it  only  replied  by  holding  its  author  the  more  tight  to  the 
point  of  the  original  offence  ;  the  blood  of  his  highland 
ancestors  was  up,  and  the  poet's  contest  between  eagle  and 
serpent  was  not  more  dire.  The  affair  was  submitted  to 
Lord  Stanley.    He  reluctantlv  consented  (Oct.  29)  to  decide 
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the  single  question  whether  Bentinck  was  justified  ^  on  tbr 
information  before  him  in  using  the  language  quoted.^  Their 
1846.  ^^  ^  dispute  what  information  Bentinck  had  before  hinu  an-i 
upon  this  point,  where  Bentinck's  course  might  in  his  o«  - 
polite  vocabulary  be  marked  as  pure  shuffling.  Lord  Stanlr-. 
returned  the  papers  (Feb.  8,  1847)  and  expressed  his  drr; 
regret  that  he  could  bring  about  no  more  satisfactory  result 
Even  so  late  as  the  spring  of  1847  Mr.  Gladstone  was  t»L!. 
dissuaded  by  the  urgent  advice  of  Lord  Lincoln  and  othrr^ 
from  pursuing  the  fray.  It  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  on.; 
personal  quarrel  into  which  he  ever  allowed  himBelf  to  u- 
drawn. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  TSAGTABIAK  GATASTfiOPHB 

Thb  moTement  of  18SS  started  out  of  the  anti-Roman  feelings  of 
the  Emancipation  time.  It  was  anti-Roman  as  much  as  it  was 
anti-sectarian  and  anti-erastian.  It  was  to  avert  the  danger  of 
people  becoming  Romanists  from  ignorance  of  church  principles. 
This  was  all  changed  in  one  important  section  of  the  party.  The 
fundamental  conceptions  were  reversed.  It  was  not  the  Roman 
church  bat  the  English  church  that  was  put  on  its  trial.  .  .  .  From 
this  point  of  view  the  object  of  the  movement  was  no  longer  to 
elevate  and  improve  an  independent  English  church,  but  to  approxi- 
mate it  as  far  as  possible  to  what  was  assumed  to  be  undeniable  — 
the  perfect  catholicity  of  Rome.  — Dean  Church. 

The  fall  of  Peel  and  the  break-up  of  his  party  in  the 
state  coincided  pretty  nearly  with  a  hardly  less  memorable 
rapture  in  that  rising  party  in  the  church,  with  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  more  or  less  associated  himself  almost  from 
its  beginning.  Two  main  centres  of  authority  and  leading 
in  the  land  were  thus  at  the  same  moment  dislodged  and 
dispersed.  A  long  struggle  in  secular  concerns  had  come 
to  a  decisive  issue;  and  the  longer  struggle  in  religious 
concerns  had  reached  a  critical  and  menacing  stage.  The 
reader  will  not  wonder  that  two  events  so  far-reaching  as 
the  secession  of  Newman  and  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert,  coupled 
Hs  these  public  events  were  with  certain  importunities  of 
domestic  circumstance  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
by  and  by,  brought  Mr.  Gladstone  to  an  epoch  in  his  life  of 
extreme  perturbation.  Roughly  it  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  1845  to  1852. 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation  in  the  beginning  of 
1845,  he  wrote  to  Lord  John  Manners,  then  his  colleague 
at  Newark,  a  curious  account  of  his  views  on   i)arty  life. 
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Lord  Joha  was  then  acting  with  the  Young  England  groap 
inspired   by  Disraeli,  who  has  left  a  picture   of   them   in 
1845.     SybUj  the  most  far-seeing  of  all  his  novels. 

To  Lord  John  Manners. 

Jan.  30, 1846.  —  You,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  disappointed  as  to  ti 
working  of  a  conservative  government  And  so  should  I  be  if  I 
were  to  estimate  its  results  by  a  compai'ison  with  the  anticipatio:.^ 
which,  from  a  distance  and  in  the  abstract,  I  had  once  enterlair*^. 
of  political  life.  But  now  my  expectations  not  only  from  this  h^: 
from  any  government  are  very  small.  If  they  do  a  little  good,  ^• 
they  prevent  others  from  doing  a  good  deal  of  evil,  if  they  mAiH' 
tain  an  unblemished  character,  it  is  my  fixed  conviction  that  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  I  can  as  an  independent  meuber  ^-i 
parliament,  fori  am  now  virtually  such,  ask  no  more.  And  f  d.» 
entertain  the  strongest  impression  that  if,  with  yonr  bonoaral.>^t 
and  upright  mind,  you  had  been  called  upon  for  years  to  consul:  a# 
one  responsible  for  the  movements  of  great  parliamentary  budi«^, 
if  you  thus  had  been  accustomed  to  look  into  public  questions  Xi 
close  quarters,  your  expectations  from  an  administration^  and  tou; 
dispositions  towards  it,  would  be  materially  changed.  .  •  . 

The  principles  and  moral  powers  of  government  as  such  are  sink- 
ing day  by  day,  and  it  is  not  by  laws  and  parliaments  that  th^ 
can  be  renovated.  ...  I  must  venture  even  one  step  further,  si^i 
say  that  such  schemes  of  regeneration  as  those  whieh  were  prv 
pounded  (not,  I  am  bound  to  add,  by  you)  at  Manchester,*  appear 
to  me  to  be  most  mournful  delusions ;  and  their  re-issne,  for  th^^rr 
real  parentage  is  elsewhere,  from  the  bosom  of  the  party  to  wbir> 
we  belong,  an  omen  of  the  worst  kind  if  they  were  likely  to  olita:- 
currency  under  the  new  sanction  they  have  received.  It  is  roo«» 
easy  to  complain  as  you  do  of  laissez-faire  and  lausex-aUer:  >>r 
do  I  in  word  or  in  heart  presume  to  blame  you ;  but  I  shoul  ! 
sorely  blame  myself  if  with  my  experience  and  convictions  of  'fc' 
groicing  imjwtence  of  government  for  its  hvjheM  functions^  I  were 
either  to  recommend  attempts  beyond  its  powers,  which  wooM  re- 
act unfavourably  upon  its  remaining  capabilities,  or  to  be  a  parly  to 

1  Some  proceedings,  I  think,  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  Tomg 
friends. 
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proposed  substitutes  for  its  true  moral  and  paternal  work  which 
appear  to  me  mere  counterfeits. 

On  this  letter  we  may  note  in  passing,  first,  that  the  tariff 
legislation  did  in  the  foundations  what  the  Young  England 
party  wished  to  do  in  a  superficial  and  flimsy  fashion  ;  and 
second,  it  was  the  tariff  legislation  that  drove  back  a  rising 
tide  of  socialism,  both  directly  by  vastly  improving  the 
c^^ndition  of  labour,  and  indirectly  by  force  of  the  doctrine 
of  free  exchange  which  was  thus  corroborated  by  circum- 
stances.    Of  this  we  shall  see  more  by  and  by. 

Throughout  the  years  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  ^ 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  keenly  intent  upon  the  progress  of 
religious  affairs  at  Oxford.  '  From  1841  till  the  beginning  of 
184:5,'  he  says  in  a  fragmentary  note,  '  I  continued  a  hard- 
working official  man,  but  with  a  decided  predominance  of 
religious  over  secular  interests.  Although  I  had  little  of 
direct  connection  with  Oxford  and  its  teachers,  I  was  regarded 
in  common  fame  as  tarred  with  their  brush ;  and  I  was  not 
80  blind  as  to  be  unaware  that  for  the  clergy  this  meant  not 
yet  indeed  prosecution,  but  proscription  and  exclusion  from 
advancement  by  either  party  in  the  state,  and  for  laymen  a 
vague  and  indeterminate  prejudice  with  serious  doubts  how 
far  persons  infected  in  this  particular  manner  could  have 
any  real  capacity  for  affairs.  Sir  Robert  Peel  must,  I  think, 
have  exercised  much  self-denial  when  he  put  me  in  his 
cabinet  in  1843.'  The  movement  that  began  in  1838 
had  by  the  opening  of  the  next  decade  revealed  startling  ten- 
dencies, and  its  first  stage  was  now  slowly  but  unmistakeably 
passing  into  the  second.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  us  ^  how 
he  stood  at  this  hour  of  crisis  ;  how  strongly  he  believed 
that  the  church  of  England  would  hold  her  ground,  and 
even  revive  the  allegiance  not  only  of  the  masses,  but  of 
those  large  and  powerful  nonconforming  bodies  who  were 
supposed  to  exist  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
its  duties  by  the  national  church.  He  has  told  us  also  how 
little  he  foresaw  the  second  phase  of  the  Oxford  movement — 
the  break-up  of  a  distinguished  and  imposing  generation  of 
1  Chapter  o!  Autobiography :  Gleanings,  vii.  pp.  142-^. 
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clergy  ;  ^  the  spectacle  of  some  of  the  most  gifted  sons  reare^i 
by  Oxford  for  the  service  of  the  church  of  England,  hurlu.^ 
1841.  ^^  ^^^  head  the  hottest  bolts  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  dl*.*ui 
with  this  strange  deflexion  on  one  side,  a  not  less  conTiil5i^'^ 
rationalist  movement  on  the  other,  —  all  ending  in  contenti  . 
and  estrangement,  and  in  suspicions  worse  than  eitLt'. 
because  less  accessible  and  more  intractable.' 


The  landmarks  of  the  Tractarian  story  are  familiar,  and 
I  do  not  ask  the  reader  in  any  detail  to  retrace  them.  TL" 
publication  of  Froude's  Remains  was  the  first  flagrant  he^^t 
lighting  the  path  of  divergence  from  the  lines  of  histon  i. 
high  churchmen  in  an  essentially  anti-protestant  diiv- 
tion.  Mr.  Gladstone  read  the  first  instalment  of  this  bi>  ^ 
(1888)  '  with  repeated  regrets.'  Then  came  the  blaze  kindit-: 
by  Tract  Ninety  (1841).  This,  in  the  language  of  its  ami  - 
and  his  friends,  was  the  famous  attempt  to  clear  the  Artii.r* 
from  the  glosses  encrusting  them  like  barnacles,  and  :*■ 
bring  out  the  old  catholic  truth  that  man  had  done  i.- 
worst  to  disfigure  and  to  mutilate,  and  yet  in  spite  of  i. 
man's  endeavour  it  was  in  the  Articles  still.  Mr.  Gladstos'. 
as  we  have  seen,  regarded  Tract  Ninety  with  uneasy  dou^*:* 
as  to  its  drift,  its  intentions,  the  way  in  which  the  chir 
and  the  world  would  take  it.  *  This  No.  Ninety  of  Tracts/* 
the  Times  which  I  read  by  desire  of  Sir  R.  Inglis*'  he  wnt'^ 
to  Lord  Lyttelton,  ^is  like  a  repetition  of  the  pnblicaticz 
of  Fronde's  Remains^  and  Newman  has  again  burned  L.« 
fingers.  The  most  serious  feature  in  the  tract  to  my  in.r.  * 
is  that,  doubtless  with  very  honest  intentions  and  with  l.i* 
mind  turned  for  the  moment  so  entirely  towards  tL-.-^ 
inclined  to  defection,  and  therefore  occupying  thtir  f*-' 
of  view  exclusively,  he  has  in  writing  it  placed  himself  q;*:*.- 
outside  the  church  of  England  in  point  of  spirit  and  sympai:.^ 
As  far  as  regards  the  proposition  for  which  he  intanJ^-i 
mainly  to  argue,  I  believe  not  only  that  he  is  right,  bai  tU: 
it  is  an  a  b  c  truth,  almost  a  truism  of  the  reign  of  Elizabed^ 
namely  that  the  authoritative  documents  of  the  chorcii  <'- 
England  were  not  meant  to  bind  all  men  to  every  <q>iiu^«: 
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of  their  authors,  and  particularly  that  they  intended  to  deal 

as  gently  with  prepossessions  thought  to  look  towards  Rome, 

as  the  necessity  of  securing  a  certain  amount  of  reformation   j^'.82. 

wrould  allow.     Certainly  also  the  terms  in  which  Newman 

L'haracterises  the  present  state  of  the  church  of  England  in 

his  introduction  are  calculated  to  give  both  pain  and  alarm  ; 

ind  the  whole  aspect  of  the  tract  is  like  the  assumption 

of  a  new  position.' 

Next  followed  the  truly  singular  struggle  for  the 
aniversity  chair  of  poetry  at  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
between  a  no-popery  candidate  and  a  Puseyite.  Seldom 
surely  has  the  service  of  the  muses  been  pressed  into  so 
alien  a  debate.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  cut  to  the  heart  at  the 
prospect  of  a  sentence  in  the  shape  of  a  vote  for  this 
professorship,  passed  by  the  university  of  Oxford  *upon 
ill  that  congeries  of  opinions  which  the  rude  popular 
notion  associates  with  the  TracU  for  the  Time$,'  Such  a 
sentence  would  be  a  disavowal  by  the  university  of  catho- 
lic principles  in  the  gross ;  the  association  between  catholic 
principles  and  the  church  of  England  would  be  miserably 
\veakened ;  and  those  who  at  all  sympathised  with  the 
Tracts  would  be  placed  in  the  position  of  aliens,  corporally 
nrithin  the  pale,  but  in  spirit  estranged  or  outcast.  If  the 
church  should  be  thus  broken  up,  there  would  be  no  space 
for  catholicity  between  the  rival  pretensions  of  an  ultra- 
protestantised  or  decatholicised  English  church,  and  the 
communion  of  Rome.  '  Miserable  choice  ! '  These  and 
f)ther  arguments  are  strongly  pressed  (December  3,  1841) 
in  favour  of  an  amicable  compromise,  in  a  letter  ad- 
(Iressed  -to  his  close  friend  Frederic  Rogers.  In  the 
same  letter  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  he  cannot  profess  to 
understand  or  to  have  studied  the  Tracts  on  Reserve.^  He 
'partakes  perhaps  in  the  popular  prejudice  against  them.' 
Anybody  can  now  see  in  the  coolness  of  distant  time  that 
It  was  these  writings  on  Reserve  that  roused  not  merely 
prejudice  but  fury  in  the  public  mind  —  a  fury  that  without 

^On  Reserve  in  Communicating  and  in  every  sense  un-English  super- 
Religious  Knowledge— Tracts  80  and  scription.  Ad  Glenim,  Isaac  Will- 
^-    (1837-40).     With  the  ominous    iams  was  the  author. 
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either  justice  or  logic  extended  from  hatred  of  Romanispr^ 
to  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  itaelf.  It  a€fected  f -r 
1841.  ^^^  worse  the  feeling  between  England  and  Irelandi  for  m 
those  days  to  be  ultra-protestant  was  to  be  anti-Iruli;  azi'i 
it  greatly  aggravated,  first  the  storm  about  the  Maynocti. 
grant  in  1845,  and  then  the  far  wilder  storm  about  the  pa{«. 
aggression  six  years  later. 

Further  fuel  for  excitement  was  supplied  the  same  ye.ir 
(1841)  in  a  fantastic  project  by  which  a  bishop,  appointi-i 
alternately  by  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  and  with  his  heaii- 
quarters  at  Jerusalem,  was  to  take  charge  through  a  somewliA: 
miscellaneous  region,  of  any  German  protestants  or  memberi 
of  the  church  of  England  or  anybody  else  who  might  W 
disposed  to  accept  his  authority.  The  scheme  stirred  moci 
enthusiasm  in  the  religious  world,  but  it  deepened  alam 
among  the  more  logical  of  the  high  churchmen.  Ashley  jil  : 
the  evangelicals  were  keen  for  it  as  the  blessed  beginning  • : 
a  restoration  of  Israel,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  hoped  to  en:z 
over  the  Lutherans  and  others  of  his  subjects  by  this  side^x  r 
into  true  episcopacy.  Politics  were  not  absent,  and  »4Wi- 
hoped  that  England  might  find  in  the  new  protestant  chun: 
such  an  instrument  in  those  uncomfortable  regiona,  as  Ra»- . 
possessed  in  the  Greek  church  and  France  in  the  Lat:: 
Dr.  Arnold  was  delighted  at  the  thought  that  the  new  char. : 
at  Jerusalem  would  comprehend  persons  using  differ^;.: 
liturgies  and  subscribing  different  articles, — his  favour.:: 
pattern  for  the  church  of  England.  Pusey  at  first  rather 
liked  the  idea  of  a  bishop  to  represent  the  ancient  BntL^:. 
church  in  the  city  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  but  Newman  i--»i 
Hope,  with  a  keener  instinct  for  their  position,  distrusted  :'. « 
whole  design  in  root  and  branch  as  a  betrayal  of  the  chun:. 
and  Pusey  soon  came  to  their  mind.  With  caustic  scrr- 
Newman  asked  how  the  anglican  church,  witho-.it  cea&:tj 
to  be  a  church,  could  become  an  associate  and  protector  • : 
nestoriana,  Jacobites,  monophysites,  and  all  the  heretics  •  '.• 
could  hear  of,  and  even  form  assort  of  league  with  t^- 
mussulman  against  the  Greek  orthodox  and  the  L»t;:. 
catholics.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  be  drawn  to  go  tbr>c 
lengths.     Nobody  oould  be  more  of  a  logician  than  Mr. 
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Gfladstone  when  he  liked,  no  logician  could  wield  a  more    CHAP, 
trenchant  blade ;   but  nobody  ever  knew  better  in  complex  *  ^ 

[circumstance  the  perils  of  the  logical  short  cut.  Hence,  jjjx.  82. 
according  to  his  general  manner  in  all  dubious  cases,  he 
moved  slowly,  and  laboured  to  remove  practical  grounds 
for  objection.  Ashley  describes  him  (October  16)  at  a  dinner 
at  Bunsen*s  rejoicing  in  the  bishopric,  and  proposing  the 
health  of  the  new  prelate,  and  this  gave  Ashley  pleasure, 
for  'Gladstone  is  a  good  man  and  a  clever  man  and  an  in- 
dustrious man.'^  While  resolute  against  any  plan  for  what 
Hope  called  gathering  up  the  scraps  of  Christendom  and 
making  a  new  church  out  of  them,  and  resolute  against 
what  he  himself  called  the  inauguration  of  an  experimental 
or  fancy  church,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  himself  ready  '  to 
brave  misconstruction  for  the  sake  of  union  with  any  Christian 
men,  provided  the  terms  of  union  were  not  contrary  to  sound 
principles.'  With  a  strenuous  patience  that  was  thoroughly 
cliaracteristic,  he  set  to  work  to  bring  the  details  of  the 
Bclieme  into  an  order  conformable  to  his  own  views,  and  he 
even  became  a  trustiee  of  the  endowment  fund.  Two  bishops 
in  succession  filled  the  see,  but  in  the  fulness  of  time  most 
men  agreed  with  Newman,  who  '  never  heard  of  any  either 
good  or  harm  that  bishopric  had  ever  done,'  except  what  it 
liad  done  for  him.  To  him  it  gave  a  final  shake,  and  brought 
him  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  end.^ 

In  the  summer  of  1842  Mr.  Gladstone  received  confidences 
that  amazed  him.     Here  is  a  passage  from  his  diary :  — 

July  31,  1842.  —  Walk  with  R.  Williams  to  converse  on  the 
subject  of  our  recent  letters.  I  made  it  my  object  to  learn  from 
him  the  general  view  of  the  ulterior  section  of  the  Oxford  writers 
and  their  friends.  It  is  startling.  They  look  not  merely  to  the 
renewal  and  development  of  the  catholic  idea  within  the  pale  of 
the  church  of  England,  but  seem  to  consider  the  main  condition 
of  that  development  and  of  all  health  (some  tending  even  to  say 

^  Uf€  of  Shaftesbury,  i.ji.S'n.  There  the  admirer  of  both.'    But  not  more 

is  a  letter  from  Bunsen  (p.  373),  in  wonderful  than  Bunsen  forgetting  that 

'hich  he  exclaims  how  wonderful  it  is  Frederick  had  no  children. 
'that  the  great-grandson  of  Anthony        ^  See  Memoirs  of  J.  R,  Hope- Scott  ^ 

F-^rl  of  Shaftesbury,   the  friend  of  i.  chapters  15-17,     Apologia,  chapter 

^'aluire,  ihould   write  thus  to  the  3,  ad  fin. 
^reat-grandson  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
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of  all  life)  to  be  reunion  with  the  church  of  Rome  as  the  set  ci 
Peter.     They  recognise,  however,  authority  in  the  church  of  Lls 
1843      IsLnd,  and  abide  in  her  without  love  specifically  fixed  apcm  b«r,  * 
seek  the  fulfilment  of  this  work  of  reunion.     It  is,  for  example, : 
said,  the  sole  object  of  Oakeley's  life.     They  do  not  look  U»  .*:. 
defined  order  of  proceedings  in  the  way  of  means.     They  oqii»i-3. 
that  the  end  is  to  be  reached  through  catholicising  the  mind  • 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  but  do  not  seem  to  {r> 
that  this  can  be  done  to  any  great  degree  in  working  oat  ^: 
giving  free  scope  to  her  own  rubrical  system.     They  have 
strong  feeling  of  revulsion  from  actual  evils  in  the  church  A 
Rome,  first,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  judge;  secondly,  especial.j 
not  to  judge  the  saints ;  thirdly,  they  consider  that  infallxbu:^ 
is  somewhere  and  nowhere  but  there.     They  could  not  remain  . ; 
the  church  of  England  if  they  thought  that  she  dogmatically  c--: 
demned  anything  that  the  church  of  Rome  has  defined  defid*^,  \,'\ 
they  do  and  will  remain  on  the  basis  of  the  argument  of  Tract  !• 
upon  which,  after  mental  conflict,  they  have  settled  steadily  d  -. 
They  regret  what  Newman  has  said  strongly  against  the  ^u  t^ 
system  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  they  could  not  have  affimi*' . 
though  neither  do  they  positively  deny  it.     Wherever   Ror..-- 
doctrine  defide  is  oppugned  they  must  protest;  but  short  of  *    • 
they  render  absolute  obedience  to  their  ecclesiastical  8uperi<»r^  ;i 
the  church  of  England.     They  expect  to  work  on  in  prart:  :- 
harmony  with  those  who  look  mainly  to  tl^e  restoration  of  c^tb«  \ 
ideas  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the  church  of  England  as  refona-i 
and  who  take  a  different  view  as  to  reunion  with  Rome  in  pu- 
ticular,  though  of  course  desiring  the  reunion  of  the  whole  bui/ 
of  Christ.     All  this  is  matter  for  very  serious  consideratioo.    h 
the  meantime  I  was  anxious  to  put  it  down  while  fresh. 

Now  was  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  relations  wit: 
Manning  and  Hope  began  to  approach  their  closest.  Newnu'... 
the  great  enchanter,  in  obedience  to  his  bishop  had  dropp^  i 
the  issue  of  the  Tracts ;  had  withdrawn  from  all  public  d.- 
cussion  of  ecclesiastical  politics ;  had  given  up  his  work  ::. 
Oxford ;  and  had  retired  with  a  neophyte  or  two  to  Little- 
more,  a  hamlet  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ever  venerable  cii;. 
there  to  pursue  his  theological  studies,  to  prepare  translatio:.^ 
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)f  Athanasius,  to  attend  to  his  little  parish,  and  generally  to 
ro  about  his  own  business  so  far  as  he  might  be  permitted 
)y  the  restlessness  alike  of  unprovoked  opponents  and  un-  j^^  ^ 
jought  disciples.  This  was  the  autumn  of  1843.  In  October 
Manning  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone  two  letters  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Newman,  indicating  only  too  plainly,  as  they 
ft>re  both  convinced,  that  the  foundations  of  their  leader's 
wglicanism  had  been  totally  undermined  by  the  sweeping 
repudiation  alike  by  episcopal  and  university  authority  of  the 
ioutrines  of  Tract  Ninety.  Dr.  Pusey,  on  the  other  hand, 
idmitted  that  the  expressions  in  Newman's*  letter  were 
[ortentous,  but  did  not  believe  that  they  necessarily  meant 
secession.  In  a  man  of  the  world  this  would  not  have  been 
rtgarded  as  candid.  For  Newman  says,  *I  formally  told 
Pu$ey  that  I  expected  to  leave  the  church  of  England  in  the 
autumn  of  1843,  and  begged  him  to  tell  others,  that  no  one 
might  be  taken  by  surprise  or  might  trust  me  in  the  in- 
terval.' 1  But  Newman  has  told  us  that  he  had  from  the  first 
great  diflBculty  in  making  Dr.  Pusey  understand  the  diiBfer- 
enees  between  them.  The  letters  stand  in  the  Apologia 
(i hapter  iv.  §  2)  to  tell  their  own  tale.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  their 
shock  was  extreme,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  catastrophe  to 
which  they  pointed,  but  from  the  ill-omened  shadow  that 
they  threw  upon  the  writer's  probity  of  mind  if  not  of  heart. 
'I  stagger  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man,'  he  wrote  to 
Manning,  'I  am  at  my  wit's  end.'  He  found  some  of  New- 
man's language,  '  forgive  me  if  I  say  it,  more  like  the  expres- 
i^ions  of  some  Faust  gambling  for  his  soul,  than  the  records 
of  the  inner  life  of  a  great  Christian  teacher.'  In  his  diary, 
he  puts  it  thus  :  — 

Oct,  28, 1843.  —  S.  Simon  and  S.  Jude.  St.  James's  11  a.m.  with 
a  heavy  heart.  Another  letter  had  come  from  Manning,  enclosing 
a  second  from  Newman,  which  announced  that  since  the  summer 
of  1839  he  had  had  the  conviction  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  the 
catholic  church,  and  ours  not  a  branch  of^  the  catholic  church 
^•^cause  not  in  communion  with  Home;  that  he  had  resigned  St. 
Mary's  hecause  he  felt  he  could  not  with  a  safe  conscience  longer 
1  Story  of  Dr.  Pusey' b  Life,  p.  227. 
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teach  in  her;  that  by  the  article  in  the  British  Critic  on  *±* 

catholicity  of  the  English  church  he  had  quieted  his  mind  for  tn 

1843.     years;  that  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  written  ai>: 

reluctantly,  he,  as  the  best  course  under  the  circumstances,  cx-^i.- 

mitted  himself  again;  that  his  alarms  revived  with  that  wretcir*. 

affair  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  and  had  increased  ever  sir^i^ 

that  Manning's  interference  had  only  made  him  the  more  r^a^:> 

his  views ;  that  Manning  might  make  what  use  he  pleased  of  I  • 

letters ;  he  was  relieved  of  a  heavy  heart;  yet  he  trusted  that  < »•-. 

would  keep  him  from  hasty  steps  and  resolves  with  a  dovilvr:  *  : 

conscience !    How  are  the  mighty  fallen  and  the  weapons  of  va.* 

perished  I 

With  the  characteristic  spirit  with  which,  in  politics  an  . 
in  every  other  field,  he  always  insisted  on  espying  patchr<  * 
blue  sky  where  others  saw  unbroken  cloud,  he  was  amak'  : 
that  Newman  did  not,  in  spite  of  all  the  pranks  of  :*: 
Oxford  heads,  perceive  the  English  church  to  be  growing  - 
her  members  more  catholic  from  year  to  year,  and  how  m'l 
more  plain  and  undeniable  was  the  sway  of  catholic  pr.:.- 
ciples  within  its  bounds,  since  the  time  when  he  entertaii;-.-. 
no  shadow  of  doubt  about  it.  But  while  repeating  1  • 
opinion  that  in  many  of  the  Tracts  the  language  about  t  t 
Roman  church  had  often  been  far  too  censorious,  Mr.  <iL  i- 
stone  does  not,  nor  did  he  ever,  shrink  from  designatirc 
conversion  to  that  church  by  the  unflinching  names  of  I^j^ 
and  fall.^  As  he  was  soon  to  put  it,  *  The  temptation  to\%ar:- 
the  church  of  Rome  of  which  some  are  conscious,  has  nr\-* 
been  before  my  mind  in  any  other  sense  than  as  other  pLi« 
and  flagrant  sins  have  been  before  it.'* 

Two  days  later  he  wrote  to  Manning  again  :  — 

Oct.  30,  1843.  —  ...  I  have  still  to  say  that  my  impressQ^.* 
though  without  more  opportunity  of  testing  them  I  cannot  r^^- 
them  as  final,  are  still  and  strongly  to  the  effect  that  upon  th^  r>*-  ^ 
mulgation  of  those  two  letters  to  the  world,  Newman  stands  in  •'  - 
general  view  a  disgraced  7nan  —  and  all  men,  all  principles^  w:**- 
which  he  has  had  to  do,  disgraced  in  proportion  to  the  proximi** 

1  This  letter  of  October  28  is  in        «  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Dr.  Book.  Ju. 
Purcell,  Manning,  i.  p.  242.  80,  *47. 
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of  their  connection.  And  further  I  am  persuaded  that  were  he  CHAP. 
not  spellbound  and  entranced,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  the  gross  ^  '  ^ 
moral  incoherence  of  the  parts  of  his  two  statements ;  and  that  ^^^  94, 
were  I  upon  the  terms  which  would  warrant  it,  I  should  feel  it 
mv  duty,  at  a  time  when  as  now,  summa  res  agitur,  to  tell  him  so, 
after  having,  however,  tried  my  own  views  by  reference  to  some 
other  mind,  for  instance  to  your  own.  But  surely  it  will  he  said 
that  his  ^  committing  himself  again '  was  simply  a  deliberate  pro* 
testation  of  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his 
having  proceeded  honestly ;  no  doubt  that  he  can  show  it ;  but  I  say 
that  those  two  letters  are  quite  enough  to  condemn  a  man  in  whom 
one  has  no  itcotk  rfOucrj :  much  more  then  one  whom  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  community  regard  with  prejudice  and  deep  suspicion. 
. .  .  With  regard  to  your  own  feelings  believe  me  that  I  enter 
into  them ;  and  indeed  our  communications  have  now  for  many 
years  been  too  warm,  free,  and  confiding  to  make  it  necessary  for 
me,  as  I  trust,  to  say  what  a  resource  and  privilege  it  is  to  me  to 
take  counsel  with  you  upon  those  absorbing  subjects  and  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  church ;  to  which  I  desire  to  feel  with  you  that 
hfe,  strength,  and  all  means  and  faculties,  ought  freely  to  be 
devoted,  and  indeed  from  such  devotion  alone  can  they  derive 
anything  of  true  value.  ^ 

The  next  blow  was  struck  in  the  summer  of  1844  by 
Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Churchy  which  had  the  remark- 
able effect  of  harassing  and  afflicting  all  the  three  high 
camps — the  historical  anglicans,  the  Puseyites  and  moderate 
tractarianS)  and  finally  the  Newmanites  and  moderate 
Romanisera.^  The  writer  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
dialecticians  of  the  day,  defiant,  aggressive,  implacable  in 
his  logic,  unflinching  in  any  stand  that  he  chose  to  take; 
the  master-representative  of  tactics  and  a  temper  like 
those  to  which  Laud  and  Strafford  gave  the  pungent  name 
of  Thorough.     It  was  not  its  theology,  still  less  its  history, 

^  It  was  on  the  fifth  of  November,  ^  For  a  full  account  of  this  book 

a  week   after  this    correspondence,  and  its  consequences  the  reader  will 

that    Manning    preached    the    Guy  always  consult  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  and 

Fawkes  sermon  which  caused  Newman  xii!.,  of    Mr.  Wilfrid   Ward's  admi- 

to  send  J.  A.  Froude  to  the  door  to  rably  written  work,  William  George 

'«*U  Manning  that  he  was  *  not  at  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement 
home.'  — Porcell,  i.  pp.  245-0. 
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BOOK    that  made  his  booK  the  signal  for  the  explosion;   it  w^* 
•   ,  his  audacious  proclamation  that  the  whole  cycle  of  Romii 

1846.  doctrine  was  gradually  possessing  numbers  of  Eneiifr. 
churchmen,  and  that  he  himself,  a  clergyman  in  onl(r> 
and  holding  his  fellowship  on  the  tenure  of  church  5-.- 
scription,  had  in  so  subscribing  to  the  Articles  renoun*^-. 
no  single  Roman  doctrine.  This,  and  not  the  six  hundrt- 
pages  of  argumentation,  was  the  ringing  challenge  that  }  r*  • 
yoked  a  plain  issue,  precipitated  a  decisive  struggle,  til 
brought  the  first  stage  of  tractarianism  to  a  close. 

It  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Gladstone  even  in  the  thic't 
of  his  tariffs,  his  committees  and  deputations,  his  cabin*: 
duties,  and  all  the  other  absorbing  occupations  of  an  ini- 
portant  minister  in  strong  harness,  should  let  a  publicati'.>i. 
in  his  view  so  injurious,  pass  in  silence.^  With  indignati- :. 
he  flew  to  his  intrepid  pen,  and  dealt  as  trenchantly  wi:: 
Ward  as  Ward  himself  had  dealt  trenchantly  with  ::.■ 
reformers  and  all  others  whom  he  found  planted  in  !..<> 
dialectic  way.  Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  book  up  to  stringvi.* 
reproof  for  its  capricious  injustice ;  for  the  triviality  of  i> 
investigations  of  fact;  for  the  savageness  of  its  censur»« 
for  the  wild  and  wanton  opinions  broached  in  its  pages;  f  : 
the  infatuation  of  mind  manifested  in  some  of  its  argumeii:«- 
and  for  the  lamentable  circumstance  that  it  exhibited  i 
far  greater  debt  in  mental  culture  to  Mr.  John  Stuir. 
Mill  than  to  the  whole  range  of  Christian  divines.  In  . 
sentence,  Ward  '  had  launched  on  the  great  deep  of  hum*- 
controversy  as  frail  a  bark  as  ever  carried  saiU'  and  \  - 
reviewer  undoubtedly  let  loose  upon  it  as  shrewd  a  Ki^*' 
as  ever  blew  from  the  J^^olian  wallet.  The  article  va» 
meant  for  the  Quarterly  Review^  and  it  is  easy  to  imacir* 
the  dire  perplexities  of  Lockhart's  editorial  mind  in  tin:- 
so  fervid  and  so  distracted.  The  practical  issue  after  all  wi» 
not  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  I^itiirer. 
nor  the  real  meaning  of  Hooker,  Jewel,  Bull,  but  sim;-. 
what  was  to  be  done  to  Ward.     Lockhart  wrote  to  Murn 

^  It  was    in    the    midnt   of    these  liturgy.     An  edition  of  two  tb^oo?'; 

laborious  employments  that  Mr.  Glad-  copies  went  off  at  onoe^  and  ivn  f«- 

stone  publisbed  a  prayer-book,  ci>m-  lowed  by  many  editions  1 
piled  for  family  use,  from  the  anglicaii 
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that  he  had  very  seriously  studied  the  article  and  studied  CHAP. 
Ward's  book,  and  not  only  these,  but  also  the  Articles  and  y  '  j 
the  canons  of  the  church,  and  he  could  not  approve  of  the  j^^  y^^ 
Review  committing  itself  to  a  judgment  on  the  line  proper 
to  be  taken  by  the  authorities  of  church  and  university, 
and  the  expression  of  such  a  judgment  he  suspected  to  be 
Mr.  Gladstone's  main  object  in  writing.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
describing  himself  most  truly  as  *  one  of  those  soldiers  who 
do  not  know  when  they  are  beat,'  saw  his  editor ;  declared 
that  what  he  sought  was  three  things,  first,  that  the  process 
of  mobbing  out  by  invective  and  private  interpretations 
is  bad  and  should  be  stopped ;  second,  that  the  church  of 
England  does  not  make  assent  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Reformation  a  term  of  communion';  and  third,  that  before 
even  judicial  proceedings  in  one  direction,  due  consideration 
should  be  had  of  what  judicial  proceedings  in  another  direc- 
tion consistency  might  entail,  if  that  game  were  once  begun. 
As  Ward  himself  had  virtually  put  it,  '  Show  me  how  any 
of  the  recognised  parties  in  the  church  can  subscribe  in 
a  natural  sense,  before  you  condemn  me  for  subscribing 
in  a  non-natural.'  ^  The  end  was  a  concordat  between  editor 
and  contributor,  followed  by  an  immense  amount  of  irksome 
revision,  mutilation,  and  re-revision,  reducing  the  argument 
in  some  places  *■  almost  to  tatters ' ;  but  the  writer  was  in 
the  long  run  satisfied  that  things  were  left  standing  in  it 
which  it  was  well  to  plant  in  a  periodical  like  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  passionate  agitation  into  which 
this  great  controversy,  partly  theologic,  partly  moral,  threw 
Mr.  Gladstone :  — 

Feb,  6.  —  Breakfast  at  Mr.  Macaulay's.  Conversation  chiefly 
on  Aristotle's  politics  and  on  the  Oxford  proceedings.  I  grew  hot, 
for  which  ignoscat  Deus,  Feb.  13.  —  Oxford  1-5.  We  were  in  the 
theatre.  Ward  was  like  himself,  honest  to  a  fault,  as  little  like 
an  advocate  in  his  line  of  argument  as  well  could  be,  and  strained 
his  theology  even  a  point  further  than  before.  The  forms  are 
venerable,  the  sight  imposing ;  the  act  is  fearful  [the  degradation 
of  Ward],  if  it  did  not  leave  strong  hope  of  its  revisal  by  law. 
1  miliam  George  Ward,  p.  332. 
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To  Dr.  Pusey  he  writes  (Feb.  7) :  — 

Indignation  at  this  proposal  to  treat  Mr.  Newman  worse  tha:;  ; 
1645.  dog  really  makes  me  mistrust  my  judgment,  as  I  suppose  (c- 
should  always  do  when  any  proposal  seeming  to  present  an  aspf 
of  incredible  wickedness  is  advanced.  Feb.  17.  —  I  concur  ^.': 
my  whole  heart  and  soul  in  the  desire  for  repose ;  and  I  f:'l, 
believe  that  the  gift  of  an  interval  of  reflection  is  that  which  v.  .  . 
be  of  all  gifts  the  most  precious  to  us  all,  which  would  restore  •- 
faculty  of  deliberation  now  almost  lost  in  storms,  and  would  af  <  r . 
the  best  hope  both  of  the  development  of  the  soundest  elemrL** 
that  are  in  motion  amongst  us,  and  of  the  mitigation  or  absorpU  •'. 
of  those  which  are  more  dangerous. 

In  the  proceedings  at  Oxford  against  Ward  (Februanr  Is 
1845),  Mr.  Gladstone  voted  in  the  minority  both  against  t^t 
condenlnation  of  the  book,  and  against  the  proposal  to  »tr:} 
its  writer  of  his  university  degfree.  Ho  held  that  the  cemiuA- 
combined  condemnation  of  opinions  with  a  declaration  •:' 
personal  dishonesty,  and  the  latter  question  he  held  to  > 
one  ^  not  fit  for  the  adjudication  of  a  human  tribunal/ 

All  this  has  a  marked  place  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mentx 
progress.     Though  primarily  and  ostensibly  the  coDcem  «•: 
the  established  church,  yet  the  series  of  proceedings  that  hai 
begun  with  the  attack  on  Hampden  in  1836,  and  then  wt-r* 
followed  down  to  our  own  day  by  academical,  ecclesiastic^ 
and  legal  censures  and  penalties,  or  attempts  at   censure* 
and  penalty,  on  Newman,  Pusey,  Maurice,  Gorham,  £$Miy9 
and  Reviews^  Colenso,  and  ended,  if  they  have  yet  end'  . 
in  a  host  of  judgments  affecting  minor  personages  alns"^' 
as  good  as  nameless  —  all   constitute   a   chapter  of  extra- 
ordinary  importance  in    the    general    history   of    Enci>' 
toleration,  extending   in   its   consequences   far   beyond  '. 
pale   of  the   communion   immediately  concerned.       It  «  « 
a  long  and  painful  journey,  often   unedifying,  not   selii* 
squalid,   with  crooked    turns    not    a    few,   and    before   :* 
was  over,  casting   men   into   strange   companionship  u{-  * 
bleak  and  hazardous  shores.      Mr.  Gladstone,  thougii  . 
probably  was  not  one   of  those   who   are   as   if   born  ;.. 
jiature  tolerant,  was  soon   drawn  by  circumstance  to  1  •  ^ 
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with  favour  upon  that  particular  sort  of  toleration  which    CHAP, 
aroae  out  of  the  need  for  comprehension.     When  the  six  y       '  j 
doctors  condemned  Pusey  (June  1843)  for  preaching  heresy   jjBr.aa. 
and  punished  him  by  suspension,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one 
of  those  who  signed  a  vigorous  protest  against  a  verdict 
and  a  sentence  passed  upon  an  offender  without  hearing 
him  and  without  stating  reasons.     This  was  at  least  the 
good  beginning  of  an  education  in  liberal  rudiments. 

ni 

In  October  1845  the  earthquake  came.  Newman  was 
received  into  the  Roman  communion.  Of  this  step  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  it  has  never  yet  been  estimated  at 
Anything  like  the  full  amount  of  its  calamitous  importance. 
The  leader  who  had  wielded  a  magician's  power  in  Oxford  was 
followed  by  a  host  of  other  converts.  More  than  once  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Gladstone  tell  the  story  how  about  this  time  he 
sought  from  Manning  an  answer  to  the  question  that  sorely 
perplexed  him  :  what  was  the  common  bond  of  union  that 
led  men  of  intellect  so  different,  of  character  so  opposite, 
of  such  various  circumstance,  to  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Manning's  answer  was  slow  and  deliberate :  ''Their 
eomman  band  is  their  want  of  truth.^  'I  was  surprised 
beyond  measure,'  Mr.  Gladstone  would  proceed,  ^and  startled 
at  his  judgment.'^ 

Most  ordinary  churchmen  remained  where  they  were. 
An  erastian  statesman  of  our  own  time,  when  alarmists 
ran  to  him  with  the  news  that  a  couple  of  noblemen  and 
their  wives  had  just  gone  over  to  Rome,  replied  with  calm, 
'Show  me  a  couple  of  grocers  and  their  wives  who  have 
gone  over,  then  you  will  frighten  me.'  The  great  body  of 
church  people  stood  firm,  and  so  did  Pusey,  Keble,  Gladstone, 
and  so  too,  for  half  a  dozen  years  to  come,  did  his  two  closest 
friends,  Manning  and  Hope.  The  dominant  note  in  Mr.  Glad* 
stone's  mind  was  clear  and  it  was  constant.  As  he  put  it  to 
Manning  (August  1, 1845), —  'That  one  should  entertain  love 
for  the  church  of  Rome  in  respect  of  her  virtues  and  her 
glories,  is  of  course  right  and  obligatory  ;  but  one  is  equally 
1  The  fltory  to  told  in  PorceU,  Manning^  1.  p.  Sia 
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bound  under  the  circumstances  of  the  English  church  ir. 
direct  antagonism  with  Rome  to  keep  clearly  in  view  their 
1846.     "^^^y  fearful  opposites.' 

Tidings  of  the  great  secession  happened  to  find  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  a  rather  singular  atmosphere.  In  the  course  of  1M2. 
to  the  keen  distress  of  her  relatives,  his  sister  had  joined  th- 
Roman  church,  and  her  somewhat  peculiar  nature  led  :• 
difficulties  that  taxed  patience  and  resource  to  the  utter- 
most. She  had  feelings  of  warm  attachment  to  her  lirmhcr. 
and  spoke  strongly  in  that  sense  to  Dr.  Wiseman  ;  and  i: 
was  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  some  plans  of  h> 
father's  for  her  advantage,  that  in  the  autumn  of  IM" 
(September  24-November  18),  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  nearl;- 
a  couple  of  months  in  Germany.  The  duty  was  heav» 
and  dismal,  but  the  journey  brought  him  into  a  soci*-*. 
that  could  not  be  without  effect  upon  his  impressionai . 
mind.  At  Munich  he  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  th" 
most  interesting  and  cherished  friendships  of  his  life.  Ho]*- 
Scott  had  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  DoUinger, 
and  he  now  begged  Mr.  Gladstone  on  no  account  to  fail  i" 
present  himself  to  him,  as  well  as  to  other  learned  ami 
political  men,  'good  catholics  and  good  men  with  no  ordinAry 
talent  and  information.'  '  Nothing,'  Mr.  Gladstone  once  wn»v 
in  after  years,  'ever  so  much  made  me  anglican  rertiM  Ronur 
as  reading  in  DoUinger  over  forty  yeai-s  ago  the  history  of  tL- 
fourth  century  and  Athanasius  contra  mundum.^  Here  is 
his  story  to  his  wife  :  — 

Munich,  Sept.  30, 1845.  —  Yesterday  evening  after  dinner  with 
two  travelling  companions,  an  Italian  negoziante  and  a  (German.  I 
must  needs  go  and  have  a  shilling's  worth  of  the  Augsburg  Open. 
where  we  heard  Mozart  (Don  Juan)  well  played  and  very  respect- 
ably sung.  To4ay  I  have  spent  my  evening  differently,  is  tei 
and  infinite  conversation  with  Dr.  Ddllinger,  who  is  one  of  tb* 
first  among  the  Roman  catholic  theologians  of  Germany ,  a  remui* 
able  and  a  very  pleasing  man.  His  manners  have  great  suDp2i^ 
ity  and  I  am  astonished  at  the  way  in  which  a  busy  student  sixh 
as  he  is  can  receive  an  intruder.  His  appearance  is,  singular  to 
say,  just  compounded  of  those  of  two  men  who  are  among  thi 
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most  striking  in  appearance  of  our  clergy,  Newman  and  Dr.  Mill. 
He  surprises  me  by  the  extent  of  his  information  and  the  way  in 
vhich  he  knows  the  details  of  what  takes  place  in  England.  Most  ^t.  36. 
of  our  conversation  related  to  it.  He  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  catholic  in  mind  of  all  the  persons  of  his  commun- 
ion whom  I  have  known.  To-morrow  I  am  to  have  tea  with  him 
igain,  and  there  is  to  be  a  third,  Dr.  Gorres,  who  is  a  man  of 
eiuiuence  among  them.  Do  not  think  he  has  designs  upon  me. 
Indeed  he  disarms  my  suspicions  in  that  respect  by  what  appears 
U)  me  a  great  sincerity.  .  .  . 

Od.  2.  —  On  Tuesday  after  post  I  began  to  look  about  me ;  and 
though  I  have  not  seen  all  the  sights  of  Munich  I  have  certainly 
seen  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting  in  the  way  of  art,  and  having 
sjM-nt  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Dr.  D5llinger's  company,  last  night 
till  one  o'clock,  I  have  lost  my  heart  to  him.  What  I  like  perhaps 
most,  or  what  crowns  other  causes  of  liking  towards  him,  is  that 
he^  like  Rio,  seems  to  take  hearty  interest  in  the  progress  of  reli- 
gion in  the  church  of  England,  apart  from  the  (so  to  speak)  party 
question  between  us,  and  to  have  a  mind  to  appreciate  good  wher- 
ever he  can  find  it.  For  instance,  when  in  speaking  of  Wesley  I 
said  that  his  own  views  and  intuitions  were  not  heretical,  and  that 
if  the  ruling  power  in  our  church  had  had  energy  and  a  right 
mind  to  turn  him  to  account,  or  if  he  had  been  in  the  church  of 
Rome  1  was  about  to  add,  he  would  then  have  been  a  great  saint, 
or  something  to  that  effect.  But  I  hesitated,  thinking  it  perhaps 
too  strong,  and  even  presumptuous,  but  he  took  me  up  and  used 
the  very  words,  declaring  that  to  be  his  opinion.  Again,  speaking 
of  Archbishop  Leighton  he  expressed  great  admiration  of  his  piety, 
and  said  it  was  so  striking  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  real 
Calvinist  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  England  and  English  charac- 
ter, and  he  does  not  at  all  slur  over  the  mischief  with  which 
religion  has  to  contend  in  Germany.  Lastly,  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
1  am  persuaded  he  in  his  mind  abhors  a  great  deal  that  is  too  fre- 
quently taught  in  the  church  of  Rome.  •  Last  night  he  spoke 
▼ith  such  a  sentiment  of  the  doctrine  that  was  taught  on  the 
subject  of  indulgences  which  moved  Luther  to  resist  them ;  and 
k  said  he  believed  it  was  true  that  the  preachers  represented  to 
the  people  that  by  money  payments  they  could  procure  the  releaae 
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of  souls  from  purgatory.    I  told  him  that  was  exactly  the  doctntf 
I  had  heard  preached  in  Messina,  and  he  said  a  priest  pxeaciai: 
1845.      ^  ^  Germany  would  be  suspended  by  his  bishop. 

Last  night  he  invited  several  of  his  friends  whom  I  wanted  v 
meet,  to  an  entertainment  which  consisted  first  of  weak  vi. 
immediately  followed  by  meat  supper  with  beer  and  wu*"  ^i. 
sweets.  For  two  hours  was  I  there  in  the  midst  of  five  Gtm: .: 
professors,  or  four,  and  the  editor  of  a  paper,  who  held  very  il:»  - 
eating  discussions;  I  could  only  follow  them  in  part,  and  cl*'- 
into  them  still  less,  as  none  of  them  (except  Dr.  D.)  8eeiu«c  . 
speak  any  tongue  but  their  own  with  any  freedom,  but  you  wo. 
have  been  amused  to  see  and  hear  them,  and  me  in  the  midst.  ! 
never  saw  men  who  spoke  together  in  a  way  to  make  one  anoUT 
inaudible  as  they  did,  always  excepting  Dr.  Dollinger,  wLo  a: 
like  ErOgers,  being  as  he  is  a  much  more  refined  man  than  t.'. 
rest.  But  of  the  others  I  assure  you  always  two,  sometimes  tin;- 
and  once  all  four,  were  speaking  at  once,  very  loud,  each  not  Ittj^ 
to  force  the  attention  of  the  others,  but  to  be  following  the  v-- 
rent  of  his  own  thoughts.  One  of  them  was  Dr.  Gdrres,'  wlv  . 
the  time  of  Napoleon  edited  a  journal  that  had  a  great  effet :: 
rousing  Germany  to  arms.  Unfortunately  he  spoke  more  MA-*> 
than  any  of  them.' 

At  Baden-Baden  (October  16)  he  made  the  acquaintftr.-^ 
of  Mrs.  Craven,  the  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  StuU^a" 
mission,  and  authoress  of  the  JiScit  (Tune  Sceur.  S<r. 
of  the  personages  of  that  alluring  book  were  of  the  compar.  -. 
*I  have  drunk  tea  several  times  at  her  house^  and  Ij^- 
had  two  or  three  long  conversations  with  them  on  matt*** 
of  religion.  They  are  excessively  acute  and  also  full  ^' 
Christian  sentiment.  But  they  are  much  more  difBcnIt  *-^ 
make  real  way  with  than  a  professor  of  theology,  becir-- 
they  are  determined  (what  is  vulgarly  called)  to  p^  '-' 
whole  hog,  just  as  in    England   usually  when  yon  fin*!  » 

^  Joseph  G6rres,  one  of  the  most  call  the  newspaper  a  fifth  grpat :  ▼•• 

famoiu  of  European  publicists  and  In  times  G(Vrrea  beoame  a  rA&a^ 

gazetteers  between   tlie  two  revolu-  ultramontane, 
tionary    epochs    of    1789  and    1848.        «  See  Friedrich's  Lf /V  of /M7i«  •'- 

His  journal  was  the  Rhine  Mercury,  ii.  pp.  222-226,  for  a  Uttmr  froa  ^^'• 

where   the   doctrine   of    a  free   and  linger  to  Mr.  Gladstone  after h:s  ta.** 

iin4t«d  Gennany  was  prearhed  (1814-  dated  Nov.  Ift,  19i6w 
16)  with  a  force  that  made  Napoleon 
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woman  anti-popish  in  spirit,  she  will  push  the  argument   CHAP. 
against  them  to  all  extremes.'  ^       '  ^ 

It  was  at  the  same  time  that  he  read  Bunsen's  book  on  jg^^  35 
the  church.  *It  is  dismal,'  he  wrote  home  to  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, ^  and  I  must  write  to  him  to  say  so  as  kindly  as  I 
can.'  Bunsen  would  seem  all  the  more  dismal  from  tlie 
contrast  with  the  spiritual  graces  of  these  catholic  ladies, 
and  the  ripe  thinking  and  massive  learning  of  one  who  was 
still  the  great  catholic  doctor.  At  no  time  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's letters  to  Manning  or  to  Hope  is  there  a  single 
faltering  accent  in  respect  of  Rome.  The  question  is  not  for 
an  instant,  or  in  any  of  his  moods,  open.  He  never  doubts 
nor  wavers.  None  the  less,  these  impressions  of  his  German 
jnumey  would  rather  confirm  than  weaken  his  theological 
faith  within  the  boundaries  of  anglican  form  and  institution. 
*  With  my  whole  soul  I  am  convinced,'  he  says  to  Manning 
(June  23,  1850),  *that  if  the  Roman  system  is  incapable 
of  being  powerfully  modified  in  spirit,  it  never  can  be  the 
instrument  of  the  work  of  God  among  us ;  the  faults  and 
the  virtues  of  England  are  alike  against  it.' 

I  need  spend  no  time  in  pointing  out  how  inevitably 
these  new  currents  drew  Mr.  Gladstone  away  from  the 
old  moorings  of  his  first  book.  Even  in  1844  he  had 
parted  company  with  the  high  ecclesiastical  principles  of 
good  tories  like  Sir  Robert  Inglis.  Peel,  to  his  great  honour, 
iu  that  year  brought  in  what  Macaulay  truly  called  ^an 
honest,  an  excellent  bill,  introduced  from  none  but  the  best 
and  purest  motives.'  It  arose  from  a  judicial  decision  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Lady  Hewley  case,  and  its  object  was 
oothing  more  revolutionary  or  latitudinarian  than  to  apply 
to  unitarian  chapels  the  same  principle  of  prescription  that 
protected  gentlemen  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
estates  and  their  manor-houses.  The  equity  of  the  thing 
was  obvious.  In  1779  parliament  had  relieved  protestant 
dissenting  ministers  from  the  necessity  of  declaring  their 
J>elief  in  certain  church  articles,  including  especially  those 
affecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  1818  parliament 
had  repealed  the  act  of  William  iii.  that  made  it  blasphemy 
to  deny  that  doctrine.     This  legislation  rendered  unitarian 

VOL.  I T 
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foundations  legal,  and  the  bill  extended  to  unitarian  con- 
gregations the  same  prescriptions  as  covered  the  titles  of 
1844.  other  voluntary  bodies  to  their  places  of  worship,  their 
school-houses,  and  their  burial-grounds.  But  what  was  thus 
a  question  of  property  was  treated  as  if  it  were  a  question  of 
divinity;  ^  bigotry  sought  aid  from  chicane,'  and  a  tremendous 
clamour  was  raised  by  anglicans,  wesleyans,  presbyterians, 
not  because  they  had  an  inch  of  locus  standi  in  the  business, 
but  because  unitarianism  was  scandalous  heresy  and  sin. 
FoUett  made  a  masterly  lawyer's  speech,  Sheil  the  speech  of 
a  glittering  orator,  guarding  unitarians  by  the  arguments 
that  had  (or  perhaps  I  should  say  had  not)  guarded  Irish 
catliolics.  Peel  and  Gladstone  made  political  speeches  lofty 
and  sound,  and  Macaulay  the  speech  of  an  eloquent  scholar 
and  a  reasoner,  manfully  enforcing  principles  both  of 
law  and  justice  with  a  luxuriance  of  illustration  all  his 
own,  from  jurists  of  imperial  Rome,  sages  of  old  Greece, 
Hindoos,  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  and  tribunals  beyond  the 
Mississippi.^  We  do  not  often  enjoy  such  parliamentary 
nights  in  our  time. 

Mr.  Gladstone  supported  the  proposal  on  the  broadest 
grounds  of  unrestricted  private  judgment :  — 

I  went  into  the  subject  laboriously,  he  says,  and  satisfied 
•myself  that  this  was  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  quieting  of  titles 
based  on  lapse  of  time,  but  that  the  unitarians  were  the  true 
lawful  holders,  because  though  they  did  not  agree  with  the 
puritan  opinions  they  adhered  firmly  to  the  puritan  principle, 
which  was  that  scripture  was  the  rule  without  any  binding  inter- 
pretation, and  that  each  man,  or  body,  or  generation  must  inter- 
pret for  himself.  This  measure  in  some  ways  heightened  my 
churchmanship,  but  depressed  my  church-and-statesmanship. 

Far  from  feeling  that  there  w'as  any  contrariety  between  his 
principles  of  religious  belief  and  those  on  which  legislation 
in  their  case  ought  to  proceed,  he  said  that  the  only  use  he 
could  make  of  these  principles  was  to  apply  them  to  the 
decisive  performance  of  a  great  and  important  act,  founded 
on  the  everlasting  principles  of  truth  and  justice.  Sheil, 
^  Hansard^  June  6, 1844. 
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who  followed  Mr.  Gladstone,  made  a  decidedly  striking 
observation.  He  declared  how  delighted  he  was  to  hear  from 
such  high  authority  that  the  bill  was  perfectly  reconcilable  ^x.85, 
with  the  strictest  and  the  sternest  principles  of  state 
conscience.  *  I  cannot  doubt,'  he  continued,  *  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  the  champion  of  free  trade,  will  ere  long 
become  the  advocate  of  the  most  unrestricted  liberty  of 
thought.'  Time  was  to  justify  Shell's  acute  prediction. 
Unquestionably  the  line  of  argument  that  suggested  it  was 
a  great  advance  from  the  arguments  of  1838,  of  which 
Macaulay  had  said  that  they  would  warrant  the  roasting 
of  dissenters  at  slow  fires. 

IV 

In  this  vast  field  of  human  interest  what  engaged  and 
inflamed  him  was  not  in  the  main  place  that  solicitude  for 
personal  salvation  and  sanctification,  which  under  sharp 
stress  of  argument,  of  pious  sensibility,  of  spiritual  panic, 
now  sent  so  many  flocking  into  the  Roman  fold.  It  was  at 
Iwttoin  more  like  the  passion  of  the  great  popes  and  ecclesi- 
astical master-builders,  for  strengthening  and  extending  the 
institutions  by  which  faith  is  spread,  its  lamps  trimmed 
afresh,  its  purity  secured.  What  wrung  him  with  affliction 
was  the  laying  waste  of  the  heritage  of  the  Lord.  'The 
promise,'  he  cried,  'indeed  stands  sure  to  the  church  and 
tlie  elect.  In  the  farthest  distance  there  is  peace,  truth, 
glory ;  but  what  a  le&p  to  it,  over  what  a  gulf.'  For  himself, 
the  old  dilemma  of  his  early  years  still  tormented  him.  *  I 
wish/  he  writes  to  Manning  (March  8, 1846)  good  humouredly, 
*I  could  get  a  synodical  decision  in  favour  of  my  retirement 
from  public  life.  For,  I  profess  to  remain  there  (to  myself) 
for  the  service  of  the  church,  and  ray  views  of  the  mode  of 
serving  her  are  getting  so  fearfully  wide  of  those  generally 
current,  that  even  if  they  be  sound,  they  may  become  wholly 
unavailable.'  The  question  whether  the  service  of  the 
church  can  be  most  effectually  performed  in  parliament  was 
inoe&<«intly  present  to  his  mind.  Manning  pressed  him  in 
one  direction,  the  inward  voice  drew  him  in  the  other.  '  I 
could  write  down  in  a  few  lines,'  he  says  to  Manning,  '  the 
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measures,  after  the  adoption  of  which  I  should  be  prepared 
to  say  to  a  young  man  entering  life,  If  you  wish  to  serve  the 
1846.  church  do  it  in  the  sanctuary,  and  not  in  parliament  (unless 
he  were  otherwise  determined  by  his  station,  and  not  always 
then;  it  niust  depend  upon  his  inward  vocation),  and  should 
not  think  it  at  all  absurd  to  say  the  same  thing  to  some 
who  have  already  placed  themselves  in  this  latter  sphere. 
For  when  the  end  is  attained  of  letting  "  the  church  help 
herself,"  and  when  it  is  recognised  that  active  help  can  no 
longer  be  given,  the  function  of  serving  the  church  in  the 
state,  such  as  it  was  according  to  the  old  idea,  dies  of  itself, 
and  what  remains  of  duty  is  of  a  character  essentially 
different.'  Then  a  pregnant  passage  :  — -'It  is  the  essential 
change  now  in  progress  from  the  catholic  to  the  infidel  idea 
of  the  state  which  is  the  determining  element  in  my  estimate 
of  this  matter,  and  which  has,  I  think,  no  place  in  yours. 
For  I  hold  and  believe  that  when  that  transition  has  once 
been  effected,  the  state  never  can  come  back  to  the  catholic 
idea  by  means  of  any  agency  from  within  itself  :  that,  if  at 
all,  it  must  be  by  a  sort  of  re-conversion  from  without.  I  am 
not  of  those  (excellent  as  I  think  them)  who  say.  Remain  and 
bear  witness  for  the  truth.  There  is  a  place  where  witness 
is  ever  to  be  borne  for  truth,  that  is  to  say  for  full  and  abso- 
lute truth,  but  it  is  not  there.'  ^ 

He  reproaches  himself  with  being  'actively  engaged  in 
carrying  on  a  process  of  lowering  the  religious  tone  of  the 
state,  letting  it  down,  demoralising  it,  and  assisting  in  its 
transition  into  one  which  is  mechanical.'  The  objects  that 
warrant  public  life  in  one  in  whose  case  executive  govern- 
ment must  be  an  element,  must  be  very  special.  True  that 
in  all  probability  the  church  will  hold  her  nationality  in 
substance  beyond  our  day.  '  I  think  she  will  hold  it  as  long 
.as  the  monarchy  subsists.'  So  long  the  church  will  need 
jpaffliamentary  defence,  but  in  what  form  ?  The  dissenters 
had  no  members  for  universities,  and  yet  their  real  represen- 
tation was  far  better  organised  in  proportion  to  its  weight 
than  the  church,  though  formally  not  organised  at  all. 
'  Strength  with  tlie  people  will  for  our  day  at  least  be  the 
^  To  Mnnnin.;?,  April  5,  184(5. 
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only  effectual  defence  of  the  church  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mona,  as  the  want  of  it  is  now  our  weakness  there.  It  is  not 
everything  that  calls  itself  a  defence  that  is  really  such.'  ^         je^r,  87. 

Manning  expressed  a  strong  fear,  amounting  almost  to  a 
belief,  that  the  church  of  £ngland  must  split  asunder. 
'Nothing  can  be  firmer  in  my  mind,'  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
(Aug.  31, 1846),  *than  the  opposite  idea.  She  will  live  through 
her  struggles,  she  has  a  great  providential  destiny  before  her. 
Recollect  that  for  a  century  and  a  half,  a  much  longer  period 
than  any  for  which  puritan  and  catholic  principles  have  been 
ill  conflict  within  the  church  of  England,  Jansenist  and 
anti-Jansenist  dwelt  within  the  church  of  Rome  with  the 
unity  of  wolf  and  lamb.  Their  differences  were  not  absorbed 
by  the  force  of  the  church  ;  they  were  in  full  vigour  when  the 
Revolution  burst  upon  both.  Then  the  breach  between 
nation  and  church  became  so  wide  as  to  make  the  rivalries 
of  the  two  church  sections  insignificant,  and  so  to  cause 
their  fusion.'  Later,  he  thinks  that  he  finds  a  truer  analogy 
between  *the  superstition  and  idolatry  that  gnaws  and 
corrodes  *  the  life  of  the  Roman  church,  and  the  puritanism 
that  witli  at  least  as  much  countenance  from  authority  abides 
in  the  English  church.  There  are  two  systems,  he  says,  in  the 
English  church  vitally  opposed  to  one  another,  and  if  they 
were  equally  developed  they  could  not  subsist  together  in 
the  same  sphere.  If  puritanical  doctrines  were  the  base  of 
episcopal  and  collegiate  teaching,  then  the  church  must 
either  split  or  become  heretical.  As  it  is,  the  basis  is  on  the 
whole  anti-puritanic,  and  what  we  should  call  catholic.  The 
conflict  may  go  on  as  now,  and  with  a  progressive  advance 
of  the  good  principle  against  the  bad  one.  *  That  has  been 
on  the  whole  the  course  of  things  during  our  lifetime,  and  to 
judge  from  present  signs  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  it  should 
so  continue.*     (Dec.  7,  1846.) 

The  following  to  Mr.  Phillimore  sums  up  the  case  as  he 
then  believed  it  to  stand  (June  24,  1847)  : — 

.  .  .  The  church  is  now  in  a  condition  in  which  her  children 
may  and  must  desire  that  she  should  keep  her  national  position 

1  To  Manninjr,  April  19,  1846. 
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and  her  civil   and   proprietary  rights,  and  that   she  shouin  * 

degrees  obtain  the  means  of  extending  and  of  strengthenini;  L> 

1846.     self,  not  only  by  covering  a  greater  space,  but  by  a  more  vitr» : 

organisation.     Her  attaining  to  this  state  of  higher  health  dt-j^: 

in  no  small  degree  upon  progressive  adaptations  of  her  sUit*  . 

her  laws  to  her  ever  enlarging  exigencies ;  these  depend  uj-- . '. 

humour  of  the  state,  and  the  state  cannot  and  will  not  be  in  j 

humour  with  her,  if  she  insists  upon  its  being  in  bad  humour  «r 

all  other  communions. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  while  in  substance  we  shouM  i. 
strive  to  sustain  her  in  her  national  position,  we  shall  do  we!i  . 
her  behalf  to  follow  these  rules :  to  part  earlier,  and  more  f r*-- 
and  cordially,  than  heretofore  with  such  of  her  privileges,  hf r»*  ^ 
there,  as  may  be  more  obnoxious  than  really  valuable,  and  ^ 
such  she  has;   and   further,  not  to 'presume  too  much  iv  , 
directions  to  the  state  as  to  its  policy  with  resj>eot   to  • ' 
religious  bodies.  .  .  .     This  is  not  political  expediency  as  iij-^*^. 
to  religious  principle.     Nothing  did  so  much  damage  to  w*l  ,•: 
as  the  obstinate  adherence  to  a  negative,  repressive,  and  c<>er 
course.     For  a  century  and  more  from  the  Revolution  it  br-  -  ' 
us  nothing  but  outwardly  animosities   and  inwardly   lethirj 
The  revival  of  a  livelier  sense  of  duty  and  of  God  is  now  l^.  •■ 
ning  to  tell  in   the  altered   policy  of  the  church.  ,  .  .     As  >• 
sense  of  her  spiritual  worjc  rises,  she  is  becoming  less  ea::rr  * 
assert  her  exclusive  claim,  leaving  that  to  the  state  as  a  ma:'** 
for  itself  to  decide;  and  she  also  begins  to  forego  more  reati:.;. 
but  oautiouslyi  her  external  prerogatives. 
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There  is  not  a  feature  or  a  point  in  the  national  character  which 
has  made  England  great  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  is 
Dot  strongly  developed  and  plainly  traceable  in  our  universities. 
For  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  they  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  everything  that  has  concerned  the  highest  interests 
of  the  country.  — Gladstone. 

I-V  1847  the  fortunes  of  a  general  election  brought  Mr.  CHAr. 
Gladstone  into  relations  that  for  many  years  to  come  deeply  ^  ^'  ^ 
affected  his  political  course.  As  a  planet's  orbit  has  puzzled  ^^  gg 
astronomers  until  they  discover  the  secret  of  its  irregularities 
in  the  attraction  of  an  unseen  and  unsuspected  neighbour 
in  the  firmament,  so  some  devious  motions  of  this  great 
luminary  of  ours  were  perturbations  due  in  fact  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  new  constituency.  As  we  have  seen,  Mr. 
Gladstone  quitted  Newark  when  he  entered  the  cabinet  to 
repeal  the  corn  law.  At  the  end  of  1846,  writing  to  Lord 
Lyttelton  from  P^asque,  he  tells  him :  '  I  wish  to  be  in  par- 
liament but  coldly ;  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  I  ought 
to  wish  it  warmly  on  many  grounds.  But  my  father  is  so 
very  keen  in  his  protective  opinions,  and  I  am  so  very 
decidedly  of  the  other  way  of  thinking,  that  I  look  forward 
with  some  reluctance  and  regret  to  what  must,  when  it 
happens,  place  me  in  marked  and  public  contrast  with  him.' 
The  thing  soon  happened. 

327 
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BOOK        I  remained,  he  says,  without  a  seat  until  the  disaolutiv::  :: 
^  ^  •  ^  June  1847.    But  several  months  before  this  occurred  it  had  Uhxl 
lg47      known  that  Mr.  Estcourt  would  vacate  his  seat  for  Oxford,  an*;  I 
became  a  candidate.    It  was  a  serious  campaign.    The  constituf  l  * 
much  to  its  honour,  did  not  stoop  to  fight  the  battle  on  the  gnni: 
of  protection.     But  it  was  fought,  and  that  fiercely,  on  reliir»*  -• 
grounds.     There  was   an   incessant  discussion,  and  I  may  <■ 
dissection,  of  my  character  and  position  in  reference  to  the  Uif*  • . 
movement.     This  cut  very  deep,  for  it  was  a  discussion  which  e^i . 
member  of  the  constituency  was  entitled  to  carry  on  for  himv  : 
The  upshot  was  favourable.    The  liberals  supported  me  gallaLt^y. 
so  did  many  zealous  churchmen,  apart  from  politics,  and  a  ^x 
number  of  moderate  men,  so  that  I  was  returned  by  a  f^.: 
majority.    I   held  the    seat  for   eighteen  years,  but  with  tiv 
contests  and  a  final  defeat. 

The  other  sitting  member  after  the  retirement  of  Mr 
Estcourt  was  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  who  had  beaten  P«r.. 
by  a  very  narrow  majority  in  the  memorable  contest  for  t*:.- 
univeraity  seat  on  the  final  crisis  of  the  catholic  question  .: 
1829.     He  was  blessed  with  a  genial  character  and  an  <•{- . 
and  happy  demeanour;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  eqnipf^^! 
with  a  full  store  of  sincere  and  inexorable  prejudices  mai' 
it  easy  for  him  to  be  the  most  upright,  honourable,  kinn^. 
and  consistent  of  political  men.    Repeal  of  the  Test  acts,  re\s' : 
of  the  catholics,  the  Reform  bill,  relief  of  the  Jews,  reforr 
of  the  Irish  church,  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  the  repeal  vi 
the  corn  laws  —  one  after  another  he  had  stoutly  resisted  th- 
whole   catalogue   of   revolutionising  change.     So  manful  •• 
record  made  his  seat  safe.     In  the  struggle  for  the  seoc* 
seat,  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  encountered  first  Mr.  Cardwt. . 
a  colleague  of  his  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  Iv 
government.     Cardwell   was   deep   in    the   confidence  ao'i 
regard  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  he  earned  in  after  years  tk 
reputation  of  an  honest  and  most  capable  administnt<'<r 
but  in  these  earlier  days  the  ill-natured  called  him  Peel-and- 
water,  others   labelled   him   latitudinarian   and   indiffen>ct 
and  though  he  had  the  support  of  Peel,  promised  beforp  Mr 
Gladstone's  name  as  candidate  was  announced,  be  tbour' 
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it  wise  at  a  pretty  early  hour  to  withdraw  from  a  triangular 
fight.  The  old  high-and-dry  party  and  the  evangelical 
party  combined  to  bring  out  Mr.  Round.  If  he  had  achieved  jg^  3g 
DO  sort  of  distinction,  Mr.  Round  had  at  least  given  no 
offence:  above  all,  he  had  kept  clear  of  all  those  tractarian 
iiiDovatioiis  which  had  been  finally  stamped  with  the  censure 
of  the  university  two  years  before. 

Charles  Wordsworth,  his  old  tutor  and  now  warden  of 
Glenalmond,  found  it  hard  to  give  Mr.  Gladstone  his  support, 
because  he  himself  held  to  the  high  principle  of  state 
conscience,  while  the  candidate  seemed  more  than  ever  bent 
on  the  rival  doctrine  of  social  justice.  Mr.  Hallam  joined 
his  committee,  and  what  that  learned  veteran's  adhesion  was 
in  influence  among  older  men,  that  of  Arthur  Clough  was 
among  the  younger.  Northcote  described  Clough  to  Mr. 
Ghidstone  as  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  a  class,  growing  in 
numbers  and  importance  among  the  younger  Oxford  men,  a 
friend  of  Carly le's,  Frank  Newman's,  and  others  of  that  stamp ; 
well  read  in  German  literature  and  an  admirer  of  German 
intellect,  but  also  a  still  deeper  admirer  of  Dante  ;  just  now 
liusily  taking  all  his  opinions  to  pieces  and  not  beginning  to 
put  them  together  again  ;  but  so  earnest  and  good  that  he 
might  be  trusted  to  work  them  into  something  better  than 
his  friends  inclined  to  fear.  Ruskin,  again,  who  had  the 
year  before  published  the  memorable  second  volume  of  his 
^loiem  Painters  (he  was  still  well  under  thirty),  was  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  Oxford  chairman  is  sure  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone will  appreciate  at  its  full  value  the  support  of  such 
liigh  personal  merit  and  extraordinary  natural  genius.  Scott, 
the  learned  Grecian  who  had  been  beaten  along  with  Mr. 
Crladstone  in  the  contest  for  the  Ireland  scholarship  seventeen 
years  before,  wrote  to  him  :  — '  Ever  since  the  time  when  you 
and  I  received  Strypes  at  the  hand  of  the  vice-chancellor, 
and  80  you  became  my 

'  ofJLOfJuiaTiyCa^ 

^  Progs^  766 ;    the  second  Une   is    At  least,  we  carried  off  one  Strype 
f^'rtt's own.    An  Aristophanic  friend  apiece.' 

transUta:—  Strype  was  the  book  given  to  Scott 

'<ruo<i  brother-rogue,   we've  shared    and  Gladstone  as  being  good  seconds 

the  selfMUBe  beating :  to  the  winner  of  the  Ireland.      See 

above  p.  61. 
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BOOK    I  have  looked  forward  to  your  being  the  representative  « ! 

,  ^^     J  tlie   university.*     Richard  Greswell   of  Worcester  was  tl* 

1847.     faithful  chairman  of  his  Oxford  committee  now  and  to  tL- 

end,  eighteen  years  off.     He  had  reached  the  dignity  of  . 

bachelor  of  divinity,  but  nearly  all  the  rest  were  no  mor- 

than  junior  masters. 

Routh,  the  old  president  of  Magdalen,  declined  to  vote  f  • 
him  on  the  well-established  ground  that  Christ  Churcli  Li . 
no  business  to  hold  both  seats.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  m*^' 
this  by  the  dexterous  proposition  that  though  Christ  Chur  L 
was  not  entitled  to  elect  him  against  the  wish  of  the  otL-r 
colleges,  yet  the  other  colleges  were  entitled  to  elect  him  :' 
they  liked,  by  giving  him  a  majority  not  made  up  of  Chr.-* 
Church  votes.  His  eldest  brother  had  written  io  tell  him  il 
terms  of  affectionate  regret,  that  he  could  take  no  part  in  li  - 
election  ;  mere  political  differences  would  be  secondar}%  !•»/ 
in  the  case  of  a  university,  religion  came  first,  and  then?  .* 
was  impossible  to  separate  a  candidate  from  his  religi"'> 
opinions.  When  the  time  came,  however,  partly  un«i-- 
strong  pressure  from  Sir  John,  Thomas  Gladstone  took  i 
more  lenient  view  and  gave  his  brother  a  vote. 

The   Round   men   pointed   triumphantly  to   their  hen** 
votes  on   Maynooth   and   on    the    Dissenters'  Chapels  bi. 
and  insisted  on  the  urgency  of  upholding  the  principlesi  « * 
the   united   church   of    England  and   Ireland  in   their  fu. 
integrity.     The  backers  of    Mr.  Gladstone  retorted  by  rv- 
calling  their  champion's  career  ;  how  in  1834  he  first  m*:- 
himself  known   by  his  resistance  to  the  admission  of  di- 
senters  to  the  universities ;  how  in  1841  he  threw  him^r't 
into  the  first  general  move  for  the  increase  of  the  colon: 
episcopate,  which  had  resulted  in  the  erection  of  eleven  rt- 
sees  in  six  years  ;  how  zealously  with  energy  and  money 
had  laboured   for  a   college   training  for   the   episoopl  • 
clergy  in  Scotland  ;  how  instrumental  he  was  in  1846.  ilur.: . 
the  few  months  for  which  he  held  the  seals  of  secretary 
state,  in  erecting  four  colonial  bishoprics  ;  how  the  Soi'i«-t- 
for  the  Propacration  of  the  Gospel,  through  the  mouth  of  li.' 
Archbishop  of  Cjinterbury  himself,  had  thanked  him  for  h:- 
services  ;   how  long  he  had  been  an  active  supporter  of  \- 
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great  societies  for  the  spread  of  church  principles,  the  pro-    CHAP. 
pagation  of    church  doctrines,  and  the  erection  of   church  ^      '    j 
fabrics.     As  for  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  bill,  it  was  an  act  of   jg^^  33 
simple  justice  and  involved  no  principles  at  issue  between 
the  church  and  dissent,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  masterly  exposi- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  dissent  to  drop  one  by  one  all  the 
vital  truths  of  Christianity  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  real  service 
to  the  church.     The  reader  will  thus  see  the  lie  of  the  land, 
what  it  meant  to  be  member  for  a  university,  and  why  Mr. 
(ihulstone  thought  the  seat  the  highest  of  electoral  prizes. 

A  circular  was  issued  impugning  his  position  on  protectant 
grounds.  'I  humbly  trust,'  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reply 
(July  26),  'tliat  its  writers  are  not  justified  in  exhibiting  me 
to  the  world  as  a  person  otherwise  than  heartily  devoted  to 
the  doctrine  and  constitution  of  our  reformed  church.  But 
I  will  never  consent  to  adopt  as  the  test  of  such  doctrine, 
a  disposition  to  identify  the  great  and  noble  cause  of  the 
church  of  England  with  the  restraint  of  the  civil  rights  of 
those  who  differ  from  her.'  Much  was  made  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's refusal  to  vote  for  the  degradation  of  Ward.  People 
wrote  to  the  newspapers  that  it  was  an  admitted  and  notorious 
fact  that  a  sister  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  under  his  ovvn  influence 
had  gone  over  to  the  church  of  Rome.^  The  fable  was 
retracted,  but  at  once  revived  in  the  still  grosser  untruth, 
that  he  habitually  employed  'a  Jesuitical  system  of  argu- 
ment' to  show  that  nobody  need  leave  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, 'because  all  might  be  had  there  that  was  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  church  of  Rome.'  Maurice  published  a  letter 
to  a  London  clergyman  vigorously  remonstrating  against 
the  bigoted  spirit  that  this  election  was  warming  into  life, 
and  fervently  protesting  against  making  a  belief  in  the 
Nicene  creed  into  the  same  thing  as  an  opinion  about  a 
certain  way  of  treating  the  property  of  unitarians.  'One 
artifice  of  this  kind,'  said  Maurice,  *  has  been  practised  in 
this  election  which  it  makes  me  blush  to  speak  of.  Mr. 
Ward  called  the  reformation  a  vile  and  accursed  thing; 
Mr.  Gladstone  voted  against  a  certain  measure  for  the 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Ward ;  therefore  he  spoke  of  the 
1  Standard,  May  29,  1847. 
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reformation  as  a  vile  and  accursed  thing.  I  should  not  hatf 
believed  it  possible  that  such  a  conclusion  had  been  dn«L 
1847.     ^^^^  ®"^^  premisses  even  by  our  religious  press.* 

The  worthy  Mr.  Round,  on  the  other  hand,  was  alzn^is 
impregnable.  A  diligent  scrutiny  at  last  dragged  the  dMxi 
fact  to  the  light  of  day,  that  he  had  actually  sat  on  Vmi 
election  committee  at  the  time  of  catholic  emanci{iatioD  lu 
1829,  and  had  voted  for  him  against  Inglis.  So  it  appears 
said  the  mocking  Gladstonians,  that  tlie  proteataot  Mr 
Round  ^  was  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  fir&i  vt 
a  series  of  measures  which  are  considered  by  his  supporter^ 
as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  country's  very  beat  intenrbi*/ 
A  still  more  sinister  rumour  was  next  bruited  abroad :  tiu; 
Mr.  Round  attended  a  dissenting  place  of  worship,  anti  iic 
was  constrained  to  admit  that,  once  in  1845  and  thricv  u 
1846,  he  had  been  guilty  of  this  blacksliding.  The  K< 
ground,  however,  was  handsomely  recovered  by  a  puK.. 
declaration  that  the  very  rare  occasions  on  which  he  lu« 
been  present  at  other  modes  of  Christian  worship  had  olIv 
confirmed  his  affection  and  reverential  attachment  to  u^ 
services  and  formularies  of  his  own  church. 

The  nomination  was  duly  made  in  the  Sheldonian  th«aav 
(July  29),  the  scene  of  so  many  agitations  in  these  licr' 
days.  Inglis  was  proposed  by  a  canon  of  Christ  Chun  '• 
Round  by  the  master  of  Balliol,  and  Gladstone  by  I>r 
Richards,  the  rector  of  Exeter.  The  prime  claim  adTmni^r. 
for  him  by  his  proposer,  was  his  zeal  for  the  English  chur-t 
in  word  and  deed,  above  all  his  energy  in  securing  tLi: 
wherever  the  English  church  went,  thither  bishoprics  shou! : 
go  too.  Besides  all  this,  his  master  work,  he  had  foan*' 
time  to  spare  not  only  for  public  business  of  the  comm**^ 
wealth,  but  for  the  study  of  theology,  philosophy, and  the  art«w' 

1  The  proposer's  Latin  is  succinct,  inde    nostm    aciideint«    bom-*-*  .* 

and    may  be  worth    piving   for   its  cumnlatus  ad  res  cirfles  cum  ru-* 

academic    flavour :  —  Mam     inde    a  omnium  expectatione  m  coooiln  . « i 

pueritia    literanim    studio    imbutus,  pectatione  tamen  major  (imsi  «-^v 

et  in  celeberrimo  Etonensi  gymnasio  In  senattks  enlm  domnm  infr-i*'*" 

informal  us,     ad     nostram     arcessit  cooptatus,  earn  ad  n^gotia  tr»--u:<* 

academiam,    ubi    morum   hoiiestate,  habilitat<*m,   et  incenij   pervp.«'v  • 

pietat^,  et  pudore  nemini  ipqiialium  tern    exhibebat,    nt    reipahttf*   • 

secundus,    indole    et    ingenio    facile  ministration  is    particeptt    et    a-'.  -'  ' 

omnibus  antecellebat.     Summis  de-  adhuc  adoleacens  fieret.     ijat'  x" 
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Then  the  voting  began.     The  Gladstonians  went  into  the    chap, 
battle  with  1100  promiaes.     Northcote,*  passing  vigilant  days  y      '    , 
in  the  convocation  house,  sent  daily  reports  to  Mr.  Gladstone  j^^^  3^ 
at  Fasque.  Peel  went  up  to  vote  for  him  (splitting  for  Inglis) ; 
Ashley  went  np  to  vote  against  him.     At  the  close  of  the 
second  day  things  looked  well,  but  there  was  no  ground  for 
i^ver-confidence.     Inglis  was  six  hundred  ahead  of  Gladstone, 
and  Gladstone  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  ahead  of  Round. 
The  next  day  Round  fell  a  little  more  behind,  and  when  the 
end  came  (August  3)  the  figures  stood  : — Inglis  1700,  Glad- 
stone 997,  Round  824,  giving  Gladstone  a  majority  of  173 
over  his  competitor. 

Numbers  were  not  the  only  important  point.  When 
the  poll  came  to  be  analysed  by  eager  statisticians,  the 
decision  of  the  electors  was  found  to  have  a  weight  not 
measured  by  an  extra  hundred  and  seventy  votes.  For 
example,  Mr,  Gladstone  had  among  his  supporters  twenty- 
five  double-firsts  against  seven  for  Round,  and  of  single 
first-classes  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  against 
Round's  sixty-six.  Of  Ireland  and  Hertford  scholars  Mr, 
Gladstone  had  nine  to  two  and  three  to  one  respectively; 
and  of  chancellor's  prizemen  who  voted  he  had  forty-five 
against  twelve.  Of  fellows  of  colleges  he  had  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  against  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  his 

erga    ecclesiam     Anglicanam     ejus  private  secretary  to  Mr.   Gladstone 

studiam  non  verba,  sed  facta,  testen-  at  the  board  of  trade.    On  the  ap- 

tar.    Is  enim  erat  qui  inter  primos  pointment  of  his  first  private  secre- 

et  perpancos  summo  labore  et  elo-  tary,    Mr.    Rawson,    to    a    post    in 

qaentia  oontendebat,    nt  ubicunque  Canada  in  1842,  Mr.  Gladstone  ap- 

orbU   terraxnm    ecclesia    Anglicana  plied  to  Coleridge  of  Eton  to  recom- 

p^rvenisset,  eplscopatus  quoque  eve-  mend   a   successor.      He   suggested 

hervtar.      Et     qnamdiu    e    secretia  three     names,     Farrer,     afterwards 

Rpffinae  fuit,  ecclesia  Anglicana  apud  Lord  Farrer,  Northcote,  and  Pocock. 

colrmos  nostros  plurimis  locis  labe-  Northcote,  who  looked  to  a  political 

factam  suA  ope  stabilivit,  et  patro-  career,  was  chosen.    *  Mr.  Gladstone,' 

(iniiim   ejus   suscepit.      Neqne  vero  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  June  30,  1842, 

pablicw  negotiis  adeo  sc  dedit  quin  '  is  the  man  of  all  others  among  the 

thedogias,  philosophiae,  artium  studio  statesmen  of  the  present  day  to  whom 

vacaret.    Quae  rum  ita  sint,  si  delega-  I  should  desire  to  attach  myself.  .  .  . 

turn.  Academici,    coopUre  velimus.  He  is  one  whom  I  respect  beyond 

qui  mm  omni    laude    idem    nostris  measure ;  he  stands  almost  alone  as 

n»bn8  decus  et  tutamen  sit,  et  qui  representative    of     principles     with 

«^mma  eloquentis  et  argumenti  vl,  which   I  cordially  agree  ;   and  as  a 

inra  et  libertates  nostras  tueri  queat,  man  of  business,  and  one  who  humanly 

hunc  hodie   sufiFragiis   nostris   com-  speaking  is  sure  to  rise,  he  is  pre- 

probemiw.'  eminpnt.' —  Lang's    Life    of    Lord 

^  Stafloid     Northopte     had     been  Iddesleigh,  i.  pp.  63-67. 
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majority  in  this  class  was  highest  where  the  elections  ui 
fellowships  were  open.  The  heads  of  the  coUegeii  Uild  a 
jg^7^  different  tale.  Of  these,  sixteen  voted  for  Round  and  uuIt 
four  for  Gladstone.  This  discrepancy  it  was  that  gave  iti 
significance  to  the  victory.  Sitting  in  the  convocation  huu.«e 
watching  the  last  casual  voters  drop  in  at  the  rate  of  twu  or 
three  an  hour  through  the  summer  afternoon,  the  ever  faithf tii 
Northcote  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Fasque :  — 

Since  I  have  been  here,  the  contest  has  seemed  even  mun* 
interesting  than  it  did  in  London.  The  effect  of  the  c(>ntr»t 
itself  has  apparently  been  good.  It  has  brought  together  li' 
younger  men  without  distinction  of  party,  and  has  supplied  t> 
elements  of  a  very  noble  party  which  will  now  look  to  you  ^^  i 
leader.  I  think  men  of  all  kinds  are  prepared  to  trust  you,  a::.* 
though  each  feels  that  you  will  probably  differ  from  his  set  i 
some  particulars,  each  seems  disposed  to  waive  objections  for  tL- 
sake  of  the  general  good  he  expects.  .  .  . 

The  victory  is  not  looked  upon  as  'Puseyite';  it  is  a  victory  •:( 
the  masters  over  the  Hebdomadal  board,  and  as  such  a  r^rj 
important  one.  The  Heads  felt  it  their  last  chance,  and  are  sai«i  * 
have  expressed  themselves  accordingly.  The  provost  of  Qu^-r:.**, 
who  is  among  the  dissatisfied  supporters  of  Round,  said  the  *  th-* 
day,  4Ie  would  rather  be  represented  by  an  old  woman  than  i 
a  young  man.'  It  is  not  as  a  Maynoothian  that  you  are  tltpji:-. 
here,  though  they  use  the  cry  against  you  and  though  that  i*  *:.' 
country  feeling,  but  as  a  possible  reformer  and  a  man  who  thi:  i* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  young  men  exult,  partly  in  the  hopetL  • 
you  will  do  something  for  the  university  yourself,  partly  in  t"- 
consciousness  that  they  have  shown  the  strength  of  the  ma4^<t«'nL 
party  by  carrying  you  against  the  opposition  of  the  Heaiis,  i- 
have  proved  their  title  to  be  considered  an  important  elem^^it  • 
the  university.  Tliey  do  not  seem  yet  to  be  sufficiently  unit»-i ' 
effect  great  things,  but  there  is  a  large  amount  of  abiliryaii 
earnestness  which  only  wants  direction,  and  this  contest  bi* 
tended  to  unite  them.  *Puseyism'  seems  rather  to  be  a  nam-  ' 
the  past,  though  there  are  still  Puseyites  of' importance.  Marr  ** 
Mozley,  and  Church  appear  to  be  regardwi  as  leaders ;  bat  Tlmn  • 
who  is  now  abroad,  is  Uv^ked  upon  as  something  more,  and  I  -: 
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told  may  be  considered  on  the  whole  the  fairest  exponent  of  the 
feelings  of  the  place.  Stanley,  Jowett,  Temple,  and  others  are 
great  names  in  what  is  nicknamed  the  Germanising  party.  Lake, 
and  perhaps  I  should  say  Temple,  hold  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  two  parties.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  have  been  the  evils 
attendant  on  the  Puseyite  movement,  and  I  believe  they  were 
neither  few  nor  small,  it  has  been  productive  of  great  results ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  satisfactory  to  see  how  its  distinctive  features  are 
dying  away  and  the  spirit  surviving,  instead  of  the  spirit  departing 
and  leaving  a  great  sham  behind  it. 

Of  the  many  strange  positions  to  which  in  his  long  and 
ardent  life  Mr.  Gladstone  was  brought,  none  is  more  startling 
than  to  find  him,  as  in  this  curious  moment  at  Oxford,  the 
common  rallying-point  of  two  violently  antagonistic  sections 
of  opinion.  Dr.  Pusey  supported  him  ;  Stanley  and  Jowett 
supported  him.  The  old  school  who  looked  on  Oxford  as  the 
ancient  and  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  church  were  zealous 
for  him  ;  the  new  school  who  deemed  the  university  an  organ 
not  of  the  church  but  of  the  nation,  eagerly  took  him  for 
their  champion.  A  great  ecclesiastical  movement,  reviving 
authority  and  tradition,  had  ended  in  complete  academic 
repulse  in  1845.  It  was  now  to  be  followed  by  an  anti- 
ecclesiastical  movement,  critical,  sceptical,  liberal,  scornful 
of  authority,  doubtful  of  tradition.  Yet  both  the  receding 
force  and  the  rising  force  united  to  swell  the  stream  that 
l)ore  Mr.  Gladstone  to  triumph  at  the  poll.  The  fusion  did 
not  last.  The  two  bands  speedily  drew  oflP  into  their  rival 
camps,  to  arm  themselves  in  the  new  conflict  for  mastery 
between  obscurantism  and  illumination.  The  victor  was  left 
v^ith  his  laurels  in  what  too  soon  proved  to  be,  after  all,  a 
vfxed  and  precarious  situation,  that  he  could  neither  hold 
ftith  freedom  nor  quit  with  honour. 

Meanwhile  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  much  coveted  dia- 
tinetion :  — 

To  Mr».  Gladstone, 

Exeter  CoU.,  Nov,  2,  1847.  — This  morning  in  company  with  Sir 
R.  Inglis,  and  under  the  protection  or  chaperonage  of  the  dean, 
1  hare  made  the  formal  circuit  of  visits  to  all  the  heads  of  houses 
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and  all  the  common*room8.  It  has  gone  off  very  welL  There  to 
but  one  reception  by  a  head  (Corpus)  that  was  not  decidedly  ktn*L 
lg^j  and  that  was  only  a  little  cold.  Marsham  (Mertoa),  who  i«  i 
frank,  warm  man,  keenly  opposed,  said  very  fairly,  to  IngU%  * '. 
congratulate  you  warmly ' ;  and  then  to  me,  *  And  I  would  be  verr 
glad  to  do  the  same  to  you,  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  I  could  think  \  . 
would  do  the  same  as  Sir  B.  Inglis.'  I  like  a  man  for  this.  Tb-.^ 
say  the  dean  should  have  asked  me  to  dine  to^lay,  but  I  thiii^ 
he  may  be,  and  perhaps  wisely,  afraid  of  recognising  me  in  ar^ 
very  marked  way,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  old  Christ  Chuici 
right  to  one  seat  which  it  is  his  peculiar  duty  to  guard. 

We  dined  yesterday  in  the  hall  at  Christ  Church,  it  being  i 
grand  day  there.  Eather  unfortunately  the  undergraduates  cL.^* 
to  make  a  row  in  honour  of  me  during  dinner,  which  the  t». 
censors  had  to  run  all  down  the  hall  to  stop.  This  had  k.v: 
not  be  talked  about  Thursday  the  warden  of  All  Souls'  Lm 
asked  me  and  I  think  I  must  accept ;  had  it  not  been  a  head  i;^:'* 
it  is  one  of  the  little  party  of  four  who  voted  for  me)  I  shu^i 
not  have  doubted,  but  at  once  have  declined. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  HA  WARDEN  ESTATE 

(.1847) 

h biio  Basenes  lor  the  Greatest  to  descend  and  looke  into  their 
omw  Estate.  Some  forbeare  it,  not  upon  Negligence  alone,  Bat 
doaMng  to  bring  themselves  into  Melancholy  in  respect  they  shall 
ibds  it  Broken.  But  wounds  cannot  be  cared  without  Searching. 
Hee  that  cleareth  by  Degrees  induceth  a  habit  of  Frugalitie,  and 
gMieth  as. well  upon  his  Minde,  as  upon  his  Estate. — Bacon. 

I MCST  here  pause  for  material  affairs  of  money  and  business, 
^  ^ith  which,  as  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  its  heroes  the  public  is 
I  (Considered  to  have  little  concern.  They  can  no  more  be 
I  altogether  omitted  here  than  the  bills,  acceptances,  renewals, 
I  notes  of  hand,  and  all  the  other  financial  apparatus  of  his 
I  printeiB^and  publishers  can  be  left  out  of  the  story  of  Sir 
i  Walter  Scott.     Not  many  pages  will  be  needed,  though  this 

brevity  will  give  the  reader  little  idea  of  the  pre-occupations 
'  ^th  which  they  beset  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  Mr. 

^iladsfcone's  days.     A  few  sentences  in  a  biography  many  a 

time  mean  long  chapters  in  a  life,  and  what  looked  like  an 

incident  turns  out  to  be  an  epoch. 

Sir  Stephen  Glynne  possessed  a  small  property  in  Staf- 
!  fordshire  of  something  less  than  a  hundred  acres  of  land, 
i  named  the  Oak  Farm,  near  Stourbridge,  and  under  these  acres 
I  were  valuable  seams  of  coal  and  ironstone.  For  this  he  refused 
I  an  offer  of  five-and-thirty  thousand  pounds  in  1835,  and  under 
)  the  advice  of  an  energetic  and  sanguine  agent  proceeded  to  its 
[  rapid  development.  On  the  double  marriage  in  1839,  Sir 
I  Stephen  associated  his  two  brothers-in-law  with  himself  to  the 
I  modest  extent  of  one-tenth  share  each  in  an  enterprise  that 

seemed  of  high   prospective  value.     Their    interests   were 

acquired  through  their  wives,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
vol.  I— z  337 
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BOOK    they  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  personal  examination  • 
,        '  J  the  concern.    The  adventurous  agent,  now  manager-in-chitf  f 
1847.     ^^®  business,  rapidly  extended  operations^  setting  up  fumar  v 
forges,  rolling-mills,  and  all  the  machinery  for  pnjilui/.. 
tools  and  hardware  for  which  he  foresaw  a  roaring  ft»rt.;. 
market.     The  agent's  confidence  and  enthusiasm  m^ist^r:*- 
his   principal,  and   large   capital  was   raised    solely  on  t:  ■ 
security  of  the  Hawarden  fortune  and  credit.     Whether  (>... 
Farm  was  irrationally  inflated  or  not,  we  cannot  siiy,  thou;. 
the  impression  is  that  it  had  the  material  of  a  sound  pr\>i)rrt 
if  carefully  worked  ;  but  it  was  evidently  pushed  in  exc»^- 
of  its  realisable  capital.     The  whole  basis  of  its  credit  u^- 
the  Hawarden  estate,  and  a  forced  stoppage  of  Oak  Fa*: 
would  be  the  death-blow  to  Hawarden.     As  early  as  bt* 
clouds  rose  on  the  horizon.     The  position  of  Sir  Stt^h- 
Glynne  had  become  seriously  compromised,  while  under '.. 
.  system  of   unlimited    partnership   the   liability  of  his  :*» 
brothers-in-law  extended  in  proportion.     In  1845  the  ti .:  - 
brothers-in-law    by   agreement    retired,    each    retaining  . 
equitable  mortgage  on  the  concern.     Two  years  Liter.  ■ ' 
of  our  historic  panics  shook  the  money-market,  and  in    • 
course   brought    down    Oak    Farm.*     A   great   a<*c()unti  ' 
reported,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Freshfield's,  the  ct>mj-a  ' 
was  found  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  it  was  determine*!  • 
wind  up.     The  court  directed  a  sale.     In  April  15^4.*. 
Birmingham,  Mr.  Gladstone  purchased  the  concern  on  Ik   • 
of  himself  and  his  two  brothers-in-law,  subject  to  cerri 
existing  interests  ;  and  in  May  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  resuE- 
legal  possession  of  the  wreck  of  Oak  Farm.     The  bunlen 
Hawarden  was  over  £250,000,  leaving  its  owner  with  : 
margin  to  live  upon. 

Into  this  far-spreading  entanglement  Mr.  Gladst4»ne  f ' 
several  years  threw  himself  with   the  whole  weight  «»f  1  • 
untiring  tenacity  and  force.     He  plunged  into  ma>st'- 
accounts,  mastered  the  coil  of  interests  and  parties,  stu-i  • 
legal  intricacies,  did  daily  battle  with  human  unrea<^^n.  i' 
year   after   year   carried  on  a  voluminous  correspimileD. 

1  Fi)r  ftn  account  of  the  creditors'  meeting  held  at  Birmingham  on  1^"*  • 
1847,  see  the  2Yww»  of  Dec.  3,  1847. 
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r  iTe  are  a  hundred  and  forty  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Freshfield 
on  Oak  Farm  alone.  Let  us  note  in  passing  what  is,  I  think, 
I  not  unimportant  biographic  fact.  These  circumstances  jg,  38. 
brought  him  into  close  and  responsible  contact  with  a  side 
\)l  the  material  interests  of  the  country  that  was  new  to  him. 
At  home  he  had  been  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  commerce. 
At  the  board  of  trade,  in  the  reform  of  the  tariff,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bank  act  and  in  the  growth  of  the  railway 
system,  he  had  been  well  trained  in  high  economics.  Now 
be  came  to  serve  an  arduous  apprenticeship  in  the  motions 
and  machinery  of  industrial  life.  The  labour  was  immense, 
|>rolonged,  uncongenial ;  but  it  completed  his  knowledge  of 
the  customs,  rules,  maxims,  and  currents  of  trade  and  it  bore 
good  fruit  in  future  days  at  the  exchequer.  He  manfully 
and  deliberately  took  up  the  burden  as  if  the  errors  had 
been  his  own,  and  as  if  the  financial  sacrifice  that  he  was 
called  to  make  both  now  and  later  were  matter  of  direct 
and  inexorable  obligation.  These,  indeed,  are  the  things  in 
life  that  tesl  whether  a  man  be  made  of  gold  or  clay.  '  The 
weight,'  he  writes  to  his  father  (June  16,  1849),  'of  the 
private  demands  upon  my  mind  has  been  such,  since  the  Oak 
Farm  broke  down,  as  frequently  to  disqualify  me  for  my 
duties  in  the  House  of  Commons.'  The  load  even  tempted 
him,  along  with  the  working  of  other  considerations,  to 
tbink  of  total  withdrawal  from  parliament  and  public  life. 
Yet  without  a  trace  of  the  frozen  stoicism  or  cynical  apathy 
tluit  sometimes  passes  muster  for  true  resignation,  he  kept 
bimself  nobly  free  from  vexation,  murmur,  repining,  and 
Complaint.  Here  is  a  moving  passage  from  a  letter  of  the 
time  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  :  — 

Fa^ne,  Jan.  20,  1849.  —  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  if 
1  rould  by  waving  ray  hand  strike  out  for  ever  from  my  cares  and 
occupations  those  which  relate  to  the  Oak  Farm  and  Stephen's 
affairs,  I  would  do  so ;  I  have  never  felt  that,  have  never  asked 
it;  and  if  my  language  seems  to  look  that  way,  it  is  the  mere  im- 
patience of  weakness  comforting  itself  by  finding  a  vent.  It  has 
evidently  come  to  me  by  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  I  am  rather 
Wgbteued  to  think  how  light  my  lot  would  be,  were  it  removed, 
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89  light  that  fiomething  else  would  surely  come  in  it»  place.  I  •' 
not  confound  it  with  visitations  and  afflictions;  it  is  luerei;.  • 
^47,  drain  on  strength  and  a  peculiar  one,  because  it  aaks  for  a  ki! ; 
of  strength  and  skill  and  habits  which  I  have  not,  but  it  ia^t 
altogether  short  of  the  category  of  high  trials.  Least  uf  u. 
suppose  that  the  subject  can  ever  associate  itself  painfully  v  *. 
the  idea  of  you.  No  persons  who  have  been  in  contact  vith  .* 
can  be  so  absolutely  blameless  as  you  and  Mary,  nor  can  our  rr-« 
tion  together  be  rendered  in  the  very  smallest  degree  less  or  XD<.r*- 
a  blessing  by  the  addition  or  the  subtraction  of  worldly  vea.*^ 
I  have  abundant  comfort  now  in  the  thought  that  at  any  rate  I 
am  the  means  of  keeping  a  load  off  the  minds  of  othen ;  anu  I 
shall  have  much  more  hereafter  when  Stephen  is  brought  thtiKi^L 
and  once  more  firmly  planted  in  the  place  of  his  fathers,  prorjc^: 
I  can  conscientiously  feel  that  the  restoration  of  his  affairs  tu>  *: 
any  rate  not  been  impeded  by  indolence,  obstinacy,  or  blunders  <l 
my  part.  Nor  can  anything  be  more  generous  than  the  oonfideorr 
placed  in  me  by  all  concerned.  Indeed,  I  can  only  regret  tiu;  /- 
is  too  free  and  absolute. 

I  may  as  well  now  tell  the  story  to  the  end,  though  *• 
anticipation  of  remote  dates,  for  in  truth  it  held  a  mark-: 
place  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  whole  life,  and  made  a  stan'I:*: 
background  amid  the  vast  throng  of  varying  interests  .r  ' 
transient  commotions  of  his  great  career.  Here  is  his  «•'• 
narrative  as  told  in  a  letter  written  to  his  eldest  son  f^r  - 
definite  purpose  in  1885  :  — 

To  W.  H:  Gladstone. 

Hawarden,  Oct,  3, 1885. — Down  to  the  latter  part  of  that  j^r 
(1847),  your  uncle  Stephen  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  wt-a  * 
country  gentleman  with  say  £10,000  a  year  or  more  ■sui';''' 
however,  to  his  mother's  jointure)  to  spend,  and  great  pro<j«t*' 
from  iron  in  a  Midland  estate.  In  the  bank  crisis  of  that  vi«: 
the  whole  truth  was  revealed ;  and  it  came  out  that  his  aj?pr,:  -: 
the  Oak  Farm  (and  formerly  also  at  llawarden)  had  involveii  1-- 
to  the  extent  of  £250,000;  to  say  nothing  of  minor  blows  to  j*  -' 
uncle  Lyttelton  and  myself. 

At  a  conversation  in  the  library  of  13  Carlton  House  Tenant.  ^ 
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was  considered  whether  Hawarden  should  be  sold.  Every  obvious  CHAP. 
argument  was  in  favour  of  it,  for  example  the  comparison  between  ^  '  ^ 
the  income  and  the  liabilities  I  have  named.  How  was  Lady  jet.88. 
Glynne's  jointure  (£2500)  to  be  paid  ?  How  was  Sir  Stephen  to 
be  supported  ?  There  was  no  income,  even  less  than  none.  Oak 
Farm,  the  iron  property,  was  under  lease  to  an  insolvent  company, 
ml  could  not  be  relied  on.  Your  grandfather,  who  had  in  some 
degree  surveyed  the  state  of  affairs,  thought  the  case  was  hope- 
less. But  the  family  were  unanimously  set  upon  making  any 
and  every  effort  and  sacrifice  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  sale.  Mr. 
Barker,  their  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Burnett,  the  land  agent,  entirely 
sympathised ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  persevere.  But  the  first 
effect  was  that  Sir  Stephen  had  to  close  the  house  (which  it  was 
hoped,  but  hoped  in  vain,  to  let) ;  to  give  up  carriages,  horses,  and 
]  think  for  several  years  his  personal  servant;  and  to  take  an 
allowance  of  £700  a  year  out  of  which,  I  believe,  he  continued  to 
jttv  the  heavy  subvention  of  the  family  to  the  schools  of  the  parish, 
vhieh  was  certainly  counted  by  hundreds.  Had  the  estate  been 
»old,  it  was  estimated  that  he  would  have  come  out  a  wealthy 
bachelor,  possessed  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousands  pounds  free  from  all  encumbrance  but  the  jointure. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  nearly  hopeless  resolution  thus 
taken  at  the  meeting  in  London,  it  was  determined  to  clip  the 
estate  by  selling  ^^200,000  worth  of  land.  Of  this,  nearly  one- 
half  was  to  be  taken  by  your  uncle  Lyttelton  and  myself,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  two  parts  for  me  and  one  for  him.  Neither 
of  us  had  the  power  to  buy  this,  but  my  father  enabled  me,  and 
Lord  Spencer  took  over  his  portion.  The  rest  of  the  sales  were 
^ected,  a  number  of  fortunate  secondary  incidents  occurred,  and 
the  great  business  of  recovering  and  realising  from  the  Oak  Farm 
was  laboriously  set  about. 

Considerable  relief  was  obtained  by  these  and  other  measures. 
Ry  1852,  there  was  a  partial  but  perceptible  improvement  in  the 
position.  The  house  was  reopened  in  a  very  quiet  way  by  arrange- 
ment, and  the  allowance  for  Sir  Stephen's  expenditure  was  rather 
more  than  doubled.  But  there  was  nothing  like  ease  for  him 
^ntil  the  purchase  of  the  reversion  was  effected  by  me  in  1865. 
1  paid  £57,000  for  itte  bulk  of  the  property,  subject  to  debts  not 
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BOOK    exceeding  £150,000,  and  after  the  lives  of  the  two  brothers  tl- 

III 

J  table  value  of  which  was,  I  think,  twenty-two  and  a-half  \»  .•• 

1847.     From  this  time  your  uncle  had  an  income  to  spend  of,  I  th    » 

£2200,  or  not  more  than  half  what  he  probably  would  liaw  ». 

since  1847  had  the  estate  been  sold,  which  it  would  only  Lt 

been  through  the  grievous  fault  of  others. 

The  full  process  of  recovery  was  still  incomplete,  but  the  lu^  \  - 
of  carrying  it  forward  were  now  comparatively  simple.    Siu«»  :. 
reversion  came  in,  I  have,  as  you  know,  forwarded  that  pn-*-- 
but  it  has  been  retarded  by  agricultural  depression  and  bv  t 
disastrous  condition  through  so  many  years  of  coal-minio*; ;  > 
that  there  still  remains  a  considerable  work  to  be  done  befoif  U' 
end  can  be  attained,  which  I  hope  will  never  be  lost  sight « f 
namely,  that  of  extinguishing  the  debt  upon  the  property,  tho.jl. 
for  family  purposes  the  estate  may  still  remain  subject  to  char.>^ 
in  the  way  of  annuity. 

The  full  history  of  the  Hawarden  estate  from  1847  would  r. . 
to  a  volume.     For  some  years  after  1847,  it  and  the  Oak  Fi. 
supplied  my  principal  employment*;  but  I  was  amply  repaid 
the  value  of  it  a  little  later  on  as  a  home,  and  by  the  unbr  -^  . 
domestic  happiness  there  enjoyed.     What  I  think  you  will  n«*.  . 
clearly  resulting  from  this  narrative,  is  the  high  obligatioc.  ' 
only  to  keep  the  estate  in  the  family,  and  as  I  trust  in  its  na*  :r*. 
course  of  descent,  but  to  raise  it  to  the  best  condition  by  :.:'* 
and  care,  and  to  promote  by  all  reasonable  means  the  ain.  : 
diminishing  and  finally  extinguishing  its  debt 

This  I  found  partly  on  a  high  estimate  of  the  general  duty  t. 
promote  the  permanence  of  families  having  estates  in  land. ; ;' 
very  specially  on  the  sacrifices  made,  through  his  remaiL.r.: 
twenty-seven  years  of  life,  by  your  uncle  Stephen,  without  i 
murmur,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  us  all.  .  .  . 

Before  closing  I  will  repair  one  omission.     WTien  I  concurr 
in  the  decision  to  struggle  for  the  retention  of  Hawarden,  I  * 
not  the  least  idea  that  my  children  would  have  an  interest  in  •  - 
succession.     In  1847  your  uncle  Stephen  was  only  forty;  j. .' 
uncle  Henry,  at  thirty-seven,  was  married,  and  had  a  child  tim^- 


1  To  Lord  Lyttelton,  July  29, 1874 :    it ;  and  after  1862  my  atteotlOB  «» 
>  I  ooold  not  devote  my  entire  life  to    only  occasionaL' 
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every  year.  It  was  not  until  1865  that  I  had  any  title  to  look 
forward  to  your  becoming  at  a  future  time  the  proprietor.  —  Ever 
roar  affectionate  father.  jg^^  3g^ 

The  upshot  is  this,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  father's 
L'onseut  and  support,  threw  the  bulk  of  his  own  fortune  into 
the  assets  of  Hawarden.  By  this,  and  the  wise  realisation 
[>{  everything  convertible  to  advantage,  including,  in  1865, 
the  reversion  after  the  lives  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  and  his 
brother,  he  succeeded  in  making  what  was  left  of  Hawarden 
solvent.  His  own  expenditure  from  first  to  last  upon  the 
Hawarden  estate  as  now  existing,  he  noted  at  £267,000.  '  It 
has  been  for  thirty -five  years,'  he  wrote  to  \V.  H.  Gladstone 
in  1882,  'i.e.,  since  the  breakdown  in  1847,  a  great  object  of 
my  life,  in  conjunction  with  your,  mother  and  your  uncle 
Stephen,  to  keep  the  Hawarden  estate  together  (or  replace 
what  was  alienated),  to  keep  it  in  the  family,  and  to  relieve 
it  from  debt  with  which  it  was  ruinously  loaded.' 

In  1867  a  settlement  was  made,  to  which  Sir  Stephen 
(ilynne  and  his  brother,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  wife,  were 
the  i)arties,  by  which  the  estate  was  conveyed  in  trust  for  one 
or  more  x)f  the  Gladstone  children  as  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
appoint.^  This  was  subject  to  a  power  of  determining  the 
settlement  by  either  of  the  Glynne  brothers,  on  repaying  with 
interest  the  sura  paid  for  the  reversion.  As  the  transaction 
touched  matters  in  which  he  might  be  supposed  liable  to 
biiis,  Mr.  Gladstone  required  Ihat  its  terms  should  be  referred 
to  two  men  of  perfect  competence  and  probity  —  Lord  Devon 
and  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  —  for  their  judgment  and  approval. 
Phillimore  visited  Hawarden  (August  19-26,  1865)  to  meet 
Lord  Devon,  and  to  confer  with  him  upon  Sir  Stephen 
^Tlynne's  affairs.  Here  are  a  couple  of  entries  from  his 
diary :  — 

Antji.  26.  —  The  whole  morning  was  occupied  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  S.  G/s  affairs  by  Lord  Devon  and  myself.     We  examined 

^  Thig  settlement  followed  the  lines  and  then  to  W.  E.  Gladstone's  other 

of  a  will  made  by  Sir  Stephen  in  1855,  sons  ;  and  in  default  of  male  issue  of 

?^7i8ing  the  estate  to  his  brother  for  W.  E.  Gladstone,  then  to  the  eldest 

me,  with  the  remainder  to  his  brother's  and  other  sons  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 

^  In  tail  male ;  and  next  to  W.  H.  so  forth  in  the  ordinary  form  of  an 

Gladstone  and  his  sodb  in  tail  male,  entailed  estate. 
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BOOK  at  some  length  the  solicitor  and  the  agent  Lord  D.  and  I  pn 
V  '  J  fectly  agreed  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  a  memonuidiim  mgn*-: 
1847.  ^y  ^^  both.  Gladstone,  as  mighi;  have  been  expected,  has  t«- 
haved  very  well.  Se^L  19  \London\  —  Correspondence  bet^t*-: 
Ly ttelton  and  Gladstone,  contained  in  Lord  Devon's  letter,  S.^.- 
subject  as  that  which  Lord  D.  and  I  came  to  consult  ai»ML  «.: 
Hawarden.  Seipt.  24.  —  I  wrote  to  Stephen  Glynue  to  the  eff*- : 
that  Henry  entirely  approved  of  the  scheme  agreed  upon  by  L  r. 
D.  and  myself,  after  a  new  consideration  of  all  the  circnmstar^t- 
and  after  reading  the  Lyttelton-Gladstone  correspondeoL^e.  I 
showed  Henry  Glynne  the  letter,  of  which  he  entirely  appruicr. 

In  1874  the  death  of  Sir  Stephen  GljTine,  following  :5.j'. 
of  his  brother  two  years  before,  made  Mr.  Gladstone  o*-:.-: 
in  possession  of  the  Hawarden  estate,  under  the  transacti-L 
of  1865.  With  as  little  delay  as  possible  (April  1875)  be  t  ►  *. 
the  necessary  steps  to  make  his  eldest  son  the  owner  in  f". 
and  seven  years  after  that  (October  1882)  he  further  Ir^r;- 
ferred  to  the  same  son  his  own  lands  in  tlie  county,  aequirt ; 
by  purchase,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  crash  in  1847.  !»■ 
agreement,  the  possession  and  control  of  the  castle  and  :** 
contents  remained  with  Mrs.  Gladstone  for  life,  as  if  she  \^'* 
taking  a  life-interest  in  it  under  settlement  or  will. 

Although,  therefore,  for  a  few  months  the  legal  owDi*r  *' 
the  whole  Hawarden  estate,  Mr.  Gladstone  divested  hiroMf!t'«  *' 
that  qualit}'^  as  soon  as  he  could,,  and  at  no  time  did  he  ass^:"- 
to  be  its  master.  The  letters  written  by  him  on  these  mat:'  -• 
to  his  son  are  both  too  interesting  as  the  expression  <«f  • 
views  on  high  articles  of  social  policy,  and  too  characteris:.. 
of  his  ideas  of  personal  duty,  for  me  to  omit  them  hfr». 
though  much  out  of  their  strict  chronological  place.  Tlie  f.r^ 
is  written  after  the  death  of  Sir  Stephen,  and  the  falling  1: 
of  the  reversion :  — 

To  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

11  Carlton  Houfte  Terrace,  April  5,  1875.  —  There  ai«  teTm! 
matters  which  I  have  to  mention  to  you,  and  for  whi^li  u^ 
present  moment  is  suitable ;  while  they  embrace  tlie  fatoie  r. 
several  of  its  aspects. 
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1.  I  have  given  instructions  to  Messrs,  Barker  and  Hignett  to  CHAP, 
convert  your  life  interest  under  the  Havrarden  settlement  into  a  ^  _  j 
fee  simple.  Eeflection  and  experience  have  brought  me  to  favour  j^^^  3^, 
thii  latter  method  of  holding  landed  property  as  on  the  whole  the 

best,  thoQg^  the  arguments  may  not  be  all  on  one  side.  In  the 
present  case,  they  are  to  my  mind  entirely  conclusive.  First, 
because  I  am  able  thoroughly  to  repose  in  you  an  entire  confir 
dence  as  to  your  use  of  the  estate  during  your  lifetime,  and  your 
capacity  to  provide  wisely  for  its  future  destination.  Secondly, 
because  you  have,  delivered  over  to  you  with  the  estate,  the  duty 
and  oi&ce  of  progressively  emancipating  it  from  the  once  ruinous 
debt;  and  it  is  almost  necessary  towards  the  satisfactory  prose* 
cution  of  this  purpose,  which  it  may  still  take  very  many  years 
to  complete,  that  you  should  be  entire  master  of  the  property, 
and  should  feel  the  full  benefit  of  the  steady  care  and  attention 
which  it  ought  to  receive  from  you. 

2.  I  hope  that  with  it  you  will  inherit  the  several  conter- 
minous properties  belonging  to  me,  and  that  you  will  receive 
these  in  such  a  condition  as  to  enjoy  a  large  proportion  of  the 
income  they  yield.  Taking  the  two  estates  together,  they  form 
the  most  considerable  estate  in  the  county,  and  give  what  may 
be  termed  the  first  social  position  there.  The  importance  of  this 
position  is  enhanced  by  the  large  population  which  inhabits  them. 
You  wUl,  I  hope,  familiarise  your  mind  with  this  truth,  that  you 
can  no  more  become  the  proprietor  of  such  a  body  of  property, 
or  of  the  portion  of  it  now  accruing,  than  your  brother  Stephen 
could  become  rector  of  the  parish,  without  recognising  the  serious 
moral  and  social  responsibilities  which  belong  to  it  They  are 
full  of  interest  and  rich  in  pleasure,  but  they  demand  (in  the 
absence  of  special  cause)  residence  on  the  spot,  and  a  good  share 
of  time,  and  especially  a  free  and  ungrudging  discharge  of  them. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  position  of  the  landed  proprietor  so 
high  as  in  this  country,  and  this  in  great  part  for  the  reason  that 
nowhere  else  is  the  possession  of  landed  property  so  closely 
Msociated  with  definite  duty. 

3.  In  truth,  with  this  and  your  seat  in  parliament,  which  I 
Iwpe  (whether  Whitby  supply  it,  or  whether  you  migrate)  will 
coQtinae,  you  will,  I  trust,  have  a  well-charged,  though  not  an 
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BOOK  over-charged,  life,  and  will,  like  professional  and  other  thorou^Ii.; 
V  '  J  employed  men,  hare  to  regard  the  bulk  of  your  time  as  forestalln: 
1847.  ^^  behalf  of  duty,  while  a  liberal  residue  may  be  available  f« 
your  special  pursuits  and  tastes,  and  for  recreations.  This  u 
really  the  sound  basis  of  life,  which  never  can  be  honourable  or 
satisfactory  without  adequate  guarantees  against  frittering  awav. 
even  in  part,  the  precious  gift  of  time. 

While  touching  on  the  subject  I  would  remind  you  of  an  oil 
recommendation  of  mine,  that  you  should  choose  some  fiarlu- 
mentary  branch  or  subject,  to  which  to  give  special  attentioa 
The  House  of  Commons  has  always  heard  your  voice  with  pleas- 
ure, and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  forget  it.  I  say  this  th- 
more  freely,  because  I  think  it  is,  in  your  case,  the  virtue  of  ^ 
real  modesty,  which  rather  too  much  indisposes  you  to  put  your- 
self forward. 

Yet  another  word.  As  years  gather  upon  me,  I  natural!; 
look  forward  to  what  is  to  be  after  I  am  gone;  and  althou^l ! 
should  indeed  be  sorry  to  do  or  say  anything  having  a  tenden  j 
to  force  the  action  of  your  mind  beyond  its  natural  course,  i: 
will  indeed  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you  well  settles  .:. 
life  by  marriage.  Well  settled,  I  feel  confident,  you  will  be,  ;f 
settled  at  all.  In  your  position  at  Hawarden,  there  wu./. 
then  be  at  once  increased  ease  and  increased  attraction  in  tl* 
performance  of  your  duties ;  nor  can  I  overlook  the  &ct  that  th 
life  of  the  unmarried  man,  in  this  age  particularly,  is  under  {lertil- 
iar  and  insidious  temptations  to  selfishness,  unless  his  celiWj 
arise  from  a  very  strong  and  definite  course  of  self-devutiii 
to  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellow  creatures. 

The  great  and  sad  change  of  Hawarden  [by  the  death  of  Si: 
Stephen]  which  has  forced  upon  us  the  consideration  of  so  manj 
subjects,  gave  at  the  same  time  an  opening  for  others,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  best  to  put  together  the  few  remarks  I  h^: 
to  make.  I  hope  the  announcement  with  which  I  began  will  5b»^w 
that  I  write  in  the  spirit  of  confidence  as  well  as  of  affection.  It 
is  on  this  footing  that  we  have  ever  stood,  and  I  trust  ever  ^LA^ 
stand.  You  have  acted  towards  me  at  all  times  up  to  the  standani 
of  all  I  could  desire.  May  you  have  the  help  of  the  Almighrj 
to  embrace  as  justly,  and  fulfil  as  cheerfully,  the  whole  oonoepdco 
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of  your  duties  in  the  position  to  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  call    CHAP. 
jou,  and  which  perhaps  has  come  upon  you  with  somewhat  the  v      '    ^ 
effect  of  a  surprise ;  that  may,  however,  have  the  healthy  influence    ^t.  38. 
of  a  stimulus  to  action,  and  a  help  towards  excellence.     Believe 
me  ever,  my  dear  son,  your  affectionate  father. 

In  the  second  letter  Mr.  Gladstone  informed  W.  H.  Glad- 
stone that  he  had  at  Chester  that  morning  (Oct.  23, 1882), 
along  with  Mrs.  Gladstone,  executed  the  deeds  that  made 
his  son  the  proprietor  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  lands  in  Flintshire, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  annuities  specified  in  the  instru- 
ment of  transfer  ;  and  he  proceeds  :  — 

I  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, mortgage  any  of  your  land.  I  consider  that  our  law  has 
offered  to  proprietors  of  laud,  under  a  narrow  and  mistaken  notion 
of  promoting  their  interests,  dangerous  facilities  and  inducements 
to  this  practice ;  and  that  its  mischievous  consequences  have  been 
«o  terribly  felt  (the  word  is  strong,  but  hardly  too  strong)  in  the 
case  of  Hawarden,  tiiat  they  ought  to  operate  powerfully  as  a 
warning  for  the  future. 

You  are  not  the  son  of  v^ry  wealthy  parents ;  but  the  income 
of  the  estates  (the  Hawarden  estates  and  mine  jointly),  with  your 
pradence  and  diligence,  will  enable  you  to  go  steadily  forward 
in  the  work  I  have  had  in  hand,  and  after  a  time  will  in  the 
coQi-se  of  nature  give  considerable  means  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  much  confidence  in  your  prudence  and  intelligence; 
1  have  not  the  smallest  fear  that  the  rather  unusual  step  I  have 
taken  will  in  any  way  weaken  the  happy  union  and  harmony  of 
our  family;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  always  bear  in  mind  the 
duties  which  attach  to  you  as  the  head  of  those  among  whom 
you  receive  a  preference,  and  as  the  landlord  of  a  numerous 
tenantry,  prepared  to  give  you  their  confidence  and  affection. 

A  third  letter  on  the  same  topics  followed  three  years 
after,  and  contains  a  narrative  of  the  Hawarden  transactions 
already  given  in  an  earlier  page  of  this  chapter. 

To    ir.  H.    G-ladstone. 

Oct.  3,  1885.  —  When  you  first  made  known  to  me  that  you 
thought  of  retiring  from  the  general   election  of  this  yeax^  I 
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BOOK    received  the  intimation  with  mixed  feelings.     The  question  -i 
V  J  money  no  doubt  deserves,  under  existing  cireumstanoes,  to  k« 

1847.  ^^P^  i^  view;  still  I  must  think  twice  before  regarding  this  m» 
the  conclusive  question.  I  conceive  the  balance  has  to  be  strv*k 
mainly  between  these  two  things;  on  the  one  hand,  the  duty  of 
persons  connected  with  the  proprietorship  of  considerable  estatr^ 
in  land,  to  assume  freely  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  ser^-j:^: 
in  parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  position  of  iL.^ 
combined  estate,  which  in  the  first  place  is  of  a  nature  to  deoju'; 
from  the  proprietor  an  unusual  degree  of  care  and  superriAi'z^ 
and  which  in  the  second  place  has  been  hit  severely  by  rectri: 
depressions  in  com  and  coal,  which  may  be  termed  its  t« 
pillars. 

On  the  first  point  it  may  fairly  be  taken  into  view  that  i:. 
serving  for  twenty  years  you  have  stood  four  contested  r  • 
tions,  a  number  I  think  decidedly  beyond  the  average.  ...    I 
will  assume,  for  the  present,  that  the  election  has  passed  witl.    ' 
bringing  you  back  to  parliament.     I  should  then  considfr  t.  * 
you  had  thus  relieved  yourself,  at  any  rate  for  a  period,  f: 
a  serious  call  upon  your  time  and  mind,  mainly  with  a  vit- w  * 
the  estate;  and  on  this  account,  and  because  I  have  consti::*'- 
you  its  legal  master,  I  write  this  letter  in  order  to  place  c\*:^'\ 
before  you  some  of  the  circumstances  which  invest  your  reU:  " 
to  it  with  a  rather  peculiar  character. 

I  premise  a  few  words  of  a  general  nature.  An  enemy  t 
entails,  principally  though  not  exclusively  on  social  and  doni'-* 
grounds,  I  nevertheless  regard  it  as  a  very  high  duty  to  la'.  •  * 
for  the  conservation  of  estates,  and  the  permanence  of  the  fani.l  - 
in  possession  of  them,  as  a  principal  source  of  our  social  strer-J* 
and  as  a  large  part  of  true  conservatism,  from  the  time  vL  . 
Aeschylus  wrote 

dpxpLUifirXovTtay  8c<nrorttiv  voXX^  X^^-^ 

But  if  their  possession  is  to  be  prolonged  by  conduct,  nrt  *^ 
factitious  arrangements,  we  must  recognise  this  consequence,!^  * 
conduct  becomes  subject  to  fresh  demands  and  liabilities. 

In  condemning  laws  which  tie  up  the  corpus,  I  say  nod   : 

1  Afftm.  1043,  *  A  great  blessing  are  masters  with  andent  liclMa* 
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against  powers  of  charge,  either  by  marriage  settlement  or  other- 
wise, for  wife  and  children,  although  questions  of  degree  and 
circumstance  may  always  have  to  be  considered.  But  to  mort- 
gages I  am  greatly  opposed.  Whether  they  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  restrained  by  law,  I  do  not  now  inquire.  But  I  am  confident 
that  few  and  rare  causes  only  will  warrant  them,  and  that  as  a 
general  rule  they  are  mischievous,  and  in  many  cases,  as  to  their 
consequences,  anti-social  and  immoral.  Wherever  they  exist  they 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  evils,  which  are  to  be  warred  upoa  and 
got  rid  of.  One  of  our  financial  follies  has  been  to  give  them 
encouragement  by  an  excessively  low  tax ;  and  one  of  the  better 
effects  of  the  income-tax  is  that  it  is  a  fine  upon  mortgaging. 


CHAPTER   III 

PAKTY  EVOEUTION  —  NEW  COLONIAL  POLICY 

{1846-18S0) 

I  SHALL  ever  thankfully  rejoice  to  have  lived  in  a  period  when  to 
blessed  a  change  in  our  colonial  policy  was  brought  about ;  a  chan^ 
which  is  full  of  promise  and  profit  to  a  country  having  sach  dauns 
on  mankind  as  England,  but  also  a  change  of  system,  in  which  wc 
have  done  no  more  than  make  a  transition  from  misfoitane  axkl 
from  evil,  back  to  the  rules  of  justice,  of  reason,  of  nature,  and  of 
common  sense.  —  Gladstone  (1856). 

BOOK    The  fall  of  Peel  and  the  break  up  of  the  conservative  party 
^^^'  ^   in    1846   led   to   a   long    train    of    public    inconvenient.*r> 

1846-60  ^^^'^6^  Lord  John  Russell  was  forming  his  government*  h- 
saw  Peel,  and  proposed  to  include  any  of  his  party.  IV.. 
thought  such  a  junction  under  existing  circumstances  ui«- 
advisable,  but  said  he  should  have  no  ground  of  compUii:  * 
if  Lord  John  made  offers  to  any  of  his  friends ;  and  he  shou! : 
not  attempt  to  influence  them  either  way.*  The  action  ende^i 
in  a  proposal  of  office  to  Dalhousie,  Lincoln,  and  Sidnt} 
Herbert.  Nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  whigs  were  left  t 
go  on  as  they  best  could  upon  the  narrow  base  of  their  owr. 
party.  The  protectionists  gave  them  to  understand  th/»' 
before  Bentinck  and  his  friends  made  up  their  minds  to  vir. 
Peel  out,  the}'  had  decided  that  it  would  not  be  fair  t«>  i  .- 
the  whigs  in  merely  to  punish  the  betrayer,  and  then  t- 
turn  round  upon  them.  On  the  contrary,  fair  and  can-l.  i 
support  was  what  they  intended.  The  conservative  go\err.' 
nient  had  carried  liberal  measures;  the  liberal  goveminf.: 
subsisted  on  conservative  declarations.  Such  was  th.* 
singular  situation. 

The  Peelites,  accordinsf  to  a  memorandum  of  Mr.  01  •'i- 

*  Th^  HnJifnx  Papers. 
SoO 
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stone's,  from  a  number  approaching  120  in  the  corn  law  CHAP. 
crisis  of  1846,  were  reduced  at  once  by  the  election  of  1847  y  /  j 
to  less  than  half.  This  number,  added  to  the  liberal  force,  jet.  37-41. 
gave  free  trade  a  very  large  majority  :  added  to  the  protec- 
tionists it  just  turned  the  balance  in  their  favour.  So  long 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  lived  (down  to  June  1850)  the  entire 
UkIv  never  voted  with  the  protectionists.  From  the  first  a 
distinction  arose  among  Peel's  adherents  that  widened,  as 
time  went  on,  and  led  to  a  long  series  of  doubts,  perturba- 
tions, manceuvres.  These  perplexities  lasted  down  to  1859, 
and  they  constitute  a  vital  chapter  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
jditical  story.  The  distinction  was  in  the  nature  of  political 
things.  Many  of  those  who  had  stood  by  Peel's  side  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  who  still  stood  by  him  in  the  curious 
morrow  that  combined  victorious  policy  with  personal  defeat, 
were  in  more  or  less  latent  sympathy  with  the  severed  pro- 
tectionists in  everything  except  protection.^  Differing  from 
these,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  others  of  the  Peelites  '  whose 
opinions  were  more  akin  to  those  of  the  liberals,  cherished, 
nevertheless,  personal  sympathies  and  lingering  wishes  which 
made  them  tardy,  perhaps  unduly  tardy,  in  drawing  towards 
that  party.  I  think  that  this  description  applied  in  some 
degree  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  in  the  same  or  a  greater 
degree  to  myself.'' 

Shortly  described,  the  Peelites  were  all  free  trade  con- 
servatives, drawn  by  under-currents,  according  to  tempera- 
ment, <iircumstances,  and  all  the  other  things  that  turn  the 
halance  of  men's  opinions,  to  antipodean  poles  of  the  political 
'.'oinpass.  '  We  have  no  party,'  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  his  father 
in  June  1849,  '  no  organisation,  no  whipper-in  ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  we  cannot  exercise  any  considerable 
degree  of  permanent  influence  as  a  body.'  Tlie  leading 
sentiment  that  guided  the  proceedings  of  the  whole  body 
of  Peelites  alike  was  a  desire  to  give  to  protection  its  final 
•juietus.  While  the  younger  members  of  the  Peel  cabinet 
held  that  this  could  only  be  done  in  one  way,  namely,  by 

*  Among  them  were  such  men  as  took  their  places  in  conserratiye  ad- 

Wilwn  Patten,    General    Peel.    Mr.  ministrations. 

Corry,  Lord  Stanhope,   Lord    Hard-  '^  Memo,  of  1876. 
*^ge,  most  of  whom  in  days  to  come 
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forcing  the  protectionists  into  office  where  they  mtut  pot 
their  professions  to  the  proof,  Peel  himself,  aod  Grafthaa 
1S46-60.  ^^^  h^^^  ^^^^  ^  directly  opposite  view,  and  adopted  m 
the  leading  principle  of  their  action  the  vital  neoeaaitT 
of  keeping  the  protectionists  out.  This  broad  differroor 
led  to  no  diminution  of  personal  intercourse  or  politirj: 
attachment. 

Certainly  this  was  not  due,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  any  desire  ./ 
least  in  Sir  R.  PeePs  mind)  for,  or  contemplation  of,  coalition  w:t- 
the  liberal  party.  It  sprang  entirely  from  a  belief  on  his  jo:: 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  protectionists  would  on  their  accession  * 
power  endeavour  to  establish  a  policy  in  accordance  with  tl- 
designation  of  their  party,  and  would  in  so  doing  probably  couruL^ 
the  country.  As  long  as  Lord  George  Bentinck  lived,  with  L> 
iron  will  and  strong  convictions,  this  was  a  contingency  that  i\yJ. . 
not  be  overlooked.  But  he  died  in  1848,  and  with  his  death  .* 
became  a  visionary  dream.  Yet  I  remember  well  Sir  Robert  F*^* 
saying  to  me,  when  I  was  endeavouring  to  stir  him  up  ou  sl-id' 
great  fault  (as  I  thought  it),  in  the  colonial  policy  of  tL« 
ministers,  'I  foresee  a  tremendous  struggle  in  this  coontiy  for  ti-* 
restoration  of  protection.'  He  would  sometimes  even  threateb 
us  with  the  possibility  of  being  *  sent  for '  if  a  crisis  should  oc<-.r. 
which  was  a  thing  far  enough  from  our  limited  conceptions.  ^- 
were  flatly  at  issue  with  him  on  this  opinion.  We  even  ooosiden*^ 
that  as  long  as  the  protectiotiists  had  no  responsibilities  bat  thck^^ 
of  opposition,  and  as  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  seats  ^z 
parliament  to  be  won  by  chanting  the  woes  of  the  land  ae. 
promising  redress,  there  would  be  protectionists  in  plenty  to  t.. 
the  left  hand  benches  on  those  terms. 

The  question  what  it  was  that  finally  converted  the  covmtrj 
to  free  trade  is  not  easy  to  answer.  Not  the  arguments  ■ ' 
Cobden,  for  in  the  summer  of  1845  even  his  buoyant  spir.t 
perceived  that  some  precipitating  event,  and  not  reanonir^. 
would  decide.  His  appeals  had  become,  as  Disraeli  wnK«. 
both  to  nation  and  parliament  .a  wearisome  it^ratkm. 
and  he  knew  it.  Those  arguments,  it  is  true,  had  Ui* 
the  foundations  of  the  case  in  all  their  solidity  azd 
breadth.     But  until  the   emergency  in   Ireland   preaentcii 
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itself,  and  until   prosperity  bad   justified   the  experiment,    CHAP. 
Peel  was  hardly  wrong  in  reckoning  on  the  possibility  of  a  y       '  j 
protectionist  reaction.     Even  the  new  prosperity  and  con- je^.  87-41. 
tentment  of  the  country  were  capable  of  being  explained  by 
the  extraordinary  employment  found  in  the  creation  of  rail- 
irays.    As  Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  a  correspondent  in  the 
autumn  of  1846,  ^The  liberal  proceedings  of  conservative 
governments,  and  the  conservative  proceedings  of  the  new 
liberal  administration,  unite  in  pointing  to  the  propriety  of 
an  abstinence   from   high-pitched  opinions.'     This   was  a 
euphemism.     What  it  really  meant  was  that  outside  of  pro- 
tection no  high-pitched  opinions  on  any  other  subject  were 
available.     The  tenets  of  party  throughout  this  embarrassed 
period  from  1846  to  1852  were  shifting,  equivocal,  and  fluid.* 
Nor  even  in  the  period  that  followed  did  they  very  rapidly 
consolidate. 
Mr.  Gladstone  writes  to  his  father  (June  80, 1849)  :  — 

I  will  only  add  a  few  words  about  your  desire  that  I  should 
withdraw  my  confidence  from  Peel.  My  feelings  of  admiration, 
attachment,  and  gratitude  to  him  I  do  not  expect  to  lose ;  and  I 
agree  with  Graham  that  he  has  done  more  and  suffered  more  than 
any  other  living  statesman  for  the  good  of  the  people.  But  still 
I  must  confess  with  sorrow  that  the  present  course  of  events  tends 
to  separate  and  disorganise  the  small  troop  of  the  late  government 
and  their  adherents.  On  the  West  Indian  question  last  year  I, 
with  others,  spoke  and  voted  against  Peel.  On  the  Navigation 
law  this  year  I  was  saved  from  it  only  by  the  shipowners  and 
their  friends,  who  would  not  adopt  a  plan  upon  the  basis  I  pro- 
posed. Upon  Canada — a  vital  question  —  I  again  spoke  and  voted 
against  him.*  And  upon  other  colonial  questions,  yet  most  im- 
portant to  the  government,  I  fear  even  this  year  the  same  thing 
may  happen  again.  However  painful,  then,  it  may  be  to  me  to 
differ  from  him,  it  is  plain  that  my  conduct  is  not  placed  in  his 
hands  to  govern. 

We  find  an  illustration  of  the  distractions  of  this  long  day 

'  A  bill  to  indemnify  the  inhabit-  injury  of  their  property.    Mr.  Glad^ 

utti  ol    Lower   Canada,   many    of  atone    strongly   opposed    any   com- 

whom  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  pensation  being  given  to  Canadian 

of  1S37-S,   for  the  dMruetion  and  rebels.  —  lfoi»ard,  June  14,  1849. 

vot.  I — 2  a 
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BOOK  of  party  metamorphosis,  as  well  as  an  example  of  what  v&^ 
^  •  y  regarded  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  over-ingenuity,  in  one  am^in; 
1846-60.  other  passing  divergences  between  him  and  his  chief.  Mr. 
Disraeli  brought  forward  a  motion  (Feb.  19,  iHSOj  of  . 
very  familiar  kind,  on  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  claNv « 
and  the  insecurity  of  relief  of  rural  burdens.  Bright  blun: ; 
denied  that  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  fee  of  land  L.i . 
been  depreciated  or  rent  been  permanently  lowered.  Grata. 
said  the  mover's  policy  was  simply  a  transfer  of  the  enti:- 
poor  rate  to  the  consolidated  fund,  violating  the  princi]  i'« 
of  local  control  and  inviting  prodigal  expenditure.  Fortiirir 
then,  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  language,  sent  him  an  unexpe<  u- : 
champion,  by  whom,  according  to  him,  Graham  was  fair 
unhorsed.  The  reader  will  hardly  think  so,  for  thoogh  x\*' 
unexpected  champion  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  found  no  bettr: 
reason  for  supporting  the  motion,  than  that  its  adopti**.. 
would  weaken  the  case  for  restoring  protection.  As  if  tl* 
landlords  and  farmers  were  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  a  sm:i . 
admission  of  a  great  claim,  while  all  the  rest  of  their  el...:: 
was  to  be  as  bitterly  contested  as  ever  ;  with  the  transfer  • ' 
a  shabby  couple  of  millions  from  their  own  shoulders  to  t  * 
consolidated  fund,  when  they  were  clamouring  that  fourth- 
millions  would  hardly  be  enough.  Peel  rose  later,  prom}  * 
took  this  plain  point  against  his  ingenious  lieutenant*  ^i. . 
then  proceeded  to  one  more  of  his  elaborate  defences,  bi>tL  ' 
free  trade  and  of  his  own  motives  and  character.  For  tL" 
last  time,  as  it  was  to  happen.  Peel  declared  that  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  he  had  Hhe  greatest  respect  and  admiratioi..' 
^  I  was  associated  with  him  in  the  preparation  and  oondc  "■ 
of  those  measures,  to  the  desire  of  maintaining  which  !  - 
partly  attributes  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived.  I 
derived  from  him  the  most  zealous,  the  most  effective  HS>i«-* 
ance,  and  it  is  no  small  consolation  to  me  to  hear  from  hit::, 
although  in  this  particular  motion  we  arrive  at  differv:* 
conclusions,  that  his  confidence  in  the  justice  of  th<« 
principles  for  which  we  in  common  contended  reiiiai:^ 
entirely  unshaken.'  ^ 

On  this  particular  battle,  as  well  as  on  more  general  matter 
1  Hansard,  Feb.  21,  1S60,  p.  1288. 
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a  letter  from  Mr,  Gladstone  to  his  wife  (Feb.  22, 1850)  sheds   CHAP. 
some  light :  —  ^  ^  , 

To  Mrs.  Gladstone.  ^.87-41. 

Indeed  you  do  rise  to  very  daring  flights  to-day,  and  suggest 
many  things  that  flow  from  your  own  deep  affection  which,  per- 
haps, disguises  from  you  some  things  that  are  nevertheless  real. 
I  cannot  form  to  myself  any  other  conception  of  my  duty  in 
parliament  except  the  simple  one  of  acting  independently,  without 
ration,  and  without  subserviency,  on  all  questions  as  they  arise. 
To  the  formation  of  a  party,  or  even  of  the  nucleus  of  a  party, 
tliere  are  in  my  circumstances  many  obstacles.  I  have  been  talk- 
ing over  these  matters  with  Manning  this  morning,  and  I  found 
liim  to  be  of  the  opinion  which  is  deliberately  mine,  namely, 
that  it  is  better  that  I  should  not  be  the  head  or  leader  even  of 
my  own  contemporaries;  that  there  are  others  of  them  whose 
position  is  less  embarrassed,  and  more  favourable  and  powerful, 
particularly  from  birth  or  wealth  or  both.  Three  or  four  years 
ago,  before  I  had  much  considered  the  matter,  and  while  we  still 
felt  as  if  Peel  were  our  actual  chief  in  politics,  I  did  not  think  so, 
hut  perhaps  thought  or  assumed  that  as,  up  to  the  then  present 
time,  I  had  discharged  some  prominent  duties  in  office  and  in 
parliament,  the  first  place  might  naturally  fall  to  me  when  the 
uther  men  were  no  longer  in  the  van.  But  since  we  have  become 
more  disorganised,  and  I  have  had  little  sense  of  union  except  with 
the  men  of  my  own  standing,  and  I  have/e/<  more  of  the  actual 
state  of  things,  and  how  this  or  that  would  work  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  have  come  to  be  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that,  if 
there  were  a  question  whether  there  should  be  a  leader  and  who 
it  should  be,  it  would  be  much  better  that  either  Lincoln  or 
Herbert  should  assume  that  post,  whatever  share  of  the  mere 
work  might  fall  on  me.  I  have  viewed  the  matter  very  drily, 
and  80  perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  written  on  it. 

To  turn  then  to  what  is  more  amusing,  the  battle  of  last  night. 
After  much  consideration  and  conference  with  Herbert  (who  has 
had  an  attack  of  bilious  fever  and  could  not  come  down,  though 
much  better,  and  soon,  I  hope,  to  be  out  again,  but  who  agreed 
with  me),  I  determined  that  I  ought  to  vote  last  night  with 
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BOOK  DiBraeli;  and  made  up  my  mind  aoeordingly,  wUofa  biTohr) 
^  \,  saying  why,  at  some  period  of  the  night.  I  was  anxioos  to  do  it 
1846-60.  ^^^79  ^  I  knew  Graham  would  speak  on  the  other  side,  an. 
did  not  wish  any  conflict  even  of  reasoning  with  him.  Batl- 
found  I  was  going  to  speak,  and  I  suppose  may  havo  had  sue- 
similar  wish.  At  any  rate,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  foUowi&j 
Stafford  who  began  the  debate,  as  he  was  to  take  the  other  s;^.' 
Then  there  was  an  amusing  scene  between  him  and  PeeL  Ik-:, 
rose  and  stood  in  competition  for  the  Speaker's  eye.  The  8peik< : 
had  seen  Graham  first,  and  he  got  it.  But  when  he  was  speakiLc 
I  felt  I  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  him.  He  made  so  Tery  ah-: 
a  speech  that  this  was  no  pleasant  prospect ;  but  I  aoquired  iLs 
courage  that  proceeds  from  fear,  according  to  a  line  from  Ario^ti 
Chi  per  vilify  chi  per  paura  vale  [one  from  valour,  another  fn^u 
fear,  is  strong],  and  made  my  plunge  when  he  sat  down.  Bat  ti- 
Speaker  was  not  dreamiug  of  me,  and  called  a  certain  Mr.  Scu: 
who  had  risen  at  the  same  time.  Upon  this  I  sat  down  agair. 
and  there  was  a  great  uproar  because  the  House  always  antii;- 
pating  more  or  less  interest  when  men  speak  on  opposite  sides  a&i 
in  succession,  who  are  usually  together,  called  for  me.  So  I  wu 
up  again,  and  the  Speaker  deserted  Scott  and  called  me,  aihi  I 
had  to  make  the  best  I  could  after  Graham.  That  is  the  end  ^  f 
the  story,  for  there  is  nothing  else  worth  saying.  It  was  si  ti- 
dinner  hour  from  7  to  7|,  and  then  I  went  home  for  a  little  quit* 
Peel  again  replied  upon  me,  but  I  did  not  hear  that  part  of  him . 
and  Disraeli  showed  the  marvellous  talent  that  he  has,  for  soc- 
ming  up  with  brilliancy,  buoyancy,  and  comprehensiveness  at  xi.-* 
close  of  a  debate.  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  that  talent  bef orr 
when  I  have  been  wholly  against  him ;  but  never,  last  night  or  a: 
any  other  time,  would  I  goto  him  for  conviction,  but  for  u.* 
delight  of  the  ear  and  the  fancy.    What  a  long  story ! 

During  the  parliament  that  sat  from  1847  to  1852«  Mr. 
Gladstone's  political  life  was  in  partial  abeyance.  The  wb^I- 
burden  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Hawarden  estate  W. 
upon  him.  For  five  years,  he  said,  *it  constituted  my  dAilj. 
and  continuing  care,  while  parliamentary  action  was  onl; 
occasional.  It  supplied  in  fact  my  education  for  the  c£c. 
of  finance  minister.'     The  demands  of  church  matters  wer- 
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anxious  and  at  timeB  absorbing.  He  warmly  favoured  and  CHAP. 
spoke  copiously  for  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  He  ^  ^^^'  j 
desired^  however,  to  accept  a  recent  overture  from  America  jg^  37-41. 
which  offered  everything,  even  their  vast  coasting  trade, 
upon  a  footing  of  absolute  reciprocity.  '  I  gave  notice,'  he 
says,  ^of  a  motion  to  that  effect.  But  the  government 
declined  to  accept  it.  I  accordingly  withdrew  it.  At  this 
the  tories  were  much  put  about.  I,  who  had  thought  of 
things  only  and  not  taken  persons  into  view,  was  surprised 
at  their  surprise.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  by  my  public 
notification  I  had  given  to  the  opposition  generally  some- 
thing like  a  vested  interest  in  my  proposal.  I  certainly 
should  have  done  better  never  to  have  given  my  notice. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  illustrating  the  extreme  slowness  of 
my  political  education.'  The  sentence  about  thinking  of 
things  only  and  leaving  persons  out,  indicates  a  turn  of  mind 
that  partly  for  great  good,  partly  for  some  evil,  never  wholly 
disappeared. 

Yet  partially  withdrawn  as  he  was  from  active  life  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  far  too  acute  an 
observer  to  have  any  leanings  to  the  delusive  self-indulgence 
of  temporary  retirements.  To  his  intimate  friend.  Sir  Walter 
James,  who  seems  to  have  nursed  some  such  intention,  he 
wrote  at  this  very  time  (Feb.  13,  1847)  :  — 

The  way  to  make  parliament  profitable  is  to  deal  with  it  as  a 
calling,  and  if  it  be  a  calling  it  can  rarely  be  advantageous  to 
suspend  the  pursuit  of  it  for  years  together  with  an  uncertainty, 
too,  as  to  its  resumption.  You  have  not  settled  in  the  country, 
nor  got  your  other  vocation  open  and  your  line  clear  before  you. 
The  purchase  of  an  estate  is  a  very  serious  matter,  which  you  may 
not  be  able  to  accomplish  to  your  satisfaction  except  after  the 
lapse  of  years.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  drop  parliament 
with  another  path  open  to  you  already,  than  in  order  to  seek 
about  for  one.  ...  I  think  with  you  thafc  the  change  in  the 
position  of  the  conservative  party  makes  public  life  still  more 
painful  where  it  was  painful  before,  and  less  enjoyable,  where  it 
was  enjoyable ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  remains  less  a  duty  to  work 
through  the  tornado  and  to  influence  for  good  according  to  our 
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BOOK    means  the  new  forms  into  which  political  combination  may  W 

1846-50.  In  1848  Northcote  speaks  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  '  patnc 
saint'  of  the  coal-whippers,  who,  as  a  manifestation  of  the.* 
gratitude  for  the  Act  which  he  had  induced  parliament  t  - 
pass  for  them,  offered  their  services  to  put  down  the  ehairt.>' 
mob.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  brother  John  served  a* 
special  constables  during  the  troubled  days  of  April.  In  L.« 
diary  he  records  on  April  10,  '  On  duty  from  2  to  3|  p.m/ 

u 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  became  colonial  secretary  at  the  en  1 
of  1845,  he  was  described  as  a  strong  accession  to  the  pr->- 
gressive  or  theorising  section  of  the  cabinet  —  the  meD«  tLi' 
is  to  say,  who  applied  to  the  routine  of  government,  as  lb*-; 
found  it,  critical   principles  and  improved   ideals.      If   iL» 
church  had  been  the  first  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  coounandiiij 
interests  and  free  trade  the  second,  the  turn  of  the  coloni*.^ 
came  next.     He  had  not  held  the  seals  of  the  colonial  dr- 
partment  for  more  than  a  few  months,  but  to  any  busine^N 
whatever  it  might  be,  that  happened  to  kindle  his  immginj- 
tion  or  work  on  his  reflection,  he  never  failed  to  bend  h.» 
whole  strength.     He  had  sat  upon  a  committee  in  l^V' 
on  native  affairs  at  the  Cape,  and  there  he  had  come  in:** 
full  view  of  the  costly  and  sanguinary  nature  of  that  im* 
portant  side  of  the  colonial  question.     Molesworth  mention^ 
the  'prominent  and  valuable'   part  taken   by  him    in  th- 
committee  on  Waste  Lands  (1836).    He  served  on  coiiimitttH'% 
upon  military  expenditure  in  the  colonies,  and  upon  colonu 
accounts.     He  was  a  member  of  the  important  committer  ••: 
1840  on  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand,  and  voted  in  :I  - 
minority  for  the  draft  report  of  the  chairman,  containir..- 
among  other  things  the  principle  of  the  reservation  of  x 
unoccupied  lands  to  the  crown.  ^     Between  1887  and  1841  L' 
spoke  frequently  on  colonial  affairs.    When  he  was  secxetar* 
of  state  in  1846,  questions  arose  upon  the  legal  states  (-r* 
colonial  clergy,  full  of  knotty  points  as  to  which  he  wn-> 
1  Qaraett's  Edunrd  Gibbon  Wakefield,  p.  24S.    See  also  p.  2Sa. 
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minutes ;  questions  upon  education  in  penal  settlements,  and 
30  forth,  in  which  he  interested  himself,  not  seldom  differing 
from  Stephen,  the  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  oflSce.  He  com-  jet.  37-41. 
posed  an  argumentative  despatch  on  the  commercial  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  mother  country,  endeavouring  to 
wean  the  Canadian  assembly  from  its  economic  delusions. 
It  was  in  effect  little  better  than  if  written  in  water.  He 
made  the  mistake  of  sending  out  despatches  in  favour  of 
resuming  on  a  limited  scale  the  transportation  of  convicts  to 
Australia,  a  practice  effectually  condemned  by  the  terrible 
committee  eight  years  before.  Opinion  in  Australia  was 
divided,  Robert  Lowe  leading  the  opposition,^  and  the  experi- 
ment was  vetoed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  successor  at  the  colonial 
office.  He  exposed  himself  to  criticism  and  abuse  by  recall- 
ing a  colonial  govenior  for  inefficiency  in  his  post;  im- 
prudently in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  he  added  to  the 
recall  a  private  letter  stating  rumours  against  the  governor's 
[personal  character.  These  he  had  taken  on  trust  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  others.  The  bishop  left  him  in 
the  lurch  ;  the  recall  was  one  affair,  the  personal  rumours 
were  another ;  nimble  partizanship  confused  the  two,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  secretary  of  state ;  the  usual  clatter  that 
attends  any  important  personage  in  a  trivial  scrape  ensued  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  explanations,  simple  and  veracious  as  the 
sunlight  in  their  substance,  were  over-skilful  in  form,  and 
half  a  dozen  blunt,  sound  sentences  would  have  stood  him 
in  far  better  stead.  'There  was  on  my  part  in  this  matter,' 
he  says  in  a  fugitive  scrap  upon  it,  '  a  singular  absence  of 
worldly  wisdom.' ^  To  colonial  policy  at  tliis  stage  I  discern 
no  particular  contribution,  and  the  matters  that  I  have 
named  are  now  well  covered  with  the  moss  of  kindly  time. 

Almost  from  the  first  he  was  convinced  that  some  leading 
maxims  of  Downing  Street  were  erroneous.  He  had, 
from  his  earliest  parliamentary  days,  regarded  our  colonial 
connection  as  one  of  duty  rather  than  as  one  of  advantage. 
When  he  had  only  been  four  years  in  the  House  he  took  a 

^  See  The  Gladstone  Colony  by  J.  F.  Life.  *  Mr.  Gladstone's  Penal  Colony.' 

%an,  M.P.,    with   prefatory    note  *  Stafford  Northcote  published   an 

^y  Mr.  Gladstone,   April  20,    1897,  effective  vindication  in  a  '  Letter  to  a 

uid  the  chapter  in  Lord  Sherbrooke*8  Friend/  1847. 
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BOOK  firm  stand  against  pretensions  in  Canada  to  set  their  UBemblt 
^"^  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  imperial  parliament  at  hone.- 
1846-^  On  the  other  hand,  while  he  should  always  be  glad  to  eer 
parliament  inclined  to  make  large  sacrifices  for  the  piifpu»r 
of  maintaining  the  colonies,  he  conceived  that  nothinc 
could  be  more  ridiculous,  or  more  mistaken,  than  to  aappoaf 
that  Great  Britain  had  anything  to  gain  by  maintaining 
that  union  in  opposition  to  the  deliberate  and  pennanioit 
conviction  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  themselves.' 

He  did  not  at  all  undervalue  what   he  called  the  men 
political  connection,  but  he  urged  that  the  root  of  such  a 
connection  lay  in  the  natural  affection  of  the  colonies  ft^ 
the  land  from  which  they  sprang,  and   tlieir  spontaoeoos 
desire  to  reproduce  its  laws  and  the  spirit  of  its  institutionik 
From  first  to  last  he  always  declared   the   really  valuablf* 
tie  with   a   colony  to   be   the   moral   and   the   social    tie.' 
The  master  key  with  him  was  local  freedom,  and   he  wx» 
never  weary  of  protest  against  the  fallacy  of  what  was  calieti 
^  preparing  *  these  new  communities  for  freedom :  teaching  a 
colony,  like  an  infant,  by  slow  degrees  to  walk,  first  putting  it 
into  long  clothes,  then  into  short  clothes.  A  governing  clas» 
was  reared  up  for  the  purposes  which  the  colony  ought  t*- 
fulfil  itself  ;  and,  as  the  climax  of  the  evil,  a  great  militarr 
expenditure  was  maintained,  which  became  a  premiom  oo 
war.     Our   modern   colonists,  he   said,  after   quitting    thf 
mother  country,  instead  of  keeping  their  hereditary  libertiea. 
go  out  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand  to  be  deprived  of  tbrje 
liberties,  and  then  perhaps,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  or  thirtr 
years'  waiting,  have   a   portion   given  back  to  them,  witt. 
magnificent  language  about  the  liberality  of  parliament  in 
conceding    free    institutions.     During   the   whole   of    tha: 
interval  they  are  condemned   to   hear   all    the   miaerablrf 
jargon  about  fitting  them  for  the  privileges  thus  conferred : 
while,  in  point  of  fact,  every  year  and  every  month  duriiur 
which    they  are   retained   under  the   administration  of  a 


^  Speech  on  affairs  of  Lower  Canada,  *  See  his  evidence  befove  a  Smct 

Mar.  8,  1837.  Committee  on  Colonial  Militti7  Cx 

<  On  Government  of  Canada  bill,  penditore,  Jane  6,  ISOl, 
May  29,  1840. 
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despotic  goyemment,  renders  them  less  fit  for  free  institu- 
tions. '  No  consideration  of  money  ought  to  induce  parlia- 
ment to  sever  the  connection  between  any  one  of  the  jbt.  37-41. 
colonies  and  the  mother  country/  though  it  was  certain 
that  the  cost  of  the  existing  system  was  both  large  and 
unnecessary.  But  the  real  mischief  was  not  here,  he  said. 
Our  error  lay  in  the  attempt  to  hold  the  colonies  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  power.  ^  Even  for  the  church  in  the  colonies 
he  rejected  the  boon  of  civil  preference  as  being  undoubtedly 
a  fatal  gift,  —  *  nothing  but  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  church 
herself  and  of  discord  and  difficulty  to  the  colonial  com- 
munities, in  the  soil  of  which  I  am  anxious  to  see  the 
church  of  England  take  a  strong  and  healthy  root.'' 
He  acknowledged  how  much  he  had  learned  from  Moles- 
worth's  speeches,^  and  neither  of  them  sympathised  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  those  days,  ^  These 
wretched  colonies  will  all  be  independent  too  in  a  few  years, 
and  are  a  millstone  round  our  necks.'  *  Nor  did  Mr.  Glad- 
stone share  any  such  sentiments  as  those  of  Molesworth 
who,  in  the  Canadian  revolt  of  the  winter  of  1837,  actually 
invoked  disaster  upon  the  British  arms.^ 
In  their  views  of  colonial  policy  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  sub- 

'  See  speech  on  Australian  Colonies  declare  that  I  should  more  deplore 

bill,  June  26,  1840,  Colonial  Admin-  success  dn  the  part  of  this  country 

istration,    April    16,    1849,   on    the  than  defeat;  and  though  as  an  English 

Aastralian    Colonies,   Feb.   8,    18&0,  citizen  I  could  not  but  lament  the 

March  22,  1860,  and  Biay  13,  1850.  disasters  of  my  countrymen,  still  it 

Oq  the  Kaffir  War,  April  5,   1852.  would  be  to  me  a  less  poignant  matter 

On  the   New   Zealand   Government  of  regret  than  a  success  which  would 

bill,  May  21,  1852.     Also  speech  on  offer  to  the  world  the  disastrous  and 

Scientific  Colonisation  before  the  St.  disgraceful  spectacle  of  a  free  and 

Martin  in  the  Fields  Association  for  mighty  nation  succeeding  by  force  of 

the  Propagation   of   the    Gospel   in  arms  in  putting  down  and  tyrannising 

Foreign  I*arts,  March  27,  1849.  over  a  free  though  feebler  community 

*  On    the    Colonial   Bishops    bill,  struggling  in  defence  of  its  just  rights. 

April  28,  1852.  ...     That  our  dominion  in  America 

'Wakefield    was    their    common  should  now  be  brought  to  a  conclusion, 

teacher.     In  a  letter  as  secretary  of  I  for  one  most  sincerely  desire,  but  I 

state  to  Sir  George  Grey,  then   gov-  desire  it  should  terminate  in  peace  and 

crnor  of  New  Zealand  (March  27),  friendship.     Great  would  be  the  ad- 

1846,  he  states  how  the  signal  ability  vantages  of  an  amicable  separation 

of  Wakefield  and  hts  devotion  to  every  of  the  two  countries,  and  great  would 

Bobject  connected  with  the  foundation  be  the   honour  this  country   would 

of  colonies  has  influenced  him.  reap  in  consenting  to  such  a  step.' 

*To  Lord   Malmesbury,   Aug.  13,  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  the  same  even- 

1852.     Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister^  ing  in  an  opposite  sense.  — Hans,  39, 

by  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  i.  p.  344.  p.  1466,   Dec.    22,   1837.      Walpole, 

* '  Should  a  war  take  place,  I  must  Hist,  Eng,,  ilL  p.  425. 
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stantial  accord  with  radicals  of  the  school  of  Cobden,  Illicit. 
and  Molesworth.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  joined  a  refonr. 
1846^-60.  ^^S  association  founded  by  these  eminent  men  among  oth«-:- 
iu  1850,  but  its  principles  coincided  with  his  own  : — i*«u. 
independence,  an  end  of  rule  from  Downing  Street*  the  reL- ' 
of  the  mother  country  from  the  whole  expense  of  the  lox 
government  of  the  colonies,  save  for  defence  from  ag;^^-'' 
sion  by  a  foreign  power.  Parliament  was,  as  a  nil«,  »l*  lir! 
moved  by  colonial  concerns  that,  according  to  Mr.  (ibuUti>r.(. 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  was  impossible  for  the  miniiOei : 
secure  parliamentary  attention,  and  in  the  tenth  case  it  v  u 
only  obtained  by  the  casual  operations  of  party  spirit.  L. 
Glenelg's  case  showed  that  colonial  secretaries  were  ponii^r": 
when  they  got  into  bad  messes,  and  his  passion  for  me;«<t 
was  punished,  in  the  language  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  c } 
the  life  of  a  toad  under  a  harrow  until  he  was  worried  i  'r. 
of  office.  There  was,  however,  no  force  in  public  opinioc  i.- 
prevent  the  minister  from  going  wrong  if  he  liked  ;  still  Ir-^ 
to  prevent  him  from  going  right  if  he  liked.  Popular  ferii  .* 
was  coloured  by  no  wish  to  give  up  the  colonies,  but  pw>; 
doubted  whether  the  sum  of  three  millions  sterling  a  vei 
for  colonial  defence  and  half  a  million  more  for  civil  cfaar;r% 
was  not  excessive,  and  they  thought  the  return  by  no  roe*-* 
commensurate  with  the  outlay.^  In  discussions  on  h:  • 
effecting  the  enlargement  of  Australian  constitutions.  M-. 
Gladstone's  views  came  out  in  clear  contrast  with  th<»  '■•  i 
school.  *  Spoke  1^  hours  on  the  Australian  Colonies  bilL  - 
records  (May  13, 1850),  *  to  an  indifferent,  inattentive  Hoi:*--. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  speak  these  truths  of  colonial  pel:  ' 
even  to  unwilling  ears.'  In  the  proceedings  on  the  constitu- 
tion for  New  Zealand,  he  delivered  a  speech  justly  tlescHH 
as  a  pattern  of  close  argument  and  classic  oratory ••     I>c. 

^  See,  for  instance ,  Spectator,  Jan.  ment  bill  of  1S52,  with  aU  iu  «rr  -^ 

17,  1845;    Times^  Juiip  8,  1840.     In  and  complications,  was  a  frm^i  «> - 

1861   it  was  estimated  that  colonial  in  the  recovery  of  onr  itM  r-;*  - 

military    expenditure    was    between  policy;  but  perhaps  its  rhtt-t  "  '•* 

three  and  four  millions  a  year,  about  button  to  the  re-establkihinfvit  c 

nine-tenths  of  which  was  borne  by  stitutioiial  views  was  Mr.  GWlfc  -   • 

British  taxpayers,  and  one-tenth  by  speech  on  its  second  rea«iins.*~K:r* 

colonial  contribution.  Hon.  C.  R.  Adderiey,  Rerie^*'  Be* 

*  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  p.  .331.  Grey'ti  Colonial  PoU^f  of  Ia^H  J.^ 

The  reader  will  find  an  extract  in  the  linsselVa  AdminiMratiam^  |l  UL 
Appendix.  'The  New  Zealand  Govern- 
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John  Russell,  adverting  to  the  concession   of  an  elective    chap. 
chamber  and  responsible  government,  said  that  one  by  one  ^      '  j 
in  this  manner,  all  the  shields  of  our  authority  were  thrown  jet.  37-41. 
away,  and  the  monarchy  was  left  exposed  in  the  colonies         • 
to  the  assaults  of  democracy.    '  Now  I  confess,'  said  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  a  counter  minute,  ^  that  the  nominated  council  and 
the  independent  executive  were,  not  shields  of  authority, 
but  sources  of  weakness,  disorder,  disunion,  and  disloyalty.'  ^ 
His  whole  view  he  set  out  at  Chester  *  a  little  later  than 
the  time  at  which  we  now  stand :  — 

.  .  .  Experience  has  proved  that  if  you  want  to  strengthen  the 
connection  between  the  colonies  and  this  country  —  if  you  want  to 
see  British  law  held  in  respect  and  British  institutions  adopted 
and  beloved  in  the  colonies,  never  associate  with  them  the  hated 
name  of  force  and  coercion  exercised  by  us,  at  a  distance,  over 
their  rising  fortunes.  Govern  them  upon  a  principle  of  freedom. 
Defend  them  against  aggi-ession  from  without.  Regulate  their 
foreign  relations.  These  things  belong  to  the  colonial  connection. 
But  of  the  duration  of  that  connection  let  them  be  the  judges, 
and  I  predict  that  if  you  leave  them  the  freedom  of  judgment  it 
is  hard  to  say  when  the  day  will  come  when  they  will  wish  to 
separate  from  the  great  name  of  England.  Depend  upon  it,  they 
covet  a  share  in  that  great  name.  You  will  find  in  that  feeling  of 
theirs  the  greatest  security  for  the  connection.  Make  the  name 
of  England  yet  more  and  more  an  object  of  desire  to  the  colonies. 
Their  natural  disposition  is  to  love  and  revere  the  name  of  England, 
and  this  reverence  is  by  far  the  best  security  you  can  have  for 
their  continuing,  not  only  to  be  subjects  of  the  crown,  not  only 
to  render  it  allegiance,  but  to  render  it  that  allegiance  which  is  the 
most  precious  of  all — the  allegiance  which  proceeds  from  the  depths 
of  the  heart  of  man.  You  have  seen  various  colonies,  some  of  them 
lying  at  the  antipodes,  offering  to  you  their  contributions  to  assist 
in  supporting  the  wives  and  families  of  your  soldiers,  the  heroes 
that  have  fallen  in  the  war.  This,  I  venture  to  say,  may  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  to  be  among  the  first  fruits  of  that  system 

^  See    Mr.    Gladstone's  speech  on  and  exaltation,  one  at  Mold  (Sept.  29, 

intpoducing  the  Government  of  Ire-  1856),  and  the  other  at  Liverpool  the 

land  hiU,  April  8,  1S86.  flame   evening,   both  in   support  of 

^  Kov.    12,'  1855.      See  also   two  the    clairna   of  societies  lor  foreign 

speeches   of    extraordinary    fervour  missions. 
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BOOK    upon  which,  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  yoa  Ln 
V       '  J  founded  a  rational  mode  of  administering  the  affairs   of  yt-^ 
1846-50.   colonies  without  p;ratuitous  interference. 

*  As  I  turn  over  these  old  minutes,  memoranda,  despaUii^ 

speeches,  one  feels  a  curious  irony  in  the  charge  cngenderv-: 
by  party  heat  or  malice,  studiously  and  seaudaloasly  carel— - 
of  facts,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  aimed  at  getting  ri*i  ■ 
the  colonies.     As  if  any  ether  policy  than  that  which  he  « 
ardently  enforced  could  possibly  have  saved  them. 

ni 
In  1849  Mr.  Gladstone  was  concerned  in  a  painful  incidr.: 
that  befel  one  of  his  nearest  friends.     Nobody  of   huro^. 
feeling  would  now  willingly  choose  either  to  speak  or  Lr-i: 
of  it,  but  it  finds  a  place  in  books  even  to  thia  day ;  it  L.. 
been  often  misrepresented  ;  and  it  is  so  characteristic  uf  ^Ir 
Gladstone,  and  so  entirely  to  his  honour,  that  it  caan«.*t    - 
wholly  passed  over.     Fortunately  a  few  sentences  will  sutL-  - 
His  friend's  wife  had  been  for  some  time  travelling  abr-  \ . 
and  rumours  by  and  by  reached  England  of  movement^  t... 
might  be   no  more   than   indiscreet,  but  might    be  «•  :«• 
In  consequence  of  these  rumours,  and   after  anxious  • 
sultations  between  the  husband  and  three  or  four  imp>r.  • 
members  of  his  circle,  it  was  thought  best  that  some  « 
should  seek  access  to  the  lady,  and   try  to  indaee  her  * 
place  herself  in  a  position  of  security.     The  further  t- . 
elusion  reached  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Manning  '■'- 
the  two  persons  best  qualified  by  character  and  frien«K 
for  this  critical  mission.     Manning  was  unable  to  p*,  : 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friend,  .r 
also  of  his  own  wife  who  had  long  been  much  attaclit-i  " 
the  person  missing,  set  ofif  alone  for  a  purpose,  as  be  • 
scientiously  believed,  alike  friendly  to  both  parties  ai:I 
the  interests  of  both.    I  have  called  the  proceeding  charA.  r  ' 
istic,  for  it  was  in  fact  exactly  like  him  to  l^  readv  a:  : 
call  of  friendship,  and  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  terr.- 
disaster,  cheerfully  to  undertake  a  duty  detestable  to  at 
body  and  especially  detestable  to  him  ;   and  again<»  it  •  . 
like  him  to  regard  the  afifair  with  an  optimistic  aimphi.'. 
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hat  made  him  hopeful  of  success,  where  to  ninety-nine  men    CHAP. 

)l  a  hundred  the  thought  of  success  would  have  seemed  ^       '  j 

ibsurd.    To  no  one  was  it  a  greater  shock  than  to  him  when,  j£^^  37-41. 

iter  a  journey  across  half  Europe,  he  suddenly  found  him- 

elf  the  discoverer  of  what  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 

tport  to  his  friend  at  home.    In  the  course  of  the  subsequent 

Proceedings  on  the  bill  for  a  divorce  brought  into  the  House 

if  Lords,  he  was  called  as  a  witness  to  show  that  in  this  case 

he  person  claiming  the.  bill  had  omitted   no   means  that 

luty  or  affection  could  suggest  for  averting  the  calamity 

rith  which  his  hearth  was  threatened.     It  was  quite  untrue, 

IS  he  had  occasion  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons  in  1857, 

hat  he  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  collection  of 

ividence,  or  that  the  evidence  given  by  him  was  the  evidence, 

)r  any  part  of  it,  on  which  the  divorce  was  founded.     The 

)ii1t  thing  to  be  added  is  the  judgment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 

apon  a  transaction,  with  all  the  details  of  which  he  was 

particularly  well  acquainted :  — 

Aug.  26, 1849. 

My  Dbab  Gladstone,  —  I  am  deeply  concerned  to  hear  the 
result  of  that  mission  which,  with  unparalleled  kindness  and 
generosity,  you  undertook  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  affliction 
of  a  friend,  and  conducing  possibly  to  the  salvation  of  a  wife  and 
mother.  Your  errand  has  not  been  a  fruitless  one,  for  it  affords 
the  conclusive  proof  that  everything  that  the  forbearance  and 
tender  consideration  of  a  husband  and  the  devotion  of  a  friend 
could  suggest  as  the  means  of  averting  the  necessity  for  appealing 
to  the  Law  for  such  protection  as  it  can  afford,  had  been  essayed 
and  essayed  with  the  utmost  delicacy.  This  proof  is  valuable  so 
fer  as  the  world  and  the  world's  opinion  is  concerned  —  much  more 
vahiahle  as  it  respects  the  heart  and  conscience  of  those  who  have 
"^0  the  active  agents  in  a  work  of  charity.  I  can  offer  you 
nothing  in  return  for  that  which  you  undertook  with  the  prompti- 
tude of  affectionate  friendship,  under  circumstances  which  few 
*ould  not  have  considered  a  valid  excuse  if  not  a  superior  obliga- 
^^on,  but  the  expression  of  my  sincere  admiration  for  truly  virtuous 
*^<1  generous  conduct  —Ever,  my  dear  Gladstone,  most  faithfully 
y^^^  KoBKRT  Peel. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DEATH  OF  SIR   ROBERT  PEEL 

(1860) 

Famous  men— whose  merit  it  is  to  have  joined  their  name  to  < 
that  were  brought  onwards  by  the  course  of  things.  —  Pacx^Lois 
Cousi£s. 

BOOK    It  was  now  that  Lord  Palmerston  strode  to  a  front  place- 
^  ^^^'  ^  one  of  the  two  conspicuous  statesmen  with  whom^  at  »uct>-^ 
I860      ^^^®  epochs  in  his  career,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  himaelf  . 
different  degrees  of  energetic  antagonism.     This  was  all  :  - 
stiffer  and  more  deeply  rooted,  for  being  in  both  cases  . 
much  a  moral  antagonism  as  it  was  political.     After  a  Iv: . 
spell  of  peace,  earnestness,  and  political  economy,  the  nati  * 
was  for  a  time  in  a  mood  for  change,  and  PalmerBton  c^ :. 
vinced  it  that  he  was  the  man  for  its  mood.     He  had  his  f;.. 
share  of  shrewd  common  sense,  yet  was  capable  of  infrn/' 
recklessness.     He  was  good-tempered  and  a  man  of  blu: 
cheerful  humour.     But  to  lose   the  game  was  intolerab!- 
and  it  was  noticed  that  with  him  the  next  best   thinir  ' 
success  was  quick  retaliation  on  a  victorious  adversarv  — 
trait  of  which  he  was  before  long  to  give    the   world   .\- 
example  that  amused  it.     Yet  he  had  no  capacity  for  dt^ : 
and  long  resentments.     Like  so  many  of  his  class,  he  oniN 
passion  for  public  business  to  sympathy  with  social  t^lr: 
and  pleasure.     Diplomatists  found  him  firm*  prompt,  clri** 
cut,  but  apt  to  be  narrow,  teasing,  obstinate,  a  prisoner  t««  1..* 
own  arguments,  and  wanting  in  the  statesman's  first  qaal::  ■ 
of  seeing  the  whole  and  not  merely  the  half.     Mettem: 
described  him  as  an  audacious  and  passionate   marksroir. 
ready  to  make  arrows  out  of  any  wood.     He  was  a  sangu.! 
man  who  always  believed  wliat  he  desired ;  a  confident  rcA" 
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who  was  sure  that  he  must  be  right  in  whatever  he  chose  to 
fear.  On  the  economic  or  the  moral  side  of  national  life,  in 
the  things  that  make  a  nation  rich  and  the  things  that  jet]^!. 
make  it  scrupulous  and  just,  he  had  only  limited  perception 
and  moderate  faith.  Where  Peel  was  strong  and  penetrat- 
ing, Palmerston  was  weak  and  purblind.  He  regarded 
Bright  and  Cobden  as  displeasing  mixtures  of  the  bagman 
and  the  preacher.  In  1840  he  had  brought  us  within  an  ace 
of  war  with  France.  Disputes  about  an  American  frontier 
were  bringing  us  at  the  same  period  within  an  ace  of  war 
with  the  United  States.  When  Peel  and  Aberdeen  got 
this  quarrel  into  more  promising  shape,  Palmerston  char- 
acteristically taunted  them  with  capitulation.  Lord  Grey 
refused  help  in  manufacturing  a  whig  government  in  Decem- 
ber 1845,  because  he  was  convinced  that  at  that  moment 
Palmerston  at  the  foreign  office  meant  an  American  war. 
When  he  was  dismissed  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1852  a 
foreign  ruler  on  an  insecure  throne  observed  to  an  English- 
man, *  This  is  a  blow  to  me,  for  so  long  as  Lord  Palmerston 
remained  at  the  foreign  office,  it  was  certain  that  you  could 
not  procure  a  single  ally  in  Europe.' 

Yet  all  tliis  policy  of  high  spirits  and  careless  dictatorial 
temper  had  its  fine  side.  With  none  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
highest  heroes  of  his  school  —  of  Chatham,  Carteret,  Pitt  — 
without  a  spark  of  their  heroic  fire  or  their  brilliant  and  stead- 
fast glow,  Palmerston  represented,  not  always  in  their  best 
form,  some  of  the  most  generous  instincts  of  his  countrymen. 
A  follower  of  Canning,  he  was  the  enemy  of  tyrants  and 
foreign  misrule.  He  had  a  healthy  hatred  of  the  absolutism 
and  reaction  that  were  supreme  at  Vienna  in  1816;  and  if 
he  meddled  in  many  affairs  that  were  no  affairs  of  ours,  at 
least  he  intervened  for  freedom.  The  action  that  made  him 
hated  at  Vienna  and  Petersburg  won  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen.  They  saw  him  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  Portugal,  the  fearless  champion  of  constitu- 
tions and  nationality.  Of  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  Peel's 
foreign  minister,  it  was  said  that  at  home  he  was  a  liberal 
without  being  an  enthusiast ;  abroad  he  was  a  zealot,  in  the 
most  opposed  to  Palmerston.     So,  of  Palmerston  it 
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oould  be  said  that  he  was  conservatiye  at  home  and  re\iik 
tionist  abroad.     If  such  a  word  can  ever  be  applied  to  tO' 
I860.     ^  thii^g)  ^  patriotism  was  sometimes  not  without  a  tinpf  < 
vulgarity,  but  it  was  always  genuine  and  sincere. 

This  masterful  and  expert  personage  was  the  mli^ 
member  of  the  weak  whig  government  now  in  office,  «a 
he  made  sensible  men  tremble.  Still,  said  Graham  to  l^ 
4t  is  a  choice  of  dangers  and  evils,  and  I  am  di^KMc^i  t 
think  that  Palmerston  and  his  foreign  policy  are  less  t^*  I 
dreaded  than  Stanley  and  a  new  corn  law/^  In  a  d'-fiftt 
of  extraordinary  force  and  range  in  the  summer  of  18d^J.  t'ti 
two  schools  of  foreign  policy  found  themselves  face  to  fav 
Palmerston  defended  his  various  proceedings  with  reauri 
able  amplitude,  power,  moderation,  and  sincerity.  He  La 
arrayed  against  him,  besides  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  gr^s^i 
men  in  the  House — Peel,  Disraeli,  Cobden,  Graham,  Bright  - 
but  in  his  last  sentence  the  undaunted  minister  8tro«'k 
note  that  made  triumph  in  the  division  lobbies  sure.  F 
five  hours  a  crowded  house  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  he  tl* 
wound  up  with  a  fearless  challenge  of  a  verdict  on  the  qa-^ 
tion,  '  Whether,  as  the  Roman  in  days  of  old  held  hinnr. 
free  from  indignity  when  he  could  say  OivU  RomanuM  #»  \ 
so  also  a  British  subject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be.  «Ia 
feel  confident  that  the  watchful  eye  and  the  strong  ami 
England  will  protect  him  against  injustice  and  wrong  ? ' 

The  Roman  citizen  was  in  this  instance  a.Meditemi.«i: 
Jew  who  chanced  to  be  a  British  subject.  His  hooitf  i 
Athens  had  for  some  reason  or  other  been  sacked  bj  t  .^ 
mob;  he  presented  a  demand  for  compensation  afap:*^/ 
fraudulent  on  the  face  of  it.  The  Greek  government  rtt^^ 
to  pay.  England  despatched  the  fleet  to  collect  tlii5  &:. 
some  other  petty  accounts  outstanding.  Russia  and  Fn&i^ 
proposed  their  good  offices;  the  mediation  of  France  w;t 
accepted ;  then  a  number  of  Greek  vessels  were  perempt'i« 
seized,  and  France  in  umbrage  recalled  her  ambaaaad^Tr  fr.c 
London.  Well  might  Peel,  in  the  last  speech  ever  dehtfrv-. 
by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  describe  saoh  a  cooiw  ' 
action  as  consistent  neither  with  the  dignity  nor  the  homM 
i  Parker,  ilL  p.  680. 
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of  England.     The  debate  travelled  far  beyond  Don  Pacifico, 
and  it  stands  to  this  day  as  a  grand  classic  exposition  in 
parliament  of  the  contending  views  as  to  the  temper  and  the   ji>r!4i. 
principles  on  which  nations  in  our  modern  era  should  con- 
iuct  their  dealings  with  one  another. 

It  was  in  the  Greek  debate  of  1850,  which  involved  the  censure 
)r  acquittal  of  Lord  Palmerston,  that  I  first  meddled  in  speech 
iritli  foreign  affairs,  to  which  I  had  heretofore  paid  the  slightest 
fwssible  attention.  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  was  a  marvel  for 
[»hybical  strength,  for  memory,  and  for  lucid  and  precise  exposition 
A  m  policy  as  a  whole.  A  very  curious  incident  on  this  occasion 
ivinced  the  extreme  reluctance  of  Sir  R.  Peel  to  appear  in  any 
ostensible  relation  with  Disraeli.  Voting  with  him  was  disagree- 
able enough,  but  this  with  his  strong  aversion  to  the  Palmerstonian 
[olicy  Peel  could  not  avoid;  besides  which,  it  was  known  that 
Lord  Palmerston  would  carry  the  division.  Disraeli,  not  yet  fuUy 
recognised  as  leader  of  the  protectionists,  was  working  hard  for 
iliat  position,  and  assumed  the  manners  of  it,  with  Beresford,  a 
tind  of  whipper-in,  for  his  right-hand  man.  After  the  Palmerston 
Jpeech  he  asked  me  on  the  next  night  whether  I  would  undertake 
to  answer  it.  I  said  that  I  was  incompetent  to  do  it,  from  want  of 
bowledge  and  otherwise.  He  answered  that  in  that  case  he  must 
3o  it  As  the  debate  was  hot  to  close  that  evening,  this  left 
another  night  free  for  Peel  when  he  might  speak  and  not  be  in 
Ksraeli's  neighbourhood.  I  told  Peel  what  Disraeli  had  arranged. 
He  was  very  well  satisfied.  But,  shortly  afterwards,  I  received 
from  Disraeli  a  message  through  Beresford,  that  he  had  changed 
iiis  mind,  and  would  not  speak  until  the  next  and  closing  night, 
when  Peel  would  have  to  speak  also.  I  had  to  make  known  to 
Peel  this  alteration.  He  received  the  tidings  with  extreme  annoy- 
ance: thinking,  I  suppose,  that  if  the  two  spoke  on  the  same  side 
and  in  the  late  hours  just  before  the  division  it  would  convey  the 
idea  of  some  concert  or  co-operation  between  them,  which  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid.  But  he  could  not 
kelp  himself.  Disraeli's  speech  was  a  very  poor  one,  almost  like 
a  *cro8s,*  and  Peel's  was  prudent  but  otherwise  not  one  of  his 
best* 

I  Fragment  of  1807. 
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BOOK  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  in  1850  at  all  acquired  such  full 
^  '  J  parliamentary  ascendency  as  belonged  to  the  hardy  veteran 
1850.  confronting  him  ;  still  less  had  he  such  authority  as  the 
dethroned  leader  who  sat  by  his  side.  Yet  the  House  felt 
that,  in  the  image  of  an  ancient  critic,  here  was  no  cistern 
of  carefully  collected  rain-water,  but  the  bounteous  flow  of 
a  living  spring.  It  felt  all  the  noble  elevation  of  an  orator 
who  transported  them  apart  from  the  chicane  of  diplomatic 
chanceries,  above  the  narrow  expediencies  of  j;he  particular 
case,  though  of  these  too  he  proved  himself  a  thoroughly 
well-armed  master,  into  a  full  view  of  the  state  system  of 
Europe  and  of  the  principles  and  relations  on  whieh  the 
fabric  is  founded.  Now  for  the  first  time  he  made  the 
appeal,  so  often  repeated  by  him,  to  the  common  senti- 
ment of  the  civilised  world,  to  the  general  and  fixed  con- 
victions of  mankind,  to  the  principles  of  brotherhood  among 
nations,  to  their  sacred  independence,  to  the  equality  in 
their  rights  of  the  weak  with  the  strong.  Such  was  his 
language.  'When  we  are  asking  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  that  belong  to  our  fellow-subjects  resident  in 
Greece,'  he  said,  ''let  its  do  as  we  would  he  done  by;  let 
us  pay  all  respect  to  a  feeble  state  and  to  the  infancy  of 
free  institutions,  which  we  should  desire  and  should  exact 
from  others  towards  their  authority  and  strength.'  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  not  read  history  for  nothing,  he  was  not  a 
Christian  for  nothing.  He  knew  the  evils  that  followed  in 
Europe  the  breakdown  of  the  great  spiritual  power — once, 
though  with  so  many  defects,  a  controlling  force  over  vio- 
lence, anarchy,  and  brute  wrong.  He  knew  the  necessity  for 
some  substitute,  even  a  substitute  so  imperfect  as  the  law 
of  nations.  '  You  may  call  the  rule  of  nations  vague  and 
untrustworthy,'  he  exclaimed  ;  'I  find  in  it,  on  the  contrary, 
a  great  and  noble  monument  of  human  wisdom,  founded 
on  the  combined  dictates  of  sound  experience,  a  precious 
inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  generations  that  have 
gone  before  us,  and  a  firm  foundation  on  which  we  must 
take  care  to  build  whatever  it  may  be  our  part  to  add  to 
their  acquisitions,  if  indeed  we  wish  to  promote  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  world.' 
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The  government  triumphed  by  a  handsome  majority,  and    CHAP. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  was  his  wont,  consoled  himself  for  present  ^       '  j 
disappointment  by  hopes  for  a  better  future.     '  The  majority   ^x.  41. 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am  convinced,'  he  wrote  to 
Goizot,  then  in  permanent  exile  from  power,  *  was  with  us 
in  heart  and  in  conviction  ;  but  fear  of  inconveniences  attend- 
ing the  removal  of  a  ministry  which  there  is  no  regularly 
organised   opposition    ready   to  succeed,   carried    the   day 
beyond  all   authoritative  doubt,  against  the  merits  of  the 
particular  question.     It  remains  to  hope   that  the  demon- 
stration which  has  been  made  may  not  be  without  its  effect 
upon  the  tone  of  Lord  Palmerston's  future  proceedings.' 

The  conflict  thus  opened  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Palmerston  in  1850  went  on  in  many  changing  phases,  with 
some  curious  vicissitudes  and  inversions.  They  were  some- 
times frank  foes,  occasionally  partners  in  opposition,  and  for 
a  long  while  colleagues  in  office.  Never  at  any  time  were 
they  in  thought  or  feeling  congenial.* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  this  debate.  Peel 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  received  injuries  from  which 
he  died  three  days  later  (July  2),  in  the  sixty -third  year  of  his 
age,  and  after  forty-one  years  of  parliamentary  life.  When 
the  House  met  the^next  day,  Hume,  as  one  of  its  oldest 
members,  at  once  moved  the  adjournment,  and  it  f%ll  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  second  him.  He  was  content  with  a  few  words 
of  sorrow  and  with  the  quotation  of  Scott's  moving  lines  to 
the  memory  of  Pitt :  — 

*  Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon-light  is  quench'd  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet's  silver  «ound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! ' 

These  beautiful  words  were  addressed,  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
'to  a  man  great  indeed,  but  not  greater  than  Sir  Robert  Peel.' 
'Great  as  he  was  to  the  last,'  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in  one 
of  his  notes  in  1851,  'I  must  consider  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  as  beneath  those  that  had  preceded  them.  His 
enormous  energies  were  in  truth  so  lavishly  spent  upon  the 

^Mr.  Gladstone's  Don  Pacifico  speech  is  still  not  quite  out  of  date. — 
June  27,  Hansard,  1850. 
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BOOK    gigantic  work  of  government,  which  he  conducted  after  -• 

*  J  fashion  quite  different,  —  I  mean  as  to  the  work  done  in  tl- 

1860.     workshop  of  his  own  brain,  —  from  preceding  and  socceedic j 

prime  ministers,  tliat  their  root  was  enfeebled,  though  in  .:• 

feebleness  it  had  more  strength  probably  remaining  than  f^.. 

to  the  lot  of  any  other  public  man.' 

Peel  may  at  least  divide  with  Walpole  the  laurels  of  ir 
greatest  peace  minister  to  that  date  —  the  man  who  pres(i«i?-: 
over  beneficent  and  necessary  changes  in  national  polity.  t!.i* 
in  hands  less  strong  and  less  skilful  might  easily  have  oficr- 
the  sluices  of  civil  confusion.  And  when  we  think  of  Walp»».»  '• 
closing  days,  and  of  the  melancholy  end  of  most  other  niiu  : 
spirits  in  our  political  history — of  the  mortifications  and  dis- 
appointments in  which,  from  Chatham  and  Pitt  down  :  • 
Canning  and  O'Connell,  they  have  quitted  the  glorious  lit^. ; 
—  Peel  must  seem  happy  in  the  manner  and  moment  of  L..* 
death.  Daring  and  prosperous  legislative  exploits  hx\ 
marked  his  path.  Ilis  authority  in  parliament  never  sto*! 
higher,  his  honour  in  the  country  never  stood  so  high.  II.* 
last  words  had  been  a  commanding  appeal  for  tempenn  - 
in  national  action  and  language,  a  solemn  plea  for  peace  a? 
the  true  aim  to  set  before  a  powerful  people. 

To  his  father  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  :  — ^ 
• 

July  2, 1850.  —I  thought  Sir  R.  Peel  looked  extremelj  ferb- 
during  the  debate  last  week.     I  mean  as  compared  with  ▼'  / 
he  usually  is.     I   observed   that  he  slept  during  much  of  L  : : 
Palmerston's  speech,  that  he  spoke  with  little  physical  er:*-r 
and  next  day,  Saturday,  in  the  forenoon  I  thought  he  looketl  *-:• 
ill  at  a  meeting  which,  in  coftiraon  with  him,  I  had  to  af* : 
This  is  all  that  I  know  and  that  is  worth  telling  on  a  v;l  ;♦  * 
which  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  all  classes,  from  the  Queen  li*'*'' 
wards.     I  was  at  the  palace  last  night  and  she  siioke  to  nie  »:* 
great  earnestness  about  it.   As  to  the  division  I  shall  sav  lit:  - .    ' 
is  an  unsatisfactory  subject.     The  majority  of  the  giivemn  •  • ' 
was  made  up  out  of  our  ranks,  partly  by  pe<ij)le  staying  aw.ir  i-  . 
partly  by  some  twenty  who  actually  voted  with  the  govemsr-'r  ■ 
By  far  the  greater  portion,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  both  set^ 
persons  were  what  are  called   Peelites,  and  not  proteetiociistv 
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The  fact  is,  that  if  all  calling  themselves  liberal  be  put  on  one    CHAP. 

IV 
side,  and  all  calling  themselves  conservatives  on  the  other,  the  ^       '  j 

House  of  Commons  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equaUy  divided.  je^.  41. 

I  have  already  described  how  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  it  a 
great  mistake  in  Peel  to  resist  any  step  that  might  put  upon 
the  protectionists  the  responsibilities  of  office.  In  a  note 
composed  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  (1876),  he  says  : 
'This  I  think  was  not  only  a  safe  experiment  (after  1848) 
but  a  vital  necessity.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think,  and  I  did 
not  think,  that  the  death  of  Sir  R.  Peel  at  the  time  when  it 
occurred  was  a  great  calamity  so  far  as  the  chief  question 
of  our  internal  politics  was  concerned.  In  other  respects  it 
wjw  indeed  great ;  in  some  of  them  it  may  almost  be  called 
uumeasurable.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  never  since  his  death  been  quite  the  same, 
and  is  now  widely  different.  He  had  a  kind  of  authority 
there  that  was  possessed  by  no  one  else.  Lord  John  might 
in  some  respects  compete  with,  in  some  even  excel,  him  ;  but 
to  him,  as  leader  of  the  liberals,  the  loss  of  such  an  opponent 
was  immense.  It  is  sad  to  think  what,  with  his  high  mental 
force  and  noble  moral  sense,  he  might  have  done  for  us  in 
after  years.  Even  the  afterthought  of  knowledge  of  such  a 
man  and  of  intercourse  with  him,  is  a  high  privilege  and  a 
precious  possession.' 

An  interesting  word  or  two  upon  his  own  position  at  this 
season  occur  in  a  letter  to  his  father  (July  9,  1850)  :  — 

The  letter  in  which  you  expressed  a  desire  to  be  informed  by 
me,  so  far  as  I  might  be  able  to  speak,  whether  there  was  anything 
in  the  rumours  circulated  with  regard  to  ray  becoming  the  leader 
in  parliament  of  the  conservative  party,  did  not  come  to  my  hands 
nntil  yesterday.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
those  rumours  beyond  mere  speculation  on  things  supposed 
probable  or  possible,  and  they  must  pass  for  what  they  are  worth 
in  that  character  only.  People  feel,  I  suppose,  that  Sir  Kobert 
Peel's  life  and  continuance  in  parliament  were  of  themselves 
[•owerful  obstacles  to  the  general  reorganisation  of  the  conservative 
party,  and  as  there  is  great  annoyance  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  a  widely  spread  feeling  that  it  is  not 
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BOOK    conducive  to  the  public  interests,  there  arises  in  men's  minds  a:i 
V  J  expectation  that  the  party  will  be  in  some  manner  reconsti:  -> 

1850.  ^  share  in  the  feeling  that  it  is  desirable ;  but  I  see  ven*  j:>  1 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  do  not  at  present  see  how  they  ar^  *  i 
be  effectually  overcome.  The  House  of  Commons  i«»  a  :  A 
equally  divided,  indeed,  between  those  professing  liberal  ami  •' 
professing  conservative  politics;  but  the  late  division  ^I*: 
Pacifico]  showed  how  ill  the  latter  could  hang  together,  even  »  >  j 
all  those  who  had  any  prominent  station  among  them  in  any  s«-i^ 
were  united.  .  .  . 

Cornewall  Lewis  wrote,  *  Upon  Gladstone  the  death  of  Peel 
will  have  the  effect  of  removing  a  weight  from  a  spring  —  iif! 
will  come  forward  more  and  take  more  part  in  discus-. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  Gladstone  will  renounce  U 
free  trade  opinions,  and  become  leader  of  the  protectionist* 
I  expect  neither  the  one  event  nor  the  other.'  *  More  ii.:*  • 
esting  still  is  something  told  by  the  Duke  of  Bucclr ; 
*Very  shortly,'  said  the  duke  in  1851,  *  before  Sir  R«»^n 
Peel's  death,  he  expressed  to  me  his  belief  that  Siiin*-. 
Herbert  or  Gladstone  would  one  day  be  premier ;  but  P'*-'. 
said  with  sarcasm,  If  the  hour  comes,  Disraeli  mu^t  ;- 
made  governor-general  of  India.  He  will  be  a  set-'L. 
EUenborough.'  * 

^  UUen^  p.  226.  •  Dean  Boyle's  J^ecollecTioiu,  pi  & 


CHAPTER  V 

OOBHAM  CASE  —  SECESSION  OF  FBIENDB 

It  is  not  by  the  State  that  man  can  be  regenerated,  and  the  terrible 
woes  of  this  darkened  world  effectually  dealt  with.  —  Gladstohb 
(1894). 

The  test  case  of  toleration  at  the  moment  of  the  Oxford  CHAP. 
election  of  1847  wan  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  sit  in  ^  ^'  ^ 
pHrliament,  and  in  the  last  month  of  1847  Mr.  Gladstone  ^^  gg 
astonished  his  father,  as  well  as  a  great  host  of  his  political 
supporters,  by  voting  with  the  government  in  favour  of  the 
removal  of  Jewish  disabilities.  No  ordinary  degree  of  moral 
courage  was  needed  for  such  a  step  by  the  member  for  such 
a  cimstituency.  '  It  is  a  painful  decision  to  come  to,'  he 
writes  in  his  diary  (Dec.  16),  'but  the  only  substantive  doubt 
it  raises  is  about  remaining  in  parliament,  and  it  is  truly  and 
only  the  church  which  holds  me  there,  though  she  may  seem 
to  some  to  draw  me  from  it.'  Pusey  wrote  to  him  in  rather 
violent  indignation,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  only  man  of 
that  school  who  learned,  or  was  able  to  learn,  what  the 
modem  state  is  or  is  going  to  be.  This  was  the  third 
phase,  80  Gladstone  argued,  of  an  irresistible  movement. 
The  tory  party  had  fought  lirst  for  an  anglican  parlia- 
ment, second  they  fought  for  a  protestant  parliament, 
and  now  they  were  fighting  for  a  Christian  parliament. 
Parliament  had  ceased  to  be  anglican  and  it  had  ceased 
to  be  protestant,  and  the  considerations  that  supported 
these  two  earlier  operations  thenceforth  condemned  the 
exclusion  from  full  civil  rights  of  those  who  were  not 
Christians.  To  his  father  he  explained  (December  17, 
W7):  'After  much  consideration,  prolonged  indeed  I  may 
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BOOK    say  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  I  made  up  my  mir.  i 
^^       '  J  to  support  Lord  John  RusseU's  bill  for  the  admi^^^ioL 
1847.     ^^®  Jews.     I  spoke  to  this  effect  last  night.      It   is  w.*  i 
reluctance  that  I  give  the  vote,  but  I  am  convinced  t:  / 
after   the    civil    privileges   we    have    given    them    alrt-A-* 
(including  the  magistracy  and  the  franchise),  and  after  : . 
admission   we    have    already   conceded    to    uuitarian>   «i 
refuse  the  whole  of  the  most  vital  doctrines  of  the  <i»*;-. 
we    cannot    compatibly   with   entire   justice    and    faini-— 
refuse  to  admit  them.' 

His  father,  who  was  sometimes  exacting,  complainrt:    • 
concealment.     Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  he  regarded  :  ■ 
question  as  one  of  difficulty,  and  he  therefore  took  as  mn 
time  as  he  possibly  could  for  reflection  upon  it,  thoii^rh  :. 
never  intended  to  run  it  as  close  as  it  actually  came.   *  1  kn<iK . 
he  says,  in  a  notable  sentence,  ^it  seems  strange  to  you  t;..i'  i 
should  find  it  necessary  to  hold  my  judgment  in  8iis{)en«*    - 
a  question  which  seemed  to  many  so  plain ;  h%U  9u»pen^  ^t 
of  constant  occurrence  in  public  life  upon  very  many  kis  *» 
of  qu£8tion8^  and  without  it  errors  and  inconsistencies  v*'^'- 
be  much  more  frequent  than  even  they  are  now.^      Thi>  i. 
not  satisfy  his  father.     '  I  shall  certainly  read  your  sj*t-  _ 
to  find  some  fair  apology  for  your  vote:   good  and  sati^fi  • 
tory  reason  I  do  not  expect.     I  cannot  doubt  you  xlxu^z  ^ 
you  withheld  your  opinions  from  me  under  the  unde^-ii-. 
state  you  were  in,  without  any  intention  whatever  to  anr  -i 
me.     There  is,  however,  a  natural  closeness  in  your  disp^^ 
tion,  with  a  reserve  towards  those  who  may  think  they  m-* 
have   some   claim   to   your   confidence,   probably   incrvav^: 
by  official   habits,  which  it  may  perhaps  in  some  cta»  > 
worth  your  inquiring  into.'     The  sentence  above  about  *',i- 
pense  is  a  key  to  many  misunderstandings  of  Mr.  GIadst4»rr'* 
character.     His    stouthearted   friend   Thomas   A  eland   l.*t 
warned  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  personal  influence*  to  tr 
sure  to  deal  with  the  Jew  question  on  broad  grounds,  wi*':- 
out  refining,  and  without  dragging  out  some  recondite  vif'* 
not   seen   by   common   men,  *in   short,   to   be   as    littU  u 
possible  like  Maurice^  and  more  like  the  Duke  of  Wetlimif("j^ 
^My  speech,"  Mr.  Gladstone  answered,  ^was  most  unsit>- 
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factory  in  many  ways,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  mystified    CHAP. 
or  puzzled  anybody/  ^      *    j 

The  following  year  he  received  the  honour  of  a  D.C.L.  ^^jx.  38. 
degree  at  Oxford.  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  there,  he  tells  his 
father,  and  '  was  well  satisfied  with  my  reception,  though  it 
is  Dot  to  be  denied  that  my  vote  upon  the  Jew  bill  is  upon 
the  whole  unpalatable  there,  and  they  had  been  provoked 
by  a  paragraph  in  the  G-lohe  newspaper  stating  that  I  was 
to  have  the  degree,  and  that  this  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  minority  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  Jew  bill.' 

July  5.  —  I  went  off  after  breakfast  to  Oxford.  Joined  the  V.-C. 
and  doctors  in  the  hall  at  Wadham,  and  went  in  procession  to 
the  Divinity  schools  provided  with  a  white  neckcloth  by  Sir  R. 
Inglis,  who  seized  me  at  the  station  in  horror  and  alarm  when  he 
saw  me  with  a  black  one.  In  due  time  we  were  summoned  to 
the  theatre  where  my  degree  had  been  granted  with  some  non 
jjlacets  but  with  no  scrutiny.  The  scene  remarkable  to  the  eye 
and  mind,  so  pictorial  and  so  national.  There  was  great  tumult 
about  me,  the  hisses  being  obstinate,  and  the  fautores  also  very 
generous.  'Gladstone  and  the  Jew  bill'  came  sometimes  from 
the  gallery,  sometimes  more  favouring  sounds. 


After  the  whig  government  was  formed  in  1846,  Mr. 
Gladstone  expressed  himself  as  having  little  fear  that  they 
could  do  much  harm,  *  barring  church  patronage.'  He  was 
soon  justified  in  his  own  eyes  in  this  limitation  of  his  con- 
fidence, for  the  next  year  Dr.  Hampden  was  made  a  bishop.^ 
This  was  a  rude  blow  both  to  the  university  which  had 
eleven  years  before  pronounced  him  heretical,  and  to  the 
bishops  who  now  bitterly  and  fervidly  remonstrated.  Grave 
points  of  law  were  raised,  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  though 
warmly  reprobating  the  prime  minister's  recommendation 
of  a  divine  so  sure  to  raise  the  hurricane,  took  no  leading 
part  in  the  strife  that  followed.  *  Never  in  my  opinion,' 
he  said  to  his  father  (Feb.  2,  1848),  'was  a  firebrand  more 
wantonly  and  gratuitously  cast.'  It  was  an  indication  the 
1  See  above,  p.  167. 
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* 

BOOK  more  of  a  determination  to  substitute  a  sort  of  geoenl 
^  "^^'  J  religion  for  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  next  real.; 
I860.  luarking  incident  after  the  secession  of  Newman  wan  i 
decision  of  a  court  of  law,  known  as  the  Gorham  judgment 
This  and  the  preferment  of  Hampden  to  his  biahopric  pr- 
duced  the  second  great  tide  of  secession.  *Were  we  to- 
gether,' Mr.  Gladstone  writes  to  Manning  at  the  end  of  W  • 
(December  30),  'I  should  wish  to  converse  with  you  fr-. 
sunrise  to  sunset  on  the  Gorham  case.  It  is  a  stupend*  .• 
issue.  Perhaps  they  will  evade  it.  On  abstract  grounds  tL> 
would  be  still  more  distasteful  than  a  decision  of  the  sut' 
against  a  catholic  doctrine.  But  what  I  feel  is  that  a>  « 
body  we  are  not  ready  yet  for  the  last  alternatives.  Mt  :i 
years  must  elapse  from  the  secession  of  Newman  and  tl' 
group  of  secessions  which,  following  or  preceding,  belon;:?  i 
to  it.  A  more  composed  and  settled  state  of  the  pui-.. 
mind  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  church  of  R'»r.- 
must  supervene.  There  must  be  more  years  of  faithful  «*•»■.- 
for  the  church  to  point  to  in  argument,  and  to  gniw  Uit 
her  habits.  And  besides  all  these  very  needful  conditi*:* 
of  preparation  for  a  crisis,  I  want  to  see  the  question  m«>^- 
fully  answered.  What  will  the  state  of  its  own  free  and  gi^  •: 
will  do,  or  allow  to  be  done,  for  the  church  while  yet  .: 
alliance  with  it  ? ' 

The  Gorham  case  was  this :  a  bishop  refused  to  instinit' 
a  clergyman  to  a  vicarage  in  the  west  of  England,  on  xvt 
ground  of  unsound  doctrine  upon  regeneration  by  baptbxr. 
The  clergyman  sought  a  remedy  in  the  ecclesiastical  conr 
of  Arches.  The  judge  decided  against  him.  The  case  tl*-:: 
came  on  appeal  before  the  judicial  committee  of  the  pn^' 
council,  and  here  a  majority  with  the  two  archbishopH  as  as«*- 
sors  reversed  the  decision  of  the  court  below.  The  hish«-:. 
one  of  the  most  combative  of  the  human  race,  flew  to  W»^:- 
minster  Hall,  tried  move  upon  move  in  queen's  Wn«'. 
exchequer,  common  pleas;  declared  that  his  archbishop  'm 
abused  his  high  commission;  and  even  actually  renouu*-:: 
communion  with  him.  But  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  t-- 
hard.  The  religious  world  in  both  of  its  two  standing  cimp 
was  convulsed,  for   if  Gorham  had  lost  the  day  it  wonli 
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or  might  have  meant  the  expulsion  from  the  establishment   CHAP. 
of  calvinisls  and  evangelicals  bag  and  baggage.     *I  am  old  ^      '   j 
enough,'   said   the   provost  of    Oriel,   *to   remember  three    jet.41. 
baptismal  controversies,  and  this  is  the  first  in  which  one 
party  has  tried  to  eject  the  other  from  the  church.'     On  the 
other  hand  tlie  sacramental  wing  found  it  intolerable  that 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  church  should  be  settled  under 
the  veil  of  royal  supremacy,  by  a  court  possessed  of  no  dis- 
tinctly church  character. 

The  judgment   was   declared   on   March   8  (1850),  and 

Manning  is  made  to  tell  a  vivid  story  about  going  to  Mr. 

Gladstone's  house,  finding  him  ill  with  influenza,  sitting  down 

by  his  bedside  and  telling  him  what  the  court  had  done ; 

whereon  Mr.  Gladstone  started  up,  threw  out  his  arms  and 

exclaimed  that  the  church  of  England  was  gone  unless  it 

relieved  itself  by  some   authoritative  act.     A  witty  judge 

once  observed  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  keeping  diaries, 

that  it  was  wise  to  keep  diary  enough  at  any  rate  to  prove 

an  alibi.    According  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  diary  he  was  not  laid 

up  until  several  days  later,  when  he  did  see  various  people, 

Manning  included,  in  his  bedroom.     On  the  black  day  of  the 

judgment,  having  dined  at  the  palace  the  night  before,  and 

having  friends  to  dine  with  him  on  this  night,  he  records  a 

busy  day,  including  a  morning  spent  after  letter-writing,  in 

discussion  with  Manning,  Hope,  and  others  on  the  Gorham 

ease  and  its  probable  consequences.     This  slip  of  memory  in 

the  cardinal  is  trivial  and  not  worth  mentioning,  but  perhaps 

it  tends  to  impair  another  vivid  scene  described  on  the  same 

authority;    how  thirteen  of  them   met  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 

house,  agreed  to  a  declaration  against  the  judgment,  and 

proceeded  to  sign;  how  Mr.   Gladstone,  standing  with  his 

kick  to  the  fire,  began  to  demur ;   and  when  pressed  by 

Manning  to  sign,  asked   him   in  a  low  voice  whether  he 

thought  that  as  a  privy  councillor  he  ought  to  sign  such  a 

protest;  and  finally  how  Manning,  knowing  the  pertinacity 

<>i  his  character,  turned  and  said :  We  will  not  press  him 

further.*    This  graphic  relation  looks  as  if  Mr.  Gladstone 

were  leaving  his  friends  in  the  lurch.     None  of  them  ever 

1  Purcell,  Manning,  i.  pp.  628-33. 
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BOOK  said  so,  none  of  them  made  any  signs  of  thinking  so.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  agreed  to  the  resolu- 
tion at  all,  and  there  is  even  evidence  that  points  pnr- 
sumptively  the  other  way  :  that  he  was  taking  a  line  of  k:> 
own,  and  arguing  tenaciously  against  all  the  rest  for  dels} .' 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  often  enough  in  a  hurry  himself,  but 
there  never  was  a  man  in  this  world  more  resolute  agaiu^: 
being  hurried  by  other  people.^ 

We  need  not,  however,  argue  probabilities.  Mr.  Gladstone 
no  sooner  saw  the  story  than  he  pronoimced  it  fiction.  I:. 
a  letter  to  the  writer  of  the  book  on  Cardinal  Manning  (Jan. 
14,  1896)  he  says:  — 

I  read  with  surprise  Manning's  statement  (made  first  tft*^ 
35  years)  that  I  would  not  sign  the  declaration  of  1850  beca'i-^ 
I  'was  a  privy  councillor.'  I  should  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prised had  he  written  that  I  told  him  I  could  not  sign  because  rj 
name  began  with  G.  I  had  done  stronger  things  than  that  « h-:. 
I  was  not  only  privy  councillor  but  official  servant  of  the  rro«-. 
nay,  I  believe  cabinet  minister.  The  declaration  was  liable*  t- 
many  interior  objections.  Seven  out  of  the  thirteen  who  siin.- . 
did  so  without  (I  believe)  any  kind  of  sequel.  I  wish  ycm  t. 
know  that  I  entirely  disavow  and  disclaim  Manning's  state:L'  ^* 
as  it  stands.  And  here  I  have  to  ask  you  to  insert  two  lint** 
your  second  or  next  edition;  with  the  simple  statement  tLa*  I 
prepared  and  published  with  promptitude  an  elaborate  argTiic:  • 

1  See  J.  R.  Hope's  letter  (undated)  try  some  imme<liate  effort/  T  • 
in  Purcell,  i.  p.  r>30.  would  appear  to  be  the  laitt  ir^t  -: 

2  On  March  13,  Hope  writes  to  Mr.  and  Manning  is  not  named  as  prr^-  '- 
Gladstone  from  14  Curzon  Street :  —  On   the    18th:  — *l)rs.   Mill,    Pi- 
*  Keble  and  Pusey  have  been  with  etc.,  met  here  In  the  eveninc,  I  ^^' 
me  to-day,  and  the   latt(>r  has  siig-  not  with  them."    On  the  same   i^ 
gested  some  alterations  in  the  resolu-  Mr.   (tladstone   had   written    t.»  • 
tions ;    I    have    taken  upon    me  to  Rev.  W.  Maskell,   *  As  reiipertt  b- 
propose  a  meeting  at  your  house  at  wlf,  I  do  not  int4*nd  to  pur*.  •■  * 
\  before  10  to-morrow  morninsj.     If  consideration  of  them  with  th«^  w' 
youcannotordonorwM/i  tobepresi'nt,  meet    to-night,     first,    becaoiw    'J 
I  do  not  doubt  you  will  at  any  rate  pressure  of  other  business  haii  bt- 
allow  me  the  use   of  your  rooms.*  very  heavy  npon  me.  aod  m^^  r* 
The  meeting  s(*ems   to    have   taken  and  mainly,  because  I  do  n(4 
place,  for  tlie  entry  on  March  14  in  siiler  that  the  time  for  any  i-i  u     • 
Mr.    Gla<i8tone^s    diary    is    this: —  tion  of  a  character  pointififf  u^ 
*Hope,  Badeley,  Talbot,   Cavendish,  mate  issues  will  have  arriv«d  u 
Den ison,  Dr.  Pusey,  Keble,  Bennett,  the    (Jorham    judgment    shall    *i* 
here  from  9J  to  12  on  the  draft  of  the  taken  effect.'     No  lat«r 
resolutions.      Badeley  again    in    the  ever  mentioned, 
evening.    On  the  whole  I  resolved  to 
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to  show  that  the  judicial  committee  was  historically  unconsti- 
tutional, as  an  organ  for  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  questions. 
This  declaration  was  entitled,  I  think,  'A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  jet.  41. 
London  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy.'  If  I  recollect  right, 
while  it  dealt  little  with  theology,  it  was  a  more  pregnant  pro- 
duction than  the  declaration,  and  it  went  much  nearer  the  mark. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  published,  and  is  still  on  sale  at  Murray's. 
1  am  glad  to  see  that  Sidney  Herbert  (a  gentlermn  if  ever  there 
was  one)  also  declined  to  sign.  It  seems  to  me  now,  that  there  is 
something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  propounding  of  such  a  congeries 
of  statements  by  such  persons  as  we  were;  not  the  more,  but 
certainly  not  the  less,  because  of  being  privy  councillors. 

It  was  a  terrible  time ;  aggravated  for  me  by  heavy  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  a  nature  quite  extraneous :  and  far  beyond  all 
others  by  the  illness  and  death  of  a  much-loved  child,  with  great 
anxieties  about  another.  My  recollections  of  the  conversations 
before  the  declaration  are  little  but  a  mass  of  confusion  and 
bewilderment.  I  stand  only  upon  what  I  did.  No  one  of  us,  I 
think,  understood  the  actual  position,  not  even  our  lawyers,  until 
Baron  Alderson  printed  an  excellent  statement  on  the  points 
raised.* 

in 

For  long  the  new  situation  filled  his  mind.  'The  case  of  the 
church  of  England  at  this  moment,'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  *  is  a  very  dismal  one,  and  almost  leaves  men  to  choose 
between  a  broken  heart  and  no  heart  at  all.  But  at  present  it 
is  all  dark  or  only  twilight  which  rests  upon  our  future.'  He 
busily  set  down  thoughts  upon  the  supremacy.  He  studied 
Cawdry's  case,  and  he  mastered  Lord  Coke's  view  of  the  law. 
He  feels  better  pleased  with  the  Reformation  in  regard  to  the 
supremacy ;  but  also  much  more  sensible  of  the  drifting  of 
the  church  since,  away  from  the  range  of  her  constitutional 
securities;  and  more  than  ever  convinced  how  thoroughly 
false  is  the  present  position.  As  to  himself  and  his  own 
work  in  life,  in  reply  I  suppose  to  something  urged  by 
Manning,  he  says  (April  29,  1850),  '  I  have  two  characters 

^Piircell  professed  to  rectify  the    that  Mr.   Gladstone   disavowed  the 
matter  in  the  fourth  edition,   i.  p.     original  story. 
^,  but  the  reader  is  nowhere  told 
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BOOK  to  fulfil — that  of  a  lay  member  of  the  ehurck,  and  that  of  % 
^  '  J  member  of  a  sort  of  wreck  of  a  political  party.  I  mast  nw; 
1850.  bi'eak  my  understood  compact  with  the  last,  and  fonswear 
my  profession,  unless  and  until  the  necessity  ban  ah^D. 
That  necessity  will  plainly  have  arisen  for  me  when  it  shju'. 
have  become  evident  that  justice  cannot,  t.e.,  will  not,  be 
done  by  the  state  to  the  church.'  With  boundless  exalu- 
tion  of  spirit  he  expatiated  on  the  arduous  and  noble  ta>A 
which  it  was  now  laid  upon  the  children  of  the  church  ^f 
England  amid  trouble,  suspense,  and  it  might  be  even  agi>uY 
to  perform.  '  Fully  believing  that  the  death  of  the  chun  L 
of  England  is  among  the  alternative  issues  of  the  GorliAm 
case,'  he  wrote  to  a  clerical  friend  (April  9),  *I  yet  al>» 
believe  that  all  Christendom  and  all  its  history  have  rarvl} 
afforded  a  nobler  opportunity  of  doing  battle  for  the  faith  ii. 
the  church  than  that  now  offered  to  English  churchmt-i.. 
That  opportunity  is  a  prize  far  beyond  any  with  which  li  •• 
days  of  her  prosperity,  in  any  period,  can  have  been  adorned  * 
He  does  not  think  (June  1,  1850),  that  a  loftier  work  wx* 
ever  committed  to  men.  Such  vast  interests  were  at  stake 
such  unbounded  prospects  open  before  them.  What  th*-; 
wanted  was  the  divine  art  to  draw  from  present  terri:«> 
calamities  and  appalling  future  prospects  the  conquerini: 
secret  to  rise  through  the  struggle  into  something  lx*xu: 
than  historiciil  anglicanism,  which  essentially  depended  *'U 
conditions  that  have  passed  away.  *  In  my  own  case,'  h- 
says  to  Manning  a  little  later,  '  there  is  work  ready  to  mj 
hand  and  much  more  than  enough  for  its  weakness,  a  grwi 
mercy  and  comfort.  But  I  think  I  know  what  my  oouivf 
would  be,  were  there  not.  It  would  be  to  set  to  work  upon 
the  holy  task  of  clearing,  opening,  and  establishing  podtiv' 
truth  in  the  church  of  England,  which  is  an  office  doub*.; 
blessed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  both  the  business  of  truth,  aD«: 
the  laying  of  firm  foundations  for  future  union  in  Christen- 
dom.' If  this  vision  of  a  dream  had  ever  come  to  pass. 
perhaps  Europe  might  have  seen  the  mightiest  Christijui 
doctor  since  Bossuet ;  and  just  as  Bossuet's  struggle  wis 
called  the  grandest  spectacle  of  the  seventeenth  oentory,  s^ 
to  many  eyes  this  might  have  appeared  the  greatest  of  the 
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nineteenth.    Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  see,  in  truth  he  never  saw, 

iiiv  more  than  Bossuet  saw  in  his  age,  that  the  Time-Spirit 

ffas  shifting  the  foundations  of  the  controversy.     However   jetI41 

liiat  may  be,  the  interesting  thing  for  us  in  the  history  of  his 

ife  is  the  characteristic  blaze  of  battle  that  this  case  now 

anJled  in  his  breast. 

On  the  eve  of  his  return  from  Germany  in  the  autumn  of 
lS45,  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  reveals  the  pressing 
nteusity  of  his  conviction,  deepened  by  his  intercourse  with 
he  grave  and  pious  circles  at  Munich  and  at  Stuttgart,  of 
he  supreme  interest  of  spiritual  things :  — 

hi  my  wanderings  my  thoughts  too  have  had  time  to  travel; 
Dil  I  have  had  much  conversation  upon  church  matters  first  at 
^lunich  and  since  coming  here  with  Mrs.  Craven  and  some  connec- 
ions  of  hers  staying  with  her,  who  are  Roman  catholics  of  a  high 
iclujol.  All  that  I  can  see  and  learn  induces  me  more  and  more  to 
eel  what  a  crisis  for  religion  at  large  is  this  period  of  the  world's 
lUtory — how  the  power  of  religion  and  its  permanence  are  bound 
ip  with  the  church — how  inestimably  precious  would  be  the 
iiurch's  unity,  inestimably  precious  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
lie  other  to  human  eyes  immeasurably  remote — lastly  how  loud, 
low  solemn  is  the  call  upon  all  those  who  hear  and  who  can  obey 
t.  to  labour  more  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  these  principles,  to 
rive  themselves,  if  it  may  be,  clearly  and  wholly  to  that  work. 
't  is  dangerous  to  put  indefinite  thoughts,  instincts,  longings, 
nto  language  which  is  necessarily  determinate.  I  cannot  trace 
he  line  of  my  own  future  life,  but  I  hope  and  pray  it  may  not 
ilways  be  where  it  is.  .  .  .  Ireland,  Ireland!  that  cloud  in 
he  west,  that  coming  storm,  the  minister  of  God's  retribu- 
ir»n  upon  cruel  and  inveterate  and  but  half-atoned  injustice! 
[reland  forces  upon  us  those  great  social  and  great  religious 
loestions  —  God  grant  that  we  may  have  courage  to  look  them  in 
he  face,  and  to  work  through  them.  Were  they  over,  were  the 
lath  of  the  church  clear  before  her,  as  a  body  able  to  take  her 
Tial  before  God  and  the  world  upon  the  performance  of  her  work 
«  His  organ  for  the  recovery  of  our  country —  how  joyfully  would 
I  retire  from  the  barren,  exhausting  strife  of  merely  political  con- 
tention.   I  do  not  think  that  you  would  be  very  sorrowful  ?    Ab 
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to  ambition  in  its  ordinary  sense,  we  are  spared  the  chief  p^rt  {^ 
its  temptations.     If  it  has  a  valuable  reward  upon  earth  over  r. . 
1861.     ^^^6  ^  good  name,  it  is  when  a  man  is  enabled  to  bequeaili  * 
his  children  a  high  place  in  the  social  system  of  bis  coustr; 
That  cannot  be  our  case.     The  days^  are  gone  by  when  bui!«  . 
thing  might  have  been  possible.    To  leave  to  Willy  a  title  n*. 
its  burdens  and  restraints  and  disqualifications,  but  without  *.: 
mat^ial  substratum  of  wealth,  and  the  duties  and  means  of  ^'•. 
as  well  as  the  general  power  attending  it,  would  not  1  think  • 
acting  for  him  in  a  wise  and  loving  spirit — assuming,  which  l.. 
be  a  vain  assumption,  that  the  alternative  could  ever  be  before  .• 

The  fact  that  in  Scotland,  a  country  in  which  Mr.  Ulad>t"i 
passed   so   much  time   and  had  such  lively  interests,  :! 
members  of  his  own  episcopal  church  were  dissenters,  i-- 
well  fitted  to  hasten  the  progress  of  his  mind  in  the  111*:* 
direction.     Certain  it  is  that  in  a  strongly-written  letter  * 
a  Scotch  bishop  at  the  end  of  1851,  Mr.  Gladstone  \n\.. 
enlarged   upon  the   doctrine   of  religious   freedom,  witL  . 
directness  tliat  kindled  both  alarm  and  indignation  am  *. . 
some  of  his  warmest  friends.^     Away,  he  cried,  with  t 
servile  doctrine  that  religion  cannot  live  but  by  the  aIu 
parliaments.    When  the  state  has  ceased  to  bear  a  d^t:  t 
and  full  religious  character,  it  is  our  interest  and  our  ii«t 
alike  to  maintain  a  full  religious  freedom.     It  is  this  pWrp: 
religious  freedom  that  brings  out  in  full  vigour  tlie  ini'-::... 
energies  of   each   communion.     Of   all   civil  calamitit^  * 
greatest  is  the  mutilation,  under  the  seal  of  civil  autl.ni :  . 
of  the  Christian  religion  itself.     One  fine   passage  in  ^' -* 
letter  denotes  an  advance  in  his  political  temper,  as  rvnij'^- 
able  as  the  power  of  the  language  in  which  it  finds  ex{  :■  - 
sion :  — 

It  is  a  great  and  noble  secret,  that  of  constitutional  freN^:- 
which  has  given  to  us  the  largest  liberties,  with  the  sXe^^' 
throne  and  the  most  vigorous  eicecutive  in  Christendom.  1  cvcf^* 
to  my  strong  faith  in  the  virtue  of  this  principle.     I  havir  I:''^* 

*  Letter  to  the  liight  liev.  WiUiam  Also  Letter  to  Mr.  OladstAiw  «  •  • 

Skinner^    BUhop   uf  Ahenhen   and  letter  by  Charles    WordAw\  ni^   - 

Primus,  on  the  fund ion,'i  of  Ifv/men  in  Wanlen    of    Glenalmond.      V^''- 

tks  Church,  reprinted  in  G}eaHiHgit,vl  J.  H.  Parkier,  1868. 
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DOW  for  many  years  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  and  noisiest  of  its    CHAP. 
workshops,  and  have  seen  that  amidst  the  clatter  and  the  din  ,      '   ^ 
a  ceaseless  labour  is  going  on ;   stubborn  matter  is  reduced  to   j^^  42. 
obedience,  and  the  brute  powers  of  society  like  the  fire,  air,  water, 
and  mineral  of  nature  are,  with  clamour  indeed  but  also  with 
might,  educated  and  shaped  into  the  most  refined  and  regular 
furius  of  usefulness  for  man.     I  am  deeply  oonvinced  that  among 
m  all  systems,  whether  religious  or  political,  which  rest  on  a 
principle  of  absolutism,  must  of  necessity  be,  not  indeed  tyrannical, 
bot  feeble  and  ineffective  systems;  and  that  methodically  to 
eDlist  the  members  of  a  community,  with  due  regard  to  their 
sereral  capacities,  in  the  performance  of  its  public  duties,  is  the 
way  to  make  that  community  powerful  and  healthful,  to  give  a 
firm  seat  to  its  rulers,  and  to  engender  a  warm  and  intelligent 
devotion  in  those  beneath  their  sway.^ 

These  were  the  golden  trumpet-notes  of  a  new  time. 
When  they  reached  the  ears  of  old  Dr.  Routh,  as  he  sat 
in  wig  and  cassock  among  his  books  and  manuscripts  at 
Magdalen,  revolving  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  mortal  life, 
he  exclaimed  that  he  had  heard  enough  to  be  quite  sure 
that  no  man  holding  such  opinions  as  these  could  ever 
l>e  a  proper  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford.  A  few 
months  later,  it  was  seen  how  the  learned  man  found  several 
hundreds  of  unlearned  to  agree  with  him. 

IV 

This  chapter  naturally  closes  with  what  was  to  Mr. 
Gkdstone  one  of  the  dire  catastrophies  of  his  life.  With 
growing  dismay  he  had  seen  Manning  drawing  steadily  to* 
wards  the  edge  of  the  cataract.  When  he  took  the  ominous 
step  of  quitting  his  charge  at  Lavington,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote 
to  him  from  Naples  (January  26,  1851)  :  '  Without  descrip- 
tion from  you,  I  can  too  well  comprehend  what  you  have 
Buffered.  .  .  .  Such  griefs  ought  to  be  sacred  to  all  men,  they 
inust  be  sacred  to  me,  even  did  they  not  touch  me  sharply  with 
» reflected  sorrow.  You  can  do  nothing  that  does  not  reach 
^%  considering  how  long  you  have  been  a  large  part  both 

*  OleaningSy  vi.  p.  17. 
VOL.  I  —  2o 
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of  my  actual  life  and  of  my  hopes  and  reckonings.  Shou*.«l 
you  do  the  act  which  I  pray  (xod  with  my  whole  soul  \t.ti 
1861.  °^*y  ^^^  ^^'  ^^  ^^^^  °^^  break,  however  it  may  impair  or  *trair . 
the  bonds  between  us.'  *  If  you  go  over,'  he  says,  in  anuthc: 
letter  of  the  same  month,  '  I  should  earnestly  pi-ay  that  y-iu 
might  not  be  as  othei*s  who  have  gone  before  you,  but  mi^L* 
carry  with  you  a  larger  heart  and  mind,  able  to  raise  and  kn ; 
you  above  that  slavery  to  a  system,  that  exaggeration  ol  !•• 
forms,  that  disposition  to  rivet  every  shackle  tighter  and  u 
stretch  every  breach  wider,  which  makes  me  mournfully  f^\ 
that  the  men  who  have  gone  from  the  church  of  En^ItLZi ; 
after  being  reared  in  her  and  by  her,  are  far  more  keen«  aii'I 
I  must  add,  far  more  cruel  adversaries  to  her,  than  were  tie 
mass  of  those  whom  they  joined.' 

In  the  case  of  Hope  there  had  been  for  some  considerabl- 
time  a  lingering  sense  of  change.  '  My  affection  for  hi:::, 
during  these  later  years  before  his  change,  was  I  may  alm'«-t 
say  intense  :  there  was  hardly  anything  I  think  which  L* 
could  have  asked  me  to  do,  and  which  I  would  not  have  c1i>l*  . 
But  as  I  saw  more  and  more  tlirough  the  dim  light  what  ^^^ 
to  happen,  it  became  more  and  more  like  the  affection  f^  * 
for  one  departed.'  Hope,  he  says,  was  not  one  of  tl  j^- 
shallow  souls  who  think  that  such  a  relation  can  continu* 
after  its  daily  bread  has  been  taken  away.  At  the  en«l  : 
March  he  enters  in  his  diary  :  'Wrote  a  paper  on  Manniu' ' 
question  and  gave  it  him.  He  smote  me  to  the  ground  *•; 
announcing  with  suppressed  emotion  that  he  is  now  up : 
the  brinks  and  Hope  too.  Such  terrible  blows  not  only  ovrr- 
set  and  oppress  but,  I  fear,  demoralise  me.'  On  the  same  Jj; 
in  April  1851,  Manning  and  Hope  were  received  togeil.r- 
into  the  Roman  church.  Political  separations,  though  th^ 
too  have  their  pangs,  must  have  seemed  to  Mr.  GIad$t<  • 
trivial  indeed,  after  the  tragic  severance  of  such  a  fellowsh/' 
as  this  had  been. 

'  They  were  my  two  props,'  he  wrote  in  his  diary  the  next 
day.  '  Their  going  may  be  to  me  a  sign  that  my  work  is  gorr 
with  them.  .  .  .  One  blessing  I  have:  total  freedom  fn-. 
doubts.  These  dismal  events  have  smitten,  but  not  8hak«£. 
The  day  after  that,  he  made  a  codicil  to  his  will  striking  ot. 
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Hope  as  executor,  and  substituting  Northcote.     Friendship    CHAP. 
did  not  die,  but  only  lived  '  as  it  lives  between  those  who  ^    ^'   j 
inhabit  separate  worlds.'     Communication  was  not  severed ;    jg^  42. 
social  intercourse  was  not  avoided;  and  both  on  occasions 
in  life,  the  passing  by  of  which,  as  Hope-Scott  said,  would 
be  a  loss  to  friendship,  and  on  smaller  opportunities,  they 
corresponded  in  terms  of  the  old  affection,     Qtds  desiderio 
is  Mr.  Gladstone's  docket  on  one  of  Hope's  letters,  and  in 
another  (1858)  Hope  communicates  in  words  of  tender  feel- 
ing the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  the  consolatory  teachings  of  the 
faith  that  she,  like  himself,  had  embraced ;  and  he  recalls  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  root  of  their  friendship  which  struck 
the  deepest  was  fed  by  a  common  interest  in  religion.^ 

In  Manning's  case  the  wound  cut  deeper,  and  for  many 
years  the  estrangement  was  complete.^  To  Wilberforce,  the 
archdeacon,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  (April  11,  1851):  — 

I  do  indeed  feel  the  loss  of  Manning,  if  and  as  far  as  I  am 
capable  of  feeling  anything.  It  comes  to  me  cumulated,  and 
doubled,  with  that  of  James  Hope.  Nothing  like  it  can  ever 
bappen  to  me  again.  Arrived  now  at  middle  life,  I  never  can 
form  I  suppose  with  any  other  two  men  the  habits  of  communi- 
cation, counsel,  and  dependence,  in  which  I  have  now  for  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  lived  with  them  both.  .  .  .  My  intellect 
does  deliberately  reject  the  grounds  on  which  Manning  has  pro- 
ceeded. Indeed  they  are  such  as  go  far  to  destroy  my  confidence, 
which  was  once  and  far  too  long  at  the  highest  point,  in  the 
healthiness  and  soundness  of  his.  To  show  that  at  any  rate  this 
is  not  from  the  mere  change  he  has  made,  I  may  add,  that  my 
conversations  with  Hope  have  not  left  any  corresponding  im- 
pression upon  my  mind  with  regard  to  him. 

A  wider  breach  was  this  same  year  made  in  his  inmost 
circle.  In  April  of  the  year  before  a  little  daughter,  between 
four  and  five  years  old,  had  died,  and  was  buried  at  Fasque. 

*  In  1868  Mr.  Gladstone  urged  him  among  those  who  think  that  Scott 

^  prodace  an  abridged  version  of  still  deserves  to  be  remembered,  not 

Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.    Then  Hope  as  an  author  only,  but  as  a  noble  and 

^J^IMi  that  his   father-in-law's  own  vigorous  man.' 

abridjonent  was  unknown;  and  (1871)        ^  prom  1853  to  1861  they  did  not 

^  Mr.  Gladstone's  leave  to  dedi-  correspond  nor  did  they  even  meet 
c&te  a  reprint  of  it  to  him  as  '  one 
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The  illness  was  long  and  painful,  and  Mr.  Oladsione  bore  bis 
part  in  the  nursing  and  watching.     He  was  tenderlj  food  of 
1861.     ^^  little  children,  and  the  sorrow  had  a  peculiar  bitterness. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  death  entered  his  married  home« 

When  he  returned  to  Fasque  in  the  autumn  he  foQod 
that  his  father  had  taken  ^  a  decided  step,  nay  a  stride,  ui 
old  age ' ;  not  having  lost  any  of  his  interest  in  pc^tics^  bo: 
grown  quite  mild.  The  old  man  was  nearing  his  eightv- 
seventh  year.  *  The  very  wreck  of  his  powerful  and  simpK 
nature  is  full  of  grandeur.  .  •  .  Mischief  is  at  work  ap« 
his  brain  —  that  indefatigable  brain  which  has  had  to  stsad 
all  the  wear  and  pressure  of  his  long  life.'  In  the  spring 
of  1851  he  finds  him  ^very  like  a  spent  cannou-balL  wiili 
a  great  and  sometimes  almost  frightful  energy  remainii.^* 
in  him :  though  weak  in  comparison  with  what  he  was.  l«* 
hits  a  very  hard  knock  to  those  who  come  across  him' 
When  December  came,  the  veteran  was  taken  seriously  i . 
and  the  hope  disappeared  of  seeing  him  even  reach  h^ 
eighty-seventh  birthday  (Dec.  11).  On  the  7th  he  dietl.  A» 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  Phillimore,  'though  with  little  l»*f: 
either  of  sight  or  hearing,  and  only  able  to  walk  from  "t.v 
room  to  another  or  to  his  brougham  for  a  short  drive,  tboUj::. 
his  memory  was  gone,  his  hold  upon  language  even  f  : 
common  purposes  imperfect,  the  reasoning  power  mci. 
decayed,  and  even  his  perception  of  personality  rather  in^l  *- 
tinct,  yet  so  much  remained  about  him  as  one  of  the  m*  ** 
manful,  energetic,  affectionate,  and  simple-hearted  ami': 
human  beings,  that  he  still  filled  a  great  s{)ace  to  the  e.-. 
mind,  and  heart,  and  a  great  space  is  accordingly  left  v.  ! 
by  his  withdrawal.'  'The  death  of  my  father,'  Mr.  Gl ■*• 
stone  wrote  to  his  brother  John,  '  is  the  loss  of  a  great  ol»jt  • 
of  love,  and  it  is  the  shattering  of  a  great  bond  of  nnii: 
Among  few  families  of  five  persons  will  be  found  diffenmce' 
of  character  and  opinion  to  the  same  aggregate  araoont  i> 
among  us.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  this  fact ;  I  • 
opening  them,  I  think  we  may  the  better  strive  to  pretta: 
such  differences  from  begetting  estrangement.' 


CHAPTER  VI 

NAPLBS 

It  would  be  amiulng,  if  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  ever  conid  be 
80,  to  hear  the  pretensions  of  the  goyemment  here  [Naples]  to  mild- 
ness and  clemency,  because  it  does  not  put  men  to  death,  and  confines 
itself  to  leaving  six  or  seven  thousand  state  prisoners  to  perish  in 
dungeons.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  the  king  of  Naples  is 
naturally  mild  and  kindly,  but  he  is  afraid,  and  the  worst  of  all 
tyrannies  is  the  tyranny  of  cowards.  — Tocqubvillb  [I860]. 

Ik  the  autumn  of  1850,  with  the  object  of  benefiting  the 
eyesight  of  one  of  their  daughters,  the  Gladstones  made  a 
journey  to  southern  Italy,  and  an  eventful  journey  it  proved.  jet]^41. 
For  Italy  it  was,  that  now  first  drew  Mr.  Gladstone  by  the 
native  ardour  of  his  humanity,  unconsciously  and  involun- 
Urily,  into  that  great  European  stream  of  liberalism  which 
was  destined  to  carry  him  so  far.  Two  deep  principles, 
sentiments,  aspirations,  forces,  call  them  what  we  will,  awoke 
the  huge  uprisings  that  shook  Europe  in  1848  —  the  principle 
of  Liberty,  the  sentiment  of  Nationality.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
slowly  and  almost  blindly  heaving  off  his  shoulders  the 
weight  of  old  conservative  tradition,  did  not  at  first  go 
beyond  liberty,  with  all  that  ordered  liberty  conveys, 
NationaHty  penetrated  later,  and  then  indeed  it  penetrated 
to  the  heart's  core.  He  went  to  Naples  with  no  purposes  of 
political  propagandism,  and  his  prepossessions  were  at  that 
time  pretty  strongly  in  favour  of  established  governments, 
either  at  Naples  or  anywhere  else.  The  case  had  doubtless 
been  opeued  to  him  by  Panizzi  —  a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
described  him,  ^  of  warm,  large,  and  free  nature,  an  accom- 
plished man  of  letters,  and  a  victim  of  political  persecution, 
who  came  to  this  country  a  nearly  starving  refugee.'    But 
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BOOK    Panizzi  had  certainly  made  no  great  revolutionist  of  him. 
•  J    His  opinions,  as  he  told  Lord  Aberdeen,  were  the  involunUrr 

I860.     ^^^  unexpected  result  of  his  sojourn.  | 

He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subterranean  forces  a* 
work  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  the  Statr* 
of  the  Church,  and  in  truth  all  over  the  PeniusuLi.  TLr 
protracted  struggle  that  had  begun  after  the  establishiut::/ 
of  Austrian  domination  in  the  Peninsula  in  1815,  an<l  \v;i«»  *• 
last  to  end  in  the  construction  of  an  Italian  kingdom  —  th- 
most  wonderful  political  transformation  of  the  centurv  — 
seemed  after  the  fatal  crisis  of  Novara  (1849)  further  than 
ever  from  a  close.  Now  was  the  morrow  of  the  vast  failur- 
and  disenchantments  of  1848.  Jesuits  and  absolutist*  wrr- 
once  more  masters,  and  reaction  again  alternated  with  ci»s- 
spiracy,  risings,  desperate  carbonari  plots.  Mazzini,  f«'.: 
years  older  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Cavour,  a  year  L> 
junior,  were  directing  in  widely  different  ways,  the  one  ir.» 
revolutionary  movement  of  Young  Italy,  the  other  iL' 
constitutional  movement  of  the  Italian  Rcvsurrection.  T!.- 
scene  presented  brutal  repression  on  the  one  hand ;  on  to- 
other a  chaos  of  republicans  and  monarchists,  unitariar.* 
and  federalists,  frenzied  idealists  and  sedate  economists,  w:.  1 
ultras  and  men  of  the  sober  middle  course.  In  the  miJ** 
was  the  pope,  the  august  shadow,  not  long  before  the  centr-, 
now  once  again  the  foe,  of  his  countrymen's  aspirations  af**-: 
freedom  and  a  purer  glimpse  of  the  lights  of  the  sun.  T!.- 
evolution  of  this  extraordinary  historic  drama,  to  wh: 
passion,  genius,  hope,  contrivance,  stratagem,  and  f«>r  r 
contributed  alike  the  highest  and  the  lowest  elemer.'.^ 
in  human  nature  and  the  growth  of  states,  was  to  be  onr  * 
the  most  sincere  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  interests  for  the  re^t  ' 
his  life. 

As  we  shall  see,  he  was  at  first  and  he  long  remained  '.::. 
touched  by  the  idea  of  Italian  unity  and  Italy  a  nation.  H- 
met  some  thirty  or  more  Italian  gentlemen  in  societv  i- 
Naples,  of  whom  seven  or  eight  only  were  in  any  sense  liberals 
and  not  one  of  them  a  republican.  It  was  now  that  he  xni.: 
the  acquaintance  of  Lacaita,  afterwards  so  valued  a  fn-r.: 
of  his,  and  so  well  known  in  many  circles  in  England  for  L.- 
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geniality,  cultivation,  and  enlightenment.  He  was  the  legal 
adviser  to  the  British  emba*jsy ;  he  met  Mr.  Gladstone 
constantly;  they  talked  politics  and  literature  day  and  jet.h. 
night, '  under  the  acacias  and  palms,  between  the  fountains 
and  statues  of  the  Villa  Reale,  looking  now  to  th§  sea,  now 
to  the  world  of  fashion  in  the  Corso.'  Here  Lacaita  first 
oj-ened  the  traveller's  eyes  to  the  condition  of  things,  though 
iie  was  able  to  say  with  literal  truth  that  not  a  single  state- 
ment of  fact  was  made  upon  Lacaita's  credit.  Mr.  Gladstone 
saw  Bourbon  absolutism  no  longer  in  the  decorous  hues 
of  conventional  diplomacy,  but  as  the  black  and  execrable 
thing  it  really  was,  —  *the  negation  of  God  erected  into  a 
system  of  government.'  Sitting  in  court  for  long  hours 
during  the  trial  of  Poerio,  he  listened  with  as  much  patience 
as  he  could  command  to  the  principal  crown  witness, 
Driving  such  evidence  that  the  tenth  part  of  what  he 
heard  should  not  only  have  ended  the  case,  but  secured 
eunilign  punishment  for  perjury  —  evidence  that  a  prosti- 
tute court  found  good  enough  to  justify  the  infliction  on 
Poerio,  not  long  before  a  minister  of  the  crown,  of  the 
dreadful  penalty  of  four-and-twenty  years  in  irons.  Mr. 
Gladstone  accurately  informed  himself  of  the  condition  of 
those  who  for  unproved  political  offences  were  in  thousands 
undergoing  degrading  and  murderous  penalties.  He  con- 
trived to  visit  some  of  the  Neapolitan  prisons,  another  name 
for  the  extreme  of  filth  and  horror  ;  he  saw  political  prisoners 
<^and  political  prisoners  included  a  large  percentage  of  the 
literal  opposition)!  chained  two  and  two  in  double  irons  to 
common  felons ;  he  conversed  with  Poerio  himself  in  the  bagno 
of  Nisida  chained  in  this  way ;  he  watched  sick  prisoners, 
men  almost  with  death  in  their  faces,  toiling  upstairs  to  see 
the  doctors,  because  the  lower  regions  were  too  foul  and 
loathsome  to  allow  it  to  be  expected  that  professional  men 
would  enter.  Even  these  inhuman  and  revolting  scenes 
stirred  him  less,  as  it  was  right  they  should,  than  the 
corruptions  of  the  tribunals,  the  vindictive  treatment  for 
long  periods  of  time  of  uncondemned  and  untried  men,  and 
all  the  other  proceedings  of  the  government,  ^desolating 
entire  classes  upon  which  the  life  and  growth  of  the  nation 
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BOOK  depend,  undermining  the  foundation  of  all  civil  rule.'  It 
^  •  J  was  this  violation  of  all  law,  and  of  the  constitution  to  which 
1851  King  Ferdinand  had  solemnly  sworn  fidelity  only  a  year  or 
two  before,  that  outraged  him  more  than  even  rigorous 
sentences,  and  barbarous  prison  practice.  ^Even  on  the 
severity  of  these  sentences,'  he  wrote,  *I  would  not 
endeavour  to  fix  attention  so  much  as  to  draw  it  off 
from  the  great  fact  of  illegality,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  Neapolitan  system;  illegality,  the 
fountain-head  of  cruelty  and  baseness  and  every  other  vice  ; 
illegality  which  gives  a  bad  conscience,  creates  fears ;  those 
fears  lead  to  tyranny,  that  tyranny  begets  resentment,  that 
resentment  creates  true  causes  of  fear  where  they  were  not 
before ;  and  thus  fear  is  quickened  and  enhanced,  the  original 
vice  multiplies  itself  with  fearful  speed,  and  the  old  crime 
engenders  a  necessity  for  new.'  ^ 

Poerio  apprehended  that  his  own  case  had  been  made 
worse  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Temple,  the  British 
minister  and  brother  of  Lord  Palmerston ;  not  in  the  least 
as  blaming  him  or  considering  it  officious.  He  adopted  the 
motto,  'to  suffer  is  to  do,'  ^il patire  i  anche  operare.*  For 
himself  he  was  not  only  willing  —  he  rejoiced  —  to  play  the 
martyr's  part. 

I  was  particularly  desirous,  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  private 
memorandum,  to  have  Poerio's  opinion  on  the  expediency  of 
making  some  effort  in  England  to  draw  general  attention  to  these 
horrors,  and  dissociate  the  conservative  party  from  all  suppositions 
of  winking  at  them ;  because  I  had  had  from  a  sensible  man  one 
strong  opinion  against  such  a  course.  I  said  to  him  that  in  my 
view  only  two  modes  could  be  thought  of,  —  the  first,  amicable 
remonstrance  through  the  cabinets,  the  second  public  notoriety 
and  shame.  That  had  Lord  Aberdeen  been  in  power  the  first 
might  have  been  practicable,  but  that  with  Lord  Palmerston  it 
would  not,  because  of  his  position  relatively  to  the  other  cabinets 
(Yes,  he  said,  Lord  Palmerston  was  is6iato\  not  because  he  would 
be  wanting  in  the  will.  Matters  standing  thus,  I  saw  no  way 
open  but  that  of  exposure ;  and  might  that  possibly  exasperate  the 
^  For  the  two  Letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen^  see  Oleaningn^  Iv. 
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Neapolitan  goyernment,  and  increase  their  severity  ?    His  reply    CHAP. 

was,  *  As  to  us,  never  mind ;  we  can  hardly  be  worse  than  we  ^  ^^  j 

are.    But  thiuk  of  our  country,  for  which  we  are  most  willing  to    ^^  ^ 

be  sacrificed.    Exposure  will  do  it  good.     The  present  government 

uf  Naples  rely  on  the  English  conservative  party.     Consequently 

we  were  all  in  horror  when  Lord  Stanley  last  year  carried  his 

motion  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Let  there  be  a  voice  from  that 

party  showing  that  whatever  government  be  in  power  in  England, 

DO  support  will  be  given  to  such  proceedings  as  these.    It  will  do 

much  to  break  them  down.    It  will  also  strengthen  the  hands  of 

a  better  and  less  obdurate  class  about  the  court.    Even  there  all 

are  not  alike.    I  know  it  from  observation.     These  ministers  are 

the  extremest  of  extremes.     There  are  others  who  would  willingly 

see  more  moderate  means  adopted.'    On  such  grounds  as  these  (I 

do  not  quote  words)  he  strongly  recommended  me  to  act. 


n 

Mr.  Gladstone  reached  London  on  February  26.  Philli- 
more  met  him  at  the  station  with  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  of 
which  we  shall  hear  in  the  next  chapter,  pressing  him 
to  enter  the  government.  'I  was  never  more  struck,' 
aays  Phillimore,  *  by  the  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  his 
character.  He  could  speak  of  nothing  so  readily  as  the 
horrors  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  of  which  I  verily 
believe  he  thought  nearly  as  much  as  the  prospect  of  his 
own  accession  to  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  state.'  He 
probably  thought  not  only  nearly  as  much,  but  infinitely 
more  of  those  ^  scenes  fitter  for  hell  than  earth,'  now  many 
hundred  miles  away,  but  still  vividly  burning  in  the  haunted 
chambers  of  his  wrath  and  pity.  After  rapidly  despatching 
the  proposal  to  join  the  new  cabinet,  after  making  the  best 
he  could  of  the  poignant  anxieties  that  were  stirred  in  him 
hy  the  unmistakeable  signs  of  the  approaching  secession  of 
Hope  and  Manning,  he  sought  Lord  Aberdeen  (March  4), 
and  ^  found  him  as  always,  satisfactory  ;  kind,  just,  moderate, 
bumane'  (to  Mrs.  Gladstone,  March  4).  He  had  come  to 
Ivondon  with  the  intention  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  Aber- 
'ieen's  intervention,  in  preference  to  any   other  mode   of 
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BOOK  proceeding,^  and  they  agreed  that  private  representation  azA 
^  •  J  remonstrance  should  be  tried  in  the  first  instance,  a?»  Uv 
2g5i  likely  than  public  action  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  parliament,  t 
rouse  international  jealousy  abroad,  or  to  turn  the  odioa* 
tragedy  into  the  narrow  channels  of  party  at  home.  Mr 
Gladstone,  at  Lord  Aberdeen's  desire,  was  to  submit  . 
statement  of  the  case  for  his  consideration  and  judgment. 

This  statement,  the  first  memorable  Letter  to  Lord  Abcr 
deen,  was  ready  at  the  beginning  of  April.     The  old  minUtr: 
gave  it  '  mature  consideration '  for  the  best  part  of  a  m«»ir 
His   antecedents   made  him   cautious.     Mr.  Gladstout;.  t* 
years  later,  admitted  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  views  of  It*. 
did  not   harmonise   with   what    was   his   general    mode  <  *. 
estimating  human  action  and  the  world's  affairs,  and  ti.«-r- 
'was  a  reason  for  this  in  his  past  career.     In  very  early  y<»u!.. 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  gigantic  que»ti«  L' 
that  laid  their  mighty  weight  upon  European  statesmen  .: 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  ;  the  natural  effect  of  this  close  tiSr 
tact  with  the  vast  and  formidable  problems  of  1814-5  wi» 
to  make  him   regard    the   state-system   then   founded  a.<  . 
structure    on    which   only  reckless   or    criminal    unwis<i'  n 
would  dare  to  lay  a  finger.     The  fierce  storms  of  184^W'-> 
not  calculated^  to  loosen  this  fixed  idea,  or  to  dispose  him  * 
any  new  views  of  either  the  relations  of  Austria  to  Italy,  * 
of  the  uncounted  mischiefs  to  the  Peninsula  of  which  ihu^ 
relations  were  the  nourishing  and  maintaining  canse.    Ic  .. 
debate  in  the  Lords  two  years  before  (July  20,  1849).  L--^' 
Aberdeen    had    sharply  criticised    the    British  governicf 
of  the  day  for  doing   the  very  thing  officially,  which  Mr 
Gladstone  was  now  bringing  moral  compidsion  on  him  ' 
attempt  unofficially.     Lord  Palmerston  had  called  attent!  * 
at  Vienna  to  the  crying  evils  of  the  government  of  Xar!<N 
and  had  boldly  said  that  it  was  little  wonder  if  men  gnaDj; 

1  There   was  a  slight  discrepancy  to  the  public  opinion  of  EnzlAoi  u 

between  the  two  on  this  point,  Mr.  Europe,   that   Lord    Aberd»t=  -  '- 

Gladstone  describinsc  the  position  as  posed  it  to  be    an    immediiie  -" 

above,    Aberdeen    believing    that    it  not   an    ulterior    r««on.      Aber--'. 

was  by  his  persuasion  that  Mr.  Glad-  to  Castelcicala^  September  1^  ^* 

stone  dropped  his  intention  of  instant  and    Mr.    Gladstooe    to    AberdecE. 

publicity.     Probably  the  latter  used  Octobers, 
such  urgent  language  about  an  appeal 
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for  long  years  under  such  grievances  and  seeing  no  hope  of  CHAP. 
redress,  should  take  up  any  scheme,  however  wild,  that  held  ^  ^^'  j 
out  any  chance  of  relief.  This  and  other  proceedings  in-  ^^  ^g. 
dicating  unfriendliness  to  the  King  of  Naples  and  a  veiled 
sympathy  with  rebellion  shocked  Aberdeen  as  much  as 
Lamartine's  trenchant  saying  that  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
were  effete.  In  attacking  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  again  in 
1850,  he  protested  that  we  had  deeply  injured  Austria  and 
had  represented  her  operations  in  Italy  in  a  completely  false 
light.  In  his  speech  in  the  Pacifico  debate,  he  had  referred 
to  the  Neapolitan  government  without  approval  but  in 
guarded  phrases,  and  had  urged  as  against  Lord  Palmerston 
that  the  less  they  admired  Neapolitan  institutions  and  usages, 
the  more  careful  ought  they  to  be  not  to  impair  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sacred  principles  that  govern  and  harmonise 
the  intercourse  between  states,  from  which  you  never  can 
depart  without  producing  mischiefs  a  thousand  fold  greater 
than  any  promised  advantage.  Aberdeen  was  too  upright  and 
deeply  humane  a  man  to  resist  the  dreadful  evidence  that 
WHS  now  forced  upon  him.  Still  that  evidence  plainly  shook 
down  his  own  case  of  a  few  months  earlier,  and  this  cannot 
have  been  pleasing.  He  felt  the  truth  and  the  enormity  of 
the  indictment  laid  before  him  ;  he  saw  the  prejudice  that 
would  inevitably  be  done  to  conservatism  both  at  home  and 
on  the  European  continent,  by  the  publication  of  such  an 
indictment  from  the  lips  of  such  a  pleader ;  and  he  perceived 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  demeanour  that  the  decorous  plausi- 
hilities  of  diplomacy  would  no  more  hold  him  back  from 
resolute  exposure,  than  they  would  put  out  the  fires  of 
Vesuvius  or  Etna. 

On  May  2  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  Schwarzenberg  at 
Vienna,  saying  that  for  forty  years  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  Austrian  government,  and  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire ;  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  one  of  the 
inost  distinguished  members  of  the  cabinet  of  Peel,  had 
heen  so  shocked  by  what  he  saw  at  Naples,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  make  some  public  appeal ;  that  to  avoid  the 
pain  and  scandal  of  a  conservative  statesman  taking  such  a 
course,  would  not  his  highness  use  his  powerful  influence  to 
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BOOK  get  done  at  Naples  all  that  could  reasonably  bo  deued  ** 
^  ^^^  J  The  Austrian  minister  replied  several  weeks  after  (June  30 ». 
^351  If  he  had  been  invited,  he  said,  officially  to  interfere  hr 
would  have  declined  ;  as  it  was,  he  would  bring  Mr.  Glad* 
stone's  statements  to  the  notice  of  his  Sicilian  mmjesti. 
Meanwhile,  at  great  length,  he  reminded  Lord  Aberdeen  tU: 
a  political  offender  may  be  the  worst  of  all  offenders,  anc 
argued  that  the  rigour  exercised  by  England  herself  in  tht 
Ionian  Islands,  in  Ceylon,  in  respect  of  Irishmen*  and  id 
the  recent  case  of  /Ernest  Jones,  showed  how  careful  tU 
should  be  in  taking  up  abroad  the  cause  of  bad  men  posir^ 
as  martyrs  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty. 

During  all  these  weeks,  while  Aberdeen  was  maturely  cijih 
sideriug,  and  while  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  making  L> 
secretaries  hunt  up  recriminatory  cases  against  EnglaLti 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  growing  impatient.  Lord  Aberdtsrc 
begged  him  to  give  the  Austrian  minister  a  little  more  timv. 
It  was  nearly  four  months  since  Mr.  Gladstone  landed  kt 
Dover,  and  every  day  he  thought  of  Poerio,  Settembrini,  %sA 
the  rest,  wearing  their  double  chains,  subsisting  on  thrir 
foul  soup,  degraded  by  forced  companionship  with  cruniiuls 
cut  off  from  the  light  of  heaven,  and  festering  in  their 
dungeons.  The  facts  that  escaped  from  him  in  priviUe  i^^io* 
versation  seemed  to  him — so  he  tells  Lacaita  —  to  spread  iiie 
wildfire  from  man  to  man,  exciting  the  liveliest  interest,  aiw 
extending  to  the  highest  persons  in  the  land.  He  waict-: 
a  fortnight  more,  then  at  the  beginning  of  July  he  launcW. 
his  thunderbolt,  publishing  his  Letter  to  Lord  Aberdefc. 
followed  by  a  second  explanation  and  enlargement  a  fort- 
night later.i  He  did  not  obtain  formal  leave  from  L»ri 
Aberdeen  for  the  publication,  but  from  their  converatU"' 
took  it  for  granted. 

The  sensation  was  profound,  and  not  in  England  oolt* 
The  Letters  were  translated  into  various  tongues  and  hiu 
a  large  circulation.  The  Society  of  the  Frienda  of  lulj  io 
London,  the  disciples  of  Mazzini  (and  a  high*hearted  Ufri 
they  were),  besought  him  to  become  a  member.     Exiles  wrotf 

1  The  mere  announcement  caused  was  required  almost  before  the  ^s^ 
such  a  demand  that  a  second  edition    was  pabUafaad. 
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him  letters  of  gratitude  and  hope,  with  all  the  moving  accent 
rtf  revolationary  illusion.  Italian  women  composed  fervid 
odes  in  fire.^nd  tears  to  the  ^generoso  britanno^'  the  '  moffTUi-  jkt.  42. 
nimo  ear,'  the  *  difensare  d^un  popolo  gementeJ*  The  press  in 
this  country  took  the  matter  up  with  the  warmth  that  might 
have  been  expected.  The  character  and  the  politics  of  the 
accuser  added  invincible  force  to  his  accusations,  and  for  the 
6rst  time  in  his  life  Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself  vehemently 
applaaded  in  liberal  prints.  Even  the  contemporary  excite- 
ment of  English  public  feeling  against  the  Roman  catholic 
church  fed  the  flame.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  King  of 
Naples  was  the  bosom  friend  of  the  pope,  and  that  the 
infernal  system  described  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  that  which 
the  Roman  clergy  regarded  as  normal  and  complete.^  Mr. 
Gladstone  bad  denounced  as  one  of  the  most  detestable 
books  he  ever  read  a  certain  catechism  used  in  the  Nea^poli- 
tan  schools.  Why  then,  cried  the  Times^  does  he  omit  all 
comment  on  the  church  which  is  the  main  and  direct  agent 
in  this  atrocious  instruction  ?  The  clergy  had  either  basely 
accepted  from  the  government  doctrines  that  they  were 
bound  to  abhor,  or  else  these  doctrines  were  their  own.  And 
so  things  glided  easily  round  to  Dr.  CuUen  and  the  Irish 
education  question.  This  line  was  none  the  less  natural  from 
the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  Univers^  the  chief  catholic 
organ  in  France,  made  himself  the  foremost  champion 
of  the  Neapolitan  policy.  The  Letters  delighted  the  Paris 
Reds.  They  regarded  their  own  epithets  as  insipid  by  com- 
parison with  the  ferocious  adjectives  of  the  English  con- 
servative. On  the  other  hand,  an  English  gentleman  was 
blackballed  at  one  of  the  fashionable  clubs  in  Paris  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  he  bore  the  name  of  Gladstone.  For 
European  conservatives  read  the  letters  with  disgust  and 
apprehension.  People  like  Madame  de  Lieven  pronounced 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  dupe  of  men  less  honest  than  himself,  and 
declared  that  he  had  injured  the  good  cause  and  discredited 
bis  own  fame,  besides  doing  Lord  Aberdeen  the  wrong  of 
setting  his  name   at  the  head  of   a  detestable  libel.     The 

^  Wt$l€^an  MethodUt  Magazine ^  October  1851.     Protestant  Magazine^ 
September  1861. 
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BOOK    illustrious  Guizot  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  a  long  letter  exprw*- 

,  ing,  with  much    courtesy  and  kindness,  his  regret  at   iLr 

1861.  publication.  Nothing  is  left  in  Italy,  said  Gui2pt<»  bet^i*:. 
the  terrors  of  governments  attacked  in  their  very  existcriiv 
and  the  fury  of  the  beaten  revolutionists  with  hopes  tui:' 
alert  than  ever  for  destruction  and  chaos.  The  Kini:  : 
Naples  on  one  side,  Mazzini  on  the  other  ;  such»  said  (iui^  -:. 
is  Italy.  Between  the  King  of  Naples  and  Mazzini^  Ik*  l* : 
one  did  not  hesitate.  This  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  tirst  cotiu  : 
with  the  European  party  of  order  in  the  middle  of  i> 
century.  Guizot  was  a  great  man,  but  '48  had  perverted  L.« 
generalising  intellect,  and  everywhere  his  jaundiced  vL*:  'j 
perceived  in  progress  a  struggle  for  life  and  death  with  'ti- 
revolutionary  spirit,  blind,  chimerical^  insatiate,  impn«.v- 
cable.'  He  avowed  his  own  failure  when  he  was  at  the  h<fi. 
of  the  French  government,  to  induce  the  rulers  of  ItJtly  t 
make  reforms  ;  and  now  the  answer  of  Schwarzenber^^  t 
Lord  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  the  official  communications  fr<  :l 
Naples,  showed  that  like  Guizot's  French  policy  the  Austriit 
remedy  was  moonshine. 

Perhaps   discomposed   by  the   reproaches  of   reactioDi.7 
friends  abroad,  Lord  Aberdeen  thought  he  had  some  rea^  .. 
to  complain  of  the  publication.     It  is  not  easy  to  see  wl  \ 
Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  first  insisted  that  if  private  rem-  z- 
strance  did  not  work  'without  elusion  or  delay/ he  wo;!. 
make  a  public  appeal.     In  transmitting  the  first  letter.  \^' 
described  in  very  specific  terms  his  idea  that  a  short  ti-  • 
would  suffice  to  show  whether  the  private  method  couM  > 
relied  upon.*     The  attitude  of  the  minister  at  Vienna.  .■: 
Fortunato  at  Naples,  and  of  Castelcicala  in    Ix^ndon,   I.- 
covered   even    to   Aberdeen  himself  how   little   reasona 
hope  there  was  of  anything  being  done  ;  elusion  and  «lt:'i' 
was   all  that  he   could  expect.     He    was    forced    to   c^"'*' 
entire  credit  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  horrible  story,  and  "kas  m^ 
far  as  possible  from  thinking  it  a  detestable  libel.     He  nev^-r 
denied  the  foundation  of  the  case,   or  the  actual   stAtf  •*' 
the  abominable  facts.     Schwarzenberg   never  consented!  t 
comply  with  his  wishes  even  when  writing  lH»fore  the  pt^ 
1  Gladstone  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  September  16,  1851. 
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cation.  How  then  could  Aberdeen  expect  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  abandon  the  set  and  avowed  purpose  with  which 
be  had  come  flaming  and  resolved  to  England  ?  ^^^  ^ 

It  was  exactly  because  the  party  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
nraij  allied  had  made  itself  the  supporter  of  established 
jovernraents  throughout  Europe,  that  in  his  eyes  that  party 
became  specially  responsible  for  not  passing  by  in  silence 
my  course  of  conduct,  even  in  a  foreign  country,  flagrantly 
it  variance  with  right.^  And  what  was  there,  when  at  last 
they  arrived,  in  Prince  Schwarzenberg's  idle  dissertations  and 
reerioixQations,  winding  up  with  a  still  more  idle  sentence 
ibout  bringing  the  charges  under  the  notice  of  the  Neapolitan 
^overnmeut,  that  should  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  abandon 
liis  purpose?  He  had  something  else  to  think  of  than  the 
Krandal  to  tlie  reactionaries  of  Europe.  '  I  wish  it  were  in 
j^our  power,'  he  writes  to  Lacaita  in  May,  *  to  assure  any  of 
those  directly  interested,  in  my  name,  that  I  am  not  un- 
faithful to  them,  and  will  use  every  means  in  my  power; 
feeble  they  are,  and  I  lament  it ;  but  God  is  strong  and  is 
just  and  good ;  and  the  issue  is  in  His  hands.'  That  is  what 
ke  was  thinking  of.  When  he  talked  of  '  the  sacred  purposes 
of  humanity'  it  was  not  artificial  claptrap  in  a  protocol.^ 

*  When  I  consider,'  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
'that  Prince  Schwarzenberg  really  knew  the  state  of  things 
at  Naples  well  enough  independently  of  me,  and  then  ask 
myself  why  did  he  wait  seven  weeks  before  acknowledging 
a  letter  relating  to  the  intense  sufferings  of  human  beings 

^  Mr.  Gladstone    in    an    undated  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding^  —  (Mr. 

iraft  letter  to  Castelcicala.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  July  7, 

*  The  one  point  on  which  Lord  Aber-  1851).  Then  he  proceeds  as  to  the 
ifen  had  a  right  to  complain  was  that  new  supplementary  publication  :  *  If 
Mr.  fJladstone  did  not  take  his  ad-  it  be  disagreeable  to  you  in  any  man- 
^'-*.  As  the  point  revives  in  Lord  ner  to  be  the  recipient  of  such  sad 
J^tanmore's  excellent  life  of  his  father,  communications,  or  if  you  think  it 
•t  may  be  worth  while  to  reproduce  better  for  any  other  reason,  I  would 
t»o  further  passages  from  Mr.  Glad-  put  the  furtiier  matter  into  another 
s'one's  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen  of  form.'  In  answer  to  this,  Lord  A ber- 
^^ly  7,  1861.  Before  publishing  the  deen  seems  not  to  have  done  any  more 
•Kf^nd  of  the  two  Letters,  he  wrote  to  refuse  leave  to  associate  liis  name 
y>  I>ord  Aberdeen  :  *  I  ought  perhaps  with  the  second  Letter,  than  he  had 
to  have  asked  your  formal  permission  done  to  withdraw  the  assumed  leave 
i(^  the  act  of  publication ;  but  /  for  the  association  of  his  name  with 
tjott^/t/  that  I  diBtinctly  inferred  it  the  first. 
frun  a  recent  converttUion  with  you 
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which  were  going  on  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour«  whi'-* 
his  people  were  concocting  all  that  trash  about  Froet  &:•: 
IqIi  Ernest  Jones  and  O'Brien,  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  in- 
spirit of  the  letter  was  creditable  to  him,  or  very  prr>m.» 
ing  as  regards  these  people.'  The  Neapolitan  govemmr!  ■ 
entered  the  field  with  a  formal  reply  point  by  point,  &l 
Mr.  Gladstone  met  them  with  a  point  by  point  rejoin^if 
The  matter  did  not  rest  there.  Soon  after  his  arriral  :.' 
home,  he  had  had  some  conversation  with  John  Rumc  . 
Palmerston,  and  other  members  of  the  government.  Thr- 
were  much  interested  and  not  at  all  incredalons.  l^M 
Palmerston 's  brother  kept  him  too  well  informed  about  ti.« 
state  of  things  there  for  him  to  be  sceptical.  ^Gladstoc-^ 
and  Molesworth,'  wrote  Palmerston,  *8ay  that  they  nfr 
wrong  last  year  in  their  attacks  on  my  foreign  policy.  U/ 
they  did  not  know  the  truth.' ^  Lord  Palmerston  diiv^tt-. 
copies  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Letters  to  be  sent  to  the  Bnti»- 
representatives  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  with  iiiBtroctu<.<^ 
to  give  a  copy  to  each  government.  The  Neapolitan  envoi 
London  in  his  turn  requested  him  also  to  send  fifteen  oof-i-« 
of  the  pamphlet  that  had  been  got  up  on  the  other  n*> 
Palmerston  promptly,  and  in  his  most  characteristic  si}  -. 
vindicated  Mr.  Gladstone  against  the  charges  of  orer^t..:  - 
ment  and  hostile  intention ;  warned  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment of  the  violent  revolution  that  long-continaed  k>\ 
widespread  injustice  would  assuredly  bring  upon  thex: 
hoped  that  they  might  have  set  to  work  to  comet  ti-* 
manifold  and  grave  abuses  to  which  their  attention  Li' 
been  drawn  ;  and  flatly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  w;* 
an  official  pamphlet  ^consisting  of  a  flimsy  tissue  of  tn: 
assertions  and  reckless  denials,  mixed  up  with  coirv- 
ribaldry  and  commonplace  abuse.'  This  was  the  kin*!  * ' 
thing  that  gave  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  best  of  his  p^w  ' 
over  the  people  of  England. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  spoke  with  no  less  warn; 

Though   he   had  not  felt   it   his  duty,   he   said,   to   mic*^ 

representations  <it  Na[)les  on  a  matter  relating  to  int^^rL*! 

affairs,  he  thought  Mr.  (tladstone  had  done  himself  gr-.*: 

^  Ashley,  Palmertton,  ii.  p.  ITS. 
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honour.     Instead  of  seeking  amusements,  diving  into  vol-   CHAP. 
canoes  and  exploring  excavated  cities,  he  had  visited  prisons,  v       '  j 
descended  into  dungeons,  examined  cases  of  the  victims  of   j^,  42. 
illegality  and  injustice,  and  had  then  sought  to  rouse  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe.     It  was  because  he  concurred  in 
this  opinion  that  he  had  circulated  the  pamphlet,  in  the 
hope  that  the  European  courts  might  use  their  influence.^ 
Ad  Lord  Aberdeen  told  Madame  de  Lieven,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
p&mphlet  by   the   extraordinary  sensation   it  had   created 
among  men   of    all   parties    had   given   a  great  practical 
triamph  to  Palmerston  and  the  foreign  office. 

The  immediate  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  was  an 
aggravation  of  prison  rigour.  Panizzi  was  convinced  that 
the  king  did  not  know  of  all  the  iniquities  exposed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  At  the  close  of  1851  he  obtained  an  interview 
with  Ferdinand,  and  for  twenty  minutes  spoke  of  Poerio, 
Settembrini  and  the  condition  of  the  prisons.  The  king 
suddenly  cut  short  the  interview,  saying,  Addio^  terribUe 
Panizzi^  Faint  streaks  of  light  from  the  outside  world 
pierced  the  gloom  of  the  dungeons.  As  time  went  on,  a  lady 
contrived  to  smuggle  in  a  few  pages  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first 
Letter;  and  in  1864  the  martyrs  heard  vaguely  of  the  action 
of  Cavour.  But  it  was  not  until  1859  that  the  tyrant,  fearing 
theory  of  horror  that  would  go  up  in  Europe  if  Poerio 
should  die  in  chains,  or  worse  than  death,  should  go  mad, 
commuted  prison  to  perpetual  exile,^  and  sixty-six  of  them 
were  embarked  for  America.  At  Lisbon  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  an  American  ship;  the  captain,  either  intimidated 
or  bribed,  put  in  at  Queenstown.  '  In  setting  foot  on  this 
free  soil,'  Poerio  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  Irish  haven 
(March  12, 1859),  *  the  first  need  of  my  heart  was  to  seek 
news  of  you.'  Communications  were  speedily  opened.  The 
Italians  made  their  way  to  Bristol,  where  they  were  received 
with  sympathy  and  applause  by  the  population.  The  deliver- 
ance of  their  country  was  close  at  hand. 

'  August  7|  1851.     Hansard,  cxy.  Letters  in  leading  indirectly  to  this 

P- J^^.  decision,  see  tiie  address  of  Baldac- 

'Fagtn'g  Ufe  of  Pnniwi,  il.  pp.  chini,  D^lla  Vitaede'  Tempi  di  Carlo 

^^^'  Poerio  (1807),  p.  58. 

'On  the  share  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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BOOK        Not  now,  nor  for  many  years  to  come,  did  Mr.  (TUuUU':.r 
y  grasp  the  idea  of  Italian  unity.     It  was  impossible  for  LI— 
1861.     ^^  ignore,  but  he  did  undoubtedly  set  aside,  the  fact  t    .: 
every  shade  and  section  of  Italian  liberalism  from  Farini  oz. 
the  right,  to  Mazzini  on  the  furthest  left,  insisted  on  trt-utii:.* 
Italy  as  a  political  integer,  and  placed  the  independent -cr    •: 
Italy  and  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  Italian  soil  sk»  t:.. 
first  and  fundamental  article  in  the  creed  of  reform.      Li;^.-. 
most  of  the  English  friends  of  the  Italian  cause  at  this  tiii.  . 
except  the  small  but  earnest  group  who  rallied  round  :..r: 
powerful  moral  genius  of  Mazzini,  he  thought  only  of  h»^. 
freedom  and   local  reforms.     '  The  purely  abstract  idea  • ' 
Italian  nationality,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone  at  this  time,  *mak**« 
little   impression   and   finds   limited  sympathy  among  fir- 
selves.'    *I  am  certain,'  he  wrote  to  Panizzi  (June  21, 1S-"»1  ■ 
Hhat  the  Italian  habit  of  preaching  unity  and  national.:;* 
in  preference  to  showing  grievances  produces  a  revul^;-  - 
here ;  for  if  there  are  two  things  on  earth  that  John  H  • 
hates,    they    are   an    abstract    proposition    and    the    y*:»- 
'  You  need  not  be  afraid,  I  think,'  he  told  Lord  Abeni*--:. 
(December  1,  1851),  'of  Mazzinism  from  me,  still   ltr» 
Kossuth-ism,  which  means  the  other  plu9  imposture,  L-»r: 
•    Palmerston,  and  his  nationalities.'     But  then  in  lb->l  Ma:.  ' 
came  to  England,  and  failed  to  persuade  even  Lord  Palm-:- 
ston  that  the  unity  of  Italy  was  the  only  clue  to  her  freedi*>in. 
The  Russian  war  made  it  inconvenient  to  quarrel  with  Aus- 
tria about  Italy.     With  Mr.  Gladstone  he  made  more  wr 
'Seven  to  breakfast  to  meet  Manin,'  says  the  diary;   *he  i  • 
is  wild.'     Not  too  wild,  however,  to  work  conversion  on  :..* 
host.     'It   was    my   privilege,'    Mr.    Gladstone    afterwAr'- 
wrote,  '  to  welcome  Manin  in  London  in  1854,  when  II.: 
long  been  anxious  for  reform  in  Italy,  and  it  was  fn>m  !.  -- 
that,  in   common  with  some  other  Englishmen,  I    had  mi 
first  lessons  upon  Italian  unity  as  the  indispensable  l>a>;< 
all  effectual  reform  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tl  ii 
country.'  ^     Yet  the  page  of  Dante  holds  the  lesson. 

1  0?*rtnin<7^iv.  pp.  188, 195.  Trans,    of    Manin,    Sept.    iS,     1«7*       F* 
of  Farini,  prof.  p.  ix.  Mailings  account,   see    his    Z,iv. 

2  To  Dr.  Errera,  author  of  A  Life    Henri  Martin,  p.  377. 
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in 

On  one  important  element  in  the  complex  Italian  case  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Gladstone  gained  a  clear  view. 

Some  things  I  have  learned  in  Italy,  he  wrote  to  Manning 
[Jamiary  26, 1851),  that  I  did  not  know  before,  one  in  particular. 
The  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  that  great,  wonderful,  and  ancient 
trection,  is  gone.  The  problem  has  been  worked  out  —  the  ground 
IS  mined  —  the  train  is  laid  —  a  foreign  force,  in  its  nature  transi- 
ti>n-,  alone  stays  the  hand  of  those  who  would  complete  the  process 
by  applying  the  match.  This  seems,  rather  than  is,  a  digression. 
When  that  event  comes,  it  will  bring  about  a  great  shifting  of 
parts— much  super-  and  much  subter-position.  Qod  grant  it  may 
be  for  good.  I  desire  it,  because  I  see  plainly  that  justice  requires 
it.  Not  out  of  malice  to  the  popedom;  for  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  dare  to  answer  with  a  confident  affirmative,  the  question, 
a  very  solemn  one  —  Ten,  twenty,  fifty  years  hence,  will  there  be 
any  other  body  in  western  Christendom  witnessihg  for  fixed  dog- 
matic truth  ?  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  it  well  (though  perhaps 
not  wholly  what  the  consistory  might  think  agreed  with  the 
mt'aning  of  the  term)  —  it  would  be  to  me  a  joyous  day  in  which  I 
sshould  see  it  really  doing  welL 

Various  ideas  of  this  kind  set  him  to  work  on  the  large 
and  curious  enterprise,  long  since  forgotten,  of  translating 
Farini's  volumes  on  the  Roman  State  from  1815  down  to 
1850.  According  to  the  entries  in  his  diary  he  began  and 
finished  the  translation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  book 
at  Naples  in  1850  —  dictating  and  writing  almost  daily. 
Three  pf  the  four  volumes  of  this  English  translation  were 
<lone  with  extraordinary  speed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
hand,  and  the  fourth  was  done  under  his  direction.^  His 
^»bject  was,  without  any  reference  to  Italian  unity,  to  give 
an  illustration  of  the  actual  working  of  the  temporal  power 
in  its  latest  history.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  theme 
fitted  iij  with  the  widest  topics  of  his  life  ;  the  nature  of 

^  The  firet  two  volames  were  pub-  Sent  No.  1  to  the  Prince  ;  and  wrote 

JBbed  by  Mr.  Murray  in  1852,  and  with  sad  feelings  in  those  for  Hope 

^'  laat  two  in  1864.     'June  17,  ISbl.  and  Manning.'  —  Diary. 
-Got  my  first   copies    of    Farini. 
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theocratic  government ;  the  possibility  (to  borrow  Carour* 
famous  phrase)  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state  ;  and  al*-.- 
1861.  ^^^1  —  ^  ^®  says  to  Manning  now,  and  said  to  all  the  ik-t  : 
twenty  years  later  in  the  day  of  the  Vatican  decrees,— t':* 
mischiefs  done  to  the  cause  of  what  he  took  for  s^vi:: 
truth  by  evil-doing  in  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  m--^: 
powerful  of  all  the  churches.  His  translation  of  Fan: 
followed  by  his  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  £</u- 
burgh  in  1852,  was  his  first  blast  against  *the  covc:  ^ 
domineering,  implacable  policy  represented  in  the  tv:... 
Ultramontanism ;  the  winding  up  higher  and  higl*^:. 
tighter  and  tighter,  of  the  hierarchical  spirit,  in  tot^ 
disregard  of  those  elements  by  which  it  ought  to  \k 
checked  and  balanced  ;  and  an  unceasing,  covert,  smouU  -• 
ing  war  against  human  freedom,  even  in  its  most  moi  «*. 
and  retiring  forms 'of  private  life  and  of  the  indi\i«i-*. 
conscience.'  With  an  energy  not  unworthy  of  Burke  ai  1  * 
fiercest,  he  denounces  the  fallen  and  impotent  regality  i-f  ^' 
popes  as  temporal  sovereigns.  ^A  monarchy  sustaint^l  ' 
foreign  armies,  smitten  with  the  curse  of  social  barreimt>% 
unable  to  strike  root  downward  or  bear  fruit  upwanL  ti- 
sun,  the  air,  the  rain  soliciting  in  vain  its  sapless  and  ntiyi 
boughs  —  such  a  monarchy,  even  were  it  not  a  monarchy  ; 
priests,  and  tenfold  more  because  it  is  one,  stands  out  a  f 
blot  upon  the  face  of  creation,  an  offence  to  Christen'!" 
and  to  mankind.'  *  As  we  shall  soon  see,  he  was  j^^:  •■• 
wrathful,  just  as  impassioned  and  as  eloquent,  when,  in  i 
memorable  case  in  his  own  country,  the  temporal  {>«•»*• 
bethought  itself  of  a  bill  for  meddling  with  the  rights  i-t  * 
Roman  voluntary  church. 

1  OUanings,  iv.  pp.  160,  176. 


CHAPTER  VII 

BELIGIOTTS  TORNADO  —  PEELITE  DIPFICULTIES 

{1851^1850) 

I  AX  always  disposed  to  view  with  regret  the  rupture  of  party  ties 
—my  disposition  is  rather  to  maintain  them.  I  confess  I  look,  if 
not  with  Bospicion,  at  least  with  disapprohation  on  any  one  who 
is  disposed  to  treat  party  connections  as  matters  of  small  impor- 
tance. My  opinion  is  that  party  ties  closely  appertain  to  those 
principles  of  confidence  which  we  entertain  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  —  Gladstone  (1852). 

As  we  have  seen,  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival  from  his  chap. 
Italian  journey  (February  26,  1851)  Mr.  Gladstone  found  ^  ^^^'  ^ 
that  he  was  urgently  required  to  meet  Lord  Stanley,  jet.42. 
Mortified  by  more  than  one  repulse  at  the  opening  of  the 
«*8ion,  the  whigs  had  resigned.  The  Queen  sent  for  the 
protectionist  leader.  Stanley  said  that  he  was  not  then 
prepared  to  form  a  government,  but  that  if  other  combina- 
tions failed,  he  would  make  the  attempt.  Lord  John  HusseU 
was  once  more  summoned  to  the  palace,  this  time  along  with 
Al)erdeen  and  Graham  —  the  first  move  in  a  critical  march 
towards  the  fated  coalition  between  whigs  and  Peelites. 
The  negotiation  broke  off  on  the  No  Popery  bill ;  Lord  John 
was  committed  to  it,  the  other  two  strongly  disapproved. 
The  Queen  next  wished  Aberdeen  to  undertake  the  task. 
Apparently  not  without  some  lingering  doubts,  he  declined 
on  the  good  ground  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
stand  l)is  attitude  on  papal  aggression.^    Then  according  to 

^  *  He  had  told  the  Queen  that  be  not  clearly  cat<;h,  namely  that  Lord 

UioQglitall  the  offices  might  be  filled  Aberdeen  himself  would  have  acted 

in  a  rtvpectable  manner  from  among  on    the     Queen's    wish,    and    that 

^^  membere  of  the  Peel  adminiatra-  Graham    had    either   suggested   the 

^'"n.     On  a  subsequent    day   both  difficulty  altogether,  or  at  any  rate 

HtrlxTt   and    Card  well     made    out  got  it  put  forward  into  its  position.' 

from  his  conrenaUoD  what  I  did  Gladstone  Memo.,  April  22,  1851. 
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BOOK    promise  Lord  Stanley  tried  his  hand.      Proceedings   ^'  .  i 
^^  suspended  for  some  days  until  Mr.  Gladstone  sboald  \tc     i 
the  ground.     He  no  sooner  reached  Carlton  Gardens,  i-     i 
Lord   Lincoln  arrived,  eager  to  dissuade  him  from  ae«.t  • 
ing   office.     Before  the   discussion   had   gone  far,  tlie  :•  - 
whip  hurried  in  from  Stanley,  begging   for  an  inimetlia-i 

visit. 

I 
I  promised,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  go  directly  after  seeing  L« :  I 
Aberdeen.  But  he  came  back  with  a  fresh  message  to  go  at  i  ■  , 
and  hear  what  Stanley  had  to  say.  I  did  not  like  to  sti<  k  , 
and  went.  He  told  me  his  object  was  that  I  should  take  ft^.  -i 
with  him  —  any  oifice,  subject  to  the  reservation  that  the  for*-.^'  i 
department  was  offered  to  Canning,  but  if  he  declined  it  « .  h 
open  to  me,  along  with  others  of  which  he  named  the  c*  •*•  • 
office  and  the  board  of  trade.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  U-a:-  -  j 
ship  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  his  anxiety  was  evid«^: :  * 

have  any  occupant  but  one  for  the  foreign  office.     I  told  L: 

should  ask  no  questions  and  make  no  remark  on  these  poiir-. 
none  of  them  would  constitute  a  difficulty  with  me,  j>rovi.K '.  * 
preliminary  obstacle  were  found  to  intervene.     Stanley  then  - 
that  he  proposed  to  maintain  the  system  of  free  trade  gent- r 
but  to  put  a  duty  of  five  or  six  shillings  on  com.     I  heard  : 
pretty  much  in  silence,  but  with  an  intense  sense  of  relief:  !  -   | 
ing  that  if  he  had  put  protection  in  abeyance,  I  might  hsr*-  b 
a  most  difficult  question  to  decide,  whereas  now  I  had  no  qu<***      , 
at  all.     I  thought,  however,  it  might  be  well  that  I  should  *• 
see  Lord  Aberdeen  before  giving  him  an  answer;  and  t<>ld  '. 
I  would  do  so.     I  asked  him  also  what  was  his  intention  w  • 
respect  to  papal  aggression.    He  said  that  this  measure  was  L*-* 
and  intemperate  as  well  as  ineffective ;  and  that  he  thoni^lit  -  - 
thing  much  better  might  result  from  a  comprehensive  anddf*':>  --* 
inquiry.     I  told  him  I  was  utterly  against  all  penal  leci^'.»' 
and  against  the  ministerial  bill,  but  that  I  did  not  on  pnr 
object  to  inquiry ;  that,  on  general  as  well  as  on  personal  gnui . 
I  wished  well  to  his  undertakings ;  and  that  I  would  »e  T.- " 
Aberdeen,  but  that  what  he  had  told  me  about  com  oonsiir^*  ■ 
I  must  not  conceal  from  him,  *an  enormous  difficulty.'     I  -- 
this  expression  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him  to  receive  : 
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answer  it  was  plain  I   must  give;  he   told  me  his  persevering    CHAP. 
would  probably  depend  on  me.  ^^        '  j 

MtA2. 

Mr.  Gladstone  next  hastened  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
learned  what  had  been  going  on  during  his  absence  abroad. 
He  learned  also  the  clear  opinions  held  by  Aberdeen  and 
Graham  against  No  Popery  legislation,  and. noticed  it  as 
remarkable  that  so  many  minds  should  arrive  independently 
at  the  same  conclusion  on  a  new  question,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  overwhelming  majority.  '  I  then,'  he  continues,  'went 
on  to  the  levee,  saw  Lord  Normanby  and  others,  and  began 
to  bruit  abroad  the  fame  of  the  Neapolitan  government. 
Immediately  after  leaving  the  levee  (where  I  also  saw 
Canning,  told  him  what  I  meant  to  do,  and  gathered  that 
he  would  do  the  like),  I  changed  my  clothes  and  went  to 
give  Lord  Stanley  my/  answer,  at  which  he  did  not  show  the 
least  surprise.  He  said  he  would  still  persevere,  though 
with  little  hope.  I  think  I  told  him  it  seemed  to  me 
he  ought  to  do  so.  I  was  not  five  minutes  with  him  this 
second  time.'  ^ 

The  protectionists  having  failed,  and  the  Peelites  standing 
a<?ide,  the  whigs  came  back,  most  of  them  well  aware  that 
they  could  not  go  on  for  long.  The  events  of  the  late  crisis 
had  given  Mr.  Gladstone  the  hope  that  Graham  would 
effectively  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Peelites,  and  that 
they  would  now  at  length  begin  to  take  an  independent  course 
fif  their  own.  •  But  it  soon  appeared  that,  unconsciously  I 
think  more  than  consciously,  he  is  set  upon  the  object  of 
avoiding  the  responsibility  either  of  taking  the  government 
with  the  Peel  squadron,  or  of  letting  in  Stanley  and  his 
friends.'  Here  was  the  weak  point  in  a  strong  and  capable 
character.  When  Graham  died  ten  years  after  this  (1861), 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  a  friend,  'On  administrative  ques- 
tions, for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  I  had  more 
spontaneous  recourse  to  him  for  advice,  than  to  all  other 
colleagues  together.'  In  some  of  the  foundations  of  char- 
acter no  two  men  could  be  more  unlike.  One  of  his  closest 
allies  talks  to  Graham  of  'your  sombre  temperament.'  *My 
^  Memorandum,  dated  Fasque,  April  22,  1851. 
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BOOK    forebodings  are  always  gloomy/  says  Graham  himaelf;  *I 
'  y  shudder  on  the  brink  of  the  torrent.'     All  accounts  agrcv 

1861.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  good  counsellor  in  cabinet,  a  tirst-rate  manac^-r 
of  business,  a  good  if  rather  pompous  speaker,  aduiiimbi;. 
loyal  and  single-minded,  but  half-ruined  by  intense  timiditj. 
I  have  heard  nobody  use  warmer  language  of  commeodati'C 
about  him  than  Mr.  Bright.  But  nature  had  nut  made  hi&. 
for  a  post  of  chief  command. 

It  by  and  by  appeared  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastin 
known  to  us  hitherto  as  Lord  Lincoln,  coveted  the  pl^: 
of  leader,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  that  on  every  gruaoil 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  the  person  entitled  to  hold  it.  ^  I  made, 
says  Mr.  Gladstone,  ^my  views  distinctly  known  to  th? 
duke.  He  took  no  offence.  I  do  not  know  what  commu- 
nications he  may  have  held  with  others.  But  the  op»L^.*: 
was  that  Lord  Aberdeen  became  our  leader.  And  tlu« 
result  was  obtained  without  any  shock  or  conflict.  ^^ 

II 
In  the  autumn  of  1850  the  people  of  this  countrr  were 
frightened  out  of  their  senses  by  a  document  from  t::- 
Vatican,  dividing  England  into  dioceses  bearing  teiTiton.il 
titles  and  appointing  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  be  Archbi^h^c 
of  Westminster.  The  uproar  was  tremendous.  Lord  Joli!: 
Russell  cast  fuel  upon  the  flame  in  a  perverse  letter  t 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Nov.  4,  1850).  In  this  unhappv 
document  he  accepted  the  description  of  the  ag^g^ressi'i 
of  the  pope  upon  our  , protestantism  as  insolent  an: 
insidious,  declared  his  indignation  to  be  greater  evrr 
than  his  alarm,  and  even  his  alarm  at  the  t^ggresai^Ks^ 
of  a  foreign  sovereign  to  be  less  than  at  the  conduit 
of  unworthy  sons  of  the  church  of  England  within  hf 
own  gates.  He  wound  up  by  declaring  that  the  great  n>i^« 
of  the  nation  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  mammer*^ 
of  su{)erstition.  Justified  indeed  was  Bright^s  stern  rebiu' 
to  a  prime  minister  of  the  Queen  who  thus  allowed  hinur.i 
to  offend  and  to  indict  eight  millions  of  his  countr3nBc& 
recklessly  to  create  fresh  discords  between  the  Irish  ana 
^  Memorandum,  Sept  9,  1897. 
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English  nations,  and   to   perpetuate    animosities   that  the    CHAP. 
last  five-and-twenty  years   had   done  so  much  to  assuage,  y       '  j 
Having  thus  precipitately  committed  himself,  the  minister   ^^^  42. 
was  forced  to  legislate.     '  I  suspect/  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
his  great  friend,  Sir  Walter  James,  ^  John  Russell  has  more 
rocks  and  breakers  ahead  than  he  reckoned  upoD  when  he 
dipped  his  pen  in  gall  to  smite  first  the   pope,  but  most 
those  who  not  being  papists  are  such  traitors  and  fools  as 
reallj  to  mean  something  when  they  say,  "  I  believe  in  one 
Holy  Catholic    Church." '     There    was   some    division  of 
opinion  in    the   cabinet,^  but  a    bill  was  settled,  and   the 
tamper  of  the  times  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  leave 
to  introduce  it  was  given  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
395  votes  to  63. 

In  bis  own  language,  Mr.  Gladstone  lamented  and  dis- 
approved of  the  pope's  proceeding  extremely,  and  had  taken 
eare  to  say  so  in  parliament  two  and  a  half  years  before,  when 
*Lord  John  Russell,  if  he  had  chosen,  could  have  stopped  it; 
but  the  government  and  the  press  were  alike  silent  at  that 
period.'*  His  attitude  is  succinctly  described  in  a  letter 
to  Greswell,  his  Oxford  chairman,  in  1862  :  ^  Do  not  let  it 
be  asserted  without  contradiction  that  I  ever  felt  or 
counselled  indifference  in  regard  to  the  division  of  Eng- 
land into  Romish  dioceses.  So  far  is  this  from  being  • 
the  truth  that  shortly  after  I  was  elected,  when  the 
government  were  encouraging  the  pope  to  proceed^  and 
when  there  was  yet  time  to  stop  the  measure  (which  I 
deplore  sincerely)  by  amicable  means,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  House  (as  did  Sir  R.  Inglis,  I  think  a  little 
later),  of  trying  to  draw  attention  to  it.  But  it  was  nobody's 
game  then,  and  the  subject  fell  to  the  ground.  Amicable 
prevention  I  desired ;  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  resistance 
I  heartily  approved ;  but  while  I  say  this,  I  cannot  recede 
from  one  inch  of  the  ground  I  took  in  opposing  the  bill,  and 
I  would  far  rather  quit  parliament  for  ever  than  not  have 
voted  against  so  pernicious  a  measure.' 

Other  matters,  as  we  have  seen,  brought  on  a  ministerial 
crisis,  the   bill  was  stopped,  and  after  the  crisis  was  over 
*  Qrt9  Papers.  «  To  PhilUmore,  Nov.  26,  1860. 
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BOOK    the  measure  came  to  life  again  with  changes  making  it  •«; . 

,  ^^^  J  more    futile    for   its   ends.     The    Peelites  while,  like   M- 
1861.     Bright,    'despising    and    loathing'    the    language    of    t   - 
Vatican  and  the    Flaminian  Gate,  had   all    of   them  w;;!. 
out  concert  taken  this  outburst   of   prejudice  and   pa^v*. 
at   its   right  value,  and  all  resolved   to   resist    legislat.  •' 
How,  they  asked,  could  you  tolerate  the  Roman  ci»t  !.••.. 
religion,  if  you  would  not  tolerate  its  tenet  of  the  eccle'*:.t^' 
cal  supremacy  of  the  pope;  and  what  sort  of  toleration  • 
such  a  tenet  would  that  be,  which  forbade  the  jiope  to  nar: 
ecclesiastics  to  exercise  the  spiritual  authority  exerci>»*«i  .• 
any  other  voluntary  episcopal  church,  Scottish,  colonial.    • 
another?     Why  was  it  more  of  a  usurpation  for  the  p<:>i«r  t 
make  a  new  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  than  to  adjninLHt-  ■ 
London   by   the  old   form   of   vicars   apostolic?     Was    r.  • 
the  action  of  the  pope,  after  all,  a   secondary   consid^ri- 
tion,  and  the   frenzy   really  and   in   essence   an  expl<»>. 
of  popular  wrath  against  the  Puseyites?     What  was  t«i    - 
thought  of  a  prime  minister  who,  at  such  risk  to  the  pu  • 
peace,  tried  to  turn  the  ferment  to  account  for  the  sake    * 
strengthening  his  tottering  government  ?     To  all  this  tK»  : 
was  no  rational  reply ;  and  even  the  editor  of  a  powrr: 
newspaper  that  every  morning  blew  up  the  coals,  admit*' 
to  Greville  that '  he  thought  the  whole  tlung  bambug  a'  : 
a  pack  of  nonsense  ! '  ^ 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was  marked  by  a  li:* 
brutality  and   much   sanctimony.     Mr.    Gladstone   ( M.ir 
25,  1851)  spoke  to  a  House  practically  almost  solid  asr.i:  -• 
him.     Yet  his   superb   resources   as   an   orator,   his    tra:.- 
parent  depth  of  conviction,  the  unmistakeable  proofs  t:..* 
his  whole  heart  was  in  the  matter,  mastered  his  audience  i'  ' 
made  the  best  of  them  in  their  hearts  ashamed.     He  talkt*<I   ' 
Boniface  viii.  and  Honorius  ix.  ;  he   pursued  a  lontr   i-  - 
close  historical  demonstration  of  the  earnest  desire  of  t*' 
lay  catholics  of  this  country  for  diocesan  bishojis  as  ajr »    •* 
vicars  apostolic ;  he  moved  among  bulls  and  rescripts,  br.-  • 
and   pastorals   and   canon   law,   with   as   much   eaae  a>  / 
he  had  been  arguinj^^  about  taxes  and  tariffs.     Throug^^  ■ 
all  the  House  wuUhed  and  listened  in  enchantment*  x<  * 
'  Greville,  Part  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  369, 
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a  magnificent  tragedian  playing  a  noble  part  in  a  foreign  CHAP. 
tongue.  They  did  not  apprehend  every  point,  nor  were  they  y  '  j 
converted,  but  they  felt  a  man  with  the  orator's  quality  jet.42. 
of  taking  fire  and  kindling  fire  at  a  moral  idea.  They  felt 
his  command  of  the  whole  stock  of  fact  and  of  principle  be- 
longing to  his  topics,  as  with  the  air  and  the  power  of  a  heroic 
master  he  cleared  the  way  before  him  towards  his  purpose. 
Along  with  complete  grasp  of  details,  went  grasp  of  some  of 
the  most  important  truths  in  the  policy  of  a  modern  state. 
He  clearly  perceived  the  very  relevant  fact,  so  often  over- 
looked by  advocates  of  the  free  church  in  a  free  state,  that 
'there  is  no  religious  body  in  the  world  where  religious 
oflSces  do  not  in  a  certain  degree  conjoin  with  temporal 
incidents.'  But  this  did  not  affect  the  power  of  his  stroke, 
as  he  insisted  on  respect  for  the  frontier  —  no  scientific 
frontier — between  temporal  and  spiritual.  *  You  speak  of 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  you  pretend 
to  meet  that  progress  by  a  measure  false  in  principle  as  it  is 
ludicrous  in  extent.  You  must  meet  the  progress  of  that 
spiritual  system  by  the  progress  of  another ;  you  can  never 
do  it  by  penal  enactments.  Here,  once  for  all,  I  enter  my 
most  solemn,  earnest,  and  deliberate  protest  against  all 
attempts  to  meet  the  spiritual  dangers  of  our  church  by 
temporal  legislation  of  a  penal  character.'  The  whole  speech 
is  in  all  its  elements  and  aspects  one  of  the  great  orator's 
three  or  four  most  conspi<>uous  masterpieces,  and  the  reader 
would  not  forgive  me  if  I  failed  to  transcribe  'its  resplendent 
close.  He  went  back  to  a  passage  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
on  the  Maynooth  bill  of  1845.  'I  never  heard,'  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  *a  more  impressive  passage  delivered  by  any 
statesman  at  any  time  in  this  House.' 

The  noble  lord  referred  to  some  beautiful  and  touching  lines  of 
Virgil,  which  the  house  will  not  regret  to  hear :  — 
^  Scilicet  et  tempus  yeniet,  cum  finibus  illis 

Agricola,  incurvo  terrain  molitus  aratro, 

Exesa  inveniet  scabra  rubigine  pila; 

Aut  gravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanes, 

Grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulcris.'  * 

^  Oeorgics^  i.  403-7.      *  Aye,    and  Bcurf    the    Homan  pikeheads ;   shall 

time  will  come  when  the  husbandman  strike   with    heavy    rake    on    empty 

*ith  bent  ploughflhare  upturning  the  helms,  and  gaze  in  wonder  on  giant 

clods,  shall  find  all  corroded  by  rusty  bones  cast  from  their  broken  graves.' 
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And  he  saidi  upon  those  scenes  where  battles  have  been  fooie:  *. 
the  hand  of  nature  effaces  the  traces  of  the  wrath  of  man,  and  tx." 
1851.     cultivator  of  the  soil  in  following  times  finds  the  rusted  arxna,  zn: 
looks  upon  them  with  calm  and  joy,  as  the  memorials  of  targKft^^z 
strife,  and  as  quickening  his  sense  of  the  blessings  of  hia  peftOf  f  .i 
occupation.    The  noble  lord  went  on  to  say,  in  reference  to  ti' 
powerful  opposition  then  offered  to  the  bill  for  the  endow  ia«t: 
of  Maynooth,  that  it  seems  as  if  upon  the  questions  of  reit«r.  -^^ 
freedom,  our  strife  is  never  to  cease,  and  our  arms  are  never  to  m** 
Would  any  roan,  who  heard  the  noble  lord  deliver  these  iznpre!ft.»s'' 
sentiments,  have  believed  not  only  that  the  strife  with  respect  % 
religious  liberty  was  to  be  revived  with  a  greater  degree  of  aoerbit' 
in  the  year  1851,  but  that  the  noble  lord  himself  was  to  be  a  n.i.  i 
agent  in  its  revival  —  that  his  was  to  be  the  head  that  was  to  w«  «.* 
the  helmet,  and  his  the  hand  that  was  to  grasp  the  spear  ?     >' 
conviction  is,  that  this  great  subject  of  religious  freedom  is  not  Ui  1- 
dealt  with  as  one  of  the  ordinary  matters  in  which  you  may.  w: 
safety  or  with  honour,  do  to-day  and  undo  to-morrow.     Tliis  tpn*.  • 
people,  whom  we  have  the  honour  to  represent,  moves  slovlv 
politics  and  legislation;  but,  although  it  moves  slowly,  it  m^Tt-' 
steadily.   The  principle  of  religious  freedom,  its  adaptation  to  o.* 
modern  state,  and  its  compatibility  with  ancient  institutions.  wa«  i 
principle  which  you  did  not  adopt  in  haste.    It  was  a  principle  wt  . 
tried  in  struggle  and  conflict.    It  was  a  principle  which  gained  \  • 
assent  of  one  public  man  after  another.     It  was  a  principle  wh.  . 
ultimately  triumphed,  after  you  had  spent  upon  it  half  a  cent  - 
of  agonising  struggle.    And  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?    Y 
have  arrived  at  the  division  of  the  century.     Are  yoa  goms:  * 
repeat  Penelope's  process,  but  without  the  purpose  of  Penel«»rr  * 
Are  you  going  to  spend  the  decay  and  the  dusk  of  the  ninet*^"' 
century  in  undoing  the  great  work  which  with  so  much   pain  i 
difficulty  your  greatest  men  have  been  achieving  dnrinf?  it*  - 
break  and  its  youth?    Surely  not.     Oh,  recollect  the  fuDrt-.- 
you  have  to  perform  in  the  face  of  the  world.     RecolltH^t  • 
Europe  and  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world  look  to  Ensilxr.  • 
this  moment  not  less,  no,  but  even  more  than  ever  they  looker  * 
her  before,  as  the  mistress  and  guide  of  nations,  in  regard  t<>  * 
great  work  of  civil  legislation.    And  what  is  it  they  chiefly  ads*:^ 
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in  Enf^land  ?  It  is  not  the  rapidity  with  which  you  form  conatitu-  CHAP. 
tions  and  broach  abstract  theories.  On  the  contrary ;  they  know 
that  nothing  is  so  distasteful  to  you  as  abstract  theories,  and  that  „  .^ 
yon  are  proverbial  for  resisting  what  is  new  until  you  are  well 
assured  by  gradual  effort,  by  progressive  trials,  and  beneficial 
tendency.  But  they  know  that  when  you  make  a  step  forward 
you  keep  it.  They  know  that  there  is  reality  and  honesty,  strength 
and  suhstance,  about  your  proceedings.  They  know  that  you  are 
not  a  monarchy  to-day,  a  republic  to-morrow,  and  a  military  des-  • 
potism  the  day  after.  They  know  that  you  have  been  happily 
preserved  from  irrational  vicissitudes  that  have  marked  the  career 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  Your 
fathers  and  yourselves  have  earned  th^s  brilliant  character  for 
England.  Do  not  forfeit  it.  Do  not  allow  it  to  be  tarnished  or 
impaired.  Show,  I  beseech  you  —  have  the  courage  to  show  the 
pope  of  Rome,  and  his  cardinals,  and  his  church,  that  England  too, 
as  well  as  Rome,  has  her  semper  eadem;  and  that  when  she  has 
ODce  adopted  some  great  principle  of  legislation,  which  is  destined 
to  influence  the  national  character,  to  draw  the  dividing  lines  of 
her  policy  for  ages  to  come,  and  to  affect  the  whole  nature  of  her 
influence  and  her  standingiimong  the  nations  of  the  world  —  show 
that  when  she  has  done  this  slowly,  and  done  it  deliberately,  she 
has  done  it  once  for  all ;  and  that  she  will  then  no  more  retrace 
her  steps  tlian  the  river  that  bathes  this  giant  city  can  flow  back 
npon  its  source.  The  character  of  England  is  in  our  hands.  Let 
us  feel  the  responsibility  that  belongs  to  us,  and  let  us  rely  on  it ; 
if  to^ay  we  make  this  step  backwards,  it  is  one  which  hereafter 
ve  shall  have  to  retrace  with  pain.  We  cannot  change  the  pro- 
found and  resistless  tendencies  of  the  age  towards  religious  liberty. 
It  is  onr  business  to  guide  and  to  control  their  application ;  do  this 
you  may,  but  to  endeavour  to  turn  them  backwards  is  the  sport 
of  children,  done  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  every  effort  you  may 
make  in  that  direction  will  recoil  upon  you  in  disaster  and  disgrace. 
The  noble  lord  appealed  to  gentlemen  who  sit  behind  me,  in  the 
names  of  Hampden  and  Pym.  I  have  great  reverence  for  these  in 
one  portion  at  least  of  their  political  career,  because  they  were 
men  energetically  engaged  in  resisting  oppression.  But  I  would 
wther  have  heard  Hampden  and  Pym  quoted  on  any  other  subject 
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BOOK    than  one  which  relates  to  the  mode  of  legislation  or  the  poh^^v  ti 
J  be  adopted  with  our  Eoinan  catholic  fellow-citizens,  because,  if  t:--r- 

1851.      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  their  escutcheon,  if  there  was  one  painful  —  1  w« 

almost  say  odious  —  feature  in  the  character  of  the  party  ai..-  * : 
whom  they  were  the  most  distinguished  chiefs,  it  was  the  Ir*.-- 
and  ferocious  intolerance  which  in  them  became  the  more  (K»^^rl . 
because  it  was  directed  against  the  Roman  catholics  alone.    I  « «  . 
appeal  in  other  names  to  gentlemen  who  sit  on  this  side  <  if  :i- 
.  House.     If  Hampden  and  Pym  were  friends  of  freedom,  so  m  *  :■ 
Clarendon  and  Newcastle,  so  were  the  gentlemen  who  sustain*^!  :1 
principles  of  loyalty.  .  .  .  They  were  not  always  seeking  to  ti.:L-- 
the  chains  and  deepen  the  brand.     Their  disposition  was  to  r»   »^ 
the  severity  of  the  law,  and  attract  the  affections  of  their  Im  •:  ..: 
catholic  fellow-subjects  to  the  constitution  by  treating  tbez::  ..• 
brethren.  .  .  .     We    are    a    minority    insignificant  in    poiiit 
numbers.    We  are  more  insignificant  still,  because  we  are  \ .  * 
knots  and  groups  of  two  or  three,  we  have  no  power  of  cohf'-:  • 
no  ordinary  bond  of  union.-    WTiat  is  it  that  binds  us  top*-*  •.- 
against  you,  but  the  conviction  that  we  have  on  our  side  v 
principle  of  justice  —  the  conviction  that  we  shall  soon  have  on  •  .: 
side  the  strength  of  public  opinion  (oft,  oh  f),     I  am  sure  1  J ..  • 
not  wished  to  say  a  syllable  that  would  wound  the  feelinf?s  of  u-  • 
man,  and  if  in  the  warmth  of  argument  such  expressions  5h 
have  escaped  me,  I  wish  them  unsaid.     But  above  all  we  j- 
sustained  by  the  sense  of  justice  which  we  feel  belongs  t'>  : 
cause  we  are  defending ;  and  we  are,  I  trust,  well  determinr*:  • 
follow  that  bright  star  of  justice,  beaming  from  the   hear* :  - 
whithersoever  it  may  lead. 

All  this  was  of  no  avail,  just  as  the  same  arguments  j-  . 
temper  on  two  other  occasions  of  the  same  eternal   ti  ■ 
in  his  life,*  were  to  be  of  no  avail.     Disraeli  spoke  stn»!  j.  ■ 
against  the  line  taken  by  the  Peelites.     The  seo4)n(l   rea-i    j 
was  carried  by  438  against  95,  one-third  even  of  this  iiiiu«'r  * 
being  Irish  catholics,  and  the  rest  mainly  Peelites,  *a  lia..* 
but  accomplished  school,'  as  Disraeli  styled  them.      Hi*:  • 
asked  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  speech  for  publication  to  circuit:- 
among   the   dissenters   who,  he    said,  know   nothinj^    a'-*.- 

1  Affirmation  bill  (1883)  and  Religious  DisabiUties  Removil  bffl  ;Ii«: 
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religious  liberty.     It  was  something,  however,  to  find  Mr.    CHAP. 
Gladstone,  the  greatest  living  churchman,  and  Bright,  the  ^  ^^^' 
greatest  living  nonconformist,  voting  in  the  same  lobby,    j^^  42 
The  fight  was  stiff,  and  was  kept  up  until  the  end  of  the 
summer.     The  weapon  that  had  been  forged  in  this  blazing 
furnace  by  these  clumsy  armourers  proved  blunt  and  worth- 
less ;  the  law  was  from  the  first  a  dead  letter,  and  it  was 
struck  out  of  the  statute  book  in  1871  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
own  administration.^ 

in 

In  the  autumn  (1861)  a  committee  of  the  whig  cabinet, 
now  reinforced  by  the  admission  for  the  first  time  of  Lord 
Granville,  was  named  to  prepare  a  reform  bill.  Palmerston, 
no  friend  to  reform,  fell  into  restive  courses  that  finally 
upset  the  coach.  The  cabinet,  early  in  November,  settled 
that  he  should  not  receive  Kossuth,  and  he  complied ;  but 
he  received  a  public  deputation  and  an  address  compliment- 
ing him  for  his  exertions  on  Kossuth's  behalf.  The  court 
at  this  proceeding  took  lively  offence,  and  the  Queen 
requested  the  prime  minister  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the 
cabinet  upon  it.  Such  an  appeal  by  the  sovereign  from  the 
minister  to  the  cabinet  was  felt  by  them  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, and  though  they  did  not  conceal  from  Palmerston 
their  general  dissatisfaction,  they  declined  to  adopt  any 
resolution.  Before  the  year  ended  Palmerston  persisted,  in 
taking  an  unauthorised  line  of  his  own  upon  Napoleon's  coup 
tStat  (this  time  for  once  not  on  the  side  of  freedom  against 
despotism),  and  Lord  John  closed  a  correspondence  between 
them  by  telling  him  that  he  could  not  advise  the  Queen  to 
leave  the  seals  of  the  foreign  department  any  longer  in  his 
hands.     This   dismissal   of    Palmerston    introduced   a  new 

1  One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  6t6  de  coeur  et  d'esprit  avec  ceux  qui 
European  liberals  of  the  century  wrote  comme  Lord  Aberdeen  et  M.  Glad- 
to  Senior  :  —  stone,  se  sont  opposes  au  nom  de  la 

Ce  que  V0U8  me  dites  que  le  bill  liberty  et  du  principe  m§me  de  la 

contre   les    titres  eccl^iastiques    ne  r^forme,  ^  cesatteintes^lafois  vaines 

mfenera  k  rien,  me  parait  vraisem-  et  dangereuses  que  le  bill  a  port^es  au 

blable,  gr&ce  aux  moeurs  du   pays^  moins  en  th^orie  k  lUnd^pendance  de 

Mais  poiirquoi  faire  des  lois  pires  que  conscience.     Ou  se  r^fugiera  la  liberty 

lea  moBurs  ?     C'est  le  contraire  qui  religieuse,  si  on  la  chasse  de  P  Angle- 

devait  §tre.     Je  vous  avoue  que  j'ai  terre? — TocqueviUe,  Corr.  iii.  p.  274. 
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element  of  disruption  and  confusion,  for  the  fallen  muAi^tt: 
had  plenty  of  friends.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  very  untrai'* 
1852.  about  reform,  and  talked  ominously  about  preferring;  to  Ur 
supporter  rather  than  a  member  of  the  government  ;  ai# 
whig  dissensions,  though  less  acute  in  type^  threateue-x 
perplexity  as  sharp  in  the  way  of  a  stable  adniinistratioiu  ^ 
the  discords  among  conservatives. 

Lord  John  (Jan.  14, 1852)  next  asked  bis  cabinet  whet:.% 
an  offer  should  be  made  to  Graham.  A  long  diacu«aii-: 
followed  ;  whether  Graham  alone  would  do  them  any  g«-  *i 
whether  the  Peelites,  considering  themselves  as  a  |»a:* 
might  join,  but  would  not  consent  to  be  absorbed  ^  whrir- 
an  offer  to  them  was  to  be  a  persistent  attempt  in  good  :«.:. 
or  only  a  device  to  mend  the  parliamentary  case,  if  the  K>St\ 
were  made  and  refused.  Two  or  three  of  the  whig  nuiii»i«  > 
true  to  the  church  traditions  of  the  caste,  made  great  Uiii. 
culties  about  the  Puseyite  notions  of  Newcastle  and  K: 
Gladstone.  ^  Gladstone,'  writes  one  of  them,  ^  is  a  Jeaoit*  a^  J 
more  Peelite  than  I  believe  was  Peel  himself.*  In  tlie  «-lJ 
Lord  John  Russell  and  his  men  met  parliament  without  i:.;^ 
new  support.  Their  tottering  life  was  short,  and  it  «a»  ^ 
amendment  moved  by  Palmerston  (Feb.  20)  gn  a  claoM:  J 
a  militia  bill,  that  slit  the  thread.  The  hostile  majority  «'  -i 
only  eleven,  but  other  perils  lay  pretty  thick  in  front.  I.  J 
ministers  resigned,  and  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  now  becoci 
Earl  of  Derby,  had  no  choice  but  to  give  his  followers  i^- 1 
chance.  The  experiment  that  seemed  so  impoasible  v:^i 
Bentinck  first  tried  it,  of  forming  a  new  Uiird  {tarty  in  :.' 
state,  seemed  up  to  this  point  to  have  prospered,  and  :. 
protectionists  had  a  definite  existence.  The  ministers  «f  " 
nearly  all  new  to  public  office,  and  seventeen  of  them  v: 
for  the  first  time  sworn  of  the  privy  council  in  a  single  'Ij/  • 
One  jest  was  that  the  cabinet  consisted  of  three  men  an  i  - 
half — Derby,  Disraeli,  St.  Leonards,  and  a  worthy  fracti"C>»' 
personage  at  the  admiralty. 

Sending  to  his  wife  at  Hawarden  a  provisional  list  •  Fc 
23),  Mr.  Gladstone  doubts  the  way  in  which  the  offices  v-  " 
distributed  :  — *It  is  not  goo<l,  as  compared  I  mean  with  vl»: 
it  should  have  been.     DisraeU  could  not  have  been  n^*^ 
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placed  than  at  the  exchequer.     Henley  could  not  have  been   chap. 
worse  than  at  the  board  of  trade.     T.  Baring,  who  would  v_Z!^ 
have  been  their  beat  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  seems  to   ^^,43, 
Lave  declined.     Herries  would  have  been  much  better  than 
Disraeli  for  that  particular  place.     I  suppose  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  is  temporary  foreign  secretary,  to  hold  the  place  for 
S.  Canning.     What  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  case 
is,  who  is  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  and  about  that 
everybody  seems  to  be  in  the  dark.  •  •  «' 

IV  • 

The  first  Derby  administration,  thus  formed  and  covering 
the  year  1852,  marks  a  highly  interesting  stage  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  career.  ^  The  key  to  my  position,'  as  he  after- 
wards said,  'was  that  my  opinions  went  one  way,  my 
lingering  sympathies  the  other.'  His  opinions  looked  to* 
wards  liberalism,  his  sympathies  drew  him  to  his  first 
party.  It  was  the  Peelites  who  had  now  been  thrown 
ioto  the  case  of  a  dubious  third  party.  At  the  end  of 
February  Mr.  Gladstone  sought  Lord  Aberdeen,  looking 
'to  his  weight,  his  prudence,  and  his  kindliness  of  dis- 
positioD  as  the  main  anchor  of  their  section.  His  tone 
has  usually  been,  during  the  last  few  years,  that  of  anxiety 
to  reunite  the  fragments  and  reconstruct  the  conserva- 
tive party,  but  yesterday,  particularly  at  the  commencement 
of  our  conversation,  he  seemed  to  lean  the  other  way ; 
spoke  kindly  of  Lord  Derby  and  wished  that  he  could  be 
extricated  from  the  company  with  which  he  is  associated ; 
said  that  though  called  a  despot  all  his  life,  he  himself  had 
always  been,  and  was  now,  friendly  to  a  liberal  policy.  He 
did  not,  however,  like  the  reform  question  in  Lord  John's 
hands ;  but  he  considered,  I  thought  (and  if  so  he  differed 
from  me),  that  on  church  questions  we  all  might  co-operate 
with  him  securely.'  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  contrary, 
inaisted  that  their,  duty  plainly  was  to  hold  themselves 
clear  and  free  from  whig  and  Derbyite  alike,  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  take  whatever  of  three  courses  might,  -after  the 
defeat  of  protectionist  proposals,  seem  most  honourable^-- 
whether  conservative  reconstruction,  or  liberal  conjunction, 

VOL.  1  —  2  ■ 
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BOOK    or  Peelism  single-handed.     The  last  he  described  as  thr.r 
^^^'  ^  least  natural  position  ;  for,  he  urged,  they  might  be  •liW^ 
in  the  sense  of  Peel,  working  out  a  libei-al  policy  thr-'i,,* 
the   medium   of    the   conservative    party.'     To    that    j 
crastinating   view    Mr.    Gladstone    stood    tenaciouslj*.   a: 
his  course  now  is  one  of  the  multitudinous  illubtratiitii^    ' 
his  constant  abhorrence  of  premature  committal   and  :: 
taking  of  a  second  step  before  the  first. 

After  Aberdeen  he  approached  Graham,  who  procet- 1' 
to  use  language  that  seemed  to  point  to  his  virtual  reti:r 
to  his  old  friends  of  the  liberal  party,  for  the  reader  vi. 
not  forget  the  striking  circumstance  that  the  new  hea«i  •' 
a  conservative   government,  and   the  most   trujsted  of   f 
cabinet  colleagues  of  Peel,  had  both  of  them  begun  oth- . .. 
life  in  the  reform  ministry  of  Lord  Grey.     Graham  sa:*  . 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Lord  Derby's  talents  and  vLi.- 
acter,  and  that  Lord  J.  Russell  had  committed  many  err-    v 
but  that  looking  at  the  two  as  they  stood,  he  thought  ::.;; 
the  opinions  of  Lord  Derby  as  a  whole  were  more  danprr-  .^ 
to  the  country  than  those  of  Lord  John.     Mr.  Gladstone  vi 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  question  lay  between  t.   -^ 
two ;   but  Graham's    reception   of  this   remark    implit«i  a 
contrary  opinion. 

Lincoln,  now  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  found  obduratt*  .' 
another  direction,  speaking  with  great  asperity  against  L  t 
Derby  and  his  party;  he  would  make  no  vows  as  to  junct.  • 
not  even  that  he  would  not  join  Disraeli ;  but  he  thoi: j^  * 
this  government  must  be  opposed  and  overthrown  ;   ti-r 
those  who. led  the  charge  against  it  would  reap  the  rew.iri 
if   the   Peelites   did  not  place  themselves  in  a   promin* '  t 
position,  others  would.     They  had  a  further  con  versa:-  ! 
The  duke  told  him  that  Beresford,  the  whip,  had  sent  «    ' 
orders  to  tory  newspapers  to  run  them  down ;  that  tlie  s.r 
worthy  had  said  'The  Peelites,  let  them  go  to  hell.'    Mr.  i^ 
stone  replied  that  Beresf ord's  langua'ge  .was  not  a  gocHl  X'- 
of  the  feelings  of  his  party,  and  that  his  violence  and  tha: 
other  people  was  stimulated  by  what  they  imagined  or  btr^- 
of  the  Peelites.     Newcastle  persisted  in  his  di8l>elief  in  :i 
government.     *  During   this   conversation,   held  on  a  h  * 
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at  the  Carlton,  we  were  rather  warm  ;  and  I  said  to  him, 
*-It  appears  to  me  that  you  do  not  believe  this  party  to  be 
cumposed  even  of  men  of  honour  or  of  gentlemen."  .  .  .  jet!43. 
He  clung  to  the  idea  that  we  were  hereafter  to  form  a 
party  of  our  o^vn,  containing  all  the  good  elements  of  both 
parties.  To  which  I  replied,  the  country  cannot  be  governed 
by  a  third  or  middle  party  unless  it  be  for  a  time  only, 
aucl  on  the  whole  I  thought  a  liberal  policy  would  be 
worked  out  with  greater  security  to  the  country  through 
the  medium  of  the  conservative  party,  and  I  thought 
a  pasition  like  Peel's  on  the  liberal  side  of  that  party 
preferable,  comparing  all  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
to  the  conservative  side  of  the  liberal  party.  And  when  he 
spoke  of  the  tories  as  the  obstructive  body  I  said  not  all 
of  tliem — for  instance  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
and  in  some  degree  Lord  Londonderry  and  Lord  Liverpool.' 

The  upshot  of  all  these  discussions  was  the  discovery 
that  there  were  at  least  four  distinct  shades  among  the 
Peelites.  'Newcastle  stands  nearly  alone,  if  not  quite, 
in  the  rather  high-flown  idea  that  we  are  to  create  and 
lead  a  great,  virtuous,  powerful  intelligent  party,  neither  the 
actual  conservative  nor  the  actual  liberal  party  but  a  new 
one.  Apart  from  these  witcheries,  Graham  was  ready  to 
take  his  place  in  the  liberal  ranks ;  Cardwell,  Fitzroy  and 
Oswald  would  I  think  have  gone  with  him,  as  F.  Peel  and 
Sir  C.  Douglas  went  before  him.  But  this  section  has  been 
arrested,  not  thoroughly  amalgamated,  owing  to  Graham. 
Thirdly,  there  are  the  great  bulk  of  the  Peelites  from  Goul- 
bum  downwards,  more  or  less  undisguisedly  anticipating 
junction  with  Lord  Derby,  and  avowing  that  free  trade  is 
their  only  point  of  diflference.  Lastly  myself,  and  I  think 
I  am  with  Lord  Aberdeen  and  S.  Herbert,  who  have  nearly 
the  same  desire,  but  feel  that  the  matter  is  too  crude,  too 
difficult  and  important  for  anticipating  any  conclusion,  and 
that  our  clear  line  of  duty  is  independence,  until  the  question 
of  protection  shall  be  settled.'     (March  28,  1852.) 

The  personal  composition  of  this  section  deserves  a  sen- 
tence. In  1836,  during  Peel's  short  government,  the  whig 
phalanx  opposed  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  consisted 
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of  John  Russell  and  seven  others.^  Of  these  eight  all  were 
alive  in  1861,  seven  of  them  in  the  then  existing  cabinet;  six 
18AS.  o^  ^h^  eight  still  in  the  Commons.  On  the  other  hand,  Peel's 
cabinet  began  its  career  thus  manned  in  the  Commons  — 
Peel,  Stanley,  Graham,  Hardinge,  KnatchbuU,  Goulburn.  Of 
these  only  the  last  remained  in  his  old  position.  Peel  and 
KnatchbuU  were  dead ;  Stanley  in  the  Lords  and  separated  ; 
Oraham  isolated;  Hardinge  in  the  Lords  and  by  way  of 
having  retired.  Nor  was  the  band  very  large  even  as  re- 
cruited. Of  ex-oabinet  ministers  there  were  but  three 
commoners ;  Goulburn,  Herbert,  Gladstone.  And  of  others 
who  had  held  important  oflices  there  were  only  available. 
Clerk,  Cardwell,  Sir  J.  Young,  H.  Corry.  The  Lords  con- 
tributed Aberdeen,  Newcastle,  Canning,*  St.  Germains  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Such,  as  counted  oflf  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  the  Peelite  staff. 

Graham  in  April  made  his  own  position  definitely  liberal, 
or  '  whig  and  something  more,'  in  so  pronounced  a  way  as 
to  cut  him  off  from  the  Gladstonian  subdivision  or  main 
body  of  the  Peelites.  Mr.  Gladstone  read  the  speech  in 
which  this  departure  was  taken,  *  with  discomfort  and  sur- 
prise.' He  instantly  went  to  read  to  Lord  Aberdeen  some 
of  the  more  pungent  passages ;  one  or  two  consultations  were 
held  with  Newcastle  and  Goulburn;  and  all  agreed  that 
Graham's  words  were  decisive.  '  1  mentioned  that  some  of 
them  were  coming  to  5  Carlton  Gardens  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  (April  20);  and  my  first  wish  was  that  now  Lord 
Aberdeen  himself  would  go  and  tell  them  how  we  stood  upon 
Graham's  speech.  To  this  they  were  all  opposed ;  and  they 
seemed  to  feel  that  as  we  had  had  no  meeting  yet,  it  would 
seem  ungracious  and  unkind  to  an  old  friend  to  hold  one  by 
way  of  ovation  over  his  departure.  It  was  therefore  agreed 
that  I  should  acquaint  Young  it  was  their  wish  that  he 
should  tell  any  one  who  might  come,  that  we,  who  were  there 

1  Namely  Palmerston,  Spring-Rice,  contemporary  at.  Eton  and   Christ 

F.  Baring,  Charles  Wood,  Hobhouse,  Church,   and    known   to   history   as 

Labouchere,  Lord  Howick.  governor-general    of    India   in    the 

*  This,  of  course,  was  Charles  John  Mutiny.  Stratford  Canning,  after- 
Earl  Canning,  third  son  of  Canning  wards  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe, 
the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Oladstone^s  was  cousin  of  George  Canning. 
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present,  looked  upon  our  political  connection  with  Graham    CHAP. 
as  dissolved  by  the  Carlisle  speech.'  ^  ^  ^^^'  , 

The  temporary  parting  from  Graham  was  conducted  with  ^^^  43^ 
a  degree  of  good  feeling  that  is  a  pattern  for  such  occasions 
in  politics.  In  writing  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (Mar.  29, 1852),  and 
speaking  of  his  colleagues  in  PeeFs  government,  Graham 
says,  'I  have  always  felt  that  my  age  and  position  were 
different  from  theirs  :  that  the  habits  and  connections  of  my 
early  political  life,  though  broken,  gave  to  me  a  bias,  which 
to  them  was  not  congenial ;  and  since  the  death  of  our  great 
master  and  friend,  I  have  always  feared  that  the  time  might 
arrive  when  we  must  separate.  You  intimate  the  decision 
that  party  connection  must  no  longer  subsist  between  us.  I 
submit  to  your  decision  with  regret ;  but  at  parting  I  hope 
that  you  will  retain  towards  me  some  feelings  of  esteem 
and  regard,  such  as  I  can  never  cease  to  entertain  towards 
you ;  and  though  political  friendships  are  often  short-lived, 
having  known  each  other  well,  we  shall  continue,  I  trust, 
to  maintain  kindly  relations.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
remember  that  we  have  no  cause  of  complaint  against  each 
other.'  *I  have  to  thank  you,'  Mr.  Gladstone  replies,  'for  the 
unvarying  kindness  of  many  years,  to  acknowledge  all  the 
advantages  I  have  derived  from  communication  with  you,  ' 
to  accept  and  re-echo  cordially  your  expressions  of  good  will, 
and  to  convey  the  fervent  hope  that  no  act  or  word  of  mine 
may  ever  tend  to  impair  these  sentiments  in  my  own  mind 
or  yours.' 

When  the  others  had  withdrawn,  Aberdeen  told  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  Lord  Jolm  had  been  to  call  upon  him  the 
day  before  for  the  first  time,  and  he  believed  that  the  visit 
had  special  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  '  The  tenor 
of  his  conversation,'  Mr.  Gladstone  reports,  'was  that  my 
opioions  were  quite  as  liberal  as  his ;  that  in  regard  to  the 
colonies  I  went  beyond  him ;    that  my  Naples  pamphlets 

^Graham  spoke  of  himself  as  a  self   to    support  the  hallot,  but  he 

tried  reformer  and  as  a  member  of  the  admitted  it  was  a  hard  question,  and 

liberal  party,  and  as  glad  to  find  him-  said  he  was  not  so  blind  that  praoti- 

Eclf  the  ally  of  so  faithful  a  liberal  cal  experience  might  not  convince 

and  refonner  as  his  feUow-candidate.  him  that  he  was  wrong.     (Mar.  26, 

He  would  not  exactly  pledge  him-  1852.) 
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BOOK    could  have  been  called  revolutionary  if  he  had  written  them 

'  J  and  in  regard  to  church  matters  he  saw  no  reason  why  thtr- 
1862.     should  not  be  joint  action,  for  he  was  cordially  dis{Kistrd  :• 
maintain  the  church  of  England,  and  so,  he  believed*  was  I 
Lord  John,  however,  we  may  be  sure  was  the  last  man  l  • 
to  know  how  many  another  element,  besides  agreement 
opinion,  decides  relations  of  party.    Personal  sj'mpathir^  x. 
antipathies,  hosts    of   indirect   affinities   having  appar^n- 
little  to  do  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  school  or  tlie  fart.   . 
hosts  of  motives  only  half  disclosed,  or  not  disckised  at  .. 
even  to  him  in  whom  they  are  at  work  —  all  these  intru  . 
in   the   composition    and   management   of   parties  wheti- 
religious  or  political. 

Grave  discussions  turned  on  new  nicknames.     Tbe  tor.- « 
had  greatly  gained  by  calling  themselves  conservatives  aft 
1832.     The  name  of  whig  had  some  associations  that  v^^r 
only  less  unpopular  in  the  country  than  the  name  of  t*  .  ■ 
It  was  pointed  out  that  many  people  would  on  no  ac4>«-  .:  * 
join  the  whigs,  who  yet  would  join  a  government  of  w:  ; 
Russells,    Greys,    Howards,    Cavendishes,    Villierses*    w- -■ 
members.     On  the  other  hand  Graham  declared  tliat  Pa:-^  « 
maxim  about  religion  was  just  as  true  in  politics  —  that  c.-^-. 
^    often  change  their  creed,  but  not  so  often  the  name  of  t'  ■  " 
sect.     And  as  to  the  suggestion,  constantly  made  at  all  tirr.- 
in  our  politics  for  the  benefit  of  waverers,  of  the  nam^ 
liberal-conservative.   Lord    John    caustically  observed    v  . 
whig  has  the  convenience  of  expressing  in  one  syllable  w*    ■ 
liberal-conservative  expresses  in  seven,  and  whiggism  in  :  • 
syllables  what  conservative  progress  expresses  in  six* 

Connected  with  all  this  arose  a  geographical  question  — 
what  quarter  of  the  House  were  the  Peelites  to  sit  ?    Hit^-^  - 
the  two  wings  of  the  broken  tory  party,  protectionist  .\nd  I* 
ite,  had  sat  together  on  the  opposition  benches.    The  chu:  j 
of  administration  in  1852  sent  the  protectionists  over  tt»  * 
Speaker's  right,  and  brought  the  whigs  to  the  natural  v  . 
of  opposition  on  his  left.     The  Peelite  leaders  therefore  : 
no  other  choice  than  to  take  their  seats  below  the  ganir** 
but  on  which  side  ?     Such  a  question  is  always  graver  ti 
to  the  heedless  outsider  it  may  seem,  and  the  Peelite  discus* 
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sions  upon  it  were  both  copious  and  vehement.^  Graham  CHAP. 
at  once  resolved  on  sharing  the  front  opposition  bench  with  y  '  j 
the  whigs  :  he  repeated  that  his  own  case  was  different  jbt.43. 
from  the  others,  because  he  had  once  been  a  whig  himself. 
Herbert,  who  acted  pretty  strictly  with  Mr.  Gladstone  all 
this  year,  argued  that  they  only  held  aloof  from  the  new 
minLsters  on  one  question,  and  therefore  that  they  ought  not 
to  sit  opposite  to  them  as  adversaries,  but  should  sit  below 
the  gangway  on  the  ministerial  side.  Newcastle  intimated 
dissent  from  both,  looking  to  the  formation  of  his  virtuous 
and  enlightened  third  party,  but  where  they  should  sit  in 
the  meantime  he  did  not  seem  to  know.  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  from  the  first  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of 
going  below  the  gangway  on  the  opposition  side.  What 
they  ought  to  desire  was  the  promotion  of  a  government 
conservative  in  its  personal  composition  and  traditions,  as 
soon  as  the  crisis  of  protection  should  be  over.  Taking  a 
seat,  he  said,,  is  an  external  sign  and  pledge  that  ought  to 
follow  upon  full  conviction  of  the  thing  it  was  understood 
to  betoken  ;  and  to  sit  on  the  front  opposition  bench  would 
indicate  division  from  the  conservative  government  as  a 
party,  while  in  fact  they  were  not  divided  from  them  as  a 
party,  but  only  on  a  single  question.  In  the  end,  Graham  sat 
above  the  opposition  gangway  next  to  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Cardwell.  The  Peelite  body  as  a  whole  determined  on 
giving  the  new  government  what  is  called  a  fair  trial.  *  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  and  I,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  'took  pains  to 
bring  them  together,  in  the  recognised  modes.  They  sat 
on  the  opposition  side,  but  below  the  gangway,  full,  or 
about  forty  strong  ;  and  Sir  James  Graham,  I  recollect,  once 
complimented  me  on  the  excellent  appearance  they  had 
presented  to  him  as  he  passed  them  in  walking  up  the 
House.'  Considerable  uneasiness  was  felt  among  some  of 
them  at  finding  themselves  neighbours  on  the  benches 
to  Cobden  and  Bright  and  Hume  and  their  friends  on 
the  one  hand,  and  '  the  Irish  Brass  Band '  on  the  other. 

*  The  same  question  greatly  exer-    hoped  for  the  reunion  of  a  divided 
cised  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  in  1886,    party. 
lor  the  same  reason,  that  he  again 
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BOOK        It  depended  entirely  on  the  Peelites  whether  the  orv 
'  J  government  should  be  permitted  to  conduct  the  business  • 

1852.     ^^^  session  (subject  to  conditions  or  otherwise),  or  whe::.' 
they  should  be  open  to  an  instant  attack  as  the  enemir^  * 
free  trade.     The  effect  of  such  attack  must  have  been  di* >  /. 
followed  by  dissolution  forthwith,  and  by  the  ejection  of  i:. 
Derby  government  in  June  (as  happened  in  1859)  instea.! 
in   December.     The  tactics  of  giving  the  ministers  ;i  :  * 
trial  prevailed  and  were  faithfully  adhered  to,  Graham  .i: 
Cardwell  taking  their  own   course.     As  the  result  of  :..* 
and  other  conditions,  for  ten  months  ministers,  greatly  -.  /• 
numbered,  were  maintained  in  power  by  the  deliberate  ai . 
united  action  of  about  forty  Peelites. 

Lord  Derby  had  opened  his  administration  with  k  \Ae^i:*. 
as  the  Peelites  understood,  to   confine  himself  durintr  tl 
session  to  business  already  open  and  advanced^  or  of  an  .r* 
gent  character.     When  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  notice  of  a  b^.. ' 
dispose  of  four  seats  which  were  vacant,  this  >vas  re(r>«r('- 
by  them  as  a  manner  of  opening  new  and  important  \»*^'- 
and  not  within  the  definition  that  had  been  the  condit 
of  their  provisional  support.^     ^  Lord  John  Russell  oaiD<^  j-  • 
said  to  me,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  *  **  What  will  you  do  ?"   i 
admitted  we  were  bound  to  act ;  and,  joining  the  libera!^,  >- 
threw  over  the  proposal  by  a  large  majority.     This  wa^  ;:  • 
only  occasion  of  conflict  that  arose  ;  and  it  was  provoke«L  &• 
we  thought,  by  the  government  itself.' 

1  This  was  a  bill  to  assipn  the  four  of  Lancashire.    Mr.  Glad5toD<*  i-r 

disfranchised  seats  for  Sudbury  and  the  order  of  the  day  by  a  ma/T'' 

St.   Albans  to  the  West   Hiding  of  86  against  the  goverameiit, 
Yorkshire  and  the  southern  division 


CHAPTER  VIII 

END   OP  PROTECTION 

It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  now  at  least,  after  so  much  waste  of 
public  time,  after  ministries  overturned  and  parties  disorganised, 
the  question  of  free  trade  should  be  placed  high  and  dry  on  the 
shore  whither  the  tide  of  political  party  strife  could  no  longer 
reach  it.  —  Gladstonb. 

Th£  parliament  was  now  dissolved  (July  1)  to  decide  a  great  CHAP. 
liuestion.  The  repeal  of  the  corn  law,  the  ultimate  equalisa-  ,^^)j^ 
tion  of  the  sugar  duties,  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  j^^  43^ 
had  been  the  three  great  free  trade  measures  of  the  last  half- 
dozen  years,  and  the  issue  before  the  electors  in  1862  was 
whether  tliis  policy  was  sound  or  unsound.  Lord  Derby  might 
bave  faced  it  boldly  by  announcing  a  moderate  protection 
for  corn  and  for  colonial  sugar.  Or  he  might  have  openly 
told  the  country  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  as  Peel  had 
changed  his  mind  about  the  catholic  question  and  about  free 
trade,  and  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to  change  his  mind  upon 
franchise  in  1867,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  the  Irish  church 
in  1868.  Instead  of  this,  all  was  equivocation.  The  Derbyite, 
as  was  well  said,  was  protectionist  in  a  county,  neutral  in  a 
small  town,  free  trader  in  a  large  one.  He  was  for  May nooth 
in  Ireland,  and  against  it  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  his 
best  to  mystify  the  agricultural  elector  by  phrases  about 
set-offs  and  compensations  and  relief  of  burdens,  '  seeming 
to  loom  in  the  future.'  He  rang  the  changes  on  mysterious 
new  principles  of  taxation,  but  what  they  were  to  be,  he  did 
not  disclose.  The  great  change  since  1846  was  that  the 
working*class  had  become  strenuous  free  traders.  They  had 
in  earlier  times  never  been  really  convinced  when  Cobden 
and  Bright  assured  them  that  no  fall  in  wages  would  follow 

425 
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BOOK  the  promised  fall  in  the  price  of  food.  It  was  the  experience 
,  ^^^'  ,  of  six  years  that  convinced  them.  England  alone  had  gone 
1862.  unhurt  and  unsinged  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  1848,  and 
nobody  doubted  that  the  stability  of  her  institutions  and  the 
unity  of  her  people  were  due  to  the  repeal  of  bad  laws, 
believed  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  to  the  toilers  in  order  to 
raise  rents  for  territorial  idlers. 

Long  before  the  dissolution,  it  was  certain  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  to  fight  for  his  seat.  His  letter  to  the 
Scotch  bishop  (see  above,  p.  384),  his  vote  for  the  Jews,  his 
tenacity  and  vehemence  in  resisting  the  bill  against  the 
pope, —  the  two  last  exhibitions  in  open  defiance  of  solemn 
resolutions  of  the  university  convocation  itself, — had  alienated 
some  friends  and  inflamed  all  his  enemies.  Half  a  score  of 
the  Heads  induced  Dr.  Marsham,  the  warden  of  Merton,  to 
come  out.  In  private  qualities  the  warden  was  one  of  the  most 
excellent  of  men,  and  the  accident  of  his  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  no  reason  why  we  should  recall  transient  elec- 
tioneering railleries  against  a  forgotten  worthy.  The  political 
addresses  of  his  friends  depict  him.  They  applaud  his  sound 
and  manly  consistency  of  principle  and  his  sober  attachment 
to  the  reformed  church  of  England,  and  they  dwell  with  zest 
on  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  The  issue,  as  they  put  it,  was 
simple :  'At  a  time  when  the  stability  of  the  protestant 
succession,  the  authority  of  a  protestant  Queen,  and  even 
the  Christianity  of  the  national  character,  have  been  rudely 
assailed  by  Rome  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  demo- 
cratic associations  directed  against  the  union  of  the  Christian 
church  with  ^the  British  constitution — at.  such  a  time,  it 
becomes  a  protestant  university,  from  which  emanates  a 
continuous  stream  of  instruction  on  all  ecclesiastical  and 
Christian  questions  over  the  whole  empire,  to  manifest  the 
importance  which  it  attaches  to  protestant  truth,  by  the 
selection  of  a  Protestant  Representative,''  The  teaching 
residents  were,  as  always,  decisively  for  Gladstone,  and 
nearly  all  the  fellows  of  Merton  voted  against  their  own 
warden.  In  one  respect  this  was  remarkable,  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  in  1850  (July  18)  resisted  the  proposal  for  that 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  universities  which  the  Oxford 
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liberals  had  much  at  heart,  and  it  would  not  have  been  sur-    CHAP. 

VIII 
prising  if  they  had  held  aloof  from  a  candidate  who  had  v     ^  \ 

told  the  House  of  Commons  that  'after  all,  science  was  jbt.  43. 
but  a  small  part  of  the  business  of  education,' — a  proposition 
that  in  one  sense  may  be  true,  but  applied  to  unreformed 
Oxford  was  the  reverse  of  true.  The  non-residents  were 
diligently  and  rather  unscrupulously  worked  upon,  and  they 
made  a  formidable  set  of  discordant  elements.  The  evan- 
gelicals disliked  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  plain  high-and-dry 
men  distrusted  him  as  what  they  called  a  sophist.  Even 
some  of  the  anglo-catholic  men  began  to  regard^  as  a  bad 
friend  Ho  the  holy  apostolic  church  of  these  realms,  the 
author  of  the  new  theory  of  religious  liberty '  in  the  Scotch 
letter.  They  reproachfully  insisted  that  had  he  headed  a 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  defending  the  church,  not 
upon  latitudinarian  theories  of  religious  liberty,  not  upon 
vague  hints  of  a  disaffected  movement  of  the  non-juring 
sort,  still  less  upon  romanising  principles,  but  on  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  royal  supremacy  included, 
then  the  church  would  have  escaped  the  worst  that  had 
befallen  her  since  1846.  The  minister  would  never  have 
dared  to  force  Hampden  into  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The 
privy  council  would  never  have  reversed  the  court  of  arches 
in  the  Gorham  case.  The  claim  of  the  clergy  to  meet  in 
convocation  would  never  have  been  refused.  The  committee 
of  council  would  have  treated  education  very  differently.^ 
All  came  right  in  the  end,  however,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  re-elected  (July  14),  receiving  260  votes  fewer  than 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  but  350  more  than  the  warden  of 
Merton.2  We  have  to  remember  that  he  was  not  returned 
as  a  liberal. 

II 

The  leaders  of  the  sections  out  of  office,  when  the  general 
election  was  over,  at  once  fetched  forth  line  and  plummet  to 
take  their  soundings.  '  The  next  few  months,'  Mr.  Gladstone 
wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen  (Aug.  20),  '  are,  I  apprehend,  the 

1  Charles  Wordsworth,  Letter  to  « inglis,  1868 ;  Gladstone,  1108  ; 
Mr,  Gladstone,  1862,  p.  60.  Marsham,  758. 
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BOOK  crisis  of  (mr  fate,  and  will  show  whether  we  are  equal  or 
,  ^^'  ,  unequal  to  playing  out  with  prudence,  honour,  and  resolu- 
1852.  ^^^^  ^^  drama  or  trilogy  that  has  been  on  the  stage  since 
1841.'  He  still  regarded  the  situation  as  something  like  a 
reproduction  of  the  position  of  the  previous  March.  The 
precise  number  of  the  ministerialists  could  not  be  ascertained 
until  tested  by  a  motion  in  the  House.  They  had  gained 
rather  more  than  was  expected,  and  some  put  them  as  high 
as  320,  others  as  low  as  290.  What  was  undoubted  was  that 
Lord  Derby  was  left  in  a  minority,  and  that  the  support  of  the 
Peelites  might  any  hour  turn  it  into  a  majority.  Notwith- 
standing a  loss  or  two  in  the  recent  elections,  that  party  still 
numbered  not  far  short  of  40,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  natur- 
ally desirous  of  retaining  it  in  connection  with  himself.  Most 
of  the  group  were  disposed  rather  to  support  a  conservative 
government  than  not,  unless  such  a  government  were  to  do, 
or  propose,  something  open  to  strong  and  definite  objection. 
At  the  same  time  what  he  described  as  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  Peelism  for  ever  so  short  a  space  upon  its  legs,  was 
as  obvious  to  liim  as  to  everybody  else.  '  It  will  be  an  im- 
possible parliament,'  Graham  said  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (July  15), 
*  parties  will  be  found  too  nicely  balanced  to  render  a  new- 
line  of  policy  practicable  without  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 
electors.'  Before  a  fresh  appeal-  to  the  electors  took  place, 
the  impossible  parliament  had  tumbled  into  a  great  war. 

When  the  newly  chosen  members  met  in  November, 
Mr.  Disraeli  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  'there  was 
no  question  in  the  minds  of  ministers  with  respect  to  the 
result  of  that  election :  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  was  not 
only  not  a  preponderating  majority  in  favour  of  a  change  in 
the  laws  [free  trade]  passed  in  the  last  few  years,  or  even  of 
modifying  them  in  any  degree  ;  but  that  on  the  contrary  there 
was  a  decisive  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  country  that  that 
settlement  should  not  be  disturbed.'  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  (July  30)  that  he  thought  the  government 
absolutely  chained  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  next  budget,  and  *  I,  for 
one,  am  not  prepared  to  accept  him  as  a  financial  organ, 
or  to  be  responsible  for  what  he  may  propose  in  his  present 
capacity.*     Each  successive  speech  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  at 
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\yl€€bury  he  found  '  more  quftckish  in  its  flavour  than  its  CHAP. 
}redec688or/  Yet  action  on  Wb  own  part  was  unavoidably  ^  '  j 
lampered  by  Oxford.  '  Were  I  either  of  opinion,'  he  told  jg^^  43, 
Lord  Aberdeen  (Aug.  6),  'that  Lord  John  Russell  ought  to 
wicceed  Lord  Derby,  or  prepared  without  any  further  develop- 
ment of  the  plans  of  the  government  to  take  my  stand  as 
me  of  the  party  opposed  to  them,  the  first  step  which,  as 
\  man  of  honour,  I  ought  to  adopt,  should  be  to  resign  my 
»at.'  'I  do  not  mean  hereby,'  he  adds  in  words  that  were 
joon  to  derive  forcible  significance  from  the  march  of  events, 
that  I  am  unconditionally  committed  against  any  alliance 
[)r  fusion,  but  that  any  sucli  alliance  or  fusion,  to  be  lawful 
[or  me,  must  grow  out  of  some  failure  of  the  government 
in  carrying  on  public  affairs,  or  a  disapproval  of  its  measures 
when  they  shall  have  been  proposed,'  He  still,  in  spite  of 
all  the  misdeeds  of  ministers  during  the  elections,  could  not 
think  80  ill  of  them  as  did  Lord  Aberdeen. 

*  Protection  and  religious  liberty,'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen (Aug.  5), '  are  the  subjects  on  which  my  main  complaints 
would  turn ;  shuffling  as  to  the  former,  trading  on  bigotry  as 
to  the  latter.  The  shifting  and  shuffling  that  I  complain  of 
have  been  due  partly  to  a  miserably  false  position  and  the 
giddy  prominence  of  inferior  men ;  partly  to  the  '(surely  not 
unexpected)  unscrupulousness  and  second  motives  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  at  once  the  necessity  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  curse. 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  justifies  what  has  been  said  and 
done;  I  only  think  it  brings  the  case  within  the  common 
limits  of  political  misconduct.  As  for  religious  bigotry,'  he 
continues, '  I  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the  present  govern- 
ment; yet  much  less  strongly  than  the  unheard-of  course 
puwued  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1850-1,  the  person  to  whom 
I  am  now  invited  to  transfer  my  confidence.'  Even  on  the 
f^ui)erficial  conversion  of  the  Derbyites  to  free  trade,  Mr. 
Wadatone  found  a  tu  qiioqtie  against  the  whigs.  'It  is, 
when  strictly  judged,  an  act  of  public  immorality  to  form 
^nd  lead  an  opposition  on  a  certain  plea,  to  succeed,  and  then 
in  office  to  abandon  it.  .  .  .  But  in  this  view,  the  conduct 
of  the  present  administration  is  the  counterpart  and  copy  of 
that  of  the  whigs  themselves  in  1835,  who  ran  Sir  Robert 
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Peel  to  ground  upon  the  appropriation  clause,  worked  ii  jn»- 
while  it  suited  them^  and  then  cast  it  to  the  winds ;  u*  m*. 
1852.     nothing  of  their  conduct  on  the  Irish  Assassination  bill  • : 
1846.' 

This   letter  was  forwarded   by  Aberdeen    to  Ix>rd  J»h- 
Russell.     Lord  John  had  the  peculiar  temperament  that  • 
hard  to  agitate,  but  easy  to  nettle.    So  polemical  a  reatlint:  -t 
former  whig  pranks  nettled  him  considerably.  Why,  he  A>k':l. 
should    he  not  say  just  as  reasonably  that    Mr.   (ila^{>i"'.- 
held  up  the  whigs  to  odium  in  1841  forstripping  the  farcv- 
of  adequate  protection  ;  worked  the  corn  law  of  1842  as  1'»lj 
as  it  suited  him ;  and  then  turnfed  round  and  cast  the  o-- 
law  to  the  winds?     If  he  gave  credit  to  Mr.  CiladstoDtr :  ' 
being  sincere  in  1841,  1842,  and  1846,  why  should  not  M- 
Gladstone  give  the  same  credit  to  him ?     As  to  the  prin^::.* 
of  appropriation,  he  and  Al thorp  had  opposed  four  of  th*-.: 
colleagues  in  the  Grey  cabinet;  how  could  he  conctrdf  : 
Peel  what  he  had  refused  to  them?    As  for  the  Irish  bill 
which  he  had  turned  Peel  out,  it  was  one  of  the  worst  i^f  k. 
coercion  bills;  Peel  with  117  followers  evidently  could  n  •' 
carry  on  the  government ;  and  what  sense  could  there  hav 
been  in  voting  for  a  bad  bill,  in  order  to  retain  in  offi<'f  •:. 
impossible  'ministry?     This  smart  apologia  of  Lonl  J<»hr  • 
was  Imrdly  even  plausible,  much  less  did  it  cover  the  gnvac  i 
The    charge    against  the  whigs  is  not  that  they    t«x)k  -• 
appropriation,  but  that  having  taken  it  up  they  droppni   * 
for  the  sjike  of  office.     Xor  was  it  a  charge  that  they  rf>:^*'- 
an  Irish  coercion  bilU  but  that  having  supported  it  on  t* 
first  reading  (^*  worst  of  all  coercion  bills'  as  it  was,  even  ■ 
the  eyes  of  men  wlio  had  passed  the  i^eckless  act  of  iJ^V 
they  voted  against  it  when  they  found  that  lx)th  BentiL  * 
and  the  Manchester  men  were  going  to  do  the  same,  tl..* 
enabling  them  to  turn  Peel  out. 

Sharp   s;illies   into   the   jxist,  however,  did   not  easr  :: 
present.      It    was  an   extraonlinary   situation    only    t*-^  '• 
doscriWd  in  nivXiitivos.     A  majority  could  not  be  founJ  '. 
Ivat    the    uoverunuMU    ujmu  a  vote  of  want  of  confidcii ' 
NoUhIv  know  who    could    take    their    places.     Lord  J  ■  " 
I\ussell   a^   head  of   a    irovernment  was  impossible,  for  i^ 
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maladroit  handling  of  papal  aggression  had  alienated  the  CHAP. 
Irish  ;  his  dealings  with  Palraerston  had  offended  one  power-  ^  '^ 
ful  section  of  the  English  whigs ;  the  Scottish  whigs  hated  ^^  43 
him  as  too  much  managed  by  the  lights  of  the  free  church  ; 
and  the  radicals  proscribed  him  as  the  chief  of  a  patrician 
clique.  Yet  though  he  was  impossible,  he  sometimes  used 
language  to  the  effect  that  for  him  to  take  any  place  save 
the  first  would  be  a  personal  degradation  that  would  lower 
him  to  the  level  of  Sidmouth  or  Goderich.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  represented  the  moderate  centre  of  the  liberal  party. 
Even  now  he  enjoyed  a  growing  personal  favour  out  of  doors, 
not  at  all  impaired  by  the  bad  terms  on  which  he  was  known 
to  be  with  the  court,  for  the  court  was  not  at  that  date  so 
popular  an  institution  as  it  became  by  and  by.  Among  other 
schemes  of  ingenious  persons  at  this  confused  and  broken 
time  was  a  combination  under  Palmerston  or  Lansdowne  of 
aristocratic  whigs,  a  great  contingent  of  Derbyites,  and  the 
Peelites  ;  and  before  the  elections  it  was  true  that  Lord  Derby 
had  made  overtures  to  these  two  eminent  men.  A  Lansdowne 
combination  lingered  long  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Palmerston 
himself,  who  wished  for  the  restoration  of  a  whig  govern- 
ment, but  resented  the  idea  of  serving  under  its  late  head. 
Some  dreamed  that  Palmerston  and  Disraeli  might  form 
a  government  on  the  basis  of  resistance  to  parliamentary 
reform.  Strange  rumours  were  even  afloat  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's communications  with  Palmerston  before  he  left 
London  at  the  election  had  been  intimate  and  frequent.  '  I 
cannot  make  Gladstone  out,'  said  Lord  Malmesbury,  'he 
seems  to  me  a  dark  horse.' 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  autumn  (September  12)  Graham 
interpreted  some  obscure  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  as 
meaning  that  if  protection  were  renounced,  as  it  might  be, 
if  Palmerston  joined  Derby  and  the  government  were  recon- 
structed, and  if  Disraeli  ceased  to  be  leader,  then  his  own 
relations  with  the  government  would  be  changed.  Gladstone 
was  so  uneasy  in  his  present  position,  so  nice  in  the  equipoise 
of  his  opinions  that  he  wished  to  be,  as  he  said, '  on  the  liberal 
side  of  the  conservative  party,  rather  than  on  the  conser- 
vative side  of  the  liberal  party.'     A  little  earlier  than  this, 
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BOOK  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Graham  agreed  in  thinking  (August) 
V  '  J  that  *  Disraeli's  leadership  was  the  great  cause  of  Glad- 
1852.  stone's  reluctance  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  •  .  .  that  even  if  this  should  be  removed,  it  would 
not  be  very  easy  for  him  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
them.'  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  now  and  always  denied 
that  the  lead  in  the  Commons  or  other  personal  question 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  balance  of  his  opinions  at  the 
present  and  later  moments.  Those  who  know  most  of  public 
life  are  best  aware  how  great  is  the  need  in  the  case  of  public 
men  for  charitable  construction  of  their  motives  and  intent. 
Yet  it  would  surely  have  been  straining  charity  to  the  point 
of  dishonour  if,  within  two  years  of  Peel's  death,  any  of 
those  who  had  been  attached  to  him  as  master  and  as 
friend,  either  Mr.  Gladstone  or  anybody  else,  could  have 
looked  without  reprobation  and  aversion  on  the  idea  of 
cabinet  intimacy  with  the  bitterest  and  least  sincere  of 
all  Peel's  assailants. 

Ill 

Mr.  Gladstone  repaired  to  London  some  weeks  before  the 
new  session,  and  though  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  open 
direct  relations  with  the  government,  he  expressed  to  Lord 
Hardinge,  with  a  view  to  its  communication  to  Lord  Derby, 
his  strong  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons  would,  and 
should,  require  from  ministers  a  frank  and  explicit  adoption 
of  free  trade  through  the  address,  and  secondly,  the  imme- 
diate production  of  their  financial  measures.  Lord  Derby 
told  Hardinge  at  Windsor  that  he  thought  that  neither 
expectation  was  far  wrong.  When  the  Peelites  met  at  Lord 
Aberdeen's  to  discuss  tactics,  they  were  secretly  dissatisfied 
with  the  paragraphs  about  free  trade. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  laid  down  at  the  election  the  sonorous 
maxim,  that  no  statesman  can  disregard  with  impunity  the 
genius  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lives.  And  he  now  after  the 
election  averred  that  the  genius  of  the  age  was  in  favour  of 
free  exchange.  Still  it  was  pleasanter  to  swallow  the  dose 
with  as  little  public  observation  as  possible.  *  What  would 
have  been  said,'  cried  Lord  Derby  in  fervid  remonstrance,  *  if 
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fihortlj  after  catholic  emancipation  and  the  reform  bill  CHAP, 
bd  been  admitted  as  settlemeats,  their  friends  had  come  ^  'j 
domi  and  insisted  not  only  that  the  Houses  of  parliament  j^^  43, 
should  consent  to  act  on  the  new  pdicj  they  had  adopted, 
but  should  expressly  recant  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
policy  that  had  formerly  prevailed  ?  What  would  the  friends 
of  Sir  R.  Peel  have  said  in  1835  if,  when  he  assumed  the 
forenuD^at  and  when  the  new  parliament  assembled,  be  had 
been  called  upon  to  declare  that  the  reform  bill  was  wise,  just, 
and  necessary  ? '  The  original  free  traders  were  not  disposed 
to  connive  at  Derbyite  operatiocis  any  more  than  were  the 
whigg.  Notice  was  at  once  given  by  Mr.  Villiers  of  a  notion 
virtually  assailing  the  ministers,  by  asserting  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade  in  terms  they  could  not  adopt.  *  Now,'  says 
Mr.  Gladstone,  *  we  came  to  a  case  in  which  the  liberals  did 
that  which  had  been  done  by  the  government  in  the  case  of 
tlie  Four  Seats  bill ;  that  is  to  say,  they  raised  an  issue 
which  placed  us  against  them.  Lord  Palmerston  moved  the 
amendment  which  defeated  the  attack,  but  he  did  this  at 
the  express  reqnest  of  S.  Herbert  and  miiie,  and  we  carried 
the  amendment  to  him  at  his  house.  He  did  not  recom- 
iwnd  any  particular  plan  of  action,  and  he  willingly  acqni- 
wced  in  and  adopted  ours.'  He  said  he  would  convey  it  to 
Disraeli,  *with  whom,'  he  said,  'I  have  had  communications 
from  time  to  time.' 

In  the  debate  (Nov.  26)  upon  the  two  rival  amendments  — 
that  of  Mr.  Villiers,  which  the  ministers  could  not  accept,  and 
that  of  Paln^erston,  which  they  could  —  Sidney  Herbert  paid 
off  some  old  scores  in  a  speech  full  of  fire  and  jubilation  ;  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  was  elaborately  pacific.  He 
earnestly  deprecated  the  language  of  sevei'ity  and  exaspera- 
tion, or  anything  that  would  tend  to  embitter  party  warfare. 
His  illustrious  leader  Peel,  he  said,  did  indeed  look  for  his 
revenge ;  but  for  what  revenge  did  he  look  ?  Assuredly  not 
for  stinging  speeches,  assuredly  not  for  motions  made  in 
favom-  of  his  policy,  if  they  carried  pain  and  degradation  to 
the  nrinds  of  honourable  men.  Were  they  not  celebrating 
the  obseqiiies  of  an  obnoxious  policy  ?  Let  them  cherish  no 
'lesire  to  trarmple  <m  those  who  had  fought  manfully  and 
VOL.  I — 2r 
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BOOK  been  defeated  fairly.  Rather  let  them  rejoice  in  the  giv*- 
,  [^'  J  public  good  that  had  been  achieved  ;  let  them  take  couno 
1862.  from  the  attainment  of  that  good,  for  the  performance  •.• 
their  public  duty  in  future.  All  this  was  inspired  bv  :'  - 
strong  hope  of  conservative  reunion.  'Nervous  excitem^i* 
kept  me  very  wakeful  after  speaking/  says  Mr.  Gbulst<  l*  . 
'the  first  time  for  many  years.'     (2>tary.) 

Villiers's  motion  was  rejected  by  336  to  256,  the  Pee!  it* - 
and  Graham  voting  with   ministers  in   the  majority.     TL 
Peelite  amendment  in  moderated  terms,  for  which  Palm*  * 
ston  stood  sponsor,  was  then  carried  against  the  radical>  i>. 
468  to  53.     For  the  moment  the  government  was  saved. 

This  evening,  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  on  the  next  day.  Not.  r 
I  went  to  Lady  Derby's  evening  party,  where  Lord  Derby  t.  *  ^ 
me  a  little  aside  and  said  he  must  take  the  opportunity  of  th^  v 
ing  me  for  the  tone  of  my  speech  last  night,  which  he  tho ..:  • 
tended  to  place  the  discussion  on  its  right  footing.    It  was  evid^- r 
from  his  manner,  and  Lady  Derby's  too,  that  they  were  hu* 
pleased  with  the  issue  of  it.     I  simply  made  my  acknowledgn.'-r.r- 
in  terms  of  the  common  kind,  upon  which  he  went  on  to  ask  r» 
what  in  my  view  was  to  happen  next  ?    The  great  object,  he  sil 
was  to  get  rid  of  all  personal  questions,  and  to  consider  hov  . 
those  men  who  were  united  in  their  general  views  of  goremn:--' 
might  combine  together  to  carry  on  with  effect.     For  hims**!f  !. 
felt  both  uncertain  and  indifferent ;  he  might  be  able  to  earn 
the  government  or  he  might  not;  but  the  question  lay  l»- 
that,  by  what  combination  or  arrangement  of  a  satisfactory  n^-.-- 
in  the  event  of  his  displacement,  the  administration    of  y, 
affairs  could  be  conducted. 

To  this  I  replied,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  owr  situation  (m^^ai    , 
that  of  Herbert,  Goulburn,  and  others,  with  myself)  in  relar  •  ' 
his  government  remained  much  as  it  was  in  March  and  A- 
last.  .  .  .    We  have  to  expect  your  budget,  and  the  |>r«i'.  * 
of  that  is  the  next  step.     He  replied  that  be  much  desirv:  * 
see  whether  there  was  a  possibility  of  any  rapprndt^menr.  • 
seemed  to  glance  at  personal  considerations  as  likely  |ierhA>  ' 
stand  in  the  way  [Disraeli,  presumably].     I  said  in  reply,  thi*  ■ 
doubt  there  were  many  difficulties  of  a  personal  Datiuv  u    - 
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faced  in  conceiving  of  any  ministerial  combination  when  we  looked    CHAP, 
at  the  present  House  of  Commons :  many  men  of  power  and  emi-  ^  ^^^'  ^ 
nence,  but  great  difficulties  arising  from  various  causes,  present    j^  ^^ 
and  past  relations,  incompatibilities,  peculiar  defects  of  character,  • 
or  failure  in  bringing  them  into  harmony.     I  said  that,  as  to  relar 
tions  of  parties,  circumstances  were  often  stronger  than  the  human 
will ;  that  we  must  wait  for  their  guiding,  and  follow  it.  .  .  .    He 
said,  rather  decidedly,  that  he  assented  to  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. 
He  added,  *  I  think  Sidney  said  more  last  night  than  he  intended, 
did  he  not  ?'    I  answered,  *  You  mean  as  to  one  particular  expres- 
sion or  sentence  ?  '     He  rejoined,  *  Yes.'  ^    I  said,  *  I  have  had  no 
conversation  with  him  on  it,  but  I  think  it  very  probable  that  he 
grew  warm  and  went  beyond  his  intention  at  that  point ;  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  I  ought  to  observe  to  you  that  I  am.  confi- 
dent that  expression  was  occasioned  by  one  particular  preceding 
speech  in  the  debate.'    He  gave  a  significant  assent,  and  seemed 
to  express  no  surprise. 

IV 

The  respite  for  ministers  was  short.  The  long  day  of 
shadowy  promises  and  delusive  dreams  was  over  ;  and  the 
oracnlar  expounder  of  mysteries  was  at  last  gripped  by  the 
hard  realities  of  the  taxes.  Whigs  and  Peelites,  men  who 
had  been  at  the  exchequer  and  men  who  hoped  to  be,  were 
all  ready  at  last  to  stalk  down  their  crafty  quarry.  With- 
out delay  Disraeli  presented  his  budget  (Dec.  3).  As  a 
private  member  in  opposition  he  had  brought  forward  many 
financial  proposals,  but  it  now  turned  out  that  none  of  them 
was  fit  for  real  use.  With  a  serene  audacity  that  accounts 
for  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  repulsion,  he  told  the  House  that 
he  had  greater  subjects  to  consider  'than  the  triumph  of 
obsolete  opinions.'  His  proposals  dazzled  for  a  day,  and 
then  were  seen  to  be  a  scheme  of  illusory  compensations  and 

^  I  sappose  this  refers  to  a  passage  he  said  or  what  he  believed  in  those 
about  Mr.  Disraeli:  —  *  For  my  part  yeai-s.  I  only  accuse  him  of  having 
I  acquit  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-  forgotten  now  what  he  then  wished 
chequer,  so  far  as  his  own  convictions  it  to  appear  that  he  believed.'  The 
are  concerned,  of  the  charge  of  having  same  speech  contains  a  whimsical 
ever  been  a  protectionist.  I  never  for  reason  why  the  Jews  make  no  con- 
one  moment  thought  he  believed  in  the  verts,  which  the  taste  of  our  more 
least  degree  in  protection.  I  do  not  democratic  House  would  certainly 
accuse  him  of  having  forgotten  what  not  tolerate. 
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BOOK    dislocated  expedients.     He  took  off  half  of  the  malt-tax  ar-i 

•  ,  half  of  the  hop  duty,  and  in  stages  reduced  the  tea  dL*- 

1862.     from   two  shillings  and   twopence   to   one  shilling.     Mi»-» 

important,  he  broke  up   the  old  frame  of  the   income-u; 

by  a  variation  of  its  rates,  and  as   for   the   hooae-tax.    ' 

,        doubled  its  rate  and  extended   its   area.     In   one   of  x  - 

fragmentary  notes,  Mr.  Gladstone  says  :  — 

Having  run  away  from  protection,  as  it  was  plain  from  **' 
first  they  would  do,  they  had  little  to  offer  the  land,  but  ::  :• 
little  their  minority  was  ready  to  accept.     It  was  a  mea*  * 
essentially  bad  to  repeal  half  the  malt  duty.     But  the  flagr**!*  - 
vicious  element  in  Disraeli's  budget  was  his  proposal  to  redact  *'• 
income-tax  on  schedule  D.  to  fivepence  in  the   pound,  leir  r.; 
the  other  schedules  at  sevenpence.     This  was  no  compensat:  r.  • 
the  land ;  but,  inasmuch  as  to  exempt  one  is  to  tax  another.  ::  ri. 
a  distinct  addition  to  the  burdens  borne  by  the  holders  of  ri* 
property.  It  was  on  Disraeli's  part  a  most  daring  bid  for  the  snj  ;•  r? 
of  the  liberal  majority,  for  we  all  knew  quite  well  that  the  nr>- 
opinion  of  the  whigs  and  liberals  was  in  favour  of  this  S4'b«-i. 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  disapproved  by  sound  finar.*-:-*- 
The  authority  of  Pitt  and  Peel,  and  then  my  own  study  of  •■ 
subject,  made  me  believe  that  it  was  impracticable,  and  pr/:c. 
meant  the  disruption  of  the  tax,  with  confusion  in  finance,  a*  -. 
immediate  sequitur.     What  angered  me  was  that  Disiapl;  '•«. 
never  examined  the  question.     And  I  afterwards  found  tba'  ! 
had  not  even  made  known  his  intentions  to  the  board  of  ma: . 
revenue.    The  gravity  of  the  question  thus  raised  made  me  f*^. 
that  the  day  was  come  to  eject  the  government. 

It  was  upon  the  increase  of  the  house-tax  that  the  zr-  ' 
battle  was  finally  staked.     Mr.    Gladstone's   letters  t<*    / 
wife  at  Hawarden  bring  the  rapid  and  excited  scenes  vi^ 
before  us. 

6  Carlton  Oarflens,  Dec.  3, 1852.  —  I  write  from  H.  of  <\  it  • 
just  expecting  the  budget.     All  seem  to  look  for  startii-j:  . 
dangerous  proposals.     You  will  read  them  in  the  jiaper^  •  t  • 
morrow,  be  they  wliat  they  may.    If  there  is  anything  outnt:^. 
.     we  may  protest  at  once ;  but  I  do  not  expect  any  extend<*«i  i-r ;' 
to-night.  .  .  .     The  rush  for  places  in  the  H.  of  C.  is 
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Monday y  Dec.  6.  —  On  Saturday,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  I    CHAP. 

Had  a  return,  perhaps  caused  by  the  damp  relaxing  weather,  of  the  ^^ ^ 

lenralgic  pain  in  my  face,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  long  sitting  at  ^^^  43 
Lord  Aberdeen's  about  the  budget,  during  which  strange  to  say 
ny  pain  disappeared,  but  which  kept  me  past  the  ordinary  post 
lonr.  These  were  the  causes  of  your  having  no  letter.  The  said 
Midget  will  give  rise  to  serious  difficulties.  It  is  plain  enough 
iiat  when  its  author  announced  something  looming  in  the 
listanoe,  he  did  not  mean  this  plan  but  something  more  exten- 
nve.  Even  his  reduced  scheme,  however,  includes  fundamental 
faults  of  principle  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  or  compound 
ffith.  The  first  day  of  serious  debate  on  it  will  be  Friday  next, 
ind  a  rote  will  be  taken  either  then  or  on  Monday. 

Dec  8.  —  Be  sure  to  read  Lord  Derby's  speech  on  Monday.  His 
teference  to  the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Lord  George  Bentinck 
was  most  striking,  and  is  interpreted  as  a  rap  at  Disraeli.^  I  have 
bad  a  long  sit  with  Lord  Aberdeen  to-day  talking  over  possi- 
bilities. The  government,  I  believe,  talk  confidently  about  the 
decision  on  the  house-tax,  but  I  should  doubt  whether  they  are 
right.  Meantime  I  am  convinced  that  Disraeli's  is  the  least  con- 
scrvative  budget  I  have  ever  known. 

Dec.  14.  —  I  need  hardly  say  the  vision  of  going  down  to-morrow 
has  been  dissolved.  It  has  been  arranged  that  I  am  not  to  speak 
until  the  close  of  the  debate ;  and  it  is  considered  almost  certain 
to  go  on  till  Monday.  Ministers  have  become  much  less  confident, 
bat  1  understand  that  some,  I  know  not  how  many,  of  Lord  John's 
men  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  Whether  they  win  or  not  (I  expect 
the  latter,  but  my  opinion  is  nauglU)  they  cannot  carry  this 
bouse-tax  nor  their  budget  But  the  mischief  of  the  proposals 
tbey  have  launched  will  not  die  with  them. 

Dec  15.  —  I  write  in  great  haste.  Though  it  is  Wednesday,  I 
bave  been  down  at  the  House  almost  all  day  to  unravel  a  device  of 
Disraeli's  about  the  manner  in  which  the  question  is  to  be  put,  by 
^hich  he  means  to  catch  votes ;  and  /  think  after  full  consultation 

.  ^^Theonly  serious  misunderstand-  frank  expression  of  my  opinion  that 

jo?  I  ever  bad  with  my  noble  and  nothing  could  be  more  unfitting  nor 

ttmfnted  friend  Lord  George   Ben-  more    impolitic    than    to    load   with 

tjnck,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  was  terms    of    vituperation    those    from 

ihoroughiy  remoTed  before  bis  un-  whom   we   are   compelled   conscien- 

timtly  death  — was  upon  a  full  and  tioualy  to  differ*  (JDec.  0). 
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BOOK    with  Mahon  and  Wilson  Patten,  that  this  will  be  accomplish 
^  ^^^'  J  The  debate  may  close  to-morrow  night.     I  am  sorry  to  say  I  L* 
1862      ^  ^^^%  speech  fermenting  in  me,  and  I  feel  as  a  loaf  might  ::  -. 
oven.     The  government,  it  is  thought,  are  likely  to  be  beat^:. 

Dec.  16.  —  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  House  till  close  on  : 
time.  Disraeli  trying  to  wriggle  out  of  the  question*  and  i:-  * 
put  upon  words  without  meaning,  to  enable  more  to  vote  as  * 
please,  ?-.e.  his  men  or  those  favourably  inclined  to  him.  B  '  . 
is  beaten  in  this  point,  and  we  have  now  the  right  question  U.: 
us.  It  is  not  now  quite  certain  whether  we  shall  divide  tc»-L.. 
I  hope  we  may,  for  it  is  weary  work  sitting  with  a  speech  f er*^ 
ing  inside  one.^ 

Dec.  18.  — I  have  never  gone  through  so  exciting  a  pa&fu^- 
parliamentary  life.     The  intense  efforts  which  we  made  to .».  • . 
and  the  government  to  escape,  a  definite  bsue,  were  like  ^  : 
chase,  and  prepared  us  all  for  excitement.     I  came  home  at  <*^' 
dined,  read  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  actually  contrived 
think)  to  sleep  in  the  fur  cloak  for  another  quarter  of  an  h«>:ir .  . 
back  to  the  House  at  nine.   Disraeli  rose  at  10.20  [I>ec.  I**]. 
from  that  moment,  of  course,  I  was  on  tenterhooks,  except  wL*-    . 
superlative  acting  and  brilliant  oratory  from  time  to  time  ab<":  - 
me  and  made  me  quite  forget  that  I  had  to  follow  him.     He  ^- 
until  one.     His  speech  as  a  whole  was  grand ;  I  think  thr  :. 
powerful  I  ever  heard  from  him.     At  the  same  time  it  wa- 
graced  by  shameless  personalities  and  otherwise :  I  had  ther-  * 
to  begin  by   attacking  him   for  these.     There    was   a   qn*>* 
whether  it  would  not  be  too  late,  but  when   I   heard  hi>  ;•: 
sonalities  I  felt  there  was  no  choice  but  to  go  on.     Mv  j-^ 
object  was  to  show  the  conservative  party  how  their  lead**r  ' . 
hoodwinking  and  bewildering  them,  and  this  I  have  the  happ  ■ 
of  believing  that  in  some  degree  I  effected  ;  for  while  amt>n.:^ 
there  was  great  heat  and  a  disposition  to  interrupt  me  when  t 
could,  I  could  see  in  the  faces  and  demeanour  of  others  quit'-   * 

*  '  We  had  a  preliminary  debate  to  was  for  doublini;  the  hmLP'  •*!. 

have  the  whole  resolution  put»  instead  body  was  bound  by  th*tt  t-  ?»  ' 

of    the    preamble    only,   which    was  so.    It  waa  an  attempt  at  a  •^.•.* 

ultimately  agreed  to,  and  placed  the  order  to  catch  vot^^   fr*^oi  ti»    * 

question  more  fairly  before  the  XHiblic,  people,   and   to  a  certain  exur' 

Disraeli    making    the    extraoniinary  succeeded.*  —  Halifax  Fajnt%^\^^ 
declaration  that  though  the  proposal 
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feelings  expressed.     But  it  was  a  most  difficult  operation,  and  alto-    CHAP. 

gether  it  might  have  been  better  effected.    The  House  has  not  I  ^    y^'^ 

think  been  so  much  excited  for  years.     The  power  of  his  speech,    ^^  43 

and  the  importance  of  the  issue,  combined  with  the  lateness  of 

the  hour,  which  always  operates,  were  the  causes.     My  brain  was 

stning  very  high,  and  has  not  yet  quite  got  back  to  calm,  but  I  slept 

well  last  night.     On  Thursday  night  [i.e.  Friday  morning]  after 

two  hours  of  sleep,  I  awoke,  and  j*emembered  a  gross  omission  I 

had  made,  which  worked  upon  me  so  that  I  could  not  rest  any  more. 

And  still,  of  course,  the  time  is  an  anxious  one,  and  I  wake  with 

the  consciousness  of  it,  but  I  am  very  well  and  really  not  unquiet. 

When  I  came  home  from  the  House,  I  thought  it  would  be  good 

for  me  to  be  mortified.     Next  morning  I  opened  the  Times,  which 

I  thought  you  would  buy,  and  wcls  mortified  when  I  saw  it  did 

not  contain  my   speech   but  a  mangled  abbreviation.     Such  is 

human  nature,  at  least  mine.     But  in  the  Times  of  to-day  you 

will  see  a  very  curious  article  descriptive  of  the  last  scene  of  the 

debate.    It  has  evidently  been  written  by  a  man  who  must  have 

seen  what  occurred,  or  been  informed  by  those  who  did  see.     He 

by  no  means  says  too  much  in  praise  of  Disraeli's  speech.     I  am 

told  he  is  much  stung  by  what  I  said.     I  am  very  sorry  it  fell  to 

me  to  say  it ;  God  knows  I  have  no  wish  to  give  him  pain ;  and 

really  with  my  deep  sense  of  his  gifts  I  would  only  pray  they 

might  be  well  used. 

The  writer  in  the  Times  to  whom  the  victorious  orator 
here  refers  describes  how,  'like  two  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
champions,  these  redoubtable  antagonists  gathered  up  all 
their  force  for  the  final  struggle,  and  encountered  each  other 
in  mid-career ;  how,  rather  equal  than  like,  each  side  viewed 
the  struggle  of  their  chosen  athletes,  as  if  to  prognosticate 
from  the  war  of  words  the  fortunes  of  two  parties  so  nicely 
balanced  and  marshalled  in  apparently  equal  array.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speech,'  he  says,  '  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
liis  oratorical  reputation.  The  retorts  were  pointed  and 
Mtter,  the  hits  telling,  the  sarcasm  keen,  the  argument  in 
niany  places  cogent,  in  all  ingenious,  and  in  some  convinc- 
ing. The  merits  were  counterbalanced  by  no  less  glaring 
defects  of   tone,  temper,  and    feeling.     In  some   passages 
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invective  was  pushed  to  the  limit  of  virulence,  and  in  others, 
nieant  no  doubt  to  relieve  them  by  contrast,  the  coarser 
1852.  stimulants  to  laughter  were  very  freely  applied.  Occasion- 
ally whole  sentences  were  delivered  with  an  artificial  voice 
and  a  tone  of  studied  and  sardonic  bitterness,  peculiarly 
painful  to  the  audience,  and  tending  greatly  to  diminish  the 
effect  of  this  great  intellectual  and  physical  effort.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  marked  contrast.  It  was 
characterised  throughout  by  the  most  earnest  sincerity.  It 
was  pitched  in  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling  —  now  rising-  to 
indignation,  now  sinking  to  remonstrance  —  which  was  sus- 
tained throughout  without  flagging  and  without  effort.  The 
language  was  less  ambitious,  less  studied,  bat  more  natural 
and  flowing  than  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli;  and  though  cofn- 
mencing  in  a  tone  of  stern  rebuke,  it  ended  in  words  of 
almost  patlietic  expostulation*  .  .  .  That  power  of  persuasion 
which  seems  entirely  denied  to  his  antagonist,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone possesses  to  great  perfection,  and  to  judge  by  the 
countenances  of  his  hearers,  those  powers  were  very  success- 
fully exerted.  He  had,  besides,  the  immense  advantage 
resulting  from  the  tone  of  moral  superiority  which  he 
assumed  and  successfully  maintained,  and  which  conciliated 
to  him  the  goodwill  of  hia  audience  in  a  degree  never 
attained  by  the  most  brilliant  sallies  of  his  adversary,  and 
when  he  concluded  the  House  might  well  feel  proud  of  him 
and  of  themselves.' 

A  violent  thunderstorm  raged  during  the  debate,  but  the 
excited  senators  neither  noticed  the  flashes  of  lightning  nor 
heard  a  tremendous  shock  of  thunder.  A  little  before  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (Dec.  17),  the  division  was  taken, 
and  ministers  were  beaten  by  nineteen  (305  to  286).  '  There 
was  an  immense  crowd,'  says  Macaulay,  '  a  deafening  cheer 
when  Hayter  took  the  right  hand  of  the  row  of  tellers,  and 
a  still  louder  cheer  when  the  numbers  were  read.'  ^ 

A  small  incident  occurred  a  few  nights  later  to  show  that  it 

was  indeed  high  time  to  abate  the  passions  of  these  six  years 

and  more.    A  politician  of  secondary  rank  had  been  accused 

of  bribery  at  Derby,  and  a  band  of  tory  friends  thought  the 

1  Trevelyan,  ii.  p.  381. 
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Doment  opporione  to  give  him  a  banquet  at  the  Carlton.  CHAP, 
^r.  GlaMlstone  in  another  room  was  harmlessly  reading  the  y^^^ 
)aper.  Presently  in  caine  the  revellers,  began  to  use  insult-  jsx^iS. 
Dg  laDgoage,  and  finally  vowed  that  he  ought  to  be  {Mtched 
le^long  out  of  the  window  into  the  Reform.  Mr.  Gladstone 
Bade  some  eourteous  reply,  but  as  the  reporter  truly  says, 
■ourtesy  to  gentry  in  this  humour  was  the  casting  of 
)earLs  before  swine*  Eventually  they  ordered  qjandles  in 
mother  room,  and  left  him  to  himself.*  *You  will  per- 
ups.'  be  wrote  to  his  wife,  ^see  an  account  of  a  row  at 
he  Carlton  in  which  I  have  taken  no  harm.'  The  affair 
ndeed  was  trivial,  but  it  illustrates  a  well-known  and 
itriking  reflection  of  Comewall  Lewis  upon  the  assault 
jerpetrated  on  Sumoer  in  the  Senate  at  Washington  by 
Krooks.  *  That  outrage,'  he  said,  '  is  no  proof  of  brutal 
manners  or  low  morality  in  Americans ;  it  is  the  first  blow 
in  a  civil  war.  ...  If  Peel  had  proposed  a  law  not  only  re- 
iucing  rents,  but  annihilating  them,  instead  of  being  attacked 
by  a  man  of  words  like  Disraeli,  he  would  have  been  at- 
tacked with  physical  arguments  by  some  man  of  blows. '^ 

In  point  of  numbers  the  stroke  given  to  protection  was  not 
trtraendous,  but  as  the  history  of  half  a  century  has  shown, 
it  was  adequate  and  sufficient,  and  Lord  Derby  at  once  re- 
signed. He  did  not  take  his  defeat  well.  '  Strange  to  say,' 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  his  wife,  'Lord  Derby  has  been 
making  a  most  petulant  and  intemperate  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  his  resignation ;  such  that  Nev/castle  was 
obliged  to  rise  after  him  and  contradict  the  charge  of  com- 
bination ;  while  nothing  could  be  better  in  temper,  feeling, 
and  judgment  than  Disraeli's  farewell.'  Derby  angrily 
divided  the  combination  that  had  overthrown  him  into, 
first,  various  gradations  of  liberalism  from  '  high  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  whigs  down  to  the  extremest  radical  theorists'; 
second,  Irish  ultraraontanes ;  and  lastly,  a  party  of  some 
thirty  or  thirty -five  gentlemen  '  of  great  personal  worth,  of 
great  eminence  and  respectability,  possessing  considerable 
official  experience  and  a  large  amount  of  talent — who  once  pro- 
fessed, and  I  believe  do  still  profess,  conservative  opinions.' 
J  Time8,  Dec  23,  1862.  «  Letters,  p.  316. 
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Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  contrary,  with   infinite    polish  &: 
grace  asked  pardon  for  the  flying  words  of  debate,  and  dr^  i 
easy  forgiveness  from  the  member  whom  a  few  hours  U : 
he  had  mocked  as  ^a  weird  sibyl';  the  other  member  m^,.   ^ 
he  would  not  say  he  greatly  respected,  but  whom  he  gn-..: 
regarded;  and  the  third  member  whom  he  bade  learn  t: 
petulance  is  not  sarcasm,  and   insolence  is  not   invt*<t;< 
Lord  John  Russell  congratulated  him  on  the  ability  an«l  ' 
gallantry  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  struggle*  an-i  -| 
the  curtain  fell.     The  result,  as  the  great  newspaper  {::: 
with  journalistic  freedom,  was  ' not  merely  the  victory  «:' 
battle,  but  of  a  war;  not  a  reverse,  but  a  conquest.     T 
vanquished  have  no  principles  which  they  dare  to  assert, 
leaders  whom  they  can  venture  to  trust.* 


i 

I 
CHAPTER  I 

THE  COALITION 

(185S) 

The  materials  necessary  for  a  sound  judgment  of  facts  are  not 
fonnd  in  the  success  or  failure  of  undertakings ;  exact  knowledge 
of  the  situation  that  has  provoked  them  forms  no  inconsiderable 
element  of  history.  —  Metternich. 

England  was  unconsciously  on  the  eve  of  a  violent  break 
in  the  peace  that  had  been  her  fortunate  lot  for  nearly  forty 
years.  To  the  situation  that  preceded  this  signal  event,  a  je^.  44. 
judicious  reader  may  well  give  his  attention.  Some  of  the 
particulars  may  seem  trivial.  In  countries  governed  by 
party,  what  those  out  of  the  actualities  of  the  fray  reckon 
trivial  often  count  for  much,  and  in  the  life  of  a  man 
destined  to  be  a  conspicuous  party  leader,  to  pass  them 
by  would  be  to  leave  out  real  influences. 

The  first  experiment  in  providing  the  country  with  a  tory 
government  had  failed.  That  alliance  between  whig  and 
Peelite  which  Lord  John  the  year  before  had  been  unable  to 
effect,  had  become  imperative,  and  at  least  a  second  experi- 
ment was  to  be  tried.  The  initial  question  was  who  should 
be  head  of  the  new  government.  In  August,  Lord  Aberdeen 
bad  written  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  anticipation  of  the  Derbyite 
defeat:  'If  high  character  and  ability  only  were  required, 
fou  would  be  the  person ;  but  I  am  aware  that  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least  this  would  not  be  practicable.  Whether  it 
^ould  be  possible  for  Newcastle  or  me  to  undertake  the 
Concern  is  more  than  I  can  say.'    Other  good  reasons  apart, 
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it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  in  thin-::* 
ecclesiastical  put  him  out  of  court,  and  though  he  had  mad- 
a  conspicuous  mark  not  only,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  said.  ••• 
character  and  ability  but  by  liberality  of  view  especially  . 
the  region  of  colonial  reform,  still  he  had  as  yet  had  no  g  »-. 
opportunity  for  showing  an  independent  capacity  for  ha;,  i- 
ling  great  affairs. 

Not  any  less  impossible  was  Lord  John.     Shortly  bef«  > 
the  occasion  arose,  a  whig  intimate  told  him  plainly  th..* 
reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  his  old  government,  was  out  •■: 
the  question.     *  Lord  John's  answer  was  a  frank  acceptar. » 
of  that  opinion;   and  he  was  understood  to  say  that  t;. 
composition  of  the  next  government  must  be  mainly  fr-  • 
the  ranks  of  the  Peelites ;  he  evidently  looked  forwani  t 
being  a  member  of  it,  but  not  the  head.     When  rari*   > 
persons  were  named  as  possible  heads.  Lord  Aberdeen  v.  .• 
distinctly  approved,  Graham  was  distinctly  rejected,  N^a. 
castle  was  mentioned  without  any  distinct  opinion  exprev^  :. 
We  [Aberdeen  and  Gladstone]  were  both  alike  at  a  lu»  :•« 
know  whether  Lord  John  had  changed  his  mind,  or  had  i. 
along  since  his  resignation  been  acting  with  this  view.    A. 
his  proceedings  certainly  seem  to  require  an  opposite  ccc- 
struction,  and  to  contemplate  his  own  leadership/^ 

Lord  Palmerston  was  determined  not  to  serve  again  under 
a  minister  who  had  with  his  own  hand  turned  him  oat  rt 
office,  and  of  whose  unfitness  for  the  first  post  he  was  at  ihf 
moment  profoundly  convinced.  He  told  a  Peelite  {xw\'* 
that  Lord  John's  love  of  popularity  would  always  lead  bi'- 
into  scrapes,  and  that  his  way  of  suddenly  announeing  im*v 
policies  (Durham  letter  and  Edinburgh  letter)  without  o-l- 
sulting  colleagues,  could  not  be  acquiesced  in.  Besides  :> 
hostility  of  Palmerston  and  his  friends,  any  govenitcrt: 
with  the  writer  of  the  Durham  letter  at  its  head  mxut  ha'* 
the  hostility  of  the  Irishmen  to  encounter.  The  hi^-rj 
attitude  of  the  Peelites  on  the  still  smouldering  question  •■• 
papal  aggression  gave  Aberdeen  a  hold  on  the  Irish  such  m 
nobody  else  could  have. 

Another  man  of  great  eminence  in  the  whig  party  mic^* 
^  Memo,  by  Mr.  Gladrtoue  of  a  oonvenatioa  with  Abenlem. 
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have  taken  the  helm,  but  Lord  Lansdo^ne  was  seventy-two, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  formally  retired  from  office  for 
ever.  The  leader  of  the  Peelites  visited  the  patrician  whig  ^  ^ 
at  Lansdowne  House,  and  each  begged  the  other  to  under- 
take the  uncoveted  post.  Lord  Aberdeen  gave  a  slow 
assent.  Previously  understanding  from  Lord  John  that  he 
would  join,  Aberdeen  accepted  the  Queen's  commission  to 
fonn  a  government.  He  had  a  harassed  week.  At  first  the 
sun  shone.  *  Lord  John  consents,'  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his 
wife  at  Hawarden,  '  and  has  behaved  very  well.  Palmerston 
refuses,  which  is  a  serious  blow.  To-morrow  I  think  we 
shall  get  to  detailed  arrangements,  about  which  I  do  not 
expect  extraordinary  difficulty.  But  I  suppose  Palmerston 
is  looking  to  become  the  leader  of  a  Derby  opposition  ;  and 
without  him,  or  rather  with  him  between  us  and  the  con- 
servatives, I  cannot  but  say  the  game  will  be  a  very'^difficult 
one  to  play.  It  is  uncertain  whether  I  shall  be  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  or  secretary  for  the  colonies ;  one  of  the 
two  I  think  certainly;  and  the  exchequer  will  certainly 
come  to  Graham  or  me.' 

Within  a  few  hours  angry  squalls  all  but  capsized  the 
boat.  Lord  John  at  first  had  sought  consolation  in  an 
orthodox  historical  parallel — the  case  of  ]Mr.  Fox,  though 
at  the  head  of  the  largest  party,  leading  the  Commons  under 
Lord  Grenville  as  head  of  the  government.  Why  should  he, 
then,  refuse  a  position  that  Fox  had  accepted?  But  friends, 
often  in  his  case  the  most  mischievous  of  advisers,  reminded 
him  what  sort  of  place  he  would  hold  in  a  cabinet  in  which 
the  chief  posts  were  filled  by  men  not  of  his  own  party. 
Ia)tA  John  himself  thought,  from  memories  of  Bishop  Hamp* 
den  and  other  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  be  his  sharpest  opponent.  Then  as  the  days  passed, 
he  found  deposition  from  first  place  to  second  more  bitter 
than  he  had  expected.  Historic  and  literary  consolation  can 
seldom  be  a  sure  sedative  against  the  stings  of  political  ambi- 
tion. He  changed  his  mind  every  twelve  hours,  and  made 
infinite  difficulties.  When  these  were  with  much  travail 
appeased,  difficulties  were  made  on  behalf  of  others.  The 
sacred  caste  and  their  adherents  were  up  in  arms,  and  a 
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BOOK  bitter  cry  arose  that  all  the  good  things  were  going  to  the 
^  ^^'  J  Peelites,  only  the  leavings  to  the  whigs.  Lord  John  doubt- 
1863  ^^^^  remembered  what  Fox  had  said  when  the  ministry  of 
All  the  Talents  was  made, — 'We  are  three  in  abed.'  Disraeli 
now  remarked  sardonically, ' The  cake  is  too  small. '  To  realise 
the  scramble,  the  reader  may  tliink  of  the  venerable  carp 
that  date  from  Henry  iv.  and  Sully,  struggling  for  bread 
in  the  fish-ponds  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau.  The  whigs 
of  this  time  were  men  of  intellectual  refinement ;  they  had 
a  genuine  regard  for  good  government,  and  a  decent  faith 
in  reform  ;  but  when  we  chide  the  selfishness  of  machine 
politicians  hunting  office  in  modern  democracy,  let  us  con- 
sole ourselves  by  recalling  the  rapacity  of  our  oligarchies. 
'  It  is  melancholy,'  muses  Sir  James  Graham  this  Christmas 
in  his  journal,  '  to  see  how  little  fitness  for  office  is  regarded 
on  all  sides,  and  how  much  the  public  employments  are 
treated  as  booty  to  be  divided  among  successful  combatants.' 
From  that  point  of  view,  the  whig  case  was  strong.  'Of 
330  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  wrote  Lord  John 
to  Aberdeen,  '  270  are  whig  and  radical,  thirty  are  Irish 
brigade,  thirty  are  Peelites.  To  this  party  of  thirty  you 
propose  to  give  seven  seats  in  cabinet,  to  the  whigs  and 
radicals  five,  to  Lord  Palmerston  one.'  In  the  end  there 
were  six  whigs,  as  many  Peelites,  and  one  radical.  The 
case  of  four  important  offices  out  of  the  cabinet  was  just  as 
heartrending :  three  were  to  go  to  the  thirty  Peelites,  and 
one  to  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  just  persons.  '  I  am 
afraid,'  cried  Lord  John,  'that  the  liberal  party  will  never 
stand  this,  and  that  the  storm  will  overwhelm  me.'  Whig 
pride  was  deeply  revolted  at  subjection  to  a  prime  minister 
whom  in  their  drawing-rooms  they  mocked  as  an  old  tory. 
In  the  Aberdeen  cabinet,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  'it  may  be 
thought  that  the  whigs,  whose  party  was  to  supply  five- 
sixths  or  seven-eighths  of  our  supporters,  had  less  than  their 
due  share  of  power.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  had  at  this  juncture  in  some  degree  the  character 
of  an  used  up,  and  so  far  a  discredited,  party.  Without 
doubt  they  were  sufferers  from  their  ill-conceived  and 
mischievous   Ecclesiastical    Titles   Act.     Whereas   we,   the 
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Peelites  had  been  for  six  and  a  half  years  out  of  office,  and 
had  upon  us  the  gloss  of  freshness.' 

Lord  Palmerston  refused  to  join  the  coalition,  on  the  jet'44 
honourable  ground  that  for  many  years  he  and  Aberdeen 
had  stood  at  the  antipodes  to  one  another  in  the  momentous 
department  of  foreign  affairs.  In  fact  he  looked  in  another 
direction.  If  the  Aberdeen- Russell  coalition  broke  down, 
either  before  they  began  the  journey  or  very  soon  after, 
Lord  Derby  might  come  back  with  a  reconstructed  team, 
with  Palmerston  leading  in  the  Commons  a  centre  party 
that  should  include  the  Peelites.  He  was  believed  to  have 
Bomething  of  this  kind  in  view  when  he  consented  to  move 
the  amendment  brought  to  him  by  Gladstone  and  Herbert 
in  November,  and  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  new 
alliance  of  that  eminent  pair  with  Lord  John.  With  the 
tories  he  was  on  excellent  terms.  Pall  Mall  was  alive  with 
tales  of  the  anger  and  disgust  of  the  Derbyites  against 
Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  caused  them  first  to  throw  over  their 
principles  and  then  to  lose  their  places.  The  county  con- 
Jtituencies  and  many  conservative  boroughs  were  truly 
pe{)orted  to  be  sick  of .  the  man  who  had  promised  marvels 
»*  looming  in  the  future,'  and  then  like  a  bad  jockey  had 
brought  the  horse  upon  its  knees.  Speculative  minds  cannot 
but  be  tempted  to  muse  upon  the  difference  that  the  super- 
session by  Lord  Palmerston  of  this  extraordinary  genius  at 
that  moment  might  have  made,  both  to  the  career  of  Disraeli 
bimself,  and  to  the  nation  of  which  he  one  day  became  for 
I  space  the  supreme  ruler.  Cobden  and  Bright  let  it  be 
imderstood  that  they  were  not  candidates  for  office.  *  Our 
lay  has  not  come  yet,'  Bright  said  to  Graham,  and  the 
representative  of  the  radicals  in  the  cabinet  was  Sir  William 
Molesworth.  In  their  newspaper  the  radicals  wrote  rather 
stiffly  and  jealously.  In  the  end  Lord  Palmerston  changed 
bis  mind  and  joined. 

It  was  three  days  before  the  post  of  the  exchequer  was 
filled.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  daily  letter  to  Hawarden  writes : 
^Ai  headquarters  I  understand  they  say,  "Mr.  G.  destroyed  the 
budget,  so  he  ought  td  make  a  new  one."  However  we  are 
trying  to  press  Graham  into  that  service.'     The  next  day  it 
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was  settled*     FrcHn  Osborne  a  letter  bad  coiiie  to  I>->n 
Aberdeen:    'The  Queen  hopes  it  may  be  possible  to  r^ 
1863.     ^^^  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  to  Mr.  Giadstoae,  i:. 
to  secure  the  continuance   of   Lord  St.  Leonards  as  rlui 
oellor/^    Notwithstanding  the  royal  wish,  'we  pressed 
says   Mr.    Gladstone,  'on   Graham,   but   he   refused  p  i 
blank.'     Graham,  atf  we  know,  was  the  best  economiKi  j 
the  administration  of   Peel,  and  Mr.   Gladstones  frei{ik. 
references  to  him  in  later  times  on  points  of  pore  fiiun 
show  the  value  set  upon  his  capacity  in  this  departatii 
His  constitutional   dislike   of    high   responsibility   perh&; 
intervened.     Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  cheerfafly  hi< 
returned  to  the  colonial   office,  but  the   whigs  siis{ie  *■ 
the  excesses  of  his  colonial  liberalism,  and  felt  sore  th^: ! 
would  sow  the  tares  of  anglicauism  in  these  virgin  fields.  ^ 
before  Christmas  day  came,  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  v^ 
was  soon  in  influence  the  second  post  in  the  goTenmin 
axid  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Say  what  they  would,  the  parliamentary  majoritj  v* 
xmstable  as   water.     His   own  analysis   of    the    Home 
Oommons  gave  270  British  liberals,  not  very  campacL  is 
the  radical  wing  of  them  certain  to  make  occasions  of  r  - 
bination  against  the  government,  e^>ecially  in  finance.    T: 
only  other  party  avowing  themselves  general  sapponer* 
the  government  were  the  forty  Peelites  —  for  at  that  ic^r 
he  estimated    them.     The    ministry,  therefore,  weir  a  « 
minority,  and  a  portion  even  of  that  minority   not  tlv^ 
to  be  depended  on.     The  remainder  of  the  House  he  di\n:  < 
into  forty  Irish  brigaders,  bent  on  mischief ;  from  fif^T  * 
■eighty  conservatives,   not  likely   to    join    in    any  £■»  *»  '- 
vote,  and  not  ill-disposed  to  the   government*  hot  m< 
be  counted  on  either  for  attendance  or  conBdence :  fin*  ' 
the  Derby  opposition,  from  200  to  250,  ready  to  folio v  V- 
Disraeli  into  any  combination  for  turning  out  the  gewrtrnt-^' 
*It  thus  appears,  if  we  strike  out  the  fifty  conaexv»tives  im 

*  The    practical     impossibility    of  ^  It  was  not  until  the  r*  '■  *• 

retaining    this    )parn«*d    man,     the  Oladfitone  that  a  ohanr^lW  ^  - 

Derbyite  ohancellor,  upon  the  coali-  excheqaer,  not  being  pnar  z^** ' 

tion  woolsack,  is  an  illustration  of  the  stood  at  this  high  leveL 
tenncity  of  the  modern  ])iirt>-  system. 
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farourable,  that  we  have  a  government  with  810  supporters, 
liable  on  occasions,  which  frequently  arise,  to  heavy  deduc- 
tions ;  with  an  opposition  of  290  (Derbyites  and  brigaders),  jsn.H. 
most  of  them  ready  to  go  all  lengths.  Such  a  government 
eanoot  be  said  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  full  constitutional  sense.' 

The  general  course  seemed  smooth.  Palmerston  had  gone 
to  the  harmless  department  of  home  affairs.  The  interna-^ 
tional  airs  were  still.  But  a  cabinet  finally  composed  of  six 
Feelites,  six  whigs,  and  a  radical,  was  evidently  open  to 
countless  internal  hazards.  ^  We  shall  all  look  strangely  at 
each  other,'  one  of  them  said,  ^  when  we  first  meet  in  cabinet/ 
Graham  describes  them  as  a  powerful  team  that  would  need 
good  driving.  ^  There  are  some  odd  tempers  and  queer 
ways  among  them  ;  but  on  the  whole  they  are  gentlemen^ 
and  they  have  a  perfect  gentleman  at  their  head,  who  is 
honest  and  direct,  and  who  will  not  brook  insincerity  in 
others.'  The  head  of  the  new  government  described  it  to  a 
friend  as  *  a  great  experiment,  hitherto  uuattempted,  and  of 
which  the  success  must  be  considered  doubtful,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  public  had  regarded  it  with  singular  favour.* 
To  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Aberdeen  wrote  :  '  England  will 
occupy  her  true  position  in  Europe  as  the  constant  advo- 
cate of  moderation  and  peace ' ;  and  to  Guizot,  that  '  the 
position  which  we  desired  so  see  England  occupy  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  moderator,  and 
by  reconciling  differences  and  removing  misunderstandings 
to  preserve  harmony  and  peace.' 

I  have  seen  no  more  concise  analysis  of  the  early  position 
of  the  coalition  government  than  that  by  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  members  of  the  whig  party,  not 
himself  a  candidate  for  oflBce :  — 

*  It  is  strong,'  Sir  Francis  Baring  wrote  to  his  son,  '  in  personal 
talent;  none  that  I  can  remember  stronger,  though  the  head  of 
the  gotemment  is  tmtried.  It  is  strong  in  one  point  of  view :  as 
to  public  feeling.  The  country,  I  believe,  wanted  a  moderate 
liberal  government,  and  a  fusion  of  liberal  conservatives  and 
moderate  liberals.     It  is  weak  in  the  feelings  of  the  component 

VOL.  I  —  2  Q 
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parts :  Palmerston  is  degraded,  Gladstone  will  struggle  for  pL-w-r 
Lord  John  cannot  be  comfortable.  It  is  weak  in  the  disoor-.^  * 
1853  antecedents  of  the  cabinet ;  they  must  all  make  some  sacriiiM^  a-  '. 
work  uncomfortably.  It  is  weak  in  the  support.  I  do  not  tut^ 
the  numbers,  but  the  class  of  supporters.  The  Peelites  are  f^rr. . 
they  will  have  the  liberals  on  the  one  side  and  the  oonservati*^* 
on  the  other.  The  whigs  of  the  cabinet  will  be  anxious  to  &a:>:, 
the  former;  the  Peelites  (Gladstone  especially)  the  other.  Tl*j 
are  weak  in  their  church  views.  The  protestants  look  on  thc*^ 
who  voted  against  the  Aggression  bill  with  distrust;  '^' 
evangelicals  on  Gladstone  and  S.  Herbert  with  dislike.  I  di :  • 
pretend  to  be  a  prophet,  but  it  is  always  well  to  put  down  vLi' 
you  expect  and  to  compare  these  expectations  with  results.  Mj 
conjecture  is  that  Gladstone  will,  before  long,  leave  the  goren- 
ment  or  that  he  will  break  it  up.'  ^ 

Long  afterwards  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  said  this  of  iir 
coalition :  — 

I  must  say  of  this  cabinet  of   Lord  Aberdeen's  thai  ir.  :^- 
deliberations  it  never  exhibited  the  marks  of  its  dual  origin.    >- 
W.  Molesworth,  its  radical  member,  seemed  to  be    practii , 
rather  nearer  in  colour  to  the  Peelites  than  to  the  whigs.    T^:* 
were  some  few  idiosyncrasies  without  doubt.     Lord  Palmer^:  :. 
who  was  home  secretary,  had  in  him  some  tendencies  which  c.  : 
have  been  troublesome,  but  for  a  long  time  were  not  sa    It  • 
for  instance,  a  complete  error  to  suppose  that  he  asked  the  c&I     * 
to  treat  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  as  a  castis  btUi    L  r 
Russell  shook  the  position  of   Lord  Aberdeen   by  action  r. 
capricious  and  unhappy.     But  with  the  general  course  of  af-  - 
this  had  no  connection;  and  even  in  the  complex  and  tor-    • 
movements  of  the  Eastern  negotiations,  the  cabinet  never  U\\  :-* 
two  camps.     That  question  and  the  war  were  fatal  to  it    In  i*-  * 
I  hardly  ever  saw  a  cabinet  with  greater  promise  of  endonnce. 

II 

Acceptance  of  office  vacated  the  Oxford  seat,  and  the  i^ 
after  Christmas  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  the  new  chincv'- 

^  From  the  Baring  papers,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kiodDf*  ' 
Lord  Northbrook. 
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of  the  exchequer  from  his  friend,  the  militant  archdeacon    CHAP. 
of  Taunton.     '  I  wish  to  use  few  words,'  Denison  wrote,  ^  ^ 

*  where  every  word  I  write  is  so  bitterly  distressing  to  me,  ^aJr.44. 
and  must  be  little  less  so,  I  cannot  doubt,  to  youi'self  and 
to  many  others  whom  I  respect  and  love.  I  have  to  state 
to  you,  as  one  of  your  constituents,  that  from  this  time 
I  can  place  no  confidence  in  you  as  representative  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  or  as  a  public  man.'  Mr.  Gladstone's 
protestations  that  church  patronage  would  be  as  safe  in 
Lord  Aberdeen's  hands  as  in  Lord  Derby's ;  that  his  own 
past  history  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  producing  other 
assurances  of  his  own  fidelity  ;  that  his  assumption  of  office 
could  not  shake  it  —  all  these  were  vain  in  face  of  the  staring 
and  flagrant  fact  that  he  would  henceforth  be  the  intimate 
and  partner  in  council  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  latitudi- 
narian,  the  erastian,  the  appropriationist,  the  despoiler  ;  and 
worse  still,  of  Molesworth,  sometimes  denounced  as  a 
Socinian,  sometimes  as  editor  of  the  atheist  Hobbes,  but  in 
either  case  no  fit  person  to  dispense  the  church  patronage  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Only  a  degree  less  shocking  was 
the  thought  of  the  power  of  filling  bishoprics  and  deaneries 
by  a  prime  minister  himself  a  presbyterian.  No  guarantee 
that  the  member  for  Oxford  might  have  taken  against 
aggression  upon  the  church,  or  for  the  concession  of  her 
just  claims,  was  worth  a  feather  when  weighed  against  the 
mere  act  of  a  coalition  so  deadly  as  this. 

It  was  an  awfeward  fact  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  canvBSsers 
that  Lord  Derby  had  stated  that  his  defeat  was  the  result 
of  a  concert  or  combination  between  the  Peelites  and  other 
political  parties.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  saw  no  reason 
why  this  should  cause  much  soreness  among  his  Oxford 
supporters.  *  No  doubt,'  he  said,  '  they  will  remember  that 
I  avowed  before  and  during  the  last  election  a  wish  to  find 
the  policy  and  measures  of  the  government  such  as  would 
justify  me  in  giving  them  my  support.  That  wish  I 
sincerely  entertained.  But  the  main  question  was  whether 
the  concert  or  combination  alleged  to  have  taken  place  for 
the  purpose  of  ejecting  Lord  Derby's  government  from  office 
^vas  fact  or  fiction,     I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
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stating  to  you  that  it  is  a  fiction.  Evidence  for  the  ocN 
presumption  in  its  favour  was  this -*^  that  we  voted  agtt£.c: 
is'dS.  ^^®  budget  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  strict  conformity  with  eien 
principle  of  finance  we  had  professed  through  our  politii.4. 
lives  and  with  the  policy  of  former  finance  minieters  frr'S 
the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  against  the  ^^  new  principlee  *'  and  ^  urw 
policies ''  which  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  at  Aylesbury  bis  iuir:  • 
tion  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons «—  a  pledge  which  » 
admit  that  he  completely  redeemed.'^ 

All  this  was  true  enough,  but  wbtt  people  saw  was  iU' 
the  first  fruits  of  the  victory  were  a  coalition  with  the  wliigv 
who  by  voting  with  Villiers  had  from  the  first  ahown  titrj 
predetermination  against  ministers.  As  Northoote  hmn<*r- 
ously  said,  Mary  Stuart  could  never  get  over  the  prefum{>- 
tion  which  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  immediately  rai2«^. 
as  to  the  nature  of  her  previous  connection  with  him.  It  ^^ 
hard  to  deny  that,  as  the  world  goes,  the  Oxford  toh<^ 
clerical  and  lay  might  think  they  had  a  case.  Lord  Dertiw 
was  the  tory  minister,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  a  cLti 
instrument  in  turning  him  out.  That  was  the  one  salirr. 
fact,  and  the  political  flock  is  often  apt  to  see  a  iking  «:>.. 
a  more  single  eye  than  their  shepherds. 

A  candidate  was  found  in  Mr.  PercevaU  son  of  tbe  lor; 
prime   minister  who   liad   met   a  tragic  death  forty  y^^ 
before.     The  country  clergy  were  plied  with  inatigatioo5  s;*: 
solicitations,   public   and   private.     No  absurdity    wa:»  i  - 
monstrous  to  set  afloat.     Mr.  Gladstone  bad  seceded  to  t 
episcopal  church  of  Scotland.     He  had  long  ceased  to  Ir  & 
communicant.     He  was  on  close  and  intimate  terms  aa: 
Cardinal  Wiseman.     He  had  incited  the  pope  to  penseci::* 
protestants  at  Florence.     In  this  vein  a  flight  of  angry  artiv  i'^ 
and  circulars  descended  on  every  parsonage  where  then?  «*^ 
an  Oxford  master  ef  arts  with  his  name  still  on  the  ani%vr>.'; 
books.     At  the  beginning  the  enemy  by  a  rush  were  in  ■ 
majority,  but  they  were  speedily  beaten  out  of  it.    At  the  c: 
of  six  days,  in  spite  of  frenzied  efforts,  no  more  than  1^-* 
votes  out  of  a  constituency  of  3600  bad  been  recorded.    >^ 
the  indomitable  men  insisted  on  the  legal  right  of  keeping  -• 
1  Times.  Deosmber  S3,  186SL 
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poll  Open  for  fifteen  days,  iind  learned  persons  eyen  gloomily  chap. 
hinted  that  the  time  might  be  extended  to  forty  days.  In  y  '  ^ 
the  end  (Jan.  20)  Mr.  Gladstone  bad  1022  votes  against  jbt.44 
Perceval's  898,  or  a  narrow  majority  of  124.  The  tory  press 
justly  consoled  themselves  by  calculating  that  sUch  a 
majority  was  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  votes  polled,  but  they 
were  rery  angry  with  the  failure  of  the  protestant  electors 
in  doing  their  patriotic  duty  against  Hhe  pro-romanist 
candidate.'  The  organ  of  the  Peelites,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  delighted  at  the  first  verdict  thus  gained  from  thQ  most 
influential  constituency  in  Great  Britain,  in  favour  of  the 
new  experiment  of  conservative-liberalism  and  wise  and 
rational  progress.  Graham  said,  and  truly,  that  ^though 
Gladstone's  defeat  at  that  precise  juncture  would  have  been 
a  misfortune,  yet  for  his  own  sake  hereafter,  emancipa- 
tion from  the  thraldom  of  that  constituency  would  be  a 
blessing.  It  is  a  millstone  under  which  even  Peel  would 
have  sunk.' 

Was  Mr.  Gladstone  right  in  his  early  notion  of  himself  as 
a  slow  moving  mind  ?  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that,  com- 
jiared  with  Pitt,  for  instance,  he  ripened  slowly?  Or  can  we 
accurately  describe  him  as  having  in  any  department  of  life, 
thought,  knowledge,  feeling,  been  precocious  ?  Perhaps  not. 
To  speak  of  slowness  in  a  man  of  such  magical  rapidity  of 
intellectual  apprehension  would  be  indeed  a  paradox,  but  we 
have  seen  already  how  when  he  is  walking  in  the  middle  path 
of  his  years,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  he  was  slow  in  char- 
acter and  motion.  Slowness  explains  some  qualities  in  his 
literary  and  oratorical  foim,  which  was  often,  and  especially 
ttp  to  our  present  period,  vague,  ambiguous,  and  obscure. 
The  careless  and  the  uncharitable  set  all  down  to  sophistry. 
Better  observers  perceived  that  his  seeming  mystifications 
were  in  fact  the  result  of  a  really  embarrassed  judgment. 
They  pointed  out  that  where  the  way  was  clear,  as  in  free 
trade,  colonial  government,  dissenters'  chapels,  Jewish  dis- 
abilities, catholic  bishoprics,  nobody  could  run  more  straight, 
it  higher  speed,  or  with  more  powerful  stride.  They  began 
to  flay  that  in  spite  of  Russells,  Palmerstons^  Grahams,  Mr. 
Olftdstone^  after  all,  was  the  least  unlikely  of  them  *to  turn 
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out  a  thoroughgoing  man  of  the  people.'  These  anticipations 
of  democracy  there  is  no  sign  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
1863  ^^  ^^®  smallest  degree,  shared.  The  newspapers,  meanwhile, 
were  all  but  unanimous  in  declaring  that  'if  experience, 
talent,  industry,  and  virtue,  are  the  attributes  required  for 
the  government  of  this  empire,'  then  the  coalition  govern- 
ment would  be  one  of  the  best  that  England  had  ever 
seen. 

in 

Mr.  Gladstone's  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  intrusion  not 
only  of  the  rude  secular  arm,  but  of  anything  temporal  into 
the  sphere  of  spiritual  things,  had  been  marked  enough  in 
the  old  days  of  battle  at  Oxford  between  the  tractarians  and 
the  heads,  though  it  was  less  manifest  in  the  Gorham  case. 
In  185^  he  found  occasion  for  an  lionourable  exhibition  of 
the  same  strong  feeling.  Maurice  had  got  into  trouble  with 
the  authorities  at  King's  College  by  essays  in  which  he  was 
taken  to  hold  that  the  eternity  of  the  future  torment  of  the 
wicked  is  a  superstition  not  warranted  by  the  Thirty -nine 
Articles.  A  movement  followed  in  the  council  of  the  college 
to  oust  Maurice  from  his  professorial  chair.  Mr.  Gladstone 
took  great  pains  to  avert  the  stroke,  and  here  is  the  story  as 
he  told  it  to  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Lyttelton  :  — 

To  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Oct.  29, 1863.  —  I  remained  in  town  last  Thursday  in  order  to 
attend  the  council  of  K.C.,  and  as  far  as  I  could,  to  see  fair  play. 
I  was  afraid  of  a  very  precipitous  proceeding,  and  I  regret  to  say 
my  fears  have  been  verified.  The  motion  carried  was  the  Bishop 
of  London's,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  he  was  quite  willing  to  have 
waived  it  for  another  course^  and  the  proceeding  is  due  to  a  body 
of  laymen  chiefly  lords.  The  motion  carried  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  statements  on  certain  points  contained  in  Maurice's  last  essay 
are  of  a  dangerous  character,  and  that  his  connection  with  the 
theology  of  the  school  ought  not  to  continue.  I  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  the  bishop  be  requested  to  appoint  competent 
theologians  who  should  personally  examine  how  far  the  statements 
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of  Mr.  Maurice  were  conformable  to  or  at  variance  with  the  three 
creeds  and  the  formularies  of  the  church  of  England,  and  should 
make  a  report  upon  them,  and  that  the  bishop  should  be  requested  j^t!  44, 
to  cominnnicate  with  the  council.  For  myself  I  find  in  different 
parts  of  what  Maurice  has  written  things  that  I  cannot,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  .the  council  had  not  been  able  to,  reconcile.  This 
consideration  alone  seemed  to  me  to  show  that  they  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  proceed  with  a  definite  judgment.  I  do  not  feel 
sufficiently  certain  what  his  view  as  a  whole  may  be,  even  if  I 
were  otherwise  competent  to  judge  whether  it  is  within  or  beyond 
the  latitude  allowed  by  the  church  in  this  matter.  And  inde- 
pendently of  all  this  I  thought  that  even  decency  demanded  of 
the  council,  acting  perforce  in  a  judicial  capacity,  that  they  should 
let  the  accused  person  know  in  the  most  distinct  terms  for  what 
he  was  dismissed,  and  should  show  that  they  had  dismissed  him, 
if  at  all,  only  after  using  greater  pains  to  ascertain  that  his 
opinions  were  in  real  contrariety  to  some  article  of  the  faith.  I 
also  cherished  the  hope,  founded  on  certain  parts  of  what  he  has 
said,  that  his  friends  might  be  able  in  the  meantime  to  arrange 
^me  formula  concordice  which  might  avert  the  scandal  and  mischief 
of  the  dismissal.  Sir  J.  Patteson,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  Mr.  Green 
supported  the  amendment,  but  the  majority  went  the  other  way, 
and  much  was  I  grieved  at  it.  I  am  not  inclined  to  abate  the 
dogmatic  profession  of  the  church — on  the  contrary,  nothing  would 
induce  me  tjp  surrender  the  smallest  fraction  of  it;  but  while 
jealous  of  its  infraction  in  any  particular,  I  am  not  less  jealous  of 
the  obtrusion  of  any  private  or  local  opinion  into  the  region  of 
<iogma;  and  above  all  I  hold  that  there  should  be  as  much  rigour 
in  a  trial  of  this  kind,  irrespective  of  the  high  character  and  dis- 
tinguished powers  of  the  person  charged  in  this  particular  case,  as 
if  he  were  indicted  for  murder.* 

Long  afterwards,  when  the  alleged  heretic  was  dead, 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  of  him  to  Mr.  Macmillan  (April  11, 
1884)  :  *  Maurice  is  indeed  a  spiritual  splendour,  to  borrow 
the  phrase  of  Dante  about  St.  Dominic.  His  intellectual 
constitution  had  long  been,  and  still  is,  to  me  a  good  deal 

^  ^  Life  of  Maurice,  ii.p.  105 ;  Life  also  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Bishop 
"f  WUherforce,  ii.  pp.  208-218.    See    Hampden,  1856,  above  p.  168. 
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of  an  enigma.  When  I  remember  what  is  aaid  ac* 
thought  of  him,  and  by  whom,  I  feel  that  this  must  b» 
1863.  greatly  my  own  fault.'  Some  years  after  the  affair  r 
King's  College,  Maurice  was  appointed  to  Vere  Struct. 
and  the  attack  upon  him  was  renewed.  Mr.  Gladst<iiir 
was  one  of  those  who  signed  an  address  of  reoogmti^ii 
and  congratulation. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  1868 

(,186S) 

Wb  have  not  sought  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  our  x)08it!on.  .  •  • 
We  have  not  attempted  to  counteract  them  by  narrow  or  flimsj 
ezpediants.  .  .  .  We  have  proposed  plans  which  will  go  some  way 
tovards  closing  up  many  vexed  financial  questions.  .  .  .  While 
we  have  sought  to  do  justice  to  intelligence  aod  skill  as  compared 
with  property — while  we  have  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  great 
labouring  community  by  further  extending  their  relief  from  in- 
direct taxation,  we  have  not  been  guided  by  any  desire  to  set  one 
class  against  another.  -*  Gladstone  (1853). 

Mr.  Gladstone  began  this  year,  so  important  both  to  him- 
self and  to  the  country,  with  what  he  described  as  a  short 
but  active  and  pleasant  visit  to  Oxford.  He  stayed  at 
Christ  Church  with  Dr.  Jacobson,  of  whom  it  was  observed 
that  he  always  looked  as  if  on  the  point  of  saying  something 
extremely  piercing  and  shrewd,  only  it  never  came.  He 
paid  many  calls,  dined  at  Oriel,  had  a  luncheon  and  made 
a  speech  in  the  hall  at  Balliol ;  passed  busy  days  and  brisk 
evenings,  and  filled  up  whatever  spare  moments  he  could 
fiod  or  manufacture,  with  treasury  papers,  books  on  taxa- 
tion, consolidated  annuities,  and  public  accounts,  alternating 
with  dips  into  Lamennais  —  the  bold  and  passionate  French 
inystic,  fallen  angel  of  his  church,  most  moving  of  all  the 
spiritual  tragedies  of  that  day  of  heroic  idealists. 

On  February  8  he  moved  into  the  house  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  that  best  known  of  all  streets  which  is 
i^ot  s  street,  where  he  was  destined  to  pass  some  two  and 
twenty  of  the  forty-one  years  of  the  public  life  that  lay 
before  him.  He  had  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Disraeli, 
^"^  predecessor,    on    the    valuation    of    the    furniture    in 
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BOOK  the  official  house.  There  was  question,  abo,  of  the  robe 
^  ^^'  J  that  passes  down  under  some  law  of  exchange  from  i»n» 
1853.  chancellor  to  another  on  an  apparently  unsettled  footing 
The  tone  on  this  high  concern  was  not  wholly  amicalCc 
Mr.  Gladstone  notes  especially  in  his  diary  that  be  wr>.> 
a  draft  of  one  of  his  letters  on  a  Sunday,  as  being.  I 
suppose,  the  day  most  favourable  to  self-control ;  wh..- 
Mr.  Disraeli  at  last  suggests  that  Mr.  Gladstone  sLou!: 
really  consult  Sir  Charles  Wood,  'who  is  at  leaat  a  nui 
of  the  world.'     Such  are  the  angers  of  celestial  minflt. 

At  an  early  cabinet  (Feb.  5)  he  began  the  battle  that  li»tc : 
in  various  shapes  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  on  a  questi  •:. 
of  reducing  the  force  in  the  Pacific.  '  Lord  Aberdeen,  (in:.- 
ville,  Molesworth,  and  I  were  for  it.  We  failed.*  What  wi? 
the  case  for  this  particular  retrenchment  I  do  not  know,  n-  * 
does  it  matter.  Fiercer  engagements,  and  many  of  tbt-::. 
were  to  follow.  ^Meanwhile  he  bent  all  the  energies  of  L* 
mind  to  the  other  front  of  financial  questions  —  to  rti'i.' : 
money  rather  than  expending  it,  and  with  unweahri 
industry  applied  himself  to  solve  the  problem  of  redis- 
tributing the  burdens  and  improving  the  machiDeiy  «•! 
taxation. 

For  many  years  circumstances'  had  given  to  finance  ^ 
lively  and  commanding  place  in  popular  interest.  Thir 
protracted  discussion  on  the  corn  law,  conducted  not  ot.^ 
in  senate  and  cabinet,  but  in  country  market-places  v-i 
thronged  exchanges,  in  the  farmer's  ordinary  and  at  bur- 
gatherings  in  all  the  large  towns  in  the  kingdom,  h.i 
agitated  every  cliiss  in  the  community.  The  battle  betwtfc.*: 
free  trade  and  protection,  ending  in  a  revolution  of  our  C'»c- 
mercial  system,  had  awakened  men  to  the  enornM>08  truth, 
as  to  which  they  are  always  so  soon  ready  to  rela|ieiie  i't' 
slumber,  that  budgets  are  not  merely  affairs  of  arithmet.  . 
but  in  a  thousand  ways  go  to  the  root  of  the  prosperitr  • 
individuals,  tlie  relations  of  classes,  and  the  strength  '>' 
kingdoms.  The  finance  of  the  whigs  in  the  yean  ftfv* 
the  Reform  bill  had  not  only  bewildered  parliament  l^-' 
had  filled  merchants,  bankers,  shipowners,  manQfactorex^^ 
shopkee|)ers,  and  the  whole  array  of  general  taxpayen  iritb 
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perplexity  and  dismay.  Peel  recovered  a  financial  equilib- 
rium and  restored  public  confidence,  but  Peel  was  gorje. 
The  whigs  who  followed  him  after  1846  had  once  more  j^,-^^^^ 
laboured  under  an  unlucky  star  in  this  vital  sphere  of 
national  a£Bairs.  They  performed  the  unexampled  feat  of 
bringing  forward  four  budgets  in  a  single  year,  the  first 
of  them  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  himself  as  prime 
minister.  By  1861  floundering  had  reached  a  climax. 
Finance  had  thus  discredited  one  historical  party;  it  had 
broken  up  the  other.  It  was  finance  that  overthrew  weak 
governments  and  hindered  the  possibility  of  a  strong  one. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  the  most  unsparing  of  all  the  assailants  of 
Peel,  tried  his  own  hand  in  1862.  To  have  the  genius 
and  the  patience  of  a  great  partisan  chief  is  one  gift,  and 
this  he  had ;  to  grasp  the  complex  material  interests  of 
a  vast  diversified  society  like  the  United  Kingdom  demands 
powers  of  a  different  order.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
budget  at  the  end  of  1862  seemed  to  complete  the  circle  of 
fiscal  confusion.  Every  source  of  public  income  was  the 
object  of  assault.  Every  indirect  tax  was  to  be  reduced  or 
swept  away,  and  yet  no  two  men  appeared  to  agree  upon 
the  principles  of  the  direct  taxes  that  were  to  take  their 
place.  The  window  duty,  the  paper  duty,  the  tax  on 
advertisements,  the  malt-tax,  the  stamp  on  marine  insur- 
ances, were  all  to  vanish,  but  even  the  most  zealous 
reformers  were  powerless  to  fill  the  void.  The  order-book 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  loaded  with  motions  about 
the  income-tax,  and  an  important  committee  sat  in  1851  to 
consider  all  the  questions  connected  with  the  possibility 
of  its  readjustment  and  amendment.  They  could  not  even 
frame  a  report.  The  belief  that  it  was  essentially  unjust  to 
impose  the  tax  at  one  and  the  same  rate  upon  permanent  and 
temporary  incomes,  prevailed  in  the  great  mass,  especially  of 
the  liberal  party.  Discussions  arose  all  through  this  period, 
descending  not  only  to  the  elementary  principles  of  taxa- 
tion, but,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  almost  to  the  first  principles 
of  civilised  society  itself.  Party  distraction,  ministerial  em- 
barrassment, adjournment  after  adjournment  of  a  decision 
upon  fundamental  maxims  of  national  taxation  —  such  was 
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the  bewildered  scene.  At  last  a  statestnati  dprpeated^  a 
financier  almost  by  accident  (for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  Wafi  by 
1853.  ^^  special  choice  of  his  own  that  Mr.  Gladstone  we^^t  to 
the  exchequer),  but  a  financier  endowed  with  a  practical 
imagination  of  the  Jiighest  class,  with  a  combination  of  the 
spirit  of  vigorous  analysis  and  the  spirit  of  vigorous  system, 
with  the  habit  of  unflagging  toil,  and  above  all,  with  the 
gift  of  indomitable  courage.  If  anybody  suggested  the  re- 
appointment of  Hume's  committee,  the  idea  was  wisely 
dismissed.  It  was  evidently,  as  Graham  said,  the  duty  of 
the  executive  government  to  lead  the  way  and  to  guide 
public  opinion  in  a  matter  of  this  crucial  importance.  It 
seemed  impossible  and  unworthy  to  avoid  a  frank  declttra- 
tion  about  the  income-tax.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion 
(March  15)  that  a  larger  measure  would  be  carried  with 
greater  certainty  and  ease  than  simple  renewal;  and  that 
a  combination  of  income-tax,  gradually  diminishing  to  a 
fixed  term  of  extinction,  with  reduction  of  the  interegt  of 
debt,  and  a  review  of  the  probate  and  legacy  duties^  afforded 
the  best  ground  for  a  financial  arrangement  both  successful 
and  creditable.  It  was  strong  ideas  of  this  kind  that  en- 
coumged  Mr.  Gladstone  to  build  on  a  broad  foundation. 

The  nature  of  his  proceedings  he  set  out  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  his  political  memoranda:  — 

The  Hberals  were^  to  all  appearance,  pledged  to  the  reconstrao- 
tion  of  the  tax  by  their  opinions,  and  the  tories  by  their  party 
following.  The  small  fraction  of  Peelites  could  probably  be 
relied  upon  the  other  way,  and  some  few  individuals  with  financial 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  mission  of  the  new  government 
was  described  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  House  of  Lords  ae  a 
financial  mission,  and  the  stress  of  it  thus  lay  upon  a  person  very 
ill-prepared.  My  opinions  were  with  Peel;  but  under  such 
circumstances  it  was  my  duty  to  make  a  close  and  searching 
investigation  into  the  whole  nature  of  the  talc,  and  make  up  my 
mind  whether  there  was  any  means  of  accepting  or  compounding 
with  the  existing  state  of  opinion.  I  went  to  work,  and  laboured 
very  hard.  When  I  had  entered  gravely  upon  my  financial 
studies,  I  one  day  had  occasion  —  I  know  not  what  —  to  go  into  the 
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citj-  and  to  call  upon  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  to  whoin  experience  CHAP. 
and  character  bad  given  a  high  position  there.  He  asked  me  with  ^  ^^'  , 
interest  about  my  preparations  for  my  budget  \  and  he  said, '  One  j^^  ^ 
thing  I  vill  venture  to  urge,  whatever  your  plan  is,  —  let  it  be 
simple.'  I  was  a  m^n  much  disponed  to  d^fer  to  authority,  and  I 
attached  weight  to  thii  advice.  But  as  I  went  further  and 
further  into  my  subject,  I  became  more  and  more  convinced  that, 
as  an  honest  steward,  I  had  no  option  but  to  propose  the  renewal 
of  the  tax  in  its  uuifcnrm  shape*  I  constructed  much  elaborate 
argument  in  /support  of  my  propoiitlou,  which  I  knew  it  would  be 
diffiealt  to  answer.  But  I  also  knew  that  no  amount  of  unassisted 
argoflieut  would  suffice  to  ovarcome  the  obstacles  in  my  way,  and 
that, this  could  only  be  done  by  l^ge  compensations  in  my 
uM»)mpanying  propositions.  So  I  was  led  legitimately  on,  and 
on,  until  I  had  framed  the  most  complicated  scheme  ever  sub- 
mitted to  parliament. 

Truly  has  it  been  said  that  there  is  something  repulsive  to 
human  nature  in  the  simple  reproduction  of  defunct  budgets. 
Certainly  if  anything  can  be  more  odious  than  a  living 
tax,  it  is  a  dead  one.  It  is  as  much  as  ia  consonant  to 
biography  to  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  that  was  gradually 
wrought  out  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  during  the  first  three 
laborious  months  of  1853,  and  to  mark  the  extraordinarily 
far-reaching  and  comprehensive  character  of  the  earliest  of 
bis  thirteen  budgets.  Its  initial  boldness  lay  in  the  adoption 
of  the  unusual  course  of  estimating  the  national  income 
roughly  for  a  long  period  of  iseven  years,  and  assuming  that 
expenditure  would  remain  tolerably  steady  for  the  whole  of 
that  period.  Just  as  no  provident  man  in  private  life  settles 
his  establishment  on  the  basis  of  one  year  or  two  years  only, 
^  Mr.  Gladstone  abandoned  hand-to-mouth,  and  took  long 
views.  *I  ought,  no  doubt,'  he  said  afterwards,  'to  have 
pointed  out  explicitly  that  a  great  disturbance  and  increase 
of  our  expenditure  would  baflfle  my  reckonings.'  Meanwhile, 
the  fabric  was  planned  on  strong  foundations  and  admirable 
lines.  The  simplification  of  the  tarifiF  of  duties  of  customs, 
begun  by  Peel  eleven  years  before,  was  carried  forward 
almost  to  completion.    Nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  duties 
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were  extinguished,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
lowered.  The  tea  duty  was  to  be  reduced  in  stages  rx- 
1868.  tending  over  three  years  from  over  two  shillings  to  o^^ 
shilling.  In  the  department  of  excise,  the  high  tm-l 
injurious  duty  on  soap,  which  brought  into  the  exchequ*-: 
over  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually,  was  sur;: 
entirely  away.  In  the  same  department,  by  raising  ti* 
duties  on  spirits  manufactured  in  Ireland  nearer  to  :.- 
level  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  step  was  taken  towari* 
identity  of  taxation  in  the  three  kingdoms  —  by  no  means  i:. 
unequivocal  good.  Miscellaneous  provisions  and  mii^  : 
aspects  of  the  scheme  need  not  detain  us;  bat  a  greit 
reform  of  rate  and  scale  in  the  system  of  the  asBes&^i 
taxes,  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  beneficent  |»ac:i  '■ 
of  life  insurance  from  half-a-crown  to  sixpence  on  tlr 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  substitution  of  a  uniform  reor.:: 
stamp,  were  no  contemptible  contributions  to  the  comf'  r: 
and  well-being  of  the  community.  Advertisements  in  nev^ 
papers  became  free  of  duty.* 

The  keystone  of  the  budget  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  conceptios 
was  the  position  to  be  assigned  in  it  to  the  income-tax.  Tli< 
he  determined  to  renew  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  —  for  t« 
years  at  sevenpence  in  the  pound,  for  two  years  more  it 
sixpence,  and  for  the  last  three  at  fivepence.  By  that  tiic^ 
he  hoped  that  parliament  would  be  able  to  dispense  witL  - 
Meanwhile  it  was  to  be  extended  to  Ireland,  in  eom[)erk«»' 
tion  for  the  remission  of  a  debt  owed  by  Ireland  to  tl* 
British  treasury  of  between  four  and  five  millions.  It  «x* 
to  be  extended,  also,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  fivepence,  to  :•- 
comes  between  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  a  hundred  pound*— 
the  former  having  hitherto  been  the  line  of  total  exempti  - 
From  the  retention  of  the  income-tax  as  a  portion  of  the  j*t* 
manent  and  ordinary  finance  of  the  country  the  chani^ll'  * 
of  the  exchequer  was  wholly  and  strongly  averse,  and  si'  N 
remained  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  come.     In  onfrr* 

1  A  curious  parliamentary  incident  snbetitate  zero  for  lixpenef  ^r-  '^ 

occurred.     Tlie  orii^inal  proposal  wh8  clause.     The  Speaker  ruled  thai  '"» 

to  reduce   the   ciuty    from   eijfhte*»n-  reversal  of  the  previooa  Tote  «*• 

pence  to  six]>ence.    A  motion  to  re-  out  of  order,  and  it  was  canv^ 

peal    it    altogether   was   rejected   by  nine, 
ten.     Then  a  motion  was  made  to 
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however,  to  meet  a  common  and  a  just  objection,  that  under  CHAP. 
this  impost  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  skill  paid  too  much  ,  ^^'  , 
and  property  paid  too  little,  he  resolved  upon  a  bold  step.  ^^  44 
He  pioposed  that  the  legacy  duty,  hitherto  confined  to 
personal  property  passing  on  death,  either  by  will  or  by 
inheritance  and  not  by  settlement,  should  henceforth  be 
extended  to  real  property,  and  to  both  descriptions  of 
property  passing  by  settlement,  whether  real  or  personal. 
In  a  word,  the  legacy  duty  was  to  extend  to  all  successions 
whatever.  This  was  the  proposal  that  in  many  senses  cut 
deepest.  It  was  the  first  rudimentary  breach  in  the  ram- 
parts of  the  territorial  system,  unless,  indeed,  we  count  as 
first  the  abolition  of  the  corn  law.^  Mr.  Gladstone  eagerly 
disclaimed  any  izltention  of  accelerating  by  the  pressure  of 
fiscal  enactment  changes  in  the  tenure  of  landed  property, 
and  the  letters  which  the  reader  has  already  seen  (pp.  345-9) 
show  the  high  social  value  that  he  invariably  set  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  landed  order.  The  succession  duty, 
as  we  shall  find,  for  the  time  disappointed  his  expectations, 
for  he  counted  on  two  millions,  and  in  fact  it  yielded  little 
more  than  half  of  one.  But  it  secured  for  its  author  the 
lasting  resentment  of  a  powerful  class. 

Such  was  the  scheme  that  Mr.  Gladstone  now  worked  out 
in  many  weeks  of  toil  that  would  have  been  slavish,  were  it 
not  that  toil  is  never  slavish  when  illuminated  by  a  strenuous 
purpose.  When  by  and  by  the  result  had  made  him  the 
hero  of  a  glorious  hour,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen  (April 
19):  'I  had  the  deepest  anxiety  with  regard  to  you,  as  our 
chief,  lest  by  faults  of  my  own  I  should  aggravate  the  cares 
and  difficulties  into  which  I  had  at  least  helped  to  bring 
you;  and  the  novelty  of  our  political  relations  with  many 
of  our  colleagues,  together  with  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
njyself  slow,  and  even  reluctant,  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
connection,  filled  me  with  an  almost  feverish  desire  to  do  no 
injustice  to  that  connection  now  that  it  was  formed  ;  and  to 
redeem  the  pledge  you  generously  gave  on  my  behalf,  that 
there  would  be  no  want  of  cordiality  and  zeal  in  the  discharge 

^Some  may  place  first  the  Act  of  1833  making  real  estate  liable  for 
Bimple  contract  debts. 
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of  any  duties  which  it  might  fall  to  me  to  perform  on  bdiaif 
of  such  a  government  as  was  then  in  your  contempUtion/ 
1868.         Thirteen,  fourteen,   fifteen  huurs  a  day   he  toiled  at  ki 
desk.     Treasury  officials  and  trade  experts,  soap  depuut.  •!:* 
and  post-horse   deputations,  representatives  of  tokicco  &:.•; 
representatives  of  the  West  India  interest,  flocked  to  Doww 
ing  Street  day  by  day  all  through  March.     If  be  went  ;l* 
the  city  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  lamentable  h* . 
thus  made  in  his  evening  was  repaired  by  working  till  i« •." 
in   the  morning   upon    customs  reform,  AcMtralian   miDU 
budget  plans  of  all   kinds.     It  is   characteristic  that  eves 
this   mountain   load  of   concentrated  and   exacting  labr>i: 
did  not  prevent  him  from  giving  a  Latin  lesson  every  dij 
to  his  second  boy. 

n 

*  Some  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  my  statemem. 
says  Mr.  Gladstone,  ^  I  recited  the  leading  particulars  U>  mr 
able  and  intelligent  friend  Cardwell,  not  in  the  oabinet  k: 
then  holding  office  as  president  of  the  board  of  trade.  Hf 
was  so  bewildered  and  astounded  at  the  bigness  of  thi 
scheme,  that  I  began  to  ask  myself,  Have  I  a  right  t«>  a^k 
my  colleagues  to  follow  me  amidst  all  these  rocks  m  . 
shoals?  In  consequence  I  performed  a  drastic  opertt  :> 
upon  the  plan,  and  next  day  I  carried  to  Lord  Abenk^^n  a 
reduced  and  mutilated  scheme  which  might  be  ileeoifd  > 
some  politicians  to  be  weaker  but  safer.  I  pot  to  U*r: 
Aberdeen  the  question  I  had  put  to  myself,  and  suted  irv 
readiness,  if  he  should  think  it  called  for,  to  imke  t*  • 
sacrifice  to  the  probable  inclinations  of  my  colleagues.  Bs: 
he  boldly  and  wisely  said,  "I  take  it  upon  myself  to  ask  y*t 
to  bring  your  original  and  whole  plan  before  the  cabicet* 
I  thought  this  an  ample  warrant.' 

At  last,  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had  spent  an  h«nir  at  i^ 
palace  in  explaining  his  scheme  to  the  Prince  Contort,  tS* 
budget  was  opened  to  the  cabinet  (April  9)  in  a  spe*-'' 
of  three  hours — an  achievement,  I  should  suppose*  o*^ 
paralleled  in  that  line,  for  a  cabinet  consists  of  men  w 
with   pretty  absorbing   preoccupations   of  his  own.     Tb» 
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exposition  was  ^as  ingenious/  Lord  Aberdeen  told  Prince 
Albert,  'as  clear,  and  for  the  most  part  as  convincing,  as 
anything  I  have  ever  heard.'  *  Gladstone,'  said  Lord  Aber-  j^^"^  44 
deen  later  (1856)  'does  not  weigh  well  against  one  another 
diffei-ent  arguments,  each  of  which  has  a  real  foundation. 
But  he  is  unrivalled  in  his  power  of  proving  that  a  specious 
ai^ument  has  no  real  foundation.  On  the  Succession  bill 
the  whole  cabinet  was  against  him.  He  delivered  to  us 
much  the  same  speech  as  he  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   At  its  close  we  were  all  convinced.'  ^ 

Differences  that  might  easily  become  serious  speedily 
arose  upon  details  in  the  minds  of  two  or  three  of 
them,  and  for  some  days  the  prime  minister  regarded 
the  undertaking  as  not  only  difficult  but  perilous.  Sur 
Charles  Wood,  in  cabinet  (April  11),  strongly  disapproved 
of  the  extension  of  income-tax  to  Ireland,  and  to  the 
lowering  of  the  exemption  line.  On  Ireland  the  plan 
would  lay  more  than  half  a  million  of  new  taxation, 
whereas  much  of  the  relief,  such  as  soap  and  assessed  taxes, 
would  not  touch  her.*  Palmerston  thought  it  a  great  plan, 
perfectly  just,  and  admirably  put  together,  only  it  opened  too 
many  points  of  attack,  and  it  could  never  be  carried :  Disraeli 
was  on  the  watch,  the  Irish  would  join  him,  so  would  the 
radicals,  while  the  succession  duty,  to  which  Palmerston 
individually  had  great  objection,  would  estrange  many  eon- 
Bervatives.  Lord  John  Russell  perceived  difficulties,  but  he 
did  not  see  an  alternative.  Graham  then  fell  in,  disliked  the 
twofold  extension  of  the  income-tax,  and  thought  they  should 
only  take  away  half  the  soap-tax.  Lord  Lansdowne  (a  great 
Irish  landlord)  agreed  with  him.  Mr.  Gladstone  told  them 
that  he  was  willing  to  propose  whatever  the  cabinet  might 
decide  on,  except  one  thing,  namely,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
basis  of  the  income-tax :  that  he  could  not  be  a  party 
to;  he  should  regard  it  as  a  high  political  offence.  With 
this  reservation  he  should  follow  their  judgment,  but  he 
strongly  adhered  to  his  whole  plan.  Lord  Aberdeen  said, 
*You  must  take  care  your  proposals  are  not  unpopular  ones.' 

^  Mre,  Simpson's  Many  Memories,  2  por  paper  on  Irish  income-tax, 
P'  237.  see  Appendix. 

TOL.  I  —  2h 
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BOOK    Ml'.  Gladstone  replied  that  it  was  after  applying  the  test  •-. 
•  J  popularity,    that   he   was   convinced   the    budget   would  Ir 
1853.     dsiniaged  beforehand  by  some  of  the  small  changes  that  h. . 
been  suggested. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  and  interesting  diseussioin  t!..:- 
stood  for  the  whole  budget  Lord  John,  Newcastle,  (lareti«i 
Molesworth,  Gladstone,  with  Argyll  and  Aberdeen  niort    : 
less  favourable ;  for  dropping  the  two  extensions  of  iucitnit- 
tax  and  keeping  half  the  soap  dutjs  Lansdowne,  (iralun- 
Wood  ;  more  or  less  leaning  towards  them,  Palmerston  i  i 
Granville.     They  agreed  to  meet  again  the  next  day  ( A;  - 
12),  when  they  got  into  the  open  sea.     Wood  stuck  t«i  ^.« 
text.     Lansdowne   suggested   that  an  increased  spirit  J  ' 
and  an  income-tax  for  Ireland  together  would  be  someii .  : 
like  a  breach  of  faith.     Palmerston  thought  they  wouM  t» 
beaten,  but  he  would    accept    the    budget  provided  tL'. 
were  not  to  be  bound  to  dissolve  or  resign  upon  such  a  ]^»::.: 
as  to  the  two  extensions  of  the  income-tax.     Lord  John  - 
that  if  they   were   beaten   on  differentiating  the  tax^  :*  ' 
would  have  to  dissolve.     Palmerston   expressed   his   i*.  i 
vjdual   opinion   in   favour   of    a   distinction   for   precari  *.• 
incomes,- and  would  act  in  that  sense  if  he  were  out  of  :'*- 
government ;  as  it  was,  he  assented.     Argyll  created  a  d:  v 
sion  by  suggesting  the  abandonment  of  the  Irish  spirit  <ia'* 
Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  he  thought  the  spirit  duty:**  • 
weakest  point  of  the  plan,  though  warrantable  and  trn.^.'' 
on  the  whole.     At  last,  after  further  patient  and  sear-  *r.   : 
discussion,   the   cabinet   finding  that  the  suggested   aim*' 
ments  cut  against  one  another,  were  for  adopting  the  e*-:  "• 
budget,  the  dissentients  being  Lansdowne,  Graham,  W  •  " 
and   Herbert.     Graham  was   full  of  ill   auguries,  but  >i 
he  would  assent  and  assist.     Wood  looked  grave,  and  xDcr- 
mured  that  he  must  take  time. 

In  the  course   of  these  preliminaries  Lord   John   Rn^^ 
had  gone  to   Graham,  very   uneasy  about   the   income-ti^ 
Graham,   though    habitually    desponding,   bade   bim  be 
good  cheer.     Their   opponents,   he  said,   were   in   noroU"" 
strong;  but  the  budget  would  l)e  excellent  to  dissolve  '. 
and   Ix)rd  John  admitted  that  they  would  gain  forty  *«»'* 
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They  agreed,  however,  in  Graham's  langoage,  that  it  would    chap. 
neyer  do  to  plaj  their  tramp  card  until  the  state  of  the  ^    ^^   j 
game  actually  required   it.     Lord  John  confessed   that  he    ^^  ^^ 
was  no  judge  of  figures,  —  somewhat  of  a  weakness  in  a  critic 
of  a  budget,  —  and  Graham   comforted   him   by  the   reply 
that  he  was  at  any  rate  the  best  judge  living  of  House  of 
Commons  tactics. 

The  position  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  notoriously  weak.  The  majority  that  had  brought 
them  into  existence  was  excessively  narrow.  It  had  been 
well  known  from  the  first  that  if  an}-  of  the  accidents  of 
a  session  should  happen  to  draw  the  tories,  the  Irish,  and 
the  radicals  into  one  lobby,  ministers  would  find  themselves 
in  a  minority.  Small  defeats  occurred.  The  budget  was 
only  four  days  off.  Mr.  Gladstone  enters  in  his  diary  : 
'Spoke  against  Gibson;  beaten  by  200-169.  Our  third 
time  this  week.  Very  stiff  work  this.  EUice  said  dis- 
solution would  be  the  end  of  it;  we  agreed  in  the  House 
to  a  cabinet  to-morrow.  Herbert  and  Cardwell,  to  whom  I 
spoke,  inclined  to  dissolve.'  Next  day  (April  15),  the  cabinet 
met  in  a  flutter,  for  the  same  tactics  might  well  be  repeated, 
whenever  Mr.  Disraeli  should  think  the  chances  good. 

Lord  John  adverted  to  the  hostility  of  the  radicals  as 
exhibited  in  the  tone  of  the  debate,  and  hinted  the  opinion 
that  they  must  take  in  a  reef  or  two.  Mr.  Gladstone  doubted 
whether  the  budget  could  live  in  that  House,  whatever  form 
it  might  assume;  but  even  with  such  perils  he  should 
look  upon  the  whole  budget  as  less  unsafe  than  a  partial 
contraction.  Graham  took  the  same  view  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  parliament:  keen  opposition;  lukewarm  support; 
the  necessity  of  a  greater  party  sympathy  and  connec- 
tion to  enable  them  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  a 
most  unusual  and  hazardous  operation.  But  he  did  not 
appear  to  lean  to  dissolution,  and  the  older  members 
of  the  cabinet  generally  declared  themselves  against  it. 
'In  the  end  we  went  back  to  the  position  that  we 
must  have  a  budget  on  Monday,  but  Clarendon,  Herbert, 
and  Palmerston  joined  the  chorus  of  those  who  said  the 
measure  was  too  sharp  upon   Ireland.     The  idea  was  then 
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BOOK  started  whether  we  should  go  the  length  of  the  ent:^ 
^  '  J  remission  of  the  consolidated  annuities  ^  and  inipot««  1. 1 
1853.  income-tax  at  sevenpence,  with  the  augmented  spirit  du:-, 
This  view  found  favour  generally ;  and  I  felt  that  k-l* 
excess  in  the  mere  sacrifice  of  money  was  no  great  ma:*': 
compared  with  the  advantage  of  so  great  an  approxinuu  -] 
to  equal  taxation.'  Then,  ^speaking  with  great  deferm*-. 
Gladstone  repeated  his  belief  once  more  that  the  entire  bQ*:.- 
was  safer  than  a  contracted  one,  both  for  the  House  au<i  \  -' 
country,  and  his  conviction  that  if  they  proposed  it,  :: 
name  and  fame  of  the  government  at  any  rate  would  >ti  I 
well.  ^  Wood  seemed  still  to  hang  back,  but  the  rest  of  ;:■ 
cabinet  now  appeared  well  satisfied,  and  we  parted,  »-■* 
resolved  and  certainly  more  likely  to  stand  or  fall  bj  i* 
budget  as  a  whole  than  we  seemed  to  be  on  Wednes<t4v 

in 

The    decisive    cabinet  was  on  Saturday,  April  16.     l\ 
was    finally  settled    that   the    budget  should    be  pro;'^-^ 
as    it    stood,   with    its    essential    features   unaltered.     * ' 
Sunday,   the   chancellor  of    the  exchequer   went  as  u^-i 
twice    to    church,    and    read    the    Paraduo ;    *bat   I  »-^ 
obliged,'  he   says,  with   an  accent  of  contrition,   *Xo  z 
several  hours  to  my  figures.'     Monday  brought  the  crt.    I 
moment.     '  April  18.     Wrote  minutes.     Read  »sh:ikt>;«-i'  j 
at  night.     This  day  was  devoted  to  working  np  nij  \^:*^ 
and  figures  for  the  evening.     Then  drove  and  walkf  1  -• ' ! 
C.  [Mi-s.  Gladstone].     Went  at  4^  to  the  House.     Sp'/v-  •  I 
hours  in  detailing  the  financial  measures,  and  my  Mrp.''«' 
stood   out   well,    thank   God.       Many  kind  congratUi..:*  H 
afterwards.     Herberts   and   Wortleys   came   home  wi:     ••! 
and  had  soup  and  negus.' 

The  proceeding  that  figures  here  so  simply  was,  in  :»--| 
one  of  the  great  parliamentary  performances  of  tlie  o^-ntf" 
Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  Prince  Albert  that  *  the  di^*!** 
power   wjis   wonderful ;   it  was   ns^reed   in  all  qu-arl^r^  t* 
there  had  been  nothing  like  the  speech  for  many  yea>-  >' 
that  under  the  impression  of  his  commanding  eloqttenv>  *•:-' 
1  Loans  made  to  Inland  lor  varioua  pnipoaca 
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reception  of  the  budget  had  been  mo6t  favourable.'  Lord  CHAP. 
John  told  the  Queen  the  speech  was  one  of  the  ablest  y  '  j 
ever  m^de  in  the  House  of  Commons.  '  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  jSx.  44. 
days  of  his  glory,  might  have  been  more  imposing,  but  he 
could  not  have  been  moi-e  pei-suasive.'  Lord  Aberdeen 
beard  from  Windsor  the  next  day :  '  The  Queen  must  write 
a  line  to  Lord  Aberdeen  to  say  how  delighted  she  is  at  the 
§rr^at  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  last  night.  .  .  .  We 
Lave  every  reason  to  be  sanguine  now,  which  is  a  great 
relief  to  the  Queen.'  Prince  Albert  used  the  same  language 
to  Mr.  Gladstone:  ^I  cannot  resist  writing  you  a  line  in 
orcier  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  speech 
of  yesterday.  I  have  just  completed  a  close  and  careful 
perusal  of  it  and  should  certainly  have  cheered  had  I  a  seat 
in  the  House.  I  hear  from  all  sides  that  the  budget  has 
been  well  received.  Trusting  that  your  Christian  humility 
nill  not  allow  you  to  be  dangerously  elated,  I  cannot  help 
iiending  for  your  perusal  the  report  which  Lord  John  Russell 
ytxii  to  the  Queen,  feeling  sure  that  it  will  give  you  pleasure, 
Bueh  approbation  being  the  best  reward  a  public  man  can 
have' 

On  the  cardinal  question  of  the  fortunes  of  the  ministry 
its  effect  was  decisive.  The  prime  minister  wrote  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  (April  19):  'While  everybody  is  con- 
in^.itulating  mt  on  the  wonderful  impression  produced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  it  seems  only  reason* 
able  that  I  should  have  a  word  of  congratulation  for  yoM. 
You  will  believe  how  much  more  sincerely  I  rejoice  on 
your  account  than  on  my  own,  although  most  assuredly, 
if  the  existence  of  my  government  shall  be  prolonged,  it 
mil  be  your  work.'  To  Madame  de  Lieven  Aberdeen  said 
tiiat  Gladstone  had  given  a  strength  and  lusti-e  to  the 
administration  wRich  it  could  not  have  derived  from  any* 
tiling  else.  No  testimony  was  more  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  than  a  letter  from  Lady  Peel.  'I  know  the 
Tvcollections,'  he  replied,  '  with  which  you  must  have  written, 
and  therefoiie  I  will  not  scruple  to  say  that  as  I  was  inspired 
by  the  thought  of  treading,  however  unequally,  in  the  steps 
of  my  great  teacher  and  master  in  public  affairs,  so  it  was 
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one  of  my  keenest  anxieties  not  to  do  dishoDonr  to  Ij 
memory,  or  injustice  to  the  patriotic  policy  with  which  i  i 
1863.     name  is  forever  associated.'^ 

Greville  makes  a  true  point  when  he  ssljb  that  the  bQll:^' 
speech  ^  has  raised  Gladstone  to  a  great  political  elevAL  •-.. 
and   what  is  of  far  greater  consequence  than  the  mea^.-t 
itself,  has  given  the  country  assurance  of  a  man  equil  * 
great  political  necessities  and  fit  to  lead  parties  and  <i:: 
governments.'^     Mr.   Gladstone  had  made   many  sper  .« 
that  were  in  a  high  degree  interesting,  ingenious,  attra-.tn-. 
forcible.    He  now  showed  that  besides  and  apart  from  all  t. .«. 
he  was  the  possessor  of  qualities  without  which  no  amouL:  : 
rhetorician's  glitter  commands  the  House  of  Commoos  :.: 
a  single  hour  after  the  fireworks  have  ceased  to  blaze.    H» 
showed  that  he  had  precise  perception,  positive  and  coostr-.;.- 
tive  purpose,  and  a  powerful  will.     In  1851,  he  had  on  :*: 
occasions  exhibited   the   highest  competency  as  a  criti. 
the  budget  of  Sir  Charles  Wood.     On  the  memorable  i..:  • 
in  the   previous    December,   when  he   had   torn    Mr.  I^-| 
raeli's  budget  to  pieces,  he  had  proved  how  terrifying  iri 
could  be   in  exposure  and  assault.     He  now  triumpLi.  .* 
met  the   test   that    he    had    triumphantly  applied   to    . 
predecessor,    and    presented    a    command    of     even   r:  •-•| 
imposing  resources  in  the  task  of  responsible  constniw* 
than    he    had    displayed    in    irresponsible    criticism.     T.- 
speech  was  saturated  with  fact ;   the   horizons  were  br-r  j 
and  the  opening  of  each  in  the  long  series  of  topics,  f:  - ' 
Mr.   Pitt   and  the  great  war,  down    to    the    unsnspevtc 
connection    between    the    repeal  of  the  soap-tax  an«i  :^ 
extinction  of  the  slave  trade   in   Africa,  was   exalte<l  y- ' 
spacious.     The  arguments  throughout  were  close,  persiu^.-- 
exhaustive;  the  moral  appeal  was  in  the  only  tone  w<';u> 
of  a  great  minister  addressing  a  goveriling  asseroM^  -: 
masculine    invocation    of    their    intellectual    and    |^>..*.   - 
courage.      This   is    the    intrepid   way  in    which    a   str : : 
parliament  and  a  strong  nation  like  to  see  public  diffi<  u  t  -* 
handled,  and   they   now  welcomed    the    appearance    •:   > 

1  Cavour,  as  Co8ti*8  letters  show,  took  an  esf^r  interest  in  Mr.  GIax  r-** 
budget  speech.  *  Greville,  Tbixd  SsrisSv  L^H^^ 
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new  minister,  who  rejected  what  he  called  narrow  and  CHAP. 
flimsy  expedients,  of  which  so  much  had  been  seen  in  ^  ^^*  , 
the  last  half  dozen  years ;  who  was  not  afraid  to  make  a  ^^^  44^ 
stand  against  heedless  men  with  hearts  apparently  set  on 
drying  up  one  source  of  revenue  after  another ;  who  did 
not  shrink  from  sconcing  the  powerful  landed  phalanx 
like  other  people ;  and  who  at  the  same  time  boldly  used 
and  manfully  defended  the  most  unpopular  of  all  the  public 
imposts.  In  politics  the  spectacle  of  sheer  courage  is  often 
quite  as  good  in  its  influence  and  effect  as  the  best  of  logic. 
It  was  80  here.  While  proposing  that  the  income-tax  should 
come  to  an  end  in  seven  years,  he  yet  produced  the  most 
comprehensive  analysis  and  the  boldest  vindication  of  the 
structure  of  the  tax  as  it  stood.  His  manner  was  plain, 
often  almost  conversational,  but  his  elaborate  examination 
of  the  principles  of  an  income-tax  remains  to  this  day  a 
iDJister  example  of  accurate  reasoning  thrown  into  delightful 
form.  He  admitted  all  the  objections  to  it :  the  inquisition 
that  it  entailed,  the  frauds  to  which  it  led,  the  sense  in  the 
public  mind  of  its  injustice  in  laying  the  same  rate  upon  the 
holder  of  idle  and  secured  public  funds,  upon  the  industrious 
trader,  upon  the  precarious  earnings  of  the  professional  man. 
It  was  these  disadvantages  that  made  him  plan  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  tax  at  the  end  of  a  definite  period,  when  the 
salutary  remissions  of  other  burdens  now  proposed  would 
bave  had  time  to  bring  forth  their  fruits.  As  was  said  by 
i  later  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  this  speech  not  only 
i^on  *  universal  applause  from  his  audience  at  the  time,  but 
ihanged  the  convictions  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and 
turned,  at  least  for  several  years,  a  current  of  popular 
)pinion  which  had  seemed  too  powerful  for  any  minister  to 
resist.' 1 

The  succession  duty  brought  Mr.  Gladstone  into  the 
5rst  conflict  of  his  life  with  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
iand  should  be  made  to  pay  like  other  forms  of  property 
«fas  a  proposition  denounced  as  essentially  impracticable, 
oppressive,  unjust,  cowardly,  and  absurd.  It  was  called  ex 
foit  facto  legislation.  It  was  one  of  the  most  obnoxious, 
^  Northcote,  Twenty  Tears  of  Financial  Policy ^  p.  1S6. 
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BOOK    detestable,  and  odious  measures  ever  proposed.     Its  auUv-r 
'  J  was   a  vulture   soaring  over  society,  waiting  for  the  n- ' 

1863.  harvest  that  death  would  pour  into  bis  treasury.  L«ir. 
Derby  invoked  him  as  a  phoenix  chancellor,  in  whom  Mr. 
Pitt  rose  from  his  ashes  with  double  lustre,  for  Mr.  Gljii- 
stone  had  ventured  where  Pitt  had  failed.  He  a^im::*^  i 
that  nothing  short  of  the  chancellor's  extraonlinary  »L.. 
and  dexterity  could  have  carried  proposals  so  evil  thn.o^. 
the  House  of  Commons.^  Meanwhile  the  public  counted  «, 
their  gains :  a  remission  on  tea,  good  for  twenty  shilling  & 
year  in  an  ordinary  household;  a  fall  in  the  washing  b.:.:  i 
boon  of  a  couple  of  pounds  for  the  man  who  insured  h\»  I  :- 
for  five  hundred ;  an  easy  saving  of  ten  pounds  a  year  in  ::  • 
assessed  taxes,  and  so  forth,  —  the  whole  performance  eud.nj 
with  ^  a  dissolving  view  of  the  decline  and  fall  *  of  the  lui'. . 
income-tax. 

The  financial  proceedings  of  this  year  included  a  profoaiV. 
for  the  redemption  of  South  Sea  stock  and  an  atUfm;<' . 
operation  on  the  national  debt,  by  the  creation  of  i.t  ^ 
stocks  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  two  o(»tioQs  • ' 
conversion  being  given  to  the  holders  of  old  stock.  T;- 
idea  of  the  creation  of  a  two-and-half-per-cent.  stock,  m-. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  later  years,  though  in  those  days  noveL  «» 
very  favourably  received.^ 

I  produced  my  plan.  Disraeli  offered  it  a  malignant  opposir  i 
He  made  a  demand  for  time;  the  one  demand  that  oaeht  : 
to  have  been  made.  In  proposals  of  this  kind,  it  is  a'.!-«- 
to  be  altogether  improper.  In  1844  Mr.  Goulburn  wa*  >* 
mitted,  I  think,  to  carry  through  with  great  expedition  h:«  Si' 
for  a  large  reduction  of  interest.  When  Mr.  Goschen  ppf^f-r  • 
his  still   larger    and    much    more    important    measure,  ve.  ** 

1  Mr.  Gladstone  rroeived  valuablp  I  look  back  with  th^  ^rrvstf  r  t4-»«  - 

aid  from  BotlMll,  the  solicitor-general.  The  memory  of  the  SiMvr«a»  .  '* 

On  leaviiij;  office  in  18r).'»  he  wrote  to  bill   is  to   me   si^methiiut   hi*  •' 

Bethell :    •  After  having  had   to  try  Inkermann  may  be  to  a  prrrmir  •  ■* 

your  patience  more  tl»an  once  in  cir-  Guards :  you  were  the  «  nee&2t  - 

cumstances  of  n*al  difliculty,  I  have  whom  1  pot  my  drill  and  wb>T»  u^" 

found  your  kindness  inexhaustible,  and  voice  carried  me  ihrooi^b.* 
and  your  aid  invaluable,  so  that  I       ^  The  city  articles  of  the  tuw.'S'C'' 

really  can  ill  tell  on  which  of  the  two  this  ststemeDU 
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opposition,  did  oar  best  to  expedite  the  decision.     Tliere  are 

no  complications  requiring  time  on  such  an  occasion.     It  is  a 

matter  of  aye  or  no.    But  when  time  is  allowed  the  chapter  of    j£^^  44, 

accidents  allows  an  opponent  to  hope  that  a  situation  known  to 

be  unusually  happy  will  deteriorate.     Of  this  contingency  Disraeli 

took  his  chance.     Time  as  it  happened  was  in  his  favour.     It  was 

no  question  of  the  substance  of  the  plan,  but  a  moderate  change 

Id  the  political  barometer,  which  reduced  to  two  or  three  millions 

a  subscription  which  at  the  right  moment  would  probably  have 

been  twenty  or  thirty.^ 

In  a  letter  to  W.  R.  Farquhar  (March  8,  1861)  he 
makes  further  remarks,  which  are  introspective  and  auto- 
biographic :  — 

Looking  back  now  upon  those  of  my  proceedings  in  1853  which 
related  to  interest  upon  exchequer  bills  and  to  the  reduction  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  I  think  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
proposals  themselves  which  might  not  hare  taken  full  and  quick 
effect,  if  they  had  been  made  at  a  time  which  I  may  best  describe 
as  the  time  that  precedes  high-water  with  respect  to  abundance  of 
money  and  security  of  the  market.  As  respects  exchequer  bills, 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  rates  of  premium  current  for 
some  years  before  '53  were  wholly  incompatible  with  a  sound 
state  of  things :  and  the  fluctuations  then  were  even  greater  than 
since.  Still  I  think  that  I  committed  an  error  from  want  of 
sufficient  quickness  in  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times,  for  we 
^ere  upon  the  very  eve  of  an  altered  state  of  things,  and  any 
alteration  of  a  kind  at  all  serious  was  enough  to  make  the  period 
unfit  for  those  grave  operations.  It  is  far  from  being  the  first  or 
only  time  when  I  have  had  reason  to  lament  my  own  deficiency 
in  the  faculty  of  rapid  and  comprehensive  observation.  I  failed 
to  see  that  high-water  was  just  past;  and  that  although  the  tide 
Had  not  perceptibly  fallen,  yet  it  was  going  to  fall.  The  truth 
likewise  is  this  (to  go  a  step  further  in  my  confessions)  that  almost 
all  my  experience  in  money  affairs  had  been  of  a  most  difficult 
aiid  trying  kind,  under  circumstances  which  admitted  of  no  choice 

1  Gladfitoue  Memo.,  1897.     See  also  Appendix* 
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but  obliged  me  to  sail  always  very  near  the  wind,  and  this  ioda<r«: 
a  habit  of  more  daring  navigation  than  I  could  now  aho^'r'.irr 
1853  approve.  Nor  will  I  excuse  myself  by  saying  that  others  vert 
deceived  like  me,  for  none  of  them  were  in  a  oonditicm  to  hirt 
precisely  my  responsibility. 

Another  note  contributes  a  further  point  of  explanation : 
^I  have  always  imagined  that  this  fault  was  due  to  my  et- 
perience  in  the  affaii*s  of  the  Hawaixlen  and  Oak  Farm  e>tat«-N 
where  it  was  an  incessant  courae  of  sailing  near  the  wine 
and  there  was  really  no  other  hope.' 

Seven  years  later  Mr.  Gladstone,  once  more  chancellor  : 
the  exchequer,  again  produced  a  budget.  Semi>ironic  ch«rt->« 
met  his  serai-ironic  expression  of  an  expectation  that  )»- 
would  be  asked  the  question  :  what  had  become  of  the  cal .  i- 
lations  of  1853  ?  The  succession  duty  proved  a  woeful  d  - 
appointment,  and  instead  of  producing  two  million  poun-lN 
produced  only  six  hundred  thousand.  A  similar  but  greater 
disappointment,  we  must  recollect,  owing  mainly  to  a  sin^^  .• 
lar  miscalculation  as  to  the  income-tax,  had  marked  Prv. « 
memorable  budget  of  1842,  which  landed  him  in  a  deficier..; 
of  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  millions,  instead  of  a  surpln>  : 
half  a  million.^  Of  the  disappointment  in  his  own  case^.  M:. 
Gladstone  when  the  time  carae  propounded  an  explanat.  •: . 
only  moderately  conclusive.  I  need  not  discuss  it»  for  a> 
•  everybody  knows,  the  effective  reason  why  the  income-u\ 
could  not  be  removed  was  the  heavy  charge  created  by  li.  • 
Crimean  war.  What  is  more  to  the  point  in  estima:.-  j 
the  finance  of  1853,  is  its  effect  in  enabling  us  to  meet  t: ' 
strain  of  the  war.  It  was  this  finance  that,  continuing  t: 
work  begun  by  Peel,  made  the  country  in  1869  richer  l*- 
more  than  sixteen  per  cent,  than  it  had  been  in  1853.  I' 
was  this  finance,  that  by  clinching  the  open  que>;i  v 
that  enveloped  the  income-tax,  and  setting  it  up>n  i 
defensible  foundation  while  it  lasted,  bore  us  through  t*- 
struggle.     Unluckily,  in  demonstrating  the   perils  of  ro^i> 

1  It   may  be   said,  however,  that    fact  that  it  would  not  All  be  eoTr-     • 
Peel  was  right  about  the  yield  of  the    within  the  year, 
income-tax,  and  only  oTerlooked  the 
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dling  with  the  structure  of  the  tax,  in  showing  its  power    CHAP, 
and  simplicity,  the  chancellor  was  at  the  same  time  pro-  ^    ^'    j 
viding    the    easiest    means,    if    not   also    the    most   direct    je,.  44. 
incentive,  to  that  policy  of  expenditure  —  it  rose  from  fifty 
to  seventy    millions  between   1853  and  1859 — which  was 
one  of  the   most   fatal   obstacles   to   the  foremost  aims  of 
his  political  life.     It  was  twenty  years   from   now,  as   my 
readers  ^will  see,  before    the  effort,    now  foreshadowed,  to 
exclude  the  income-tax  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  national 
revenue,  reached  its  dramatic  close. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR 

Hb  [Burke]  maintained  that  the  attempt  to  bring  tlw  TukiA 

empire  into  the  consideration  of  the  balance  of  power  iu  Europe 
was  extremely  new,  and  contrary  to  all  former  political  ajtAeiuL, 
He  pointed  out  in  strong  terms  the  danger  and  impolity  of  our 
espousing  the  Ottoman  cause.  —  Burke  (1791). 

BOOK    After  the  session  Mr.  Gladstone  had  eone  on  a  visit  t. 

IV 

V       '  y  Dunrobin,  and  there  he  was  laid  up  with  illness  for  nuu- 
1863.     days.     It  was  the  end  of  September  before  he  was  able  : 
travel  south.     At  Dingwall  they  presented  him  (Sept.  iT 
with  the  freedom  of  that  ancient  burgh.     He  spoke  of  LiiL- 
self  as  having  completed  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  politi-'i. 
life,   and    as  being   almost  the  youngest  of    those  vett»rx 
statesmen  who  occupied  the  chief  places  in  the  counsels    : 
the  Queen.     At  Inverness  the  same  evening,  he  told  iL-^. 
that  in  commercial  legislation  he  had  reaped  where  oih'-r* 
had  sown  ;  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  takin;^*  • 
humble  but  laborious  part  in  realising  those  principles  ■  * 
free  trade  which,  in  the  near  future,  would  bring,  in  the  trx* 
of  increased  intercourse  and  augmented  wealth,  that  vlf--' 
social  and   moral   union  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  wl. 
men  all  so  fervently  desire,  and  which  must  in  the  fulnr^^ 
time  lessen  the  frequency  of  strife  and  war.     Yet  even  « \ 
the  hopeful  words  were  falling  from  the  speaker*s  lip^ 
might  have  heard,  not  in  far  distance  but  close  at  hand.: 
trumpets  and  drums,  the  heavy  rumbling  of  the  cannon,  n  . 
all  the  clangour  of  a  world  in  arms. 

II 
One  of  the  central  and  perennial  interests  of  Mr.  Oli:- 
stone's  life  was  that  shifting,  intractable/ and  intenruT^: 

476 
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Ungle  of  conflicting  interests,  rival  peoples,  and  antagonistic 
faiths,  that  is  veiled  under  the  easy  name  of  the  Eastern 
question.  The  root  of  the  Eastern  question,  as  everybody  j^^  ^^ 
almost  too  well  knows,  is  the  presence  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  in  Europe,  their  possession  of  Constantinople, — that 
incomparable  centre  of  imperial  power  standing  in  Europe 
but  facing  Asia, —  and  their  sovereignty  as  Mahometan 
masters  over  Christian  races.  In  one  of  the  few  picturesque 
passages  of  his  eloquence  Mr.  Gladstone  once  described  the 
position  of  these  races.  ^  They  were  like  a  shelving  beach 
that  restrained  the  ocean.  That  beach,  it  is  true,  is  beaten 
by  the  waves ;  it  is  laid  desolate ;  it  produces  nothing ;  it 
becomes  perhaps  nothing  save  a  mass  of  shingle,  of  rock, 
of  almost  useless  sea^weed.  But  it  is  a  fence  behind  which 
the  cultivated  earth  can  spread,  and  escape  the  incoming 
tide,  and  sach  was  the  resistance  of  Bulgarians,  of  Servians, 
and  of  Greeks.  It  was  that  resistance  which  left  Europe 
to  claim  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  religion  and  to  develop 
her  institntions  and  her  laws.'  This  secular  strife  between 
Ottoman  and  Christian  gradually  became  a  struggle  among 
Christian  powers  of  northern  and  western  Eurojpe,  to  turn 
tormenting  questions  in  the  east  to  the  advantage  of 
rival  ambitions  of  their  own.  At  a  certain  epoch  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Russia  first  seized  her  place  among  the 
Powers*  By  the  end  of  the  century  she  had  pushed  her 
force  into  tiie  west  by  the  dismemberment  of  Poland ;  she 
had  made  her  way  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ; 
and  while  still  the  most  barbaric  of  all  the  states,  she  had 
made  good  a  vague  claim  to  exercise  the  guardianship  of 
civilisation  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  races  and  the  Orthodox 
church.  This  claim  it  was  that  led  at  varying  intervals  of 
time,  and  with  many  diversities  of  place,  plea,  and  colour,  to 
crisis  after  crisis  springing  up  within  the  Turkish  empire, 
but  henceforth  all  of  them  apt  to  spread  with  dangerous 
contagion  to  governments  beyond  Ottoman  limits. 

England,  unlike  France,  had  no  S3^stematic  tradition  upon 
this  complicated  struggle.  When  war  began  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte  in  1771,  we  supported  Russia  and  helped  her 
to  obtain  m  ^stt^bliabment  in  the  Black  Sea.     Towards  the 
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end  of  1782  when  Catherine  by  a  sort  of  royal  syllogisnu  ti 
Fox  called  it,  took  the  Crimea  into  her  own  hand^s  the  wL.r 
1853.  cabinet  of  the  hour  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  Ul: 
Turkey  their  support,  though  France  and  Spain  prop09<:d  i 
combination  to  resist.  Then  came  Pitt.  The  state^uAi 
whose  qualities  of  greatness  so  profoundly  impres;«ed  L  - 
contemporaries  has  usually  been  praised  as  a  minister  dr 
voted  to  peace,  and  only  driven  by  the  French  Revoluti  •:. 
into  the  long  war.  His  preparations  in  1791  for  a  war  wi;^ 
Russia  on  behalf  of  the  Turk  are  a  serious  deduction  fn*: 
this  estimate.  Happily  the  alarms  of  the  Baltic  trade.  ai>l 
the  vigorous  reasoning  of  Fox,  produced  such  an  effect  uf*  i 
opinion,  that  Pitt  was  driven,  on  peril  of  the  overthrow  • : 
his  government,  to  find  the  best  expedient  he  could  to  bn:.j 
the  business  to  an  end  without  extremities.  In  1853  :: 
country  was  less  fortunate  than  it  had  been  in  1791, 

A  Russian  diplomatist  made  a  homely  comparison  of  :*  - 
Eastern   question   to   the   gout ;   now  its  attack   is  in  *!  • 
foot,  now  in  the  hand  ;  but  all  is  safe  if  only  it  does  not  flv  * 
a  vital  part.     In  1852  the  Eastern  question  showed  sigii>   * 
flying  to  the  heart,  and  a  catastrophe  was  sure.     A  dis^i*  / 
between  Greek  and  Latin  religious  as  to  the  custody  of  : 
holy  places  at  Jerusalem,  followed  by  the  diplomatic  riviilr-  * 
of  their  respective  patrons,  Russia  and  France,  produce*:  & 
crisis  that  was  at  first  of  no  extraordinary  pattern.     T': 
quarrel  between  two  packs  of  monks  about  a  key  and  a  silTf 
star  was  a  trivial  sjrmbol  of  the  vast  rivalry  of  centiirir> 
between  powerful  churches,  between  great  states*  betwerr. 
heterogeneous  races.     The   dispute   about   the  holy  plAi''> 
was  adjusted,  but  was  immediately  followed  by  a  claim  fn-rr 
the  Czar  for  recognition  by  treaty  of  his  rights  as  protestor 
of  the  Sultan's  Christian  subjects.     This  claim  the  Suliai. 
with  encouragement  from  the  British  ambassador,  reject<-«L 
and  the  Czar  marched  troops  into  the  Danubian  provino^N 
to  hold  them  in  pledge  until  the  required  concession  sbi^ul . 
he  made  to  his  high  protective  claims.     This  issae  va5  l 
good    cause    for  a  general    conflagration.      Unfortmuu^l; 
many    combustibles    happened    to    lie    about    the    vit' 
at  t^hat  time,  and   craft,  misunderstanding,  duperr.   a:  * 
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cratic  pride,   democratic    hurry,   combined   to  spread  the 
blaze. 

The  story  is  still  fresh.  With  the  detailed  history  of  jb,t  ^ 
the  diplomacy  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
England,  France,  and  Turkey  on  the  one  part  and  Russia  on 
the  other,  we  have  here  happily  only  the  smallest  concern. 
The  large  question,  as  it  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind  in  later  years,  and  as  it  presents  itself  now  to  the 
historic  student,  had  hardly  then  emerged  to  the  view  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  western  Powers.  Would  the  success  of 
Russian  designs  at  that  day  mean  anything  better  than  the 
transfer  of  the  miserable  Christian  races  to  the  yoke  of  a 
new  master  ?  *  Or  was  the  repulse  of  these  designs  necessary 
to  secure  to  the  Christian  races — who,  by  the  by,  were  not 
particularly  good  friends  to  one  another — the  power  of 
governing  themselves  without  any  master,  either  Russian  or 
Turk  ?  To  this  question,  so  decisive  as  it  is  in  judging  the 
policy  of  the  Crimean  war,  it  is  not  quite  easy  even  now  for 
the  historian — who  has  many  other  things  to,  think  of  than 
kas  the  contemporary  politician — to  give  a  confident  answer. 

Nicholas  was  not  without  advisers  who  warned  him  that 
the  break-up  of  Turkey  by  force  of  Russian  arms  might 
^  to  the  deliverer  a  loss  and  not  a  gain.  Brunnow,  then 
Russian  ambassador  at  St.  James's,  said  to  his  sovereign : 
The  war  in  its  results  would  cause  to  spring  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Turkey  all  kinds  of  new  states,  as  ungrateful  to  us 
«  Greece  has  been,  as  troublesome  as  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities have  been,  and  an  order  of  things  where  our  influ- 
ence will  be  more  sharply  combated,  resisted,  restrained, 
>J  the  rivalries  of  France,  England,  Austria,  than  it  has 
ever  been  under  the  Ottoman.  War  cannot  turn  to  our 
lirect  advantage.  We  shall  shed  our  blood  and  spend  our 
reasure  in  order  that  King  Otho  may  gain  Thessaly ;  that 
he  English  may  take  more  islands  at  their  own  convenience ; 
^hat  the  French   too  may  get  their  share;   and  that   the 

*In  1772  Barke  had  said  that  he  grow  more  gross  in  the  very  natire 

iw  not  wish  well  to  Turkey,  for  any  soil  of  civility  and  refinement.     But 

i*ople  but  the  Turks,   situated  as  he  did  not  expect  to  live  to  see  the 

acy  are,  would  have  been  cultivated  Turkish  barbarian    civilised   by  the 

"»  three  hundred   years  ;    yet  they  Russian.  —  Corr.  i.  p.  402. 
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Ottoman  empire  may  be  transformed  into  indepeiidnii 
states,  which  for  us  will  only  become  either  bunlenKUbti 
1653.  clients  or  hostile  neighbours.'  If  this  forecast  was  ri/l\ 
then  to  resist  Russia  was  at  once  to  prevent  ber  fruc. 
embarrassing  and  weakening  herself,  and  to  lock  up  t> 
Christians  in  tlieir  cruel  prison-house  for  a  quarter  <»t  a 
century  longer.  If  sagacious  calculation  in  such  a  vein  .^ 
this  were  the  mainspring  of  the  world,  history  would  ':< 
stripped  of  many  a  crimson  pc^e.  But  far-sighted  cmlcui*- 
tion  can  no  longer  be  ascribed  to  the  actors  in  this  trag^tly 
of  errors — to  Nicholas  or  Napoleon,  to  Aberdeen  or  Palmer- 
ston,  or  to  any  other  of  them  excepting  Cavour  and  tlk* 
Turk. 

In  England  both  people  and  ministers  have  been  wool  :*• 
change  their  minds  upon  the  Eastern  question.  In  the  v&r 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1828,  during  the  last  AUafv 
of  the  struggle  for  Greek  independence,  Russia  as  Grt«i 
champion  against  the  Turk  had  the  English  populace  ic 
her  side ;  Pal^ierston  was  warmly  with  her,  regarding  evrL 
her  advance  to  Constantinople  with  indifference ;  aod  Alrr- 
deen  was  reproached  as  a  Turkish  sympathiser.  Nov  «- 
shall  see  the  parts  inverted, — England  and  Palmexsti. 
ardent  Turks,  and  Aberdeen  falling  into  disgrace  (nnju*:.*- 
enough)  as  Russian.  Before  we  have  done  with  Mr.  Gisc- 
stone,  the  popular  wheel  will  be  found  to  make  another  ^ 
yet  another  revolution. 

Ill 

When  Kinglake's  first  two  volumes  of  his  history  of  i^ 
Crimean  war  appeared  (1863),  Mr;  Gladstone  wrote  x-*  • 
friend  (May  14):  ^  Kinglake  is  fit  to  be  a  brilliant  pap(u«: 
author,  but  quite  unfit  to  be  a  historian.  His  book  n  :• 
bad  to  live,  and  too  good  to  die.  As  to  the  matter  m  *'. 
directly  within  my  cognisance,  he  is  not  only  not  too  trwr. 
but  so  entirely  void  of  resemblance  to  the  truths  that  « » 
asks  what  was  really  the  original  of  his  picture.'  *     A  I::* 

I  To  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Jan.  3,  1868:  tonches  rerj  neatly,  and  mat  arv^ 

'  In    the    evenings    I    have    leisure,  ably  or  josdy,  ttie  characiar  <.!  I0IK 

Mach  of  it  I  have   been  spending  Aberdeen  and  his  fforanaflBL    I 

in  reading  Kinglake's  book,  which  afraid  Newcaalle 
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^^arlier  he  had  written  to  Sir  John  Acton  :  *  I  was  not  the 
important  person  in  the  negotiation  before  the  war  tha^  Mr. 
Kinglake  seems  to  suppose;  and  with  him  every  supposition  ^^ET.^44. 
becomes  an  axiom  and  a  dogma.'  All  the  papers  from 
various  sources  to  which  I  have  had  access  show  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  he  has  just  said,  had  no  special  share  in  the 
varioos  resolutions  taken  in  the  decisive  period  that  ended 
with  the  abandonment  of  the  Vienna  note  in  the  early- 
autumn  of  1868.  He  has  himself  told  us  that  through  the 
whole  of  this  critical  stage  Lord  Clarendon,  then  in  charge 
of  foreign  affairs,  was  the  centre  of  a  distinct  set  of  com- 
munications, first,  with  the  prime  minister,  next,  with  Lord 
John  Russell  as  leader  in  the  Commons,  and  third,  with 
liord  Palmerston,  whose  long  and  active  career  at  the  foreign 
office  had  given  him  special  weight  in  that  department. 
The  cabinet  as  a  body  was  a  machine  incapable  of  being 
worked  by  anything  like  daily  and  sometimes  hourly  con- 
sultations of  this  kind,  *  the  upshot  of  which  would  only 
kcome  known  on  the  more  important  occasions  to  the 
ministers  at  large,  especially  to  those  among  them  charged 
with  the  most  laborious  departments.'*  This  was  not  at  all 
said  by  way  of  exculpating  Mr.  Gladstone  from  his  full  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  war,  for  of  that  he  never  at  any 
time  showed  the  least  wish  or  intention  to  clear  himself,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  As  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  four 
Btatesmen  just  named  who  were  in  effective  control  of  pro- 
ceedings until  the  breakdown  of  the  Vienna  note,  and  the 
despatch  of  the  British  and  French  squadrons  through  the 
Dardanelles  in  October,  opened  the  second  stage  of  the 
diplomatic  campaign,  and  led  directly  if  not  rapidly  to  its 
fatal  climax. 

We  have  little  more  than  a  few  glimpses  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's participation  in  the  counsels  of  the  eventful  months 
that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  To  Mrs.  Gladstone 
he  writes  (October  4):  *I  can  hardly  at  this  moment  write 
about  anything  else  than  the  Turkish  declaration  of  war. 
This  is  a  most  serious  event,  and  at  once  raises  the  question, 

took  place,  and  that  his  blabbing  was    book,  and  Lewis  too,  but  Lewis  is  not 

much  coloured  with  egotism.    Claren-    a  party  concerned.' 

don,  I  hear,  U  very  angry  with  the        *  Eng.  Hist  Hev.  No.  ri.  p.  289. 

VOL.  I  —  2l 
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Are  we  to  go  into  it?    The  cabinet  meets  on  Friday,  and  j  . 
must  not  be  surprised  at  anything  that  may  happen.     T:.- 
1863.  ^  weather  may  be  smooth  ;  it  also  may  be  very  rough/     F.r- 
the  smooth  weather  came.     '  October  7.     We  have  had  ou: 
cabinet,  three  hours  and  a  half  ;  all  there  but  (vraham  m.  « 
Molesworth,^  who  would  both  have  been  strongly  for  i*-^. 
We  shall  have  another  to-morrow,  to  look  over  our  n?>./' 
in  writing.     Some  startling  thingfs  were  said  and  pro}-  ?* 
but  I  think  that  as  far  as  government  is  concerned,  all  -?.  . 
probably  keep  straight  at  this  juncture,  and  as  to  war  I  L*  ;• 
we  shall  not  be  involved  in  it,  even  if  it  goes  on  bet«<r 
Russia  and  Turkey,  which  is  not  quite  certain.**     Abenlr-: 
himself  thought  the  aspect  of  this  cabinet  of  the  Tth  on  t  - 
whole  very  good,  Gladstone  arguing  strongly  againist  a  jc  ■ 
posal   of  Palmerston*s  that   England  should  enter  into  .- 
engagement  with  Turkey  to  furnish  her  with  naval  a>-  *• 
ance.     Most  of  the  cabinet  were  for  peace.     Lord  John  »•  - 
warlike,  but  subdued  in  tone.     Palmerston  urged  his  vie-j» 
*  perseveringly  but  not  disagreeably.'     The  final  instruvt.  ■ 
was  a  compromise,  bringing  the  fleet  to  Constantinople.  1  -■ 
limiting  its  employment  to  operations  of  a  strictly  defen^.  • « 
character.     This  was  one  of  those  peculiar  compromises  ti^* 
in  their  sequel  contain  surrender.     The  step  soon  showt-: 
how  critical  it  was.     Well  indeed  might  Lord  Aberdeen  tr 
the  Queen  that  it  would  obviously  every  day  become  lu.  -- 
and  more  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  defensive  ai. . 
offensive,  between  an  auxiliary  and  a  principal.     So  ni.  • 
simpler  is  a  distinction  in  words  than  in  things.    StilL,  he  v- 
able  to  assure  her  that,  though  grounds  of  difference  exists-  ■ 
the  discussions  of   the  cabinet  of  the  8th  were  carried 
amicably  and  in  good  humour.     With  straightforward  «.■ ' 
mon  sense  the  Queen  pressed  the  prime  minister  for  his  •*• 
deliberate  counsel  on  the  spirit  and   ultimate   tenden<  \ 
the  policy  that  he  would  recommend  her  to  approve.    I* 
fact.  Lord  Aberdeen  had  no  deliberate  coonsel  to  pr.*S-.r 
Speedily  the  weather  roughened. 

^  *  Moles  worth  in  the  cabinet,*  said  popular  he  became  oatngfOfUk'  w^ 

Lord  Aberdeen  later,  *  was  a  failure,  like.'  —  Mrs.  Simpeon*.*  Jfam  ^'  ^ 

Until  the  war  he  was  a  mere  cipher,  cries,    p.    284 ;    see    also    C^-bJ*   * 

When  the  war  bad  broken  out  and  was  Speeche§^  ii.  p.  28. 
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Four  days  later  (October  12)  the  minister  repeated  that,  CHAP, 
while  elements  of  wide  difference  existed,  still  the  appear-  ^  '  j 
ance  of  that  day  was  more  favourable  and  tended  to  mutual  jg^^  44^ 
agreement.  At  this  cabinet  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  present, 
having  gone  on  an  expedition  to  Manchester,  the  first  of  the 
many  triumphal  visits  of  his  life  to  the  great  industrial 
centres  of  the  nation.  '  Nothing,'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen, '  could  have  gone  off  better.  Yesterday  (October  11), 
I  had  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Exchange,  which  was  crammed 
and  most  cordial.  This  morning  we  had  first  the  "  inaugu- 
ration "  of  the  Peel  statue,  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous 
audience  —  misnamed  so,  inasmuch  as  but  a  portion  of  them 
could  hear ;  and«  then  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  where 
there  were  addresses  and  speeches  made,  to  which  I  had  to 
reply.  I  found  the  feeling  of  the  assemblage  so  friendly 
that  I  said  more  on  the  war  question  than  I  had  intended, 
but  I  sincerely  hope  I-  did  not  transgress  the  limits  you 
would  think  it  wise  for  me  to  observe.  The  existence  of  a 
peace  and  a  war  party  was  evident,  from  alternate  manifesta- 
tions, but  I  think  the  former  feeling  was  decidedly  the 
stronger,  and  at  any  rate  I  should  say  without  the  smallest 
doubt  that  the  feeling  of  the  whole  meeting  as  a  mass  was 
unequivocally  favourable  to  the  course  that  the  government 
have  pursued.' 

'Your  Manchester  speech,'  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  him 
in  reply,  *  has  produced  a  great  and,  I  hope,  a  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  it  has  much  promoted  the 
cause  of  peace.'  This  result  was  extremely  doubtful.  The 
language  of  the  Manchester  speech  is  cloudy,  but  what  it 
comes  to  is  this.  It  recognises  the  duty  of  maintaining  the 
integi'ity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Inde- 
pendence, however,  in  this  case,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  designates 
a  sovereignty  full  of  anomaly,  of  misery,  of  difficulty,  and  it 
has  been  subject  every  few  years  since  we  were  born  to 
European  discussion  and  interference ;  we  cannot  forget 
the  political  solecism  of  Mahometans  exercising  despotic 
rule  over  twelve  millions  of  our  fellow  Christians ;  into  the 
questions  growing  out  of  this  political  solecism  we  are  not 
now  entering ;  what  we  see  to-day  is  something  different ; 
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BOOK    it  is  the  necessity  for  regulating  the  distribution  of  pover . 
'  J  Europe;    the    absorption   of   power   by  one   of  the  gr^j? 
1853.     potentates  of  Europe,  which  would  follow  the  fall  of  v- 
Ottoman  rule,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  t> 
world,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  England,  at  whatever  cont  * 
set  itself  against  such  a  result. 

This  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  firat  public  entry  upon  nnr  -f 
the  niost  passionate  of  all  the  objects  of  his  concern  f  r 
forty  years  to  come.     He  hears  the  desolate  cry,  then  I*.: 
faint,  for  the  succour  of  the  oppressed  Christians.     He  I*-*.« 
to  European  interference  to  terminate  the  hateful  soleti^' 
He  resists  the  interference  single-handed  of  the  nortLr* 
invader.     It  was  intolerable  that  Russia  should  he  allo« 
to  work  her  will  upon  Turkey  as  an  outlawed  state.^    I 
other  words,  the  partition  of  Turkey  was  not  to  foIli>ir  t> 
partition  of  Poland.     What  we  shortly  call  the  Crimean  » 
was  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  vindication  of  the  public  bw  • 
Europe  against  a  wanton  disturber.     This  was  a  ehara<*t'*- 
istic  example  of  his  insistent  search  for  a  broacl  tientim**** 
and  a  comprehensive  moral  principle.     The  principle  in    • 
present   application   had   not  really  much   life   in   it:  r- 
formula  was  narrow,  as  other  invasions  of  public  law  wit'  - 
the  next  dozen  years  were  to  show.     But  the  clear-out  is^-  - 
of  history  only  disclose    themselves  in  the  long  resu.t 
Time.      It   was    the    diplomatic    labyrinth   of   the   paN^  . 
hour  through  which  the  statesmen  of  the  coalition  Iia-1  ' 
thread  their  way.    The  disastrous  end  was  what  Mr.  I>i5r&' 
christened  the  coalition  war. 

'The  first  year  of  the  coalition  government,'  Lord  Ab»'* 
deen  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  *  was  eminently  prusp^n-- 
and  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  your  own  personal  exert:." 
and  to  the  boldness,  ability,  and  success  of  your  finAO 
measures.     Our  second  year,  if  not  specially  brilliants  m;;"  ' 
still  have  proved  greatly  advantageous  to  the  countrr. . 
we  possessed  the  courage  to  resist  popular  clamour  an*:  * 
avoid  war ;  but  this  calamity  aggravated  all  other  causer*    ' 
disunion  and  led  to  our  dissolution.'* 

1  Eng.  Jlist,  Rev,  No.  vi.  p.  290.  «  Mareh  IT,  IW 
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On  November  4,  Clarendon  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen  that  chap. 
tliev  were  now  in  an  anomalous  and  painful  position,  and  he  ^  '  j 
haJ  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  might  have  been  avoided  ^^  44 
l>y  firm  language  and  a  more  decided  course  five  months 
ago.  *  Russia  would  then,  as  she  is  now,  have  been  ready- 
to  come  to  terms,  and  we  should  have  exercised  a  control 
over  the  Turks  that  is  now  not.  to  be  obtained.'  Nobody, 
1  suppose,  doubts  to-day  that  if  firmer  language  had  been 
used  in  June  to  Sultan  and  Czar  alike,  the  catastrophe  of 
war  would  probably  have  been  avoided,  as  Lord  Clarendon 
here  remorsefully  reflects.  However  that  may  have  been, 
this  pregnant  and  ominous  avowal  disclosed  the  truth  that 
the  British  cabinet  were  no  longer  their  own  masters ;  that 
they  had  in  a  great  degree,  even  at  this  early  time,  lost  all 
thiit  freedom  of  action  which  they  constantly  proclaimed 
it  the  rule  of  their  policy  to  maintain,  and  which  for  a  few 
months  longer  some  of  them  at  least  strove  very  hard  but 
all  in  vain  to  recover. 

The  Turks  were  driving  at  war  whilst  we  were  labouring 
for  peace,  and  both  by  diplomatic  action  and  by  sending  the 
fleet  to  protect  Turkish  territory  against  Russian  attack, 
we  had  become  auxiliaries  and  turned  the  weaker  of  the 
two  contending  powers  into  the  stronger.  A  few  months 
afterwards  Mr.  Gladstone  found  a  classic  parallel  for  the 
Turkish  alliance.  *When  Aeneas  escaped  from  the  flames 
of  Troy  he  had  an  ally.  That  ally  was  his  father  Anchises, 
and  the  part  which  Aeneas  performed  in  the  alliance  was  to 
carry  his  ally  upon  his  back.'  But  the  discovery  came  too 
late,  nor  was  the  Turk  the  only  ally.  Against  the  remon- 
•♦iranees  of  our  ambassador  the  Sultan  declared  war  upon 
Russia,  and  proceeded  to  acts  of  war,  well  knowing  that 
England  and  France  in  what  they  believed  to  be  interests  of 
their  own  would  see  him  through  it.  If  the  Sultan  and  his 
ulemas  and  his  pashas  were  one  intractable  factor,  the 
French  Emperor  was  another.  *  We  have  just  as  much  to 
apprehend,'  Graham  wrote  (Oct.  27),  '  from  the  active  inter- 
vention of   our   ally  as   from    the   open   hostility   of   our 
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enemy.'     Behind  the  decorous  curtain  of  Euro{)ean  coni-- 
Napoleon  in.  was  busily  weaving  scheme  after  &ch»-.ii« 
1863.      ^^^  ^^^  *^  fi^  ^^^^  unsteady  diadem  upon  bis  brow,  in  |'.... 
his  dynasty  among  the  great  thrones  of  western  Eur  •  • 
and. to  pay  ofif  some  old  scores  of  personal  indignity  j 
upon  him  by  the  Czar. 

The  Czar  fell  into  all  the  mistakes  that  a  man  <•    . 
Emperor  by  divine  right,  he  had  done  his  best  to  stiii::  :i 
self-esteem  of  the  revolutionary  emperor  in  Paris.     Hv  1 . 
language   to   the    British    ambassador    about    dividintr   * 
inheritance  of  the  sick  man,  he  had  quickened  the  siis]*!* : 
of  the  English  cabinet.      It  is  true  the  sick  man  will  -* 
said  Lord  John  Russell,  but  it  may  not  be  for  twenty,  tif* 
or  a  hundred  years  to  come ;  when  William  in.  and  Lom^  x 
signed  their  treaty  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  moiiar 
they  first  made  sure  that  the  death  of  the  king  woa  cl**^  . 
hand.     Then  the  choice  as  agent  at  Constantinople  uf  • 
arrogant   and   unskilful    Menschikoff    proved    a    dire    il.« 
fortune.     Finally,  the  Czar  was  fatally  misled  by  hi>  «    ' 
ambassador   in   London.      Brunnow   reported   that  all  * 
English  liberals  and  economists  were   convinced   that  ' 
notion  of  Turkish  reform  was  absurd ;  that  Aberdeen  ' 
told  him  in  accents  of  contempt  and  anger,  *I   hate  t 
Turks';   and  that  English  views  generally  as  to  K.w- 
aggression  and  Turkish  interests  had  been  sensibly  iDi«ii*- 
AU  this  was  not  untrue,  but  it  was  not  true  enough  t«>  K  • 
the  inference  that  was  drawn  from  it  at  St.  Peter* '•.:. 
The   deception   was    disastrous,   and    Brunnow   was  n^ 
forgiven  for  it.^ 

Another  obstacle  to  a  pacific  solution,  perhaps  mo^t  forr. 
able  of  them  all,  was  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcliflFe,  the  B.  • 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Animated  by  a  %  eh*-' 
antipathy  to  Russia,  possessing  almost  sovereign  asi>endr : 
at  the  Porte,  believing  that  the  Turk  might  never  ni^ 
happier  chance  of  having  the  battle  out  with  his  advent 
once  for  all,  and  justly  confident  that  a  policy  of  war  w« 
find  hearty  backers  in  the   London  cabinet  —  in   him  : 

^  See  Martens^  Becueil  des  Traites,    office,  1898,  ToLxiL,  oof&taiaSag  :.i 
eto.|  published  by  the  Russian  foreign    graphic  particnlan  of  the«  < 
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government  had  an  agent  who  while  seeming  to  follow  CHAP. 
instructions  in  the  narrow  letter  baffled  them  in  their  y  ^ 
spirit.  In  the  autumn  of  1853  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  ^t.  44. 
Graham,  *I  fear  I  must  renounce  the  sanguine  view  I  have 
hitherto  taken  of  the  Eastern  question  ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  alarming  than  the  present  prospect.  I  thought  that 
we  should  have  been  able  to  conquer  Stratford,  but  I  begin 
to  fear  that  the  reverse  will  be  the  case,  and  that  he  will 
succeed  in  defeating  us.  Although  at  our  wit's  end.  Clar- 
endon and  I  are  still  labouring  in  the  cause  of  peace  ;  but 
really  to  contend  at  once  with  the  pride  of  the  Emperor, 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Turks,  and  the  dishonesty  of  Stratford 
is  almost  a  hopeless  attempt.'^  This  description,  when  he 
saw  it  nearly  forty  years  later,  seems  to  have  struck  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  harsh.  Though  he  agreed  that  the  passage 
could  hardly  be  omitted,  he  confessed  his  surprise  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  should  have  applied  the  word  dishonesty  to 
Lord  Stratford.  He  suggested  the  addition  of  a  note  that 
should  recognise  the  general  character  of  Lord  Stratford, 
and  should  point  out  that  prejudice  and  passion,  by  their 
blinding  powers,  often  produce  in  the  mind  effects  like  those 
proper  to  dishonesty .*  Perhaps  we  may  find  this  a  hard 
saying.  Doubtless  when  he  comes  to  praise  and  blame,  the 
political  historian  must  make  due  allowance  for  his  actors ; 
and  charity  is  the  grandest  of  illuminants.  Still  hard  truth 
stands  first,  and  amiable  analysis  of  the  psychology  of  a 
diplomatic  agent  who  lets  loose  a  flood  of  mischief  on  man- 
kind is  by  no  means  what  interests  us  most  about  him. 
Why  not  call  things  by  their  right  names'?^ 

In  Ills  private  letters  (November)  Stratford  boldly  ex- 
hibited his  desire  for  war,  and  declared  that  'the  war,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  a  very  comprehensive  war  on  the  part  of 
England  and  France  '  Well  might  the  Queen  say  to  the  prime 
minister  that  it  had  become  a  serious  question  whether  they 
were  justified  in  allowing  Lord  Stratford  any  longer  to 
remain  in  a  situation  that  enabled  him  to  frustrate  all  the 
efforts  of  his   government  for  peace.     Yet  here,  as  many 

J  Stanmore,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  pp.        «  To  Sir  A.  Gordon,  Aug.  31,  1802. 
•*"-!•  »  See  Stanmore,  p.  263. 
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another   time   in  these   devious   manceuvrea,   that   ftr^. 

dilemma  interposed — inseparable   in  its  many  forms  f^o 

1868.     ^U  collective  action  whether  in  cabinet  or  party ;  so  n\  :• 

test  to  the  very  uttermost  all  the  moral  fortitude,  all  t. 

wisdom  of  a  minister,  his  sense  of  proportion,  lii^  stnfi.r 

of   will,   his   prudent   pliancy    of  judgment,  his  po«<rr    * 

balance,  his  sure  perception  of  the  ruling  fact.     The  diltriuu  . 

here  is  patent.    To  recall  Lord  Stratford  would  be  to  1  * 

Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  ;  to  lose  them  would  i*r  *. 

break   up   the   government;  to  break   up  the  govenirL*-..- 

would  be  to  sunder  the  slender  thread  on  which  the  chA0^-•« 

of  peace  were  hanging.^    The  thought,  in  short,  of  the  L.*:.*- 

minded  Aberdeen  striving  against  hope  to  play  a  ateAdt\.-. 

and  pacific  part  in  a  scene  so  sinister,  among  acton  ot  sui^ 

equivocal   or  crooked  purpose,  recalls  nothing  so  murL  l* 

the   memorable   picture   long  ago  of    Maria  There^  h*^-' 

and   baffled    by   her   Kaunitzes    and    Thuguts,  Catlitrr:..  < 

Josephs,  great  Fredericks,  Grand  Turks,  and  wringin:^'  '.  *  * 

hands  over   the   consummation  of  an   iniquitous  policy  : 

which  the  perversity  of  man  and  circumstance  had  dnu.. 

her. 

As  the  proceedings   in   the  cabinet  dragged  on  thruuL*: 
the  winter,    new   projects  were  mooted.     The  ground  » i* 
shifted  to  what  Lord  Stratford  had  called  a  comprehen^:^ 
war   upon   Russia.     Some  of  the  cabinet  began  to  ain.  > 
a  transformation  of  the  policy.     It  was  suggested  tliat  t. 
moment  should  be  seized  to  obtain  not  merely  the  olis'r.- 
ance  by  Russia  of  her  treaty  obligations  to  Turkey^  hu:  & 
revision  and  modification  of  the  treaties  in  Turkish  iiiter»->*^ 
This  is  the  well-known  way  in  which,  ever  since  the  w«  r 
called   civilised   began,   the   area   of   conflict   \»    widen*-. 
If  one  plea  is  eluded  or  is  satisfied,  another  is  found ;  a.. 
so  the   peacemakers   are   at  each  step  checkmated  by  * 
warmakers.    The  Powers  of  central  Europe  were  immut  j   - 
with  motives,  interests,  designs,  each  of  their  own.     Au-**  • 
had   reasons   of   irresistible    force  for   keeping   peace  « 
Russia.    A  single   victory  of    Russia   in  Austrian    P*^^' 
would  enable  her  to  march  direct   upon  Vienna*     Au*"  . 
1  This  ifl  dearly  worked  out  by  Lord  Stanmore,  p.  ^Ay  etc 
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kd  no  aeoure  alliance  with  Prussia;  on  the  contrary, 
her  German  rival  opposed  her  on  this  question,  and  was 
incessantly  canvassing  the  smaller  states  against  her  in  jst!44. 
respect  to  it.  The  French  Emperor  was  said  to  be  revolving 
a  plan  for  bribing  Austria  out  of  Northern  Italy  by  the  gift 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  All  was  intricate  and  tortuous. 
Tiie  view  in  Downing  Street  soon  expanded  to  this,  that 
it  would  be  a  shame  to  England  and  to  France  unless  the 
Czar.were  made  not  only  to  abandon  his  demands,  and  to 
evacuate  the  Principalities,  but  also  to  renounce  some  of  the 
stipulations  in  former  treaties  on  which  his  present  arrogant 
pretensions  had  been  formed.  In  the  future,  .the  guarantees 
for  the  Christian  races  should  be  sought  in  a  treaty  not 
between  Sultan  and |  Czar,  but  between  the  Sultan  and  the 
five  Powers. 

Men  in  the  cabinet  and  men  out  of  it,  some  with  ardour, 
others  with  acquiescence,  approved  of  war  for  different 
reasons,  interchangeable  in  controversial  value  and  cumula- 
tive in  effect.  Some  believed,  and  more  pretended  to  be- 
lieve, that  Turkey  abounded  in  the  elements  and  energies 
of  self-reform,  and  insisted  that  she  should  have  the  chance. 
Others  were  moved  by  vague  general  sympathy  with  a  weak 
power  assailed  by  a  strong  one,  and  that  one,  moreover,  the 
same  tyrannous  strength  that  held  an  iron  heel  on  the  neck 
of  prostrate  Poland ;  that  only  a  few  years  before  had  de- 
spatched her  legions  to  help  Austria  against  the  rising  for 
freedom  and  national  right  in  Hungary ;  that  urged  intoler- 
able demands  upon  the  Sultan  for  the  surrender  of  the  Hun- 
garian refugees.  Othera  again  counted  the  power  of  Russia 
already  exorbitant,  and  saw  in  its  extension  peril  to  Europe, 
and  mischief  to  the  interests  of  England.  Russia  on  the 
Danube,  they  said,  means  Russia  on  the  Indus.  Russia  at 
Constantinople  would  mean  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  an  alarmed 
vision,  a  Russia  that  had  only  crossed  the  Pruth  was  as 
iiienacing  as  if  her  Cossacks  were  already  encamped  in 
pennanence  upon  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Along  with  the  anxieties  of*  the  Eastern  question,  ministers 
\vere  divided    upon   the   subject  of   parliamentary  reform. 
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Some,  including  the  prime  minister,  went  with  Lord  J-l' 
Russell  in  desiring  to  push  a  Reform  bill.     Others,  espeeia.. 
1863.     Palmerston,  were  strongly  adverse.     Mr.  Gladstone  ma::., 
followed  the   head  of   the   government,  bat  he  was  sti..  . 
conservative,  and  still  member  for  a  tory  constituency.  :i: 
he  followed   his   leader   i*ather   mechanically   and    will. 
enthusiasm.     Lord   Palmerston  was  suspected   by  som*' 
his  colleagues  of  raising  the  war-cry  in  hopes  of  drtm:;    . 
the  demand  for  reform.     In  the  middle  of  December  ( 1< 
he  resigned  upon  reform,*  but  nine  days  later  he  \iithdr  ■■ 
his  resignation  and  returned.     In  the  interval  news  <-i  : 
Russian  attack  on  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  (Xovemb^r 
had  arrived — an  attack  justified  by  precedent  and  th<;  r . 
of  war.     But  public  feeling  in  England  had  risen  to  f*  »' ' 
the  French  Emperor  in  exacting  and  peremptory  lan:r   'J 
had  declared  that  if  England  did  not  take  joint  actinu  n.  ■ 
him    in    the    Black  Sea,  he  would  either  act  alone  or  t  - 
bring   his  fleet   home.     The    British    cabinet   yielde<L    .  ■ 
came  to  the  cardinal  decision  (Dec.  22)  to  enter  the  IV. : 
Sea.     'I  was  rather   stunned,*  Gladstone  wrote  to  S;  '. 
Herbert  next  day,  *  by  yesterday's  cabinet.     I  have  st-zr  • 
got  my  breath  again.     I  told  Lord  Aberdeen  that  I  hvA  '- 
wishes  that  Palmerston  were  back  again  on  accoont  of  t. 
Eastern  question.' 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  this  time :  — 

Nov,  23,  '53. — Cabinet.    Reform  discussed  largely,  aiiiir:il'' 
and  satisfactorily  on  the  whole.    Dec.  16. — Hawarden.    •»? 
9  A.M.     Astounded  by  a  note  from  A.  Gordon.     [Palmerst«»;. 
resigned  the  day  before.]     After  dinner  went  to  the  ad:..;r^ ' 
10^1^,  where  Lord  Aberdeen,  Newcastle,  Graham,  and  I  w«*  •  ' 
the  late  events  and  went  over  the  course  for  to-morrow's  ca   '  ' 
Dec.  21. — Called  on  Lord  Palmerston,  and  sat  an  hoar.    IT. 
Cabinet,  2-1  \,  on  Eastern  Question.     Palmerston  and  refnnn.     * 
day  of  no  small  matter  for  reflection.    Jan,  4/1854. — To  Wir  >  ' 
I  was  the  only  guest,  and  thus  was  promoted  to  sit  by  thf  *;  • 
at  dinner.     She  was  most  gracious,  and  above  all  so  thoro«.^-- 
natural. 

I  Ashley's  Life  of  Palmerston^  il  p.  270. 
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On  the  decision  of  Dec.  22,  Sir  Charles  Wood  says :  —         CHAP. 

III. 
We  had  then  a  long  discussion  on  the  question  of  occupying  the  ^^ — y — * 

Black  Sea,  as  proposed  by  France,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  such  ^^'  44. 
a  tissue  of  confusions  that  I  advocated  the  simple  course  of  doing 
so. .  Gladstone  could  not  be  persuaded  to  agree  to  this,  in  spite  of 
a  strong  argument  of  Newcastle's.  Gladstone's  objection  being 
to  our  being  hampered  by  any  engagement.  His  scheme  was  that 
our  occupying  the  Black  Sea  was  to  be  made  dependent,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  Turks  having  acceded  to  the  Vienna  proposals, 
or  at  any  rate  to  their  agreeing  to  be  bound  by  any  basis  of  peace 
on  which  the  English  and  French  governments  agreed.  Newcastle 
and  I  said  we  thought  this  would  bind  us  much  more  to  the  Turks 
than  if  we  occupied  the  Black  Sea  as  part  of  our  own  measures, 
adopted  for  our  own  purposes,  and  without  any  engagement  to 
the  Turks,  under  which  we  should  be  if  they  accepted  our  con- 
ditions. Gladstone  said  he  could  be  no  party  to  unconditional 
occupation;  so  it  ended  in  our  telling  France  that  we  would 
occupy  the  Black  Sea,  that  is,  prevent  the  passage  of  any  ships 
or  munitions  of  war  by  the  Eussians,  but  that  we  trusted  she 
would  join  us  in  enforcing  the  above  condition  on  the  Turks.  If 
they  agreed,  then  we  were  to  occupy  the  Black  Sea ;  if  they  did 
not,  we  were  to  reconsider  the  question,  and  then  determine  what 
to  do.    Clarendon  saw  Walewski,  who  was  quite  satisfied. 

By  the  middle  of  February  war  was  certain.    Mr.  Gladstone 
wrote  an  account  of  a  conversation  that  he  had  at  this  time  • 
with  Lord  Aberdeen :  — 

Feb.  22.  —  Lord  Aberdeen  sent  for  me  to-day  and  informed  me 
that  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  with  him  to  say  that  he  had  made 
np  his  mind  to  vote  for  putting  off  (without  entering  into  the 
question  of  its  merits)  the  consideration  of  the  Reform  bill  for  the 
present  year.     [Conversation  on  Reform.]  ^ 

He  then  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  that  he  might 
himself  withdraw  from  office  when  we  came  to  the  declaration 
of  war.  All  along  he  had  been  acting  against  his  feelings,  but 
still  defensively.  He  did  not  think  that  he  could  regard  the 
offensive  in  the  same  light,  and  was  disposed  to  retire.    I  said 

I  See  Appendix. 
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BOOK    that  a  defensive  war  might  involve  offensive  operatiooAy  and  thi* 
^^*  J  declaration  of  war  placed  the  case  on  no  new  gronnd  of  prinL.]. 

1854       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  make  the  quarrel,  but  merely  announced  it,  notifyiL^ 
the  world  (of  itself  justifiable)  a  certain  state  of  facts  which  w  . 
have  arrived.     He  said  all  wars  were  called  or  pretended  : 
defensive.     I  said  that  if  the  war  was  untruly  so  called,  ihi ;. 
position  was  false ;  but  that  the  war  did  not  become  less  def*  ti? 
from  our  declaring  it,  or  from  our  entering  upon  offensive  *^\^' 
tions.     To  retire  therefore  upon  such  a  declaration,  would  i-  * 
retire  upon  no  ground  warrantable  and  conceivable  by  reaaor..    ! 
would  not  be  standing  on  a  principle,  whereas  any  man  *  ^ 
require  a  distinct  principle  to  justify  him  in  giving  up  2X  - 
moment  the  service  of  the  cro>\Ti.     He  asked:    How  coull  . 
bring  himself  to  fight  for  the  Turks  ?    I  said  we  were  Dot  fii;L:.: . 
for  the  Turks,  but  we  were  warning  Russia  off  the   forlMl .  . 
ground.     That  if,  indeed,  we  undertook  to  put  down  the  «  :  r  • 
tians  under  Turkish  rule  by  force,  then  we  should  be  ii^\>\ 
for  the  Turks ;  but  to  this  I  for  one  could  be  no  part\\     H*  • 
if  I  saw  a  way  for  him  to  get  out,  he  hoj^ed  I  would  mentitc  :* 
him.     I  replied  that  my  own  views  of  war  so  much  agre^-d  * 
his,  and  I  felt  such  a  horror  of  bloodshed,  that  I  had  thought  * 
matter  over  incessantly  for  myself.     We  stand,  I  said,  upc ".: 
ground  that  the  Emperor  has  invaded  countries  not  his     *  ■ 
inflicted  wrong  on  Turkey,  and  what  I  feel  much  more,  ino^t  ■  r 
wrong  on  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  PrincipalitieiK ;  *.; 
•  war  had  ensued  and  was  raging  with  all  its  horrors :  that  w#  *'  i 
procured  for  the  Emperor  an  offer  of  honourable  terms  of  :■-■  • 
which  he  had  refused ;   that  we  were  not  going  to  extes  i  ; 
conflagration  (but  I  had  to  correct  myself  as  to  the  Baltic).!*  - 
apply  more  power  for  its  extinction,  and  this  I  hoped  i:.  '  > 
junction  with  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.     That  1,  f«/t   ' 
could  not  shoulder  the  musket  against  the  Christian  subjr*  :* 
the  Sultan,  and  must  there  take  my  stand.     (Not  even.  I  .  • 
already  told  him,  if  he  agreed  to  such  a  course,  cuuLd  I  ...  • 
myself  to  follow  him  in  it.)     He  said  Granville  and  \V«^»-.»- 
spoken  to  liim  in  the  same  sense.     I  added  that  8.  Herbrr*  « 
Graham  probably  would  adhere ;  perhaps  Argyll  and  Mule»'r«r. 
and  even  others  might  be  added. 
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Ellice  had  been  with  him  and  told  him  that  J«  Bnssell  and    CHAP. 
Palmerston  were  preparing  to  contend  for  his  place.  Ellice  himself,  ^  j 

deprecating  Lord  Aberdeen's  retirement,  anticipated  that  if  it    jg,.  45. 
took  place  Lord  Palmerston  would  get  tlie  best  of  it,  and  drive 
Lord  John  out  of  the  field  by  means  of  his  war  popularity, 
Ihough  Lord  John  had  made  the  speech  of  Friday  to  put  himself 
up  in  this  point  of  view  with  the  country. 

Id  consequence  of  what  I  had  said  to  him  about  Newcastle,  he 
[Aberdeen]  had  watched  him,  and  had  told  the  Queen  to  look  to 
him  as  her  minister  at  some  period  or  other;  which,  though 
afraid  of  him  (as  well  as  of  me)  about  Church  matters,  she  was 
prepared  to  do.  I  said  I  had  not  changed  my  opinion  of  New- 
castle as  he  had  done  of  Lord  John  Eussell,  but  I  had  been 
disappointed  and  pained  at  the  recent  course  of  his  opinions 
about  the  matter  of  the  war.  At  my  house  last  Wednesday 
he  [Newcastle]  declared  openly  for  putting  down  by  force  the 
Christians  of  European  Turkey.  Yes,  Lord  Aberdeen  replied; 
but  lie  thought  him  the  description  of  man  who  would  discharge 
veil  the  duties  of  that  office.     In  this  I  agree,^ 

A  few  days  later  (March  3)  Lord  John  Russell,  by  way  of 

api)easing  Aberdeen's  incessant  self-reproach,  told  him  that 

the  only  course  that  could  have  prevented  war  would  have 

been  to  counsel  the  Turks  to  acquiesce,  and  not  to  allow  the 

British  fleet  to  quit  Malta.     *  But  that  was  a  course,'  Lord 

John  continued,  *  to  which  Lanadowne,  Palmerston,  Clarendon, 

Newcastle,  and  I  would  not  have  consented;    so  that  you 

would  only  have  broken  up  your  government  if  you  had 

insisted  upon  it.'     Then  the  speaker  added  his  belief  that 

the  Czar,  even  after  the  Turk's  acquiescence  and  submission, 

if  we  could  have  secured  so  much,  would  have  given  the 

Sultan  six  months'  respite,  and  no  more.     None  of  these 

ari^uments  ever  eased  the  mind  of  Lord  Aberdeen.     Even 

*  Lord  Blachford  in  hia  Letters  says  remember  his  rank  unless  you  forgot 

of  Newcastle  (p.  225)  :    *  An  honest  it.      In    political    administration   he 

an'i  honourable    man,    a    thorough  was    painstakini;,   clear-headed,   and 

Rtntleman   in    all    his   feelings   and  just.     Hut  his  abilities  were  moderate, 

ways,  and  considerate   of  all  about  an(i  he  did  not  s(?e  how  far  they  were 

Wm.     He  respected    other  people's  from  being  sufficient  for  the  manage- 

pwitioa,  but  was  sensible  of  his  own  ;  ment  of  great  affairs,    which,   how- 

and  his  familiarity,  friendly  enough,  ever,   he   was  always    ambitioius    of 

*M  not  such   as   invited   response,  handling.'        See      also      Selborne's 

It  was  aaid  of  him  thai  he  did  not  MernQriaU^  ii.  pp.  2o7-S. 
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BOOK    in  his  last  interview  with  the  departing  ambassador  of  tr.* 
*_^  Czar,  he  told  him  how  bitterly  he  regretted,  first,  the  origini 

1864.  despatch  of  the  fleet  from  Malta  to  Besika  Bay  (July  isV.j 
and  second  that  he  had  not  sent  Lord  Granville  t«»  >* 
Petersburg  immediately  on  the  failure  of  Meiischik(»ff  . 
Constantinople  (May  1858),  in  order  to  carry  on  per^c,^ 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor.* 

An  ultimatum  demanding  the  evacuation  of  the  Pr.D 
palities  was  despatched  to  St.  Petersburg  by  England  .ii. 
France,  the  Czar  kept  a  haughty  silence,  and  at  the  ♦■: : 
of  March  war  was  declared.     In  the  event  the  Princiiial.*  •• 
were  evacuated  a  couple  of  months  later,  but  the  statt 
war  continued.     On   September  14,  English,   Frenclu  an 
Turkish  troops  disembarked  on  the  shores  of  the  Criar 
and  on  the  20th  of  the  month  was  fought  the  battle  of  t. 
Alma.     *I  cannot  help  repeating  to  you,'  Mr.   Glad^t 
wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  (Oct.  4, 1854),  *  which  I  hojn-  \  . 
will  forgive,  the  thanks  I  offered  at  an  earlier  period,  fur  :.. 
manner  in  which  you  urged  —  when  we  were  amidst  ma- 
temptations    to    far  more    embarrassing  and   leiw  effe*: 
proceedings — the  duty  of  concentrating  our  strokes  npi^n  : 
heart  and  centre  of  the  war  at  Sebastopol.'*     In  the  s» 
month  Bright  wrote  the  solid,  wise,  and  noble  letter  •' 
brought  him  so  much  obloquy  then,  and  stands  as  one  nf  •  - 
memorials  of  his  fame  now.*  ^  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  i«   I  • 
brother  Robertson  upon  it :  — 

Nov.  7,  1854.  —  I  thought  Bright's  letter  both  an  able  .i:  :  . 
manly  one,  aud  though  I  cannot  go  his  lengths,  I  resp4\t  i. 
sympathise  with  the  spirit  in  which  it  originated.     I  th::.k  . 
should  draw  a  distinction  between  petty  meddlings  of  our  oirz.  • 
interferences  for  selfish  purposes,  and  an  operation  like  thi>  »'. 
really  is  in  support  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,     I  agree  «  * 
him  in  some  of  the  retrospective  part  of  his  letter. 

Then  came  the  dark  days  of  the  Crimean  winter. 
In  his  very  deliberate  vindication  of  the  policy  of  li- 
Crimean  war  composed  in  1887,  Mr.  Gladstone  warmly  dr     ^ 

1  Martens.  sluinbeT.  — I>e   I-*  Gorce,  Hi**    ■ 

2  The  equivocal    honour  of    origi-  second  Empire^  i.  pp.  231-^ 
iiality  Reems  to  belong  to  the  French,  «  It  \»  piven  in  Sptfrhes^  ^  P    - 
but  they  had  allowed   the  plan    to  Oct.  20,  1S64. 
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either  that  the  ship  of  state  drifted  instead  of  heing  steered,  CHAP, 
or  that  the  cabinet  was  in  continual  conflict  with  itself  at  ,  '  , 
successiye  stages  of  the  negotiation.^  He  had  witnessed,  he  jet.  45. 
declares,  much  more  of  sharp  or  warm  argument  in  every 
other  of  the  seven  cabinets  to  which  he  belonged.*  In  1881 
he  said  to  the  present  writer:  'As  a  member  of  the  Aberdeen 
cabinet  I  never  can  admit  that  divided  opinions  in  that 
cabinet  led  to  hesitating  action,  or  brought  on  the  war.  I 
do  not  mean  that  all  were  always  and  on  all  points  of  the 
same  mind.  But  I  have  known  much  sharper  divisions  in 
a  cabinet  that  has  worked  a  great  question  honourably  and 
energetically,  and  I  should  confidently  say,  whether  the 
negotiations  were  well  or  ill  conducted,  that  considering  their 
great  diflSculty  they  were  worked  with  little  and  not  much 
conflict.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
subsequently  developed  opinions  that  were  widely  severed 
from  those  that  had  guided  us,  but  these  never  appeared  in 
the  cabinet  or  at  the  time.'  Still  he  admits  that  this 
practical  harmony  could  much  less  truly  be  affirmed  of  the 
four  ministers  especially  concerned  with  foreign  affairs;^ 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  only  ministers  whose  discussions 
mattered.  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  contend  that  Aber- 
deen was  not  in  pretty  continual  conflict,  strong  and  marked 
though  not  heated,  with  these  three  main  coadjutors. 
Whether  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  cabinet  drifted,  depends  on 
the  precise  meaning  of  a  word.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
it  steered  a  course  bringing  the  ship  into  waters  that  the 
captain  most  eagerly  wished  to  avoid,  and  each  tack  carried 
it  farther  away  from  the  expected  haven.  Winds  and  waves 
were  too  many  for  them.  We  may  perhaps  agree  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  as  it  was  feeling  rather  than  argument 
that  raised  the  Crimean  war  into  popularity,  so  it  is  feeling 
and  not  argument  that  has  plunged  it  into  the  'abyss  of 
odium.'  When  we  come  to  a  period  twenty  years  after 
this  war  was  over,  we  shall  see  that  Mr.  Gladstone  found 
out  how  little  had  time  changed  the  public  temper,  how 
Utile  had  events  taught  their  lesson. 

^  Sng.  put.  Bev,  April  1887.   This  ^  The    cabinet   of    1892    was    his 

article  was  submitted  to   the  Duke  eighth. 

of    Argyll  and   Lord  Granville    for  "  Aberdeen,    Russell,    PalmexBton, 

correction  before  publication.  Clarendon. 


CHAPTER  IV 

OZFOBD  BEFORM  — OPEK  CIVIL  8BBVICB 

To  rear  np  minds  with  aspirations  and  facalUes  above  the  bcHL 
capable  of  leading  on  their  countrymen  to  greater  achievrmenti  is 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  social  well-being;  to  do  this,  and  Hk«iij« 
80  to  educate  the  leisured  classes  of  the  community  gmecally.  tkit 
they  may  participate  as  far  as  possible  in  the  qaalities  o(  ihtm 
superior  spirits,  and  be  prepared  to  appreciate  them,  aod  fuUov  - 
their  steps  —  these  are  purposes  requiring  instltatituu  of  tdJMBai>  i 
placed  above  dependence  on  the  immediate  pleasure  of  thai  «»n 
multitude  whom  they  are  designed  to  elevate.  Thei«e  are  tht  f£> 
for  which  endowed  universities  are  desirable  ;  they  are  those  wh*  :• 
all  endowed  universities  profess  to  aim  at ;  and  great  is  tbeir  d>- 
grace,  if,  having  undertaken  this  task,  and  claiming  credit  tnr 
fulfilling  it,  they  leave  it  unfulfilled.  —  J.  S.  Mux. 

The  last  waves  of  the  tide  of  reform  that  had  been  flo^  ' 
for  a  score  of  years,  now  at  length  reached  the  two  ar.. 
I860,     universities.     The  Tractarian  revival  with  all  its  intenxr : " 
occupations  had  given  the  antique  Oxford  a  respite,  hat  • 
hour  struck,  and  the  final  effort  of  the  expiring  whip 
their  closing  days  of  power  was  the  summons  to  Oxfopi  . 
Cambridge  to  set  their  houses  in  order.     Oxford  hid  '•- 
turned  into  the  battle-field  on  which  contending  partie>  :' 
church  had  at  her  expense  fought  for  mastery.    The  reMil:  • 
curious.     The  nature  of  the  theological  struggle,  by  qu:  » 
ing  mind   within   the    univei-sity,   had   roused   new  f* :   • 
the  antagonism  between  anglo-catholic  and  puritan  h'*:* 
as   it  had   done   two   centuries    before,   to   breed   t!.«  ■- 
tudinarian ;    a  rising  school  in  the  sphere  of  thouglit  »* 
criticism  rajndly  made   themselves  an  active  party  ;•  * 
sphere  of  affairs ;  and  jNIr.  Gladstone  found  himwlf  ^**' 
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to  do  the  work  of  the  very  liberalism  which  his  own  theo- 
logical leaders  and  allies  had  first  organised  themselves  to 
beat  down  and  extinguish.  ^^[  42^ 

In  1850  Lord  John  Russell,  worked  upon  by  a  persevering 
minority  in  Oxford,  startled  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
lighted the  liberals,  and  angered  and  dismayed  the  authori- 
ties of  the  powerful  corporations  thus  impugned,  by  the 
announcement  of  a  commission  under  the  crown  to  inquire 
into  their  discipline,  state,  and  revenues,  and  to  report 
whether  any  action  by  crown  and  parliament  could  further 
promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  sound  learning  in 
these  venerable  shrines.  This  was  the  first  step  in  a  long 
journey  towards  the  nationalisation  of  the  univeraities,  and 
the  disestablishment  of  the  church  of  England  in  what 
seemed  the  best  fortified  of  -all  her  strongholds. 

After  elaborate  correspondence  with  both  liberal  and  tory 
sections  in  Oxford,  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  in  his  place  and 
denounced  the  proposed  commission  as  probably  against 
the  law,  and  certainly  odious  in  the  eye  of  the  consti- 
tution. He  undertook  to  tear  in  tatters  the  various  modern 
precedents  advanced  by  the  government  for  their  purpose; 
scouted  the  alleged  visitorial  power  of  the  crown ;  insisted 
that  it  would  blight  future  munificence ;  argued  that  de- 
fective instruction  with  freedom  and  self-government  would, 
in  the  choice  of  evils,  be  better  than  the  most  perfect 
mechanism  secured  by  parliamentary  interference ;  admitted 
that  what  the  universities  had  done  for  learning  was  per- 
haps less  than  it  might  have  been,  but  they  had  done  as 
much  as  answered  the  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  the 
country.  When  we  looked  at  the  lawyers,  the  divines,  the 
statesmen  of  England,  even  if  some  might  judge  them 
inferior  in  mere  scholastic  and  technical  acquirements,  why 
need  we  be  ashamed  of  the  cradles  in  which  they  were 
mainly  nurtured?  He  closed  with  a  triumphant  and 
moving  reference  to  Peel  (dead  a  fortnight  before),  the 
most  distinguished  son  of  Oxford  in  the  present  century, 
and  beyond  all  other  men  the  high  representative  and  the 
true  type  of  the  genius  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.* 
I  July  18,  1850. 
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In  truth  no  worse  case  was  evei'  more  strongly  argaed»  and 
fortunately  the  speech  is  to  be  recorded  as  the  last  maiv.- 
I860,  festo,  on  a  high  theme  and  on  a  broad  scale,  of  that  toryisa 
from  which  this  wonderful  pilgrim  had  started  on  his  shiniiii: 
progress.  It  is  just  to  add  that  the  party  in  Oxford  wt  • 
resisted  the  commission  was  also  the  party  most  opp>c-: 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  further  that  the  view  of  the  cnivz 
having  no  right  to  issue  such  a  commission  in  inritv$  v&p 
shared  with  him  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.^  Of  this  debate,  Arth-^- 
Stanley  (a  strong  supporter  of  the  measure),  tells  as :  *^  TL'. 
ministerial  speeches  were  very  feeble.  .  .  •  Gladstone's  «a» 
very  powerful;  he  said,  in  the  most  effective  manne?. 
anything  which  could  be  said  against  the  commissi-'^ 
His  allusion  to  Peel  was  very  touching,  and  the  Hou^^ 
responded  to  it  by  profound  and  sympathetic  silence.  .  .  - 
Hey  wood's  closing  speech  was  happily  drowned  in  the  pj^ 
of  ^'  Divide,^'  so  that  nothing  could  be  heard  save  the  n^t- 
of  "  Cardinal  Wolsey  "  thrice  repeated.'*  The  final  divis--  - 
was  taken  on  the  question  of  the  adjournment,  when  li- 
government  had  a  majority  of  22.     (July  18,  18S0.) 

n 

In  Oxford  the  party  of  *  organised  torpor*  did  not  \ir\: 
without  a  struggle.     They  were  clamorous  on  the  sane::- 
of  property ;  contemptuous  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  • ' 
parliament  over  national  domains ;  and  protestant  collegia:  * 
subsisting  on  ancient  Roman  catholic   endowments  euLv 
the  world  on  the  iniquity  of  setting  aside  the  pious  fonnti-r 
They  submitted   an    elaborate    case   to   the   most    emi:;- 
counsel  of  the  day,  and  counsel   advised  that  the  comn  - 
sion  was  not  constitutional,  not  legal,  and  not  such  as  t'- 
membei-s  of  the  university  were  bound  to  obey.     The  q'J--* 
tion  of  duty  apart  from  legal  obligation  the  lawyers  a 
not  answer,  but  they  suggested  that  a  petition   might    - 
addressed  to  the  crown,  praying  that  the  instrument  m:^ 
be  cancelled.      The  petition  was  duly  prepared,  and  d ». 
made  no  difference.     Many  of  the  academic  authorities  ▼•-'' 
recalcitrant,  but  this  made  no  difference  either,  nor  did  ti.' 

1  Letter  to  Bishop  Davidson,  June  11,  1801.  >  I4fej  i.  p.  €^^ 
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Bishop  of  Exeter's  hot  declaration  that  the  proceeding  had 
*no  parallel  since  the  fatal  attempt  of  King  James  ii.  to 
subject  the  colleges  to  his  unhallowed  control.'  The  com-  jet.  41. 
missioners,  of  whom  Tait  and  Jeune  seem  to  have  been  the 
leading  spirits,  with  Stanley  and  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  for* 
.secretaries,-  conducted  their  operations  with  tact,  good  sense, 
and  zeal.  At  the  end  of  two  years  (April  1852)  the  inquiiy 
was  completed  and  the  report  made  public  —  one  of  the  high 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  our  modern  English  life  and 
growth.  '  When  you  consider,'  Stanley  said  to  Jowett,  '  the 
den  of  lions  through  which  the  raw  material  had  to  be 
dragged,  much  will  be  excused.  In  fact  the  great  work  was 
to  finish  it  at  all.  There  is  a  harsh,  unfriendly  tone  about 
the  whole  which  ought,  under  better  circumstances,  to  have 
been  avoided,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  have  the  advantage 
of  propitiating  the  radicals.'  ^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  thought  it  one  of  the  ablest  productions 
submitted  in  his  recollection  to  parliament,  but  the  proposals 
of  change  too  manifold  and  complicated.  The  evidence  he 
found  more  moderate  and  less  sweeping  in  tone  than  the 
report,  but  it  only  deepened  his  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  important  and,  above  all,  early  changes.  He  did  not  cease* 
urging  his  friends  at  Oxford  to  make  use  of  this  golden 
opportunity  for  reforming  the  university  from  within,  and 
warning  them  that  delay  would  be  dearly  purchased. ^  '  Glad- 
stone's connection  with  Oxford,'  said  Sir  George  Lewis,  'is 
now  exercising  a  singular  influence  upon  the  politics  of  the 
university-  Most  of  his  high  church  supporters  stick  to  him, 
and  (insomuch  as  it  is  difficult  to  struggle  against  the 
current)  he  is  liberalising  them,  instead  of  their  torifying 
him.  He  is  giving  them  a  push  forwards  instead  of  their 
giving  him  a  pull  backwards.'^ 

The  originators  of  the  commission  were  no  longer  in  office, 
but  things  had  gone  too  far  for  their  successors  to  burke 
what  had  been  done.*     The  Derby  government  put  into  the 

^  Life  of  Stanley^  i.  p.  432.  *  Interesting    particulars    of    this 

*  Letters  to  Graham,  July  30,  1852,  memorable    commission    are    to    be 

Md  Dr.  Haddan,  Aug.  14  and  Sept.  found  in  the  Life  of  Archbishop  TaU, 

29,  1852.  i.  pp.  166-170. 
*LeUers,  March  26,  1863,  p.  261. 
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Queen's  speech,  in  November  (1852),  a  paragraph  informing 
parliament  that  the  universities  had  been  invited  to  examine 
1863.  ^^®  recommendations  of  the  report.  After  a  year's  time 
had  been  given  them  to  consider,  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Aberdeen  government  to  frame  a  bill.  The  charge  fell 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone  as  member  for  Oxford,  and  in  the  late 
autumn  of  1853  he  set  to  work.  In  none  of  the  enterprises 
of  his  life  was  he  more  industrious  or  energetic.  Before 
the  middle  of  December  he  forwarded  to  Lord  John  Russell 
what  he  called  a  rude  draft,  but  the  rude  draft  contained 
the  kernel  of  the  plan  that  was  ultimately  carried,  with  a 
suggestion  even  of  the  names  of  the  commissioners  to  whom 
operations  were  to  be  confided.  'It  is  marvellous  to  me,' 
wrote  Dr.  Jeune  to  him  (Dec.  21,  1853),  '  how  you  can  give 
attention  so  minute  to  university  affairs  at  such  a  crisis. 
Do  great  things  become  to  great  men  from  the  force  of  habit, 
what  their  ordinary  cares  are  to  ordinary  persons  ? '  As  he 
began,  so  he  advanced,  listening  to  everybody,  arguing  with 
everybody,  flexible,  persistent,  clear,  practical,  fervid,  uncon- 
querable. 'I  fear,'  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  him  (March 
27),  'my  mind  is  exclusively  occupied  with  the  war  and  the 
Reform  bill,  and  yours  with  university  reform.'  Perhaps, 
unluckily  for  the  country,  this  was  true.  '  My  whole  heart 
is  in  the  Oxford  bill,'  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  (March  29)  ;  'it 
is  my  consolation  under  the  pain  with  which  I  view  the 
character  my  office  [the  exchequer]  is  assuming  under  the 
circumstances  of  war.'  'Gladstone  has  been  surprising 
everybody  here,'  writes  a  conspicuous  high  churchman  from 
Oxford,  'by  the  ubiquity  of  his  correspondence.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  colleges  have  been  in  communication  with 
him,  on  various  parts  of  the  bill  more  or  less  affecting 
themselves.  He  answers  everybody  by  return  of  post,  fully 
and  at  length,  quite  entering  into  their  case,  and  showing 
the  gi-eatest  acquaintance  with  it.'^  'As  one  of  your 
burgesses,'  he  told  them,  '  I  stand  upon  the  line  that  divides 

1  Mozley,    Letters^   p.    220.      Mr.  350  copies  of  his  own  letters  written 

Gladstone  preserved  6H0  letters  and  between   Dec.    186^5  and  Dec.   1854, 

documents  relating  to  the  prejmra-  and    170    letters    received    by    him 

tion    and    passing    of    the    Oxford  during  the  same  period. 
University  bill.      Among   them  are 
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Oxford  from  the  outer  world,  and  as  a  sentinel  I  cry  out  to 

tell  what  I  see  from  that  position/      What  he  saw  was  that 

if  this  bill  were  tlirown  out,  no  other  half  so  favourable  ^^.^44^ 

would  ever  again  be  brought  in. 

The  scheme  accepted  by  the  cabinet  was  in  essentials  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own.  Jowett  at  the  earliest  stage  sent  him  a 
comprehensive  plan,  and  soon  after,  saw  Lord  John  (Jan.  6). 
'1  must  own,'  writes  the  latter  to  Gladstone,  ^  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  clearness  and  completeness  of  his  views.*  The 
difFerence  between  Jowett's  plan  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  on 
the  highly  important  point  of  machinery.  Jowett,  who  all 
hL)  life  had  a  weakness  for  getting  and  keeping  authority 
into  his  own  hands,  or  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  could 
influence,  contended  that  after  parliament  had  settled 
principles,  Oxford  itself  could  be  trusted  to  settle  details 
far  better  than  a  little  body  of  great  personages  from 
outside,  unacquainted  with  special  wants  and  special 
interests.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  invented  the 
idea  of  an  executive  commission  with  statutory  powers. 
The  two  plans  were  printed  and  circulated,  and  the  balance 
of  opinion  in  the  cabinet  went  decisively  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scheme.  The  discussion  between  him  and  Jowett,  ranging 
over  the  whole  field  of  the  bill,  was  maintained  until  its 
actual  production,  in  many  interviews  and  much  correspond- 
ence. In  drawing  the  clauses  Mr.  Gladstone  received  the 
help  of  Bethell,  the  solicitor-general,  at  whose  suggestion 
Phillimore  and  Thring  were  called  in  for  further  aid  in 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  task  of  exceptional  diflBculty.  The 
process  brought  into  clearer  light  the  truth  discerned  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  first,  that  the  enormous  number  of 
diverse  institutions  that  had  grown  up  in  Oxford  made 
resort  to  what  he  called  sub-legislation  inevitable ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  too  complex  for  parliament,  and  could  only  be 
dealt  with  by  delegation  to  executive  act. 

It  is  untrue  to  say  that  Oxford  as  a  place  of  education 
had  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  country;  it  had 
immense  influence,  but  that  influence  was  exactly  what  it 
ought  not  to  have  been.  Instead  of  stimulating  it  checked, 
instead  of  expanding  it  stereotyped.     Even  for  the  church 


r. 
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it    bad    failed    to    bring    unity,  for   it  was  from    Oxf 
that  the  opinions  had   sprung  that  seemed  to  I>e  rend 
1851     ^^®    church    in    twain.     The    regeneration    introduced 

this  momentous   measure   has  been   overlaid  by  the  Mm. 
of  subsequent  reforms.     Enough   to  say   that   the   <>•>;'  * 
obtained  were  the  deposition  of  the  fossils  and  drone>.  a. 
a  renovated  constitution  on  the  representative  princxpltf  t  - 
the    governing    body ;  the    wakening  of    a    huge   ma.v« 
sleeping  endowments;  the  bestowal  of  college  emoluu.'..* 
only  on  excellence   tested  by  competition,  and  assu».  .4>: 
with    active    duties;  the    reorganisation    or    re-creaut>n 
professorial  teaching;  the  removal  of  local  preferences  i:. 
restrictions.     Beyond  these  aspects  of  reform,  Mr.  GlaiK:-  - 
was  eager  for  the  proposed  right  to  establish  private  h^  « 
as  a  change  calculated  to  extend  the  numbers  and  sUvn^'*. 
of  the  university,  and  as  settling  the  much  disputed  ty:-^ 
tion,  whether  the  scale  of  living  could  not  be  reduct'd*  i 
university  education  brought  within  reach  of  classes  of  m  • 
erate  means.     These  hopes  proved  to  be  exaggerated* 
they  illustrate  his  constant  and  lifelong  interest  in  the  w. ;-' 
possible   diffusion   of  all  good   things   in    the   world  fr-  r 
university  training  down  to  a  Cook's  toun 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  pressed  his  draftsmen  Y  : 
as  he  sometimes  did.     Bethell  returning  to  him  *  the  «/i» 
membra  of  this  unfortunate  bill,'  tells   him   that  he  L*  •  • 
deeply  attached  to  him  to  care  for  a  few  marks  of  impati'-' 
and  adds,  'write  a  few  kind   words  to  Phillimore,  f.-r 
really  loves  you  and  feels  this  matter  deeply.'     Oxford,  >  *•  :- 
of  so  many  agitations  for  a  score  of  yeans  past,  was  once  n  • 
seized  with  consternation,  stupefaction,  enthusiasm.     A  f-  '• 
private  copies  of  the  draft  were  sent  down  from  Lond«v-  f  • 
criticism.     On   the  vice-chancellor  it  left  *an  impressi*- 
sorrow  and  sad  anticipations ' ;  it  opened  deplorable  pTi>»|«-  > 
for  the  university,  for  the  church,  for  religion,  for  rii:L>     - 
ness.     The  dean  of  Christ  Church  thought  it   not  nr.tr* 
inexpedient,  but  unjust  and  tyrannical.    Jowetu  on  thr  of  ' 
hand,   was    convinced    that  it  must  satisfy   all    reason  i   • 
reformers,  and  added  eni[)hatically  in  writing  to  Mr.  Cilii- 
stone,  '  It  is  to  yourself  and  I^rd  John  that  the  aniTer^.:; 
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will  be  indebted  for  the  greatest  boon  that  it  has  ever 
received.'  After  the  introduction  of  the  bill  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  obscurantists  made  a  final  effort  to  call  down  one  je^^^i^^ 
of  their  old  pelting  hailstorms.  A  petition  against  the  bill  was 
submitted  to  convocation ;  happily  it  passed  by  a  majority  of 
no  more  than  two. 

At  length  the  blessed  day  of  the  second  reading  came. 
The  ever  zealous  Arthur  Stanley  was  present.  *  A  superb 
speech  from  Gladstone,'  he  records,  '  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  all  the  ai-guments  from  our  report  were  worked  up 
in  the  most  effective  manner.  He  vainly  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  his  present  with  his  former  position.  But,  with 
this  exception,  I  listened  to  his  speech  witli  the  greatest 
delight.  .  .  .  To  behold  one's  old  enemies  slaughtered  before 
one's  face  with  the  most  irresistible  weapons  was  quite 
intoxicating.  One  great  charm  of  his  speaking  is  its  ex- 
ceeding good-humour.  There  is  great  vehemence  but  no 
bitterness.'^  An  excellent  criticism  of  many,  perhaps  most, 
of  his  speeches. 

*  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,'  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to 
Lord  John  at  the  outset, '  with  respect  to  our  old  universities 
that  history,  law,  and  usage  with  them  form  such  a  manifold, 
diversified,  and  complex  mass,  that  it  is  not  one  subject  but 
a  world  of  subjects  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  approaching 
them.'  And  he  pointed  out  that  if  any  clever  lawyer  such  as 
Butt  or  Cairns  were  employed  to  oppose  the  bill  systemati- 
cally, debate  would  run  to  such  lengths  as  to  make  it  hopeless. 
This  was  a  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  more  exacting 
and  abstract  critics  now,  and  many  another  time,  forgot: 
they  forgot  that,  whatever  else  you  may  say  of  a  bill,  after 
all  it  is  a  thing  that  is  to  be  carried  through  parliament. 
Everybody  had  views  of  his  own.  A  characteristic  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  temper  in  the  arduous  work  of 
practical  legislation  to  which  so  much  of  the  energies 
of  his  life  was  devoted,  is  worth  giving  here  from  a  letter 
of  this  date  to  Burgon  of  Oriel.  Nobody  answers  better 
to  the  rare  combination,  in  Bacon's  words,  of  a  'glorious 
nature  that  doth  put  life  into  business,  with  a  solid  and 
1  Life,  i.  p.  434. 
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BOOK    sober  nature  that  hath  as  much  of  the  ballast  as  of  tbt 


IV. 


sail ' :  — 


1864.         Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  a  very  an'-:'"* 
institution  to  make  terms,  as  it  were,  between  such  an  in«tif:t.  • 
and  the  actual  spirit  of  the  age.     This  may  be  in  certain  cirr-:  - 
stances  a  necessary,  but  it  can  never  be  a  satisfactory,  proceM.    I* 
is  driving  a  bargain,  and  somewhat  of  a  wretched  bargain.    I'  .* 
I  really  do  not  find  or  feel  that  this  is  the  case  now  before  us.    1: 
that  case,  my  view,  right  or  wrong,  is  this;  that  Oxford  i*  f.- 
behind  her  duties  or  capabilities,  not  because  her  working;  l* 
work  so  little,  but  because  so  large  a  proportion  of  her  chil.::* . 
do  not  work  at  all,  so  large  a  proportion  of  her  resources  m^a 
practically  dormant,  and  her  present  constitution  is  so  ill-a<iai*' 
to  developing  her    real    but    latent  powers.     What  I    therff  r 
anticipate  is  not  the  weakening  of  her  distinctive  principles,  ii  : 
the  diminution  of  her  labour,  already  great,  that  she  di5**h-4--^- 
for  the  church  and  for  the  land,  but  a  great  expansion,  a  ^t   ' 
invigoration,  a  great  increase  of  her  numbers,   a  still   crru*-- 
increase  of  her  moral  force,  and  of  her  hold  upon  the  heart  ^ 
mind  of  the  country. 

Pusey  seems  to  have  talked  of  the  university  as  mic**: 
and  overthrown  by  a  parricidal  hand ;  Oxford  would  be  i«v. 
to  the  church ;  she  would  have  to  take  refuge  in  coUei:^* 
away  from  the  university.  Oxford  had  now  received  t* 
death-blow  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  government  :• 
which  he  belonged,  and  he  could  no  longer  suppor;  a£ 
election  times  the  worker  of  such  evil,  and  must  return  " 
that  inactivity  in  things  political,  from  which  only  love  mtA 
confidence  for  Mr.  Gladstone  Tiad  roused  him.  *  Per^i:- 
ally/  the  good  man  adds,  ^  I  must  always  love  you.*  I  * 
Pusey,  and  to  all  who  poured  reproach  upon  him  fn>n)  t^  • 
side,  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  with  inexhaustible  patirii^ 
He  never  denied  that  parliamentary  intervention  w  •* 
evil,  but  he  submitted  to  it  in  order  to  avert  greater  ev;!. 
*If  the  church  of  England  has  not  strength  enoug^h  to  kt^r 
upright,  this  will  soon  appear  in  the  troubles  of  eiiiancipi;<*i 
Oxford:  if  she  has,  it  will  come  out  to  the  joy  of  as  ail 
in  the    immensely  augmented   energy  and    power    of  d* 
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university  for  good.     If  Germanism  and  Arnoldism  are  now    CHAP, 
to  carry  the  day  at  Oxford  (I  mean  supposing  the  bill  is  y       '  j 
carried   into  law),  they  will  carry  it  fairly  ;  let  them  win   jj^,  45, 
and  wear    her    (God    forbid,  however) ;  but  if   she    has  a 
heart  true  to  the  faith  her  hand  will  be  stronger  ten  times 
over  than  it  has  been  heretofore,  in  doing  battle.  .  •  •    Nor 

am  I  saddened  by  the  pamphlet  of  a  certain  Mr. which 

I  have  been  reading  to-day.  It  has  more  violence  than 
venom,  and  also  much  more  violence  than  strength.  I 
often  feel  how  hard  it  is  on  divines  to  be  accused  of 
treachery  and  baseness,  because  they  do  not,  like  t^,  get  it 
every  day  and  so  become  case-hardened  against  it.' 

In  parliament  the  craft  laboured  heavily  fn  cross-seas. 
'I  have  never  known,'  says  its  pilot,  'a  measure  so  foolishly 
discussed  in  committee.'  Nor  was  oil  cast  upon  the  waters 
by  its  friends.  By  the  end  of  May  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
John  saw  that  they  must  take  in  canvas.  At  this  point 
a  new  storm  broke.  It  was  impossible  that  a  measure  on 
such  a  subject  could  fail  to  awaken  the  ever  ready  quarrel 
between  the  two  camps  into  which  the  English  establish- 
ment, for  so  many  generations,  has  so  unhappily  divided 
the  life  of  the  nation.  From  the  first,  the  protestant  dis- 
senters had  been  extremely  sore  at  the  absence  from  the 
bill  of  any  provision  for  their  admission  to  the  remodelled 
university.  Bright,  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  told  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  did  not  care  whether  so 
pusillanimous  and  tinkering  an  afiPair  as  this  was  passed 
or  not.  Dissenters,  he  said  with  scorn,  are  expected  always 
to  manifest  too  much  of  those  inestimable  qualities  which  are 
spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  'To  hope  all 
things,  to  believe  all  things,  and  to  endure  all  things.' 

More  discredit  than  he  deserved  fell  upon  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  this  obnoxious  defect.  In  announcing  the  commission 
of  inquiry  four  years  before,  Lord  John  as  prime  minister 
had  expressly  said  that  the  improvement  of  the  universities 
should  be  treated  as  a  subject  by  itself,  and  that  the  ad- 
mission of  dissenters  ought  to  be  reserved  for  future  and 
separate  consideration.  Writing  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (Jan.  1 864) 
he  said,  '  I  do  not  want  to  stir  the  question  in  this  bill,'  but 
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he  would  support  a  proposal  in  a  separate  bill  by  which  the 
halls  might  be  the  means  of  admitting  dissenters.  Mr. 
1854.  Gladstone  himself  professed  to  take  no  strong  line  either 
way ;  but  in  a  parliamentary  case  of  this  kind  to  take  no  line 
is  not  materially  different  from  a  line  in  effect  unfriendly. 
Arthur  Stanley  pressed  him  as  hard  as  he  could.  ^  Justice 
to  the  university,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reply,  ^demands 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  consider  the  question  for  itself. 
•  .  .  Indeed,  while  I  believe  that  the  admission  of  dissenters 
without  the  breaking  up  of  the  religious  teaching  and  the 
government  of  the  university  would  be  a  great  good,  I  am 
also  of  opinion  that  to  give  effect  to  that  measure  by  forcible 
intervention  of  parliament  would  be  a  great  evil.  Whether 
it  is  an  evil  that  must  some  day  or  other  be  encountered, 
the  time  has  not  yet,  I  think,  arrived  for  determining.' 
The  letter  concludes  with  a  remark  of  curious  bearing  upon 
the  temper  of  that  age.  *The  very  words,'  he  says  to 
Stanley,  *  which  you  have  let  fall  upon  your  paper  —  "  Roman 
catholics"  —  used  in  this  connection,  were  enough  to  burn 
it  through  and  through,  considering  we  have  a  parliament 
which^  were  the  measure  of  1829  not  law  at  this  moment^ 
would  I  think  probably  refuse  to  make  it  law.^  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  this  an  erroneous  view.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  extravagant  even  to-day. 

What  Mr.  Gladstone  called  'the  evil  of  parliamentary 
interference '  did  not  tarry,  and  on  the  report  stage  of  the 
bill,  a  clause  removing  the  theological  test  at  matriculation 
was  carried  (June  22)  against  the  government  by  ninety-one. 
The  size  of  the  majority  and  the  diversified  material  of 
which  it  was  composed  left  the  government  no  option  but 
to  yield.  *  Parliament  having  now  unhappily  determined 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject,'  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  to  the 
provost  of  Oriel,  '  it  seems  to  me,  I  may  add  it  seems  to  my 
colleagues,  best  for  the  interests  of  the  university  that  we 
should  now  make  some  endeavour  to  settle  the  whole  ques- 
tion and  so  preclude,  if  we  can,  any  pretext  for  renewed 
agitation.'  'The  basis  of  that  settlement,'  he  went  on  in 
a  formula  which  he  tenaciously  reiterated  to  all  his  corre- 
spondents, and  which  is  a  landmark  in  the  long  history  of 
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his  dealing  with  the  question,  '  should  be  that  the  whole 
teaching  and  governing  function  in  the  university  and  an 
the  colleges,  halls,  and  private  halls,  should  be  retained,  as  jet'46. 
now,  in  the  church  of  England,  but  that  everything  outside 
the  governing  and  teaching  functions,  whether  in  the  way 
of  degrees,  honours,  or  emoluments,  should  be  left  open.* 
The  new  clause  he  described  as  'one  of  those  incomplete 
arrangements  that  seem  to  suit  the  practical  habits  of  this 
country,  and  which  by  taking  the  edge  off  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint, are  often  found  virtually  to  dispose  of  it  for  a  length 
of  time.'  In  the  end  the  church  of  England  test  was 
removed,  not  only  on  admission  to  the  university,  but  from 
the  bachelor's  degree.  Tests  in  other  forms  remained,  as  we 
shall  in  good  time  perceive.  'We  have  proceeded,'  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote,  'in  the  full  belief  that  the  means  of 
applying  a  church  test  to  fellowships  in  colleges  are  clear 
and  ample.'  So  they  were,  and  so  remained,  until  seventeen 
years  later  in  the  life  of  an  administration  of  his  own  the 
obnoxious  fetter  was  struck  off. 

The  debates  did  not  close  without  at  least  one  character- 
istic Qiasterpiece  from  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  had  not  taken  a 
division  on  the  second  reading,  but  he  executed  with  entire 
gravity  all  the  regulation  mancBUvres  of  opposition,  and  his 
appearance  on  the  page  of  Hansard  relieves  a  dull  discussion. 
If  government,  he  asked,  could  defer  a  reform  of  the  con- 
stitution (referring  to  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  John's  bill) 
why  should  they  hurry  to  reform  the  universities?  The 
talk  about  the  erudite  professors  of  Germany  as  so  superior 
to  Oxford  was  nonsense.  The  great  men  of  Germany  became 
professors  only  because  they  could  not  become  members  of 
parliament.  'We,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  nation  of  action, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  though  you  may  give  an 
Oxford  professor  two  thousand  a  year  instead  of  two  hundred, 
still  ambition  in  England  will  look  to  public  life  and  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  not  to  professore'  chairs.'  The 
moment  the  revolution  of  1848  gave  the  German  professors 
a  chance,  see  how  they  rushed  into  political  conventions  and 
grasped  administrative  offices.  Again,  the  principle  of  the 
bill  was  the  laying  of  an  unhallowed  hand  upon  the  ark  of 
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the  nniyersities,  and  wore  in  effect  the  hideous  aspect  of  tL^ 
never-to-be-forgotten  appropriation  clause.     If  he  were  ask^j 
1864.     whether  he  would  rather  have  Oxford  free  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, or  an  Oxford  without  imperfections  bat  ander  t:  • 
control  of  the  government,  he  would  reply,  *  Give  me  Oxford 
free  and  independent,  with  all  its  anomalies  and   imjierfr* 
tions.'     An   excellently  worded  but    amusingly    int*lrV4  . 
passage  about  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  and  the  land  that  «  -. 
enlightened  by  the  one  and  inflamed  by  the  other,  brouj  * 
the  curious  performance  to  a  solemn  close.     High  {anta<. 
trifling  of  this  sort,  though  it  may  divert  a  later  genera:    . 
to  whose  legislative  bills  it  can  do  no  harm,  helps  to  exf*Li. . 
the  deep  disfavour  with  which  Disraeli  was  regarded  by  L* 
severe  and  strenuous  opponent. 

*The  admiration  of  posterity,*  Dr.  Jeune  wrote   to  M: 
Gladstone,   *  would   be    greatly   increased   if  men  herea:'-  • 
could  know  what  wisdom,  what  firmness,  what  temper.  vL«: 
labour  your  success  has  required.'     More  than  this,  it  w&* 
notorious  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  bravely  risking  his  tex: 
This  side  of  the  matter  Jeune  made  plain  to  him.     ^  Hau  i 
foreseen  in  1847,*  replied  Mr.  Gladstone  (^BroadstairM^  Au^ 
26,  1854),  *  that  church  controversies  which  I    then   bo:-  . 
were  on  the  decline,  were  really  about  to  assume  a  mr.;: 
glare  and  a  wider  range  than  they  had  done  before,  I  sh*:*'.  . 
not  have   been   presumptuous   enough    to   face   the   cnn:  *  - 
gencies  of  such  a  seat  at  siich  a  time.*     As  things  stood  : 
was  bound  to  hold  on.     With  dauntless  confidence  that  n*-^'*  | 
failed  him,  he  was  convinced  that  no  long  time  would  si.:: 
to  scatter  the  bugbears,  and  the  bill  would  be  nothing  be:  « 
source  of  sti^ngth  to  any  one  standing  in  reputed  conne^: 
with  it.     To  Dr.  Jeune  when  the  battle  was  over  he  €xpnp>^  - 
*his   warm   sense   of  the   great    encouragement    and    > 
advantage  whioh  at  every  stage   he   had   derived    froni  : 
singularly  i-eady  and  able  help.'     To  Jowett   and  Gull  • 
Smith  he  acknowledged  a  hardly  lower  degree  of  oMi^ii 
The  last  twenty  yeai^s,  wrote  a  shrewd  and  expert  sac 
186ts  *have  seen  nu>re  improvement  in  the  temper  and  u-* 
ing  of  Oxfonl  tlum  the  thi-ee  centuries  since  the  Refonnit 
This  has  undoubtedly  been  vii^tly  promoted   by  the  £ef  :i- 
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bill  of  1854,  or  at  least  by  one  enactment  in  it,  the  aboli-   chap. 
tion  of  close  fello\^hips,  which  has  done  more  for  us  than  ^   ^^'  ^ 
all  the   other  enactments   of   ther  measure   put   together.'*   ^^  ^^ 
*The  indirect  effects,'   says   the  same  writer  in  words   of 
pregnant   praise,  *in  stimulating  the  spirit  of  improrement 
among  us,  have  been  no  less  important  than  the  specific 
reforms  enacted  byit.'^ 

ni 

Another  of  the  most  far-reaching  changes  of  this  era  of 
reform  affected  the  civil  service.  J.  S.  Mill,  then  himself 
an  official  at  the  India  House,  did  not  hesitate  ^  to  hail  the 
plan  of  throwing  open  the  civil  service  to  competition  •  as 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  public  affairs  ever 
proposed  by  a  government.'  On  the  system  then  reigning, 
civil  employment  under  the  crown  was  in  all  the  offices  the 
result  of  patronage,  though  in  some,  and  those  not  the  more 
important  of  them,  nominees  were  partially  tested  by 
qualifying  examination  and  periods  of  probation.  The 
eminent  men  who  held  what  were  called  the  staff  ap- 
pointments in  the  service  —  the  Meri vales,  Taylors,  Farrers 
—  were  introduced  from  without,  with  the  obvious  implica- 
tion that  either  the  civil  service  trained  up  within  its  own 
ranks  a  poor  breed,  or  else  that  the  meritorious  men  were  • 

discouraged  and  kept  back  by  the  sight  of  prizes  falling  to 
outsiders.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  slow  to  point  out  that 
the  existing  system  if  it  brought  eminent  men  in,  had  driven 
men  like  Manning  and  Spedding  out.  What  patronage 
meant  is  forcibly  described  in  a  private  memorandum  of  a 
leading  reformer,  preserved  by  Mr.  Gladstone  among  his 
papers  on  this  subject.  '  The  existing  corps  of  civil  servants,' 
says  the  writer,  *do  not  like  the  new  plan,  because  the 
introduction  of  well-educated,  active  men,  will  force  them 
to  bestir  themselves,  and  because  they  cannot  hope  to  get 
their  own  ill-educated  sons  appointed  under  the  new  system. 

^  Academical    Organisation,      By  projected    edition    of    his    collected 

Mark  Pattison,  p.  24.  speeches:    On    the    introduction    of 

*The  foUowing  speeches  made  hy  the  bill,   March   19  (1854);    on  the 

Mr.  Gladstone    on   the   Oxford   bill  second  reading,  April  7  ;  during  the 

were  deemed  by  him    of   sufficient  committee  stage,  April  27,  June  1, 

importance  to  be   inolnded  in   the  23,  23,  and  July  27. 
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The  old  established  political  families  habitualljf  hatten  •  ■ 
the  public  patronage  —  their  sons  legitimate  and  iUegitiniAte. 
1864  tb^ii*  relatives  and  dependents  of  every  degree,  are  proridr: 
for  by  the  score.  Besides  the  adventuring  disreputaLls 
class  of  membera  of  parliament,  who  make  God  knows  ve\ur. 
use  of  the  patronage,  a  large  number  of  borough  member^ 
are  mainly  dependent  upon  it  for  their  seats.  What^  f.  r 
instance,  ai*e  the  membei's  to  do  who  have  been  sent  do«L 
by  the  patronage  secretary  to  contest  boroughs  in  the  ir- 
terest  of  the  government,  and  who  are  pledged  twenty  der: 
to  their  constituents  ? ' 

The  foreign    office   had  undergone,  some  years   before,  x 
thorough  reconstruction  by  Lord   Palmerston,  who,  tboogL 
very  cool  to  constitutional  reform,  was  assiduous  and  exact- 
ing in  the  forms  of  public  business,  not  least  so  in  the  riUiI 
matter  of  a  strong,  plain,  bold  handwriting.     Revision  1.*! 
been  attempted  in  various  departments  before  Mr.  Gladstr*:.r 
went  to  the  exchequer,  and   a   spirit   of   improvement  «*• 
in   the   air.     Lowe,  beginning   his   official  career  as  one    : 
the  secretaries  of   the  board   of  control,  had   procured  t;- 
insertion  in  the  India  bill  of  1853  of  a  provision  thn>wi-^ 
open  the  great  service  of  India  to  competition  for  all  Brii>> 
born  subjects,  and  he  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  a  georr«i 
extension  of  the  principle.^     It  was  the  conditions  comm-t. 
to  all  the  public  establishments  that  called  for  revisioa.  an : 
the  foundations  for  reform  were  laid  in  a  report  by  Northcou- 
and  Sir  'Charles  Trevelyan  (November  1853),  prepared  Ix 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  his   request,  recommending  two   praptf.- 
tions,  so  familiarised  to  us  to  day  as  to  seem  like  primordii. 
elements  of  the  British  constitution.     One  was,  that  accetf 
to  the  public  service  should  be  through  the  door  of  a  cf»n>- 
petitive  examination;   the   other,  that  for  conducting  tlie?c 
examinations   a  central   board  should  be  constituted.    Tb< 
effect  of  such  a  change   has  been   enormous   not  onlr  ^^ 
the  efficiency  of  the  service,  but  on   the  education  of  ^ 
country,  and  by  a  thousand  indirect  influences,  raisisg  ssA 
strengthening  the   social   feeling  for   the   immortal  maxis 
that  the  career  should  be   open  to  the  talents.     The  luj 

*  Life  of  L<}rd  Sherhrookty  pp.  421-2. 
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doctrine  that  men  are  much  of  a  muchness  gave  way  to 
a  higher  respect  for  merit  and  to  more  effectual  standards  of 
competency.  j^  45 

The  reform  was  not  achieved  without  a  battle.  The  whole 
case  was  argued  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  letter  to  Lord  John 
Russell  of  incomparable  trenchancy  and  force,  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  writer  at  his  best,  and  only  not  worth 
reproducing  here,  because  the  case  has  long  been  finished.^ 
Lord  John  (Jan.  20)  wrote  tp  him  curtly  in  reply,  '  I  hope 
no  change  will  be  made,  and  I  certainly  must  protest  against 
it."  In  reply  to  even  a  second  assault,  he  remained  quite 
unconvinced.  At  present,  he  said,  the  Queen  appointed  the 
ministers,  and  the  ministers  the  subordinates ;  in  future  the 
board  of  examiners  would  be  in  the  place  of  the  Queen. 
Our  institutions  would  be  as  nearly  republican  as  possible, 
and  the  new  spirit  of  the  public  offices  would  not  be  loyalty 
but  republicanism  I  As  one  of  Lord  John's  kindred  spirits 
declared,  'The  moi:e  the  civil  service  is  recruited  from  the 
lower  classes,  the  less  will  it  be  sought  after  by  the  higher, 
until  at  last  the  aristocracy  will  be  altogether  dissociated  from 
the  permanent  civil  service  of  the  country.'  How  could  the 
country  go  on  with  a  democratic  civil  service  by  the  side  of 
an  aristocratic  legislature  ?  ^  This  was  just  the  spirit  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  loathed.  To  Graham  he  wrote  (Jan.  3, 1854), 
^  I  do  not  want  any  pledges  as  to  details ;  what  I  seek  is 
your  countenance  and  favour  in  an  endeavour  to  introduce 
to  the  cabinet  a  proposal  that  we  should  give  our  sanction 
to  the  principle  that  in  every  case  where  a  satisfactory  test 
of  a  defined  and  palpable  nature  can  be  furnished,  the  public 
service  shall  be  laid  open  to  personal  merit.  .  .  .  This  is 
my  contribution  to  parliamentary  reform.'  On  January  26 
(1864)  the  cabinet  was  chiefly  occupied  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proposition,  and  after  a  long  discussion  his  plan  was  adopted. 
When  reformers  more  ardent  than  accurate  insisted  in  later 
years  that  it  was  the  aristocracy  who  kept  patronage,  Mr. 
Gladstone  reminded  the  House,  '  No  cabinet  could  have 
been  more  aristocratically  composed  than   that  over  which 

^  For  an  extract  see  Appendix. 

*  Romilly,  quoted  by  Layard,  June  15th,  1855. 
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Lord  Aberdeen  presided.  I  myself  was  the  only  one  of 
fifteen  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  composed  it,  who  could 
ISM.  "^*  fairly  be  said  to  belong  to  that  class.'  Yet  it  was  this 
cabinet  that  conceived  and  matured  a  plan  for  the  surrender 
of  all  its  patronage.  There  for  the  moment,  in  spite  of  all 
his  vigour  and  resolution,  the  reform  was  arrested.  Time 
did  not  change  him.  In  November  he  wrote  to  Trevelyan : 
'My  own  opinions  are  more 'and  more  in  favour  of  the  plan 
of  competition.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  can  be  more  in 
its  favour  as  a  principle,  than  they  were  when  I  invited 
you  and  Northcote  to  write  the  report  which 'has  lit  up  the 
flame ;  but  more  and  more  do  the  incidental  evils  seem 
curable  and  the  diflBculties  removable.*  As  the  Crimean 
war  went  on,  the  usual  cry  for  administrative  reform  was 
raised,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  never  made  a  more  terse,  pithy, 
and  incontrovertible  speech  than  his  defence  for  an  open 
civil  service  in  the  summer  of  1865.^ 

For  this  branch  of  reform,  too,  the  inspiration  had  pro- 
ceeded from  Oxford.  Two  of  the  foremost  champions  of 
the  change  had  been  Temple  —  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  —  and  Jowett.  The  latter  was  described  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  Graham  as  being  *as  handy  a  workman  as 
you  ^ shall  readily  find,'  and  in  the  beginning  of  1856  he 
proposed  to  these  two  reformer  that  they  should  take  the 
salaried  office  of  examiners  under  the  civil  service  scheme. 
Much  of  his  confident  expectation  of  good,  he  told  them, 
was  built  upon  their  co-operation.  In  all  his  proceedings  on 
this  subject,  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  in  strong  light  in  how 
unique  a  degree  he  combined  a  profound  democratic  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  good  government ;  the  instinct  of  popular 
equality  along  with  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  enlightened 
bureaucrat. 

1  He  made  three  speeches  on  the  The  first  was  on  Layard's  motion  for 
subject  at  this  period  ;  June  lAth  and  .  reform,  which  was  rejected  by  360  to 
July  lOtb,  1855,  and  April  24th,  1856.    46. 


CHAPTER  V 

WAB  FINANCE  —  TAX  OB  LOAK 

The  expenses  of  a  war  are  the  moral  check  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  impose  upon  the  ambition  and  lust  of  conquest,  that 
are  inherent  in  so  many  nations.  There  is  pomp  and  circumstance, 
there  is  glory  and  excitement  about  war,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  miseries  it  entails,  invests  it  with  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
commomty,  and  tends  to  blind  men  to  those  evils  to  a  fearful  and 
dangerous  degree.  The  necessity  of  meeting  from  year  to  year 
the  expenditure  which  it  entails  is  a  salutary  and  wholesome 
check,  making  them  feel  what  they  are  about,  and  making  them 
measure  the  cost  of  the  benefit  upon  which  they  may  calculate. 
—  Glai>stokb. 

The  finance  of  1864  offered  nothing  more  original  or  in- 
genious than  bluntly  doubling  the  income  tax  (from  seven 
pence  to  fourteen  pence),  and  raising  the  duties  on  spirits, 
sugar,  and  malt.  The  draught  was  administered  in  two 
doses,  first  in  a  provisional  budget  for  half  a  year  (March  6), 
next  in  a  completed  scheme  two  months  later.  During  the 
interval  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  exposed  to 
much  criticism  alike  from  city  experts  and  plain  men.  The 
plans  of  1858  had,  in  the  main,  proved  a  remarkable  success, 
but  they  were  not  without  weak  points.  Reductions  in  the 
duties  of  customs,  excise,  and  stamps  had  all  been  followed  by 
increase  in  their  proceeds.  But  the  succession  duty  brought 
in  no  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  estimated  sum  —  the  only 
time,  Mr.  Gladstone  observes,  in  which  he  knew  the  excels 
lent  department  concerned  to  have  fallen  into  such  an  error. 
The  proposal  for  conversion  proved,  under  circumstances 
already  described,  to  have  no  attraction  for  the  fundholder. 
The  operation  on  the  South  Sea  stock  was  worse  than  a 
VOL.1  —  2l  613 
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failure,  for  it  made  the  exchequer,  in  order  to  pay.  oflf  eight 
millions  at  par,  raise  a  larger  sum  at  three  and  a  half  per 
1854.  cent.,  and  at  three  per  cent,  in  a  stock  standing  at  87.^  All 
this  brought  loudish  complaints  from  the  money  market. 
The  men  at  the  clubs  talked  of  the  discredit  into  which 
Gladstone  had  fallen  as  a  financier,  and  even  persons  not 
unfriendly  to  him  spoke  of  him  as  rash,  obstinate,  and 
injudicious.  He  was  declared  to  have  destroyed  his  prestige 
and  overthrown  his  authority.^ 

This  roused  all  the  slumbering  warrior  in  him,  and  when 
the  time  came  (May  8),  in  a  speech  three  and  a  half  hours 
long,  he  threw  his  detractors  into  a  depth  of  confusion  that 
might  have  satisfied  the 'Psalmist  himself.  Peremptorily  he 
brushed  aside  the  apology  of  his  assailants  for  not  challeng- 
ing him  by  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  that  such 
a  vote  would  be  awkward  in  a  time  of  war.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  said,  a  case  so  momentous  as  the  case  of  war  is 
the  very  reason  why  you  should  show  boldly  whether  you 
have  confidence  in  our  management  of  your  finances  or  not ; 
if  you  disapprove,  the  sooner  I  know  it  the  better.  Then 
he  dashed  into  a  close  and  elaborate  defence  in  detail,  under 
all  the  heads  of  attack,  —  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
unfunded  debt,  his  abortive  scheme  of  conversion,  his  mode 
of  charging  deficiency  bills.  This  astonishing  mass  of  dry 
and  difficult  matter  was  impressed  in  full  significance  upon 
the  House,  not  only  by  the  orator's  own  buoyant  and  ener- 
getic interest  in  the  performance,  but  by  the  sense  which 
he  awoke  in  his  hearers,  that  to  exercise  their  attention 
and  judgment  upon  the  case  before  them  was  a  binding 
debt  imperatively  due  to  themselves  and  to  the  country, 
by  men  owning  the  high  responsibility  of  their  station. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  he  at  all  times  strove  to 
stir  the  self-respect  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Not 
sparing  his  critics  a  point  or  an  argument,  he  drove  his 
case  clean  home  with  a  vigour  that  made  it  seem  as  if 
the  study  of  Augustine  and  Dante  and  the  Fathers  were 

1  Northcote,  Financial  Policy^   p.        '  Greville,    Part   ni.    L    pp.    150, 
242;    Baxton,    Mr,    Gladstone:     A    161,  157. 
Study^  pp.  164-6. 
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after  all  the  best  training  for  an  intimate  and  triumphant  CHAP. 
mastery  of  the  proper  amount  of  gold  to  be  kept  at  the  ^  '  j 
bank,  the  right  interest  on  an  exchequer  bond  and  an  MtAb, 
exchequer  bill,  and  all  the  arcana  of  the  public  accounts.^ 
Even  where  their  case  had  something  in  it,  he  showed  that 
they  had  taken  the  wrong  points.  Nor  did  he  leave  out 
the  gpice  of  the  sarcasm  that  the  House  loves.  A  peer  had 
reproached  him  for  the  amount  of  his  deficiency  bills.  This 
peer  had  once  himself  for  four  years  been  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  '  My  deficiency  bills,'  cried  Mr.  Gladstone, 
'reached  three  millions  and  a  half.  How  much  were  the 
bills  of  the  chancellor  whom  this  figure  shocks?  In  his 
first  year  they  were  four  millions  and  a  half,  in  the  second 
almost  the  same,  in  the  third  more  than  five  and  a  quarter, 
in  the  fourth  nearly  five  millions  and  a  half.'  Disraeli  and 
others  pretended  that  they  had  foreseen  the  failure  of  the 
conversion.  Mr,  Gladstone  proved  that,  as  matter  of  recorded 
fact,  they  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  '  This  is  the  way 
in  which  mythical  history  arises.  An  event  happens  with- 
out attracting  tnuch  notice ;  subsequently  it  excites  interest ; 
then  people  look  back  upon  the  time  now  passed,  and  see 
things  not  as  they  are  or  were,  but  through  the  haze  of 
distance  —  they  see  them  as  they  wish  them  to  have  been, 
and  what  they  wish  them  to  have  been,  they  believe  that 
they  were.' 

For  this  budget  no  genius,  only  courage,  was  needed ;  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  advanced  in  connection  with  it  a  doctrine  that 
raised  great  questions,  moral,  political,  and  economic,  and 
again  illustrated  that  characteristic  of  his  mind  which 
always  made  some  broad  general  principle  a  necessity  of 
action.  All  through  1854,  and  in  a  sense  very  often  since, 
parliament  was  agitated  by  Mr,  Gladstone's  bold  proposition 
that  the  cost  of  war  should  be  met  by  taxation  at  the  time, 
and  not  by  loans  to  be  paid  back  by  another  generation. 
He  did  not  advance  his  abstract  doctrine  without  qualifica- 
tion.   This,  in  truth,  Mr.  Gladstone  hardly  ever  did,  and 

^Not  many  years  before   (1838),  studies;  their  influence  on  vigour  a« 

Talleyrand  had  surprised  the  French  well  as  on  finesse  of  mind  ;  on  the 

institute  by  a   paper   in  which    he  skilful      ecclesiastical      diploniatista 

passed  a  eulogy  on  strong  theological  that  those  studies  had  formed. 
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it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  acquired  a  bad  name 
for  sophistry  and  worse.  Men  fastened  on  the  general 
1854.  principle,  set  out  in  all  its  breadth  and  with  much  em- 
phasis ;  they  overlooked  the  lurking  qualification  ;  and  then 
were  furiously  provoked  at  having  been  taken  in.  '  I  do 
not  know,'  he  wrote  some  years  later  to  Northcote,  '  where 
you  find  that  I  laid  down  any  general  maxim  that  all  war 
supplies  were  to  be  raised  by  taxes.  ...  I  said  in  my  speech 
of  May  8,  revised  for  Hansard,  it  was  the  duty  and  policy 
of  the  country  to  make  in  the  first  inetance  a  great  effort 
from  its  own  resources.'  The  discussions  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  turned  on  the  unqualified  construction. 
While  professing  his  veneration  and  respect  for  the  memory 
of  Pitt,  he  opened  in  all  its  breadth  the  question  raised  by 
Pitt's  policy  of  loan,  loan,  loan.  The  economic  answer  is 
open  to  more  dispute  than  he  then  appeared  to  suppose, 
but  it  was  the  political  and  moral  reasons  for  meeting 
the  demands  of  war  by  tax  and  not  by  loan  that  coloured 
his  economic  view.  The  passage  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
grounds  for  his  opinion  has  become  a  classic  place  in  parlia- 
mentary discussion,  but  it  is  only  too  likely  for  a  long  time 
to  come  to  bear  reproducing,  and  I  have  taken  it  as  a  motto 
for  this  chapter.  His  condemnation  of  loans,  absolutely  if 
not  relatively,  was  emphatic.  '  The  system  of  raising  funds 
necessary  for  wars  by  loan  practises  wholesale,  systematic, 
and  continual  deception  upon  the  people.  The  people  do 
not  really  know  what  they  are  doing.  The  consequences 
are  adjourned  into  a  far  future.'  I  may  as  well  here  com- 
plete or  correct  this  language  by  a  further  quotation  from 
the  letter  to  Northcote  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
He  is  writing  in  1862  on  Northcote's  book  on  Twenty  Tears 
of  Finance.  'I  cannot  refrain,'  he  says,  'from  paying  you 
a  sincere  compliment,  first  on  the  skill  with  which  you  have 
composed  an  eminently  readable  work  on  a  dry  subject ;  and 
secondly,  on  the  tact  founded  in  good  feeling  and  the  love 
of  truth  with  which  you  have  handled  your  materials 
throughout.'  He  then  remarks  on  various  points  in  the 
book,  and  among  the  rest  on  this :  — 
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Allow  me  also  to  say  that  I  think  in  your  oomparison  of  the    CHAP. 
effect  of  taxes  and  loans  you  have  looked  (p.  262)  too  much  to  ^     J   j 
the  effect  on  labour  at  the  moment.    Capital  and  labour  are  in   j^^  45^ 
permanent  competition  for  the  division  of  the  fruits  of  production. 
When  in  years  of  war  say  twenty  millions  annually  are  provided 
by  loan  say  for  three,  five,  or  ten  years,  then  two  consequences 
follow. 

1.  An  immense  factitious  stimulus  is  given  to  labour  at  the 
time — and  thus  much  more  labour  is  brought  into  the  market. 

2.  When  that  stimulus  is  withdrawn  an  augmented  quantity  of 
labour  is  left  to  compete  in  the  market  with  a  greatly  diminished 
quantity  of  capital. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  misery  of  great  masses  of  the  English 
people  after  1815,  or  at  the  least  a  material  part  of  that  story. 

1  hold  by  the  doctrine  that  war  loans  are  in  many  ways  a  great 
evil :  but  I  admit  their  necessity,  and  in  fact  the  budget  of  1855 
was  handed  over  by  me  to  Sir  George  Lewis,  and  underwent  in 
his  hands  little  alteration  unless  such  as,  with  the  growing 
demands  of  the  war,  I  should  myself  have  had  to  make  in  it,  i.e. 
soirit,  not  very  considerable,  enlargement. 

Writing  a  second  letter  to  Northcote  a  few  days  later 
(August  11, 1862),  he  goes  a  little  deeper  into  the  subject :  — 

The  general  question  of  loans  v,  taxes  for  war  purposes  is  one 
of  the  utmost  interest,  but  one  that  I  have  never  seen  worked  out 
in  print  But  assuming  as  data  the  established  principles  of  our 
financial  system,  and  by  no  means  denying  the  necessity  of  loans, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  labour,  as 
opposed  to  capital,  that  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  war  ex- 
penditure should  be  defrayed  from  taxes.  When  war  breaks  out 
the  wages  of  labour  on  the  whole  have  a  tendency  to  rise,  and  the 
labour  of  the  country  is  well  able  to  bear  some  augmentation  of 
taxes.  The  sums  added  to  the  public  expenditure  are  likely  at 
the  outset,  and  for  gome  time,  to  be  larger  than  the  sums  with- 
drawn from  commerce.  When  war  ends,  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
mass  of  persona  are  dismissed  from  public  employment,  and,  flood- 
ing the  labour  market,  reduce  the  rate  of  wages.  But  again,  when 
var  comes,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  large  share  of  the  war  taxes 
will  be  laid  upon  property :  and  that,  in  war,  property  will  bear  a 
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larger  share  of  our  total  taxation  than  in  peace.  From  thU 
seems  to  follow  at  once  that,  up  to  the  point  at  which  endurx* 
1864.  ^^  practicable,  payment  by  war-taxes  rather  than  by  taxe«  .- 
peace  is  for  the  interest  of  the  people  at  large.  I  am  not  c»t.«" 
those  who  think  that  our  system  of  taxation,  taken  as  a  vLi'>. 
an  over-liberal  one  towards  them.  These  observations  are  C' 
contributions  to  a  discussion,  and  by  no  means  pretend  to  di^i-  - 
of  the  question. 

n 

In  the  autumn  he  had  a  sharp  tussle  with  the  Bank    ' 
England,  and  displayed  a  toughness,  stiffness,  and  8u«»tai: ' 
anger  that  greatly  astonished  Threadneedle  Street.     In  t 
spring  he  had  introduced  a  change  in  the  mode  of  iN>u.: . 
deficiency  bills,  limiting  the  quarterly  amount  to  sacL  a  >  . 
as  would  cover  the  maximum  of  dividends  payable,  as  kn*  ■* 
by  long  experience  to  be  called  for.     The  Bank  held  tL>  * 
be  illegal ;  claimed  the  whole  amount  required,  along  v 
balances  actually  in  hand,  to  cover  the  entire  amount  :*.  - 
able ;  and  asked  him  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  law  otb^  : 
The  lawyers  backed  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     T: 
the  Bank  took  an  opinion  of  their  own  ;  their  counsel  <  K» . 
and  Palmer)  advised   that  the  attorney  and  solicitor  ^'  • 
wrong  ;  and  recommended  the  Bank  to  bring  their  grier.i: 
before  the  prime  minister.     Mr.  Gladstone  was  righte->u* 
incensed  at  this  refusal  to  abide  by  an  opinion  invited  by  : 
Bank  itself,  and  by  which  if  it  had  been  adverse  he  «•• 
himself  have  been  bound.     '  And  then,'  said  Bethell,  urj    , 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  stand  to  his  guns,  ^its  counsel   call  : 
Bank  a  trustee  for  the  public  !     Proh  pudor !    What  >:    ' 
lawyers  will  talk.     But  'tis  their  vocation.'     Mr.  Gladstcst 
letters  were  often  prolix,  but  nobody  could  be  more  tc.--- 
arid  direct  when  occasion  moved  him,  and  the  pnx-eedi:  ,• 
of  the  lawyers  with  their  high  Bank  views  and  the  eqniv* 
faith  of  the  directors  in  bringing  fresh  lawyers  into  the  ixa^- 
at  all  provoked  more  than  one  stern  and  brief  epistle.     T: 
governor,  who  was  his  private  friend,  winced.     ^I  do  l. 
study  diplomacy   in   letters  of   this   kind,'   Mr,  GladstM^- 
replied,  *and   there  is  no  sort   of  doubt   that   I  am  v«r; 
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angry  about  the  matter  of  the  opinion  ;    but  affected  and    CHAP. 
sarcastic  politeness  is  an   instrument  which   in  writing  to  ^      '   j 
you  I  should  think  it  the  worst  taste  and  the  worst  feeling   jet.  45. 
to  emploj-.      I  admire  the  old  fashion  according  to  which  in 
English  pugilism  (which,  however,  I  do   not   admire)  the 
combatants  shook  hands  before  they  fought;  only  I  think 
much  time   ought  not  to  be  spent  upon  such  salutations 
when  there  is  other  work  to  do.' 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife  seven  years  later,  Mr.  Gladstone 
says  of  this  dispute,  *  Mr.  Arbuthnot  told  me  to-day  an 
observation  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  when  at  the  exchequer 
liere.  Speaking  of  my  controversy  with  the  Bank  in  1864, 
he  said,  "  It  is  a  pity  Gladstone  puts  so  much  heat,  so  much 
irritability  into  business.  Now  I  am  as  cool  as  a  fish.'' '  The 
worst  of  being  as  cool  as  a  fish  is  that  you  never  get  great 
things  done,  you  effect  no  improvements,  and  you  carry  no 
reforms,  against  the  lethargy  or  selfishness  of  men  and  the 
tyranny  of  old  custom.^ 

Now  also  his  attention  was  engaged  by  the  controversies 
on  currency  that  thrive  so  lustily  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  and,  after  much  discussion  with  authori- 
ties both  in  Lombard  Street  and  at  the  treasury,  without 
committal  he  sketched  out  at  least  one  shadow  of  a  project 
of  his  own.  He  knew,  however,  that  any  great  measure  must 
lie  undertaken  by  a  finance  minister  with  a  clear  position  and  ^ 
strong  hands,  and  he  told  Graham  that  even  if  he  saw  his 
way  distinctly  to  a  plan,  he  did  not  feel  individually  strong 
enough  for  the  attempt.  Nor  was  there  time.  To  recon- 
stitute the  Savings  Bank  finance,  to  place  the  chancery  and 
some  other  accounts  on  a  right  basis,  and  to  readjust  the 
hanking  relations  properly  so-called  between  the  Bank  and 
the  state,  would  be  even  more  than  a  fair  share  of  financial 
work  for  the  session.  Before  the  year  was  over  he  passed 
a  bill,  for  which  he  had  laid  before  the  cabinet  elaborate 
argumentative  supports,  removing  a  number  of  objections  to 
the  then  existing  system  of  dealing  with  the  funds  drawn 
from  Savings  Banks.^ 

>  See  Appendix.  >  17  and  18  Vict.,  o.  60. 
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The  year  closed  with  an  incident  that  created  a  u>l* 
siderable   stir,  and   might    by  misadventure  have  becoL? 
1854.     memorable.    What  has  been  truly  called  a  warm  and  [  *  - 
longed  dispute^  arose  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  removal  "i  i 
certain  official  from  his  post  in  the  department  of  wckkis  &:. : 
forests.     As  Lord  Aberdeen  told  the  Queen  that  be  o*. 
not  easily  make  the  case  intelligible,  it  is  not  likely  th«*  ; 
should  succeed  any  better,  and  we  may  as  well  leave  r 
thick  dust  undisturbed.     Enough  to  say  that  Lord  J* 
Russell  thought  the  dismissal  harsh ;    that  Mr.  GIad«t<  - 
stood  his  ground  against  either  the  reversal  of  what  bt  > 
done,  or  any  proceedings  in  parliament  that  might  look  \.i 
contrition,  but  was   willing   to   submit  the   points  U>  * 
decision  of  colleagues  ;   that  Lord  John  would  sabmit  . 
point  to  colleagues  *  affecting  his  personal  honour'  —  to  •-. 
degrees  of  heat  can  the  quicksilver  mount  even  in  a  cab: 
thermometer.     If  such  quarrels  of  the  great  are  pa>r.' 
there  is   some  compensation  in  the  firmness,  patieiic«,  a 
benignity  with  which  a  man  like  Lord  Aberdeen  strode  * 
appease  them.     Some  of  his  colleagues  actually  thought  t .»' 
Lord  John  would  make  this  paltry  affair  a  plea  for  resigr..'. 
while  others  suspected  that  he  might  find  a  better  ei   - 
in  the  revival  of  convocation.     As  it  happened,  a  gn^-' 
occasion  offered  itself. 

A  Walpole^s  BH$8eU,  ii  p.  i48  a. 
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Fabtt  has  no  doabt  its  evils;  but  all  the  evils  of  party  put 
together  would  be  scarcely  a  grain  in  the  balance,  when  compared 
with  the  dissolution  of  honourable  friendships,  the  pursuit  of  selfish 
ends,  the  want  of  concert  in  council,  the  absence  of  a  settled  policy 
in  foreign  affairs,  the  corruption  of  certain  statesmen,  the  caprices 
of  an  intriguing  court,  which  the  extinction  of  party  connection 
has  brought  and  would  bring  again  upon  this  country.  —  Earl 

RCSSELL.^ 

The  administrative  miscarriages  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea 
during  the  winter  of  1854-5  destroyed  the  coalition  govern - 
inent.2  When  parliament  assembled  on  January  23, 1855,  Mr.  je^^^q^ 
Roebuck  on  the  first  night  of  the  session  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry.  Lord  John  Russell 
attended  to  the  formal  business,  and  when  the  House  was  up 
went  home  accompanied  by  Sir  Charles  Wood.  Nothing  of 
consequence  passed  between  the  two  colleagues,  and  no  word 
was  said  to  Wood  in  the  direction  of  withdrawal.  The  same 
evening  as  the  prime  minister  was  sitting  in  his  drawing- 
room,  a  red  box  was  brought  in  to  him  by  his  son,  containing 
Lord  John  Russell's  resignation.  He  was  as  much  amazed  as 
Lord  Newcastle,  smoking  his  evening  pipe  of  tobacco  in  his 
coach,  was  amazed  by  the  news  that  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor  had  begun.  Nothing  has  come  to  light  since  to  set  aside 
the  severe  judgment  pronounced  upon  this  proceeding  by  the 
universal  opinion  of  contemporaries,  including  Lord  John's 
own  closest  political  allies.  That  a  minister  should  run 
away  from  a  hostile  motion  upon  affairs  for  which  responsi- 

^On  Bate's  plan  of  saperseding  party  by  prerogative,  in   the  intro* 
duction  to  vol.  lit.  of  tlie  Bedford  Correspondence. 
^  See  Appendix. 
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BOOK    bility  was  collective,  and  this  without  a  word  of  consultation 

TV 

^       '  y  with  a  single  colleague,  is  a  transaction  happily  without  a 
1855.     precedent  in  the  history  of  modern  English  cabinets.^     It 
opened  an  intricate  and  unexpected  chapter  of  affairs. 

The  ministerial  crisis  of  1865  was  unusually  prolonged  ;  it 
was  interesting  as  a  drama  of  character  and  motive ;  it 
marked  a  decisive  stage  in  the  evolution  of  party,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  career  of  the  subject  of  this 
biography.  Fortunately  for  us,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  in 
his  own  way  the  whole  story  of  what  he  calls  this  *  sharp 
and  difficult  passage  in  public  affairs,'  and  he  might  have 
added  that  it  was  a  sharp  passage  in  his  own  life.  His 
narrative,  with  the  omission  of  some  details  now  dead  and 
indifferent,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  repetitions,  is  the 
basis  of  this  chapter. 


On  the  day  following  Lord  John's  letter  the  cabinet  met, 
and  the  prime  minister  told  them  that  at  first  he  thought 
it  meant  the  break-up  of  the  government,  but  on  further 
consideration  he  thought  they  should  hold  on,  if  it  could 
be  done  with  honour  and  utility.  Newcastle  suggested  his 
own  resignation,  and  the  substitution  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  his  place.  Palmerston  agreed  that  the  country,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  wished  to  see  him  at  tlie  war  office,  but  he 
was  ready  to  do  whatever  liis  colleagues  thought  best. 
The  whigs  thought  resignation  necessary.  Mr.  Gladstone 
thought  otherwise,  and  scouted  the  suggestion  that  as 
Newcastle  was  willing  to  resign,  Lord  John  might  come 
back.  Lord  John  himself  actually  sent  a  sort  of  message  to 
know  whether  he  should  attend  the  cabinet.  In  the  end 
Lord  Aberdeen  carried  all  their  resignations  to  the  Queen. 
These  she  declined  to  accept,  and  she  'urged  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  that  the  decision  should  be  reconsidered.' 
It  is  hard  at  this  distance  of  time  to  understand  how  any 
cabinet  under  national  circumstances  of  such  gravity  could 
have  thought  of  the  ignominy  of  taking  to  flight  from  a 
motion  of  censure,  whatever  a  single  colleague  like  Lord  John 
1  See  Chap.  x.  of  Lord  Stanmore's  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
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Russell  migfht  deem  honourable.  On  pressure  from  the 
Queen,  the  whigs  in  the  government,  Lord  John  notwith- 
standing, agreed  to  stand  fire.     Mr.  Gladstone  proceeds  :  —   ^^'  ^ 

Lord  John's  explanation,  which  was  very  untrue  in  its  general 
effect,  though  I  believe  kindly  conceived  in  feeling  as  well  as 
tempered  with  some  grains  of  policy  and  a  contemplation  of 
another  possible  premiership,  carried  the  House  with  him,  as 
Herbert  observed  while  he  was  speaking.  Palmerston's  reply 
to  him  was  wretched.  It  produced  in  the  House  (that  is,  in  so 
much  of  the  House  as  would  otherwise  have  been  favourable), 
a  flatness  and  deadness  of  spirit  towards  the  government  which 
was  indescribable ;  and  Charles  Wood  with  a  marked  expression 
of  face  said  while  it  was  going  on,  '  And  this  is  to  be  our  leader! ' 
I  was  myself  so  painfully  full  of  the  scene,  that  when  Palmerston 
himself  sat  down  I  was  on  the  very  point  of  saying  to  him  uncon- 
sciously, *  Can  anything  more  be  said  ? '  But  no  one  would  rise  in 
the  adverse  sense,  and  therefore  there  was  no  opening  for  a  minister. 
Palmerston  [now  become  leader  in  the  Commons]  had  written  to 
ask  me  to  follow  Lord  John  on  account  of  his  being  a,  party.  But 
it  was  justly  thought  in  the  cabinet  that  there  were  good  reasons 
ai^ainst  ray  taking  this  part  upon  me,  and  so  the  arrangement 
was  changed. 

Roebuck  brought  forward  his  motion.  Mr.  Gladstone 
resisted  it  on  behalf  of  the  government  with  immense  argu- 
mentative force,  and  he  put  the  point  against  Lord  John 
which  explains  the  word  '  untrue  '  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
namely,  that  though  he  desired  in  November  the  substitu- 
tion of  Palmerston  for  Newcastle  as  war  minister,  he  had 
given  it  up  in  December,  and  yet  this  vital  fact  was  omitted.^ 
It  was  not  for  the  government,  he  said,  either  to  attempt  to 
make  terms  with  the  House  by  reconstruction  of  a  cabinet, 
or  to  shrink  from  any  judgment  of  the  House  upon  their 
acts.  If  they  had  so  shrunk,  he  exclaimed,  this  is  the  sort 
of  epitaph  that  he  would  expect  to  have  written  over  their 
remains  f  'Here  lie  the  dishonoured  ashes  of  a  ministry  that 
found  England  in  peace  and  left  in  it  war,  that  was  content 

1  '  This  suppressio  veri  is  shocking,  and  one  of  the  very  worst  things  he 
ever  did.'  -—  Greville^  ni.  L  p.  282. 
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BOOK  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  office  and  to  wield  the  sceptre 
^  '  J  of  power,  so  long  as  no  man  had  the  courage  to  question 
1856.  their  existence  :  they  saw  the  storm  gathering  over  the 
country ;  they  heard  the  agonising  accounts  that  were 
almost  daily  received  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
East.  These  things  did  not  move  them,  but  so  soon  as  a 
member  of  opposition  raised  his  hand  to  point  the  thunder- 
bolt, they  became  conscience-stricken  into  a  sense  of  guilt, 
and  hoping  to  escape  punishment,  they  ran  away  from 
duty.'  Such  would  be  their  epitaph.  Of  the  proposed 
inquiry  itself,  —  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  generals 
and  troops  actually  in  the  field,  and  fighting  by  the  side 
of,  and  in  concert  with,  foreign  allies,  he  observed  —  'Your 
inquiry  will  never  take  place  as  a  real  inquiry;  or,  if 
it  did,  it  would  lead  to  nothing  but  confusion  and  dis- 
turbance, increased  disasters,  shame  at  home  and  weakness 
abroad ;  it  would  convey  no  consolation  to  those  whom 
you  seek  to  aid,  but  it  would  carry  malignant  joy  to 
the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  England ;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
shall  ever  rejoice,  if  this  motion  is  carried  to-night,  that  my 
own  last  words  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  have  been  words  of  solemn  and  earnest  protest 
against  a  proceeding  which  has  no  foundation  either  in  the 
constitution  or  in  the  practice  of  preceding  parliaments ; 
which  is  useless  and  mischievous  for  the  purpose  which  it 
appears  to  contemplate  ;  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  full 
of  danger  to  the  power,  dignity,  and  usefulness  of  the 
Commons  of  England.'  A  journalistic  observer,  while 
deploring  the  speaker's  adherence  to  ^  the  dark  dogmatisms 
of  medieval  religionists,'  admits  that  he  had  never  heard  so 
fine  a  speech.  The  language,  he  says,  was  devoid  of  redun- 
dance. The  attitude  was  calm.  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  rested  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  argument, 
and  had  no  need  of  the  assistance  of  bodily  vehemence  of 
manner.  His  voice  was  clear,  distinct,  and  flexible,  without 
monotony.  It  was  minute  dissection  without  bitterness  or  ill- 
^  humoured  innuendo.  He  sat  down  amid  immense  applause 
from  hearers  admiring  but  unconvinced.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself   records  of   this   speech :    '  Hard   and  heavy  work. 
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e^peciallj  as  to  the  oases  of  three  persons:  Lord  John 
KuBaell,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Lord  Raglan.'  Ministers 
were  beaten  (January  29)  by  825  to  148,  and  they  resigned.      jet!^46. 

Jan,  30,  1855. — Cabinet  1-2.  We  exchanged  friendly  adieus. 
Dined  with  the  Herberts.  This  was  a  day  of  personal  light- 
iK^rtedness,  but  the  problem  for  the  nation  is  no  small  one. 

The  Queen  sent  for  Lord  Derby,  and  he  made  an  attempt 
t<)  form  a  government.  Without  aid  from  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  fallen  ministry  there  was  no  hope,  and  his  first 
step  (Jan.  81}  was  to  call  on  Lord  Palmerston,  with  an 
earnest  request  for  his  support,  and  with  a  hope  that  he 
would  persuade  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sidney  Herbert  to  rejoin 
their  old  political  connection ;  with  the  intimation  moreover 
tiiat  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  a  self-abnegation  that  did  him  the 
liighest  credit,  was  willing  to  waive  in  Lord  PaJmerston's 
favour  his  own  claim  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Palmerston  was  to  be  president  of  the  council,  and 
EUenborough  minister  of  war.  In  this  conversation  Lord 
Palmerston  made  no  objection  on  any  political  grounds,  or 
on  account  of  any  contemplated  measures ;  he  found  no  fault 
with  the  position  intended  for  himself,  or  for  others  with 
whom  he  would  be  associated.  Lord  Derby  supposed  that 
all  would  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Herbert.  He  left  Cambridge  House  at  half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  he  received  a 
note  from  Lord  Palmerston  declining.  Three  hours  later  he 
heard  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  declined  also.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  eventful  day,  between  two  in  the  afternoon 
and  midnight,  whatever  may  haye  been  the  play  of  motive 
and  calculation  in  the  innermost  minds  of  all  or  any  of  the 
actors,  were  practically  to  go  a  long  way,  though  by  no  means 
the  whole  way,  as  we  shall  see,  towards  making  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's severance  from  the  conservative  party  definitive. 

Jan,  31.  —  Lord  Palmerston  came  to  see  me  between  three  and 
four,  with  a  proposal  from  Lord  Derby  that  he  and  I,  with 
S.  Herbert  should  take  office  under  him ;  Palmerston  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  council  and  lead  the  House  of  Commons.  Not  finding 
me  when  he  called  before,  he  had  gone  to  S.  Herbert,  who  seemed 
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to  be  disinclined.      I  inquired  (1)   whether   Derby  meDtiob^. 
Graham?     (2)  Whether  he  had  told  Lord  Palmerston  if  his  j-r   i 
1856.      severing  with  the  commission  he  had  received  would  depen*!  •  - 
the  answer  to  this  proposal.     (3)  How  he  was  himself  incL:-. 
He  answered  the  two  first  questions  in  the  negative,  and  sa.  .  . 
to  the  third,  though  not  keenly,  that  he  felt  disinclined^  bat  *.. 
if  he  refused  it  would  be  attributed  to  his  contemplating  ai^     .-* 
result,  which  other  result  he  considered  would.be  agretaib!-  • 
the  countiy.     I  then  argued  strongly  with  him  that  thou.;L  -- 
might  form  a  government,  and  though  if  he  formed  it,  he  wi..  . 
certainly  start  it  amidst  immense  clapping  of  hands,  yet  he  o*.  . 
not  have  any  reasonable  prospect  of  stable  parliamentary  sui*;-  r 
on  the  one  hand  would  stand  Derby  with  his  phalanx,  <io  * 
other  Lord  J.  Russell,  of  necessity  a  centre  and  nucleus  of  1  - 
content,  and  between  these  two  there  would  and  could  be  i 
room  for  h  parliamentary  majority  such  as  wonld  uphoM  : 
government.     He  argued  only  rather  faintly  the  other  way.  *:  - 
seemed  rather  to  come  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

I  said  that  even  if  the  proposition  were  entertained,  tbrr» 
would  be  much  to  consider;  that  I  thought  it  clear,  whatcv^* 
else  was  doubtful,  that  we  could  not  join  without  him,  fvr  :.. 
his  absence  the  wound  would  not  heal  kindly  again,  that  I  c  . 
not  act  without  Lord  Aberdeen's  approval,  nor  should  I  wil'::  .•  • 
separate  myself  from  Graham ;  that  if  we  joined,  we  must  j«  r  • 
force.     But  I  was  disposed  to  wish  that  if  all  details  cau!-l  ' 
arranged,  we  should  join  in  that  manner  rather  than  that  I^r 
should  give  up  the  commission,  though  I  thought  the  best  t'    : 
of  all  would  be  Derby  forming  a  ministry  of  his  own  men,  prv»v: 
only  he  could  get  a  good  or  fair  foreign  secretary  insteaii  ■ ' 
Clarendon,  who  in  any  case  would  be  an  immense  loss.  .  .  . 

I  went  off  to  speak  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Palmerstoo  wi»n*  • 
speak  to  Clarendon,  with  respect  to  whom  he  had  told  I^' 
that   he   could    hardly   enter  any   government   which  ha«i  ' 
Clarendon  at  the  foreign  office.     When  we  reassembled,  I  a*'  • 
Lord  Palmerston  whether  he  had  made  up  his  mind  for  hin^*  ' 
indejx^ndently  of  us,  inasmuch  as  I  thought  that  if  he  had.  ti-.' 
was  enoui^h  to  close  the  whole  question  ?     He  answered,  Tw :  -  \' 
he  should  tell  Derby  he  did  not  think  he  could  render  him  u** 
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service  in  his  administration.  He  then  left.  It  was  perhaps  6.30. 
Herbert  and  I  sat  down  to  write,  but  thought  it  well  to  send  off 
nothing  till  after  dinner,  and  we  went  to  Grillion's  where  we  had  j^^  45 
a  small  but  merry  party.  Herbert  even  beyond  himself  amusing. 
At  night  we  went  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  and  Graham's,  and.  so  my 
letter  came  through  some  slight  emendations  to  the  form  in 
wluch  it  went*  I  had  doubts  in  my  mind  whether  Derby 
lad  even  intended  to  propose  to  Herbert  and  me  except  in  con- 
junction with  Palmerston,  though  I  had  no  doubt  that  without 
Palmerston  it  would  not  do ;  and  I  framed  my  letter  so  as  not  to 
assume  that  I  had  an  independent  proposal,  but  to  make  my 
refusal  a  part  of  his. 

Feb,  2.  —  I  yesterday  also  called  on  Lord  Palmerston  and  read 
him  my  letter  to  Lord  Derby.    He  said :  '  Nothing  can  be  better.* 

Lord  Derby  knew  that,  though  he  had  the  country 
gentlemen  behind  him,  his  own  political  friends,  with  the 
notable  and  only  half-welcome  exception  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
were  too  far  below  mediocrity  in  either  capacity  or  experi- 
ence to  face  so  angry  and  dangerous  a  crisis.  Accordingly 
he  gave  up  the  task.  Many  years  after,  Mr.  Gladstone 
recorded  his  opinion  that  here  Lord  Derby  missed  his  one 
real  chance  of  playing  a  high  historic  part.  *  To  a  Derby 
government,'  he  said,  '  now  that  the  party  had  been  drubbed 
out  of  protection,  I  did  not  in  principle  object ;  for  old  ties 
were  with  me  more  operatively  strong  than  new  opinions,  and 
I  think  that  Lord  Derby's  error  in  not  forming  an  adminis- 
tration was  palpable  and  even  gross.  Such,  it  has  appeared, 
was  the  opinion  of  Disraeli.^  Lord  Derby  had  many  fine 
qualities  ;  but  strong  parliamentary  courage  was  not  among 
them.  When  Lord  Palmerston  (probably  with  a  sagacious 
discernment  of  the  immediate  future)  declined,  he  made 
no  separate  offer  to  the  Peelites.  Had  Lord  Derby  gone  on, 
he  would  have  been  supported  by  the  country,  then  absorbed 
in  the  consideration  of  the  war.     None  of  the  three  occa- 

*  At  Lord  Aberdeen's  the  qaestion  pression  there  was  that  Mr.   Glad- 
seems  to  have  been  discussed  on  the  stone  had  been  not  wholly  disinclined 
a^somption    that    the    offer  to    Mr.  to  consider  the  offer. 
C^adBtone  and  Herbert  was  meant       ^  Malmesbury's  Memoirs  of  an  JE?a> 
to  be  independent  of  FaJmerston's  Minister^  i.  pp.  S,  37. 
acceptance  or  refoaal,  and  the  im- 
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BOOK    sions  when  he  took  office  offered  him  so  fine  an  opportuu.;; 

^  ^y*  J  as  this  ;  but  he  missed  it.' 
135^^         On  the  previous  day,  Mr,  Gladstone  records:  *S*w  Mr 
Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  put  out  my  hand*  ^k- 
was  very  kindly  accepted.'     To  nobody  was  the  hour  fra-;  j 
with  more  bitter  mortification  than   to   Mr.   DisraelL  vi 
beheld  a  golden  chance  of  bringing  a  consolidated  p^r.; 
into  the  possession  of  real  power  flung  away. 

H 

Next,  at  the  Queen's  request,  soundings  in  the  whig  ac^ 
Peelite  waters  were  undertaken  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  L- 
sent  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  result  that  to  the  latter  «  •• 
ever  after  matter  of  regret. 


F^.  2 . —  In  consequence  of  a  communication  from  liord 
downe,  I  went  to  him  in  the  forenoon  and  found   him   'y% 
returned  from  Windsor.     He  trusted  I  should  not  mind  speak :^ 
freely  to  hiro,  and  I  engaged  to  do  it,  only  premising  that  ui  tf 
crude  and  dark  a  state  of  facts,  it  was  impossible  to  go  beri^ 
first  impressions.     We  then  conversed  on  various  oombtnan  m 
as  (1)  Lord  J.  Russell,  premier,  (2)  Lord  Palmerston,  (3»  \»% 
Clarendon,  (4)  Lord  Lansdowne  himself.     Of  the  first  I  do.: it 
whether,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  he  could  get  a  mini}i^.rr4 
its  legs.    In  answer  to  a  question  from  him,  I  added  that  I  Ukv^ 
viewing  my  relations  to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  to  Newcastle,  atnl  \JL 
them  also,  the  public  feeling  would  be  offended,  and  it  would  b-h^ 
for  the  public  interest,  if  I  were  to  form  part  of  his  govermn«it  4 
Russell's).     Of  the  second  I  said  that  it  appeared  to  me  L^ 
Palmerston  could  not  obtain  a  party  majority.     Aloof  from  >k 
would  stand  on  the  one  hand  Derby  and  his  party,  on  th^  •*♦> 
Lord  J.  Russell,  who  I  took  it  for  granted  would  never  serre  -t4 
him.    Whatever  the  impression  made  by  Russell's  recent  r  ir  '4 
yet  his  high  personal  character  and  station,  forty  years  car^  r  -4 
half  of  it  in  the  leadership  of  his  party,  and  the  close  ct^T.nwtl 
of  his  name  with  all  the  great  legislative  changeis  of  th«  \tfrk 
must  ever  render  him  a  power  in  the  state,  and  render  \\  % 
possible  for  a  government  depending  on  the  liberal  party  t^  9 
independently  of  him.     I  also  hinted  at  injurious  effects  vV    , 
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the  sabstitotion  of  Palmerston  for  Lord  Aberdeen  would  produce   CHAP. 

ITT 

on  foreign  Powers  at  this  critical  moment^  but  dwelt  chiefly  on  ^  j 

the  impoBsibilitT  of  his  baring  a  majority.     In  this  Lord  Lana-   ^£^.46. 
downe  seemed  to  agree. 

Lastly,  I  said  that  if  Lord  Lansdowne  himself  could  YOitare  to 
risk  his  health  and  strength  by  taking  the  goTemment^  this  would 
be  the  best  arrangement.  Ky  opinion  was  that  at  this  crisis  Derby, 
if  he  could  hare  formed  an  administration,  would  hare  had  advan- 
tages  with  regard  to  the  absorbing  questions  of  the  war  and  of  a 
peace  to  follow  it,  such  as  no  other  combination  could  possess. 
Failing  this,  I  wished  for  a  homogeneous  whig  goremment.  The 
best  form  of  it  would  be  under  him.  He  said  he  might  dare 
it  provisionally,  if  he  could  -see  his  way  to  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment at  the  end  of  a  short  term ;  but  he  could  see  nothing  of  the 
sort  at  present. 

An  autobiograjjhie  note  of  1897  gives  a  further  detail  of  moment :  — 
He  asked  whether  I  would  continue  to  hold  my  office  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  the  event  of  his  persevering.  He  said 
that  if  I  gave  an  affirmative  reply  he  would  persevere  with  the 
commission,  and  I  think  intimated  that  except  on  this  condition 
he  would  not.  I  said  that  the  working  of  the  coalition  since  its 
formation  in  December  1852  had  been  to  me  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  co-operate  in  its  continuation 
under  any  other  head  than  Lord  Aberdeen.  I  think  that  though 
perfectly  satisfied  to  be  in  a  Peelite  government  which  had  whigs  or 
radicals  in  it,  I  was  not  ready  to  be  in  a  whig  government  which 
had  Peelites  in  it.  It  took  a  long  time,  with  my  slow-moving 
and  tenacious  character,  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin. 

In  the  paper  that  I  have  already  mentioned^  as  recording 
what,  when  all  was  near  an  end,  he  took  to  be  some  of  the 
errors  of  his  life,  Mr.  Gladstone  names  as  one  of  those  errors 
this  refusal  in  1855  to  join  Lord  Lansdowne.  '  I  can  hardly 
suppose,'  he  says,  more  than  forty  years  after  that  time,  *  that 
the  eventual  failure  of  the  Queen's  overture  to  I^rd  Lans- 
downe was  doe  to  ray  refusal ;  but  that  refusal  undoubteilly 
constituted  one  of  his  difficulties  and  helped  to  bring  about 
the  result.  I  have  always  looked  back  upon  it  with  pain  as 
a  BeriouB  and  even  gross  error  of  judgment.     It  was,  I  think, 

VOL.  I  —  2  M 
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injurious  to  the  public,  if  it  contributed  to  the  subetilation  u 
prime  minister  of  Lord  Palmerston  for  Lord  I^usduwne.  — 
1856.  *  personage  of  greater  dignity,  and  I  think  a  higher  le\f  1  : 
political  principle.  There  was  no  defect  in  Lord  Lan8d«i«  U' 
sufficient  to  warrant  my  refusal.  He  would  not  have  Ux-. 
a  strong  or  very  active  prime  minister;  but  the  question 
the  day  was  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  I  had  no  ri::L: 
to  take  exception  to  him  as  a  head  in  connection  with  ti  ■* 
subject.  His  attitude  in  domestic  policy  was  the  i^:^- 
as  Palmerston's,  but  I  think  he  had  a  more  unprejudur 
and  liberal  mind,  though  less  of  motive  force  in  cen^: 
directions.' 

Ill 

The  next  day  Mr.  Gladstone  called  on  Lord  Aberdeeiu  w! 
for  the  first  time  let  drop  a  sort  of  opinion  as  to  their  dati'« 
in  the  crisis  on  one  point;  hithertofore  he  had  rt^tm::- 
himself.  He  said,  *  Certainly  the  most  natural  thing^  ur.  •  • 
the  circumstances,  if  it  could  have  been  brought  ab«»^t  - 
a  satisfactory  form,  would  have  been  that  you  should  L*" 
joined  Derby.'  On  returning  home,  Mr.  Gladstone  recen*--. 
an  important  visitor  and  a  fruitless  visit. 

At  half-past  two  to-day  Lord  John  Russell  was  announced :  *:  . 
sat  till  three  —  his  hat  shaking  in  his  hand.    A  communxcat:<»r< 
reached  him  late  last  night  from  the  Queen,  charging  h:m  ^  * 
the  formation  of  a  government,  and  he  had  thought  it  hi^  .  .*. 
to  make  the  endeavour.     I  repeated  to  him  what  I  had  ur^-    : 
Lord  Lansdowne,  that  a  coalition  with  advantages  has  also  ▼'.  ^ 
nesses  of  its  own,  that  the  late  coalition  was  I  thought  fully  jus*.- 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place,  but  at  this  jnn- 1  ^ 
it  had  broken  down.     This  being  so,  I  thought  what  is  ra.11*^. . 
homogeneous  government  would  be  best  for  the  public,  and  r  - 
likely  to  command  approval;  that  Derby  if  he  could  get  a  j 
foreign  minister  would  have  had  immense  advantages  with  r^^:- 
to  the  great  questions  of  war  and  peace.     Lord  John  a^rev-. 
to  Derby ;  thought  that  every  one  must  have  supported  hixw  i. 
that  he  ought  to  have  persevered. 

I   held   to  my   point,   adding  that    I    did    not    think    I 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston  represented  opposite  prin. . 
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Hit  rather  different  forms  of  the  same  principles  connected  with    CHAP, 
lifferent  habits  and  temperaments.    He  said  that  Lord  Palmerston  ^       '  ^ 
lad  agreed  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons  for  him,  he  going  as   je^.  46. 
list  minister  to  the  Lords;  but  he  did  not  mention  any  other 
dteration.     Upon  the  whole  his  tone  was  low  and  doubtful.     He 
isked  whether  my  answer  was  to  be  considered   as  given,  or 
rhether  I  would  take  time.     But  I  said  as  there  was  no  probability 
hat  my  ideas  would  be  modified  by  reflection,  it  would  not  be 
air  to  him  to  ask  any  delay. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Palmerston,  none  of 
lis  colleagues  would  have  anything  to  do  with  Lord  John, 
!<)me  even  declining  to  go  to  see  him.  Wood  came  to  Mr. 
jladstone,  evidently  in  the  sense  of  the  Palmerston  premier- 
iip.  He  declared  that  Aberdeen  was  impossible,  to  which, 
ays  Mr.  Gladstone,  'I  greatly  demurred.' 

IV 

Thus  the  two  regular  party  leaders  had  failed ;  Lord  Aber- 
deen, the  coalition  leader,  was  almost  universally  known  to 
be  out  of  the  question ;  the  public  was  loudly  clamouring  for 
Ix>rd  Palmerston.  A  Palmerston  ministry  was  now  seen  to 
be  inevitable.  Were  the  Peelites,  then,  having  refused 
Urd  Derby,  having  refused  Lord  John,  having  told  Lord 
Unsdowne  that  he  had  better  form  a  system  of  homogeneous 
w-higs,  now  finally  to  refuse  Lord  Palmerston,  on  no  better 
ground  than  that  they  could  not  have  Lord  Aberdeen,  whom 
nobody  save  themselves  would  consent  on  any  terms, to  have? 
To  propound  such  a  question  was  to  answer  it.  Lord  Aber- 
deen himself,  with  admirable  freedom  from  egotism,  pressed 
the  point  that  in  addition  to  the  argument  of  public 
necessity,  they  owed  much  to  their  late  whig  colleagues, 
*who  behaved  so  nobly  and  so  generously  towards  us  after 
Lord  John's  resignation.' 

*  I  have  heard  club  talk  and  society  talk,'  wrote  an  adherent 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  late  one  night  (February  4), '  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  the  main  any  government  containing  good  names  in 
the  cabinet,  provided  Lord  John  is  not  in  it,  will  obtain  general 
support.     Lord  Clarendon  is  universally,  or  nearly  so,  looked 
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on  as  essential.  Next  to  him,  I  think  you  are  considered  of 
vital  importance  in  your  present  office.  After  all,  rightly  or 
1856.  wrongly,  Lord^  Palmerston  is  master  of  the  situation  in  the 
country ;  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  man.  If  the  country  sees 
you  and  Sidney  Herbert  holding  aloof  from  him,  it  will  be 
said  the  Peelites  are  selfish  intriguers.'  The  same  evening, 
another  correspondent  said  to  Mr.  Gladstone :  '  Two  or 
three  people  have  come  in  since  eleven  o'clock  with  the 
news  of  Brooks's  and  the  Reform.  Exultation  prevails 
there,  and  the  certainty  of  Palmerston's  success  to-morrow. 
There  is  a  sort  of  rumour  prevalent  that  Lord  Palmerston 
may  seek  Lord  J.  Russell's  aid.  .  .  .  This  would,  of  course, 
negative  all  idea  of  your  joining  in  the  concern.  Otherwise 
a  refusal  would  be  set  down  as  sheer  impracticability,  or  else 
the  selfish  ambition  of  a  clique  which  could  not  stand  alone, 
and  should  no  longer  attempt  to  do  so.  If  the  refusal  to 
join  Palmerston  is  to  be  a  going  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
a  definite  junction  within  a  brief  space,  that  is  clear  and 
intelligible.  But  a  refusal  to  join  Lord  Palmerston  and  yet 
holding  out  to  him  a  promise  of  support,  is  a  half-measure 
which  no  one  will  understand,  and  which,  I  own,  I  cannot 
see  the  grounds  to  defend.' 

We  shall  now  find  how  after  long  and  strenuous  dubitation, 
the  Peelite  leaders  refused  to  join  on  the  fifth  of  February,  and 
then  on  the  sixth  they  joined.  Unpromising  from  the  very 
first  cabinet,  the  junction  was  destined  to  a  swift  and  sudden 
end.     Here  is  the  story  told  by  one  of  the  two  leading  actors. 

Sunday y  Feb.  4.  —  Herbert  came  to  me  soon  after  I  left  him,  and 
told  me  Palmerston  had  at  last  got  the  commission.  He  consid- 
ered that  this  disposed  of  Lord  Lausdowne;  and  seemed  himself 
to  be  disposed  to  join.  He  said  we  must  take  care  what  we  were 
about,  and  that  we  should  be  looked  upon  by  the  country  as  too  nice 
if  we  declined  to  join  Palmerston;  who  he  believed  (and  in  this  I 
inclined  to  agree),  would  probably  form  a  government.  He  argued 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  was  out  of  the  question ;  that  the  vote  of 
Monday  night  was  against  him ;  that  the  country  would  not  stand 
him. 

No  new  coalition  ought  to  be  formed,  I  said,  without  a  prospect 
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of  stability ;  and  joining  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  would  be  a  new 

foalition.    He  said  he  rather  applied  that  phrase  to  a  junction  with 

Derby.      I  quite  agreed  we  could  not  join  Derby  except  under   j^^' ^^^ 

conditions  which  might  not  be  realised ;  but  if  we  did  it,  it  would 

be  a  reunion,  not  a  coalition.     In  coalition  the  separate  existence 

is  retained.     I  referred  to  the  great  instances  of  change  of  party 

in  our  time ;  Palmerston  himself,  and  Stanley  with  Graham.    But 

these  took  place  when  parties  were  divided  by  great  questions  of 

principle ;  there  were  none  such  now,  and  no  one  could  say  that 

the  two  sides  of  the  House  were  divided  by  anything  more  than 

this,  that  one  was  rather  more  stationary,  the  other  more  movable. 

He  said,  *  True,  the  differences  are  on  the  back  benches.* 

I  said  I  had  now  for  two  years  been  holding  my  mind  in 
suspense  upon  the  question  I  used  to  debate  with  Newcastle,  who 
nsed  to  argue  that  we  should  grow  into  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
liberal  party.  I  said,  it  is  now  plain  this  will  not  be ;  we  get  on 
ver}'  well  with  the  independent  liberals,  but  the  whigs  stand  as 
an  opaque  body  between  us  and  them,  and  moreover,  there  they 
vill  stand  and  ought  to  stand. 

Lord  Palmerston  came  a  little  after  two,  and  remained  perhaps 
an  hour.  Lord  Lansdowne  had  promised  to  join  him  if  he  formed 
an  administration  on  a  basis  sufficiently  broad.  He  wished  me  to 
retain  my  office;  and  dwelt  on  the  satisfactory  nature  of  my 
relations  with  the  liberal  party.  He  argued  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
vas  excluded  by  the  vote  on  Monday  night ;  and  that  there  was 
now  no  other  government  in  view.  My  argument  was  adverse, 
though  without  going  to  a  positive  conclusion.  I  referred  to  my 
conversation  of  Wednesday,  Jan.  31,  in  favour  of  a  homogeneous 
government  at  this  juncture. 

At  half-past  eleven  I  went  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  and  stayed  about 
an  hour.  His  being  in  the  Palmerston  cabinet  which  had  been 
proposed,  was,  he  said,  out  of  the  question ;  but  his  velleities 
seemed  to  lean  rather  to  our  joining,  which  surprised  me.  He 
was  afraid  of  the  position  we  should  occupy  in  the  public  eye  if 
we  declined.  .  .  . 

F^.  5.  —  The  most  irksome  and  painful  of  the  days ;  begin- 
ning with  many  hours  of  anxious  consultation  to  the  best  of 
our  power,  and   ending  amidst  a  storm  of  disapproval  almost 
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unanimous,  not  only  from  the  generality,  but  from  our  own 
immediate  political  friends. 

At  10.30  I  went  to  Sir  James  Graham,  who  is  still  in  bed,  and 
told  him  the  point  to  which  by  hard  struggles  I  had  come.  The 
case  with  me  was  briefly  this.  I  was  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  personal  feeling;  ready  to  see  him  (Lord  Aberdeen)  expelled 
from  the  premiership  by  a  censure  equally  applicable  to  myself, 
and  yet  to  remain  in  my  office ;  ready  to  overlook  not  merely  the 
inferior  fitness,  but  the  real  and  manifest  unfitness,  of  Palmerston  for 
that  office ;  ready  to  enter  upon  a  new  venture  with  him,  although 
in  my  opinion  without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  parliamentary 
support,  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  credit  and  stability 
of  a  government — upon  the  one  sole  and  all-embracing  ground 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  vigour,  and  the  prosecution 
of  it  to  and  for  peace,  was  now  the  question  of  the  day  to  which 
every  other  must  give  way.  But  then  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  if  we  joined  a  cabinet  after  our  overlooking  all  this  and 
more,  it  should  be  a  cabinet  in  which  confidence  should  be  placed 
with  reference  to  war  and  peace.  Was  the  Aberdeen  cabinet 
without  Lord  Aberdeen  one  in  which  I  could  place  confidence  ? 
I  answer.  No.  He  was  vital  to  it ;  his  love  of  peace  was  necessary 
to  its  right  and  steady  pursuit  of  that  great  end;  if,  then,  he 
could  belong  to  a  Palmerston  cabinet,  I  might;  but  without  him 
I  could  not. 

In  all  this,  Sir  J.  Graham  concurred.  Herbert  came  full  of 
doubts  and  fears,  but  on  the  whole  adopted  the  same  conclusion. 
Lord  Aberdeen  sent  to  say  he  would  not  come,  but  I  wrote  to  beg 
him,  and  he  appeared.  On  hearing  how  we  stood,  he  said  his 
remaining  in  the  cabinet  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  that 
he  had  told  Palmerston  so  yesterday  when  he  glanced  at  it.  But 
he  thought  we  should  incur  great  blame  if  we  did  not;  which, 
indeed,  was  plainly  beyond  all  dispute. 

At  length,  when  I  had  written  and  read  aloud  the  rough  draft 
of  an  answer,  Lord  Aberdeen  said  he  must  strongly  advise  our 
joining.  I  said  to  him,  *Lord  Aberdeen,  when  we  have  joined 
the  Palmerston  cabinet,  you  standing  aloof  from  it,  will  you  rise 
in  your  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  say  that  you  give  that 
cabinet  your  confidence  with  regard  to  the  question  of  war  and 
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peace?'  He  replied,  *I  will  express,  my  hope  that  it  will 
do  right,  but  not  my  confidence,  which  is  a  different  thing.' 
*  Certainly,'  I  answered, '  and  that  which  you  have  now  said  is  jg^  ^ 
my  justification.  The  unswerving  honesty  of  your  mind  has 
saved  us.  Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  in  your  posi- 
tion at  the  moment  would  have  said,  "  Oh  yes,  I  shall  express 
my  confidence."  But  you  would  not  deviate  an  inch  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.' 

Herbert  and  I  went  to  my  house  and  despatched  our  answers. 
Now  began  the  storm.  Granville  met  us  driving  to  Newcastle. 
Sorry  beyond  expression ;  he  almost  looked  displeased,  which  for 
him  is  much.  Newcastle:  I  incline  to  think  you  are  wrong. 
Canning:  My  impression  is  you  are  wrong.  Various  letters 
streaming  in,  all  portending  condemnation  and  disaster.  Herbert 
became  more  and  more  uneasy. 

Feb.^, — The  last  day  I  hope  of  these  tangled  records;  in 
which  we  have  seen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lesser  sacrifice,  one 
more  noble  victim  struck  down,  and  we  are  set  to  feast  over  the 
remains.     The  thing  is  bad  and  the  mode  worse. 

Arthur  Gordon  came  early  in  the  day  with  a  most  urgent  letter 
from  Lord  Aberdeen  addressed  virtually  to  us,  and  urging  us  to 
join.  He  had  seen  both  Palmerston  and  Clarendon,  and  derived 
much  satisfaction  from  what  they  said.  We  met  at  the  admiralty 
at  twelve,  where  Graham  lay  much  knocked  up  with  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety  of  yesterday.  I  read  to  him  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
Palmerston's  letter  of  to-day  to  me.  Herbert  came  in  and 
made  argumeiits  in  his  sense.  I  told  him  I  was  at  tl^  point 
of  yesterday,  and  was  immovable  by  considerations  of  the  class 
he  urged.  Hie  only  secunty  toorth  having  lies  in  nfien;  the  man 
is  Lord  Aberdeen ;  moral  union  and  association  with  him  must 
continue,  and  must  be  publicly  known  to  continue.  I  therefore 
repeated  my  question  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  whether  he  would  in 
his  place  as  a  peer  declare,  if  we  joined  the  cabinet,  that  it  had 
his  confidence  with  reference  to  war  and  peace  ?  He  said,  much 
moved,  that  he  felt  the  weight  of  the  responsibility,  but  that  after 
the  explanation  and  assurances  he  had  received,  he  would.  He 
was  even  more  moved  when  Graham  said  that  though  the  leaning 
of  his  judgment  was  adverse,  he  would  place  himself  absolutely 
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in  the  hands  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  To  Herbert,  of  course,  it  i»i»  • 
simple  release  from  a  difficulty.  Palmerstou  had  told  ranl««... 
I860.  '  Gladstone  feels  a  difficulty  first  infused  into  him  by  UnJkAZ. 
Argyll  and  Herbert  have  made  up  their  minds  to  du  vtu: 
Gladstone  does.'  Newcastle  joined  us,  and  was  in  Herltrn* 
sense.  I  repeated  again  that  Lord  Aberdeen *s  declaration  of  oc> 
fidence  enabled  me  to  see  my  way  to  joining.  •  .  . 

I  went  to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  his  official  room  after  his  rrti.n 
from  Palmerston.  It  was  only  when  I  left  that  rcxim  UmIaj  tt  .* 
I  began  to  realise  the  pang  of  parting.  There  he  stood.  «tr.  a 
down  from  his  eminence  by  a  vote  that  did  not  dare  to  ari>ft  .:- 
own  purpose,  and  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue;  there  he  **.••• 
endeavouring  to  cure  the  ill  consequences  to  the  public  ot  .- 
wrong  inflicted  upon  himself,  and  as  to  the  |x>int  immedut^; 
within  reach  successfjil  in  tlie  endeavour.  I  ventured,  ho»f»': 
to  tell  him  that  I  hoped  our  conduct  and  reliance  on  him  «  • 
tend  to  his  eminence  and  honour,  and  said,  '  You  are  na  * 
be  of  the  cabinet,  but  you  are  to  be  its  tutelary  deity.'. 

I  had  a  message  from  Palmerston  that  he  would  answer  ita«, :  * 
at  night  I  went  up  to  him. 


The  rush  of  events  was  now  somewhat  slackened.    L- 
John  called  on  Graham,  and  complained  of  the  Peelitt-^  * 
having  selfishly  sought  too  many  offices,  alluding  to  ^* 
Canning  had  done,  and  imputing  the  sjnne  to  Canlwell.    i 
also   Aought   they  had   made  a  great    mistake    in  j'li 
Palmerston.     He  seemed  sore  about  Mr.  GlatLitone.  an*! ' 
Graham  that  Christopher,  a  stout  tory,  had   said  tli^: 
Gladstone    joined   Derby,  a   hundred   of   the   {mrty  «-• 
withdraw  their  allegiance.    At  the  party  meetini^  on  Yf)  . 
Lord  Derby  was  received  with  loud  cries  of  'No  Pum\* 
No  papists,'  and  was  much  reprehended  for  asking  GLi  \<  ' 
and  Graham  to  join. 

'I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before,'  Mr.  Gladstone  »r' 
here,  '  that,  during  our  conferences  at  the  admiraltr,  I.  ' 
Aberdeen  expressed  great  compunction  for  having  til'  »* 
the  country  to  be  dragged  without  adequate  cause  into  t 
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war.     So  long  as  lie  lived,  he  said  with  his  own  depth  and    CHAP. 
force,  it  would  be  a  weight  upon  his  conscience.     He  had  y       '  , 
held  similar  language  to  me  lately  at  Argyll  House;  but   MT.4/d. 
when  I  asked  him  at  what  point  after  the  fleet  went  to 
Besika  Bay  it  would  have  been  possible  to  stop  short,  he 
alluded  to  the  sommation^  which  we  were  encouraged  how- 
ever, as  he  added,  by  Austria  to  send;    and  thought  this 
was  the  false  step.     Yet  he  did  not  seem  quite  firm  in  the 
opinion.' 

Then  came  the  first  cabinet  (Feb.  10).  It  did  not  relieve 
the  gloom  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  impressions.  He  found  it  more 
'acephalous'  than  ever;  ^less  order;  less  unity  of  purpose.* 
The  question  of  the  Roebuck  committee  was  raised,  on 
which  he  said  he  thought  the  House  would  give  it  up,  if 
government  would  promise  an  investigation  under  the 
authority  of  the  crown. .  The  fatal  subject  came  up  again 
three  days  later.  Palmerston  said  it  was  plain  from  the 
feeling  in  the  House  the  night  before,  that  they  were  set 
upon  it ;  if  they  could  secure  a  fair  committee,  he  was  dis- 
pf)sed  to  let  the  inquiry  go  forward.  On  this  rock  the  ship 
struck.  One  minister  said  they  could  not  resign  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  because  it 
stood  afKrmed  by  a  large  majority  when  they  took  office  in 
the  reconstructed  cabinet.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  he  'argued 
with  vehemence  upon  the  breach  of  duty  which  it  would 
involve  on  our  part  towards  those  holding  responsible  com- 
mands in  the  Crimea,  if  we  without  ourselves  condemning 
them  were  to  allow  them  to  be  brought  before  another 
tribunal  like  a  select  committee.' 

Dining  the  same  evening  at  the  palace,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
a  conversation  on  the  subject  both  with  the  Queen  and  Prince 
All)ert.  *  The  latter  compared  this  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  France ;  but 
atill  seemed  to  wish  that  the  government  should  submit 
rather  than  retire.  The  Queen  spoke  openly  in  that  sense, 
and  trusted  that  she  should  not  be  given  over  into  the  hands 
of  those  "who  are  the  least  fit  to  govern."  Without  any 
positive  and  final  declaration,  I  intimated  to  each  that  I  did 
not  think  I  could  bring  my  mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  prop- 
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osition  for  an  inquiry  by  a  select  committee  into  the  state 
of  the  army  in  the  Crimea.' 
1866.  Time  did  not  remove  difficulties.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Graham  fought  with  extreme  tenacity,  and  the  first  of  them 
with  an  ingenuity  for  which  the  situation  gave  boundless 
scope.  To  the  argument  that  they  accepted  office  on  recon- 
struction with  the  decision  of  the  House  for  a  committee 
staring  them  in  the  face,  he  replied :  '  Before  we  were  ovt^ 
we  were  in.  Why  did  we  go  out?  Because  of  that  very 
decision  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  language  was: 
The  appointment  of  such  a  committee  is  incompatible  with 
the  functions  of  the  executive,  therefore  it  is  a  censure  on  the 
executive ;  therefore  we  resign !  But  it  is  not  a  whit  more 
compatible  with  the  functions  of  the  executive  now  than  it 
was  then ;  therefore  it  is  not  one  whit  less  a  censure ;  and 
the  question  arises,  (1)  whether  any  government  ought  to 
allow  its  (now)  principal  duty  to  be  delegated  to  a  committee 
or  other  body,  especially  to  one  not  under  the  control  of  the 
crown?  (2)  whether  that  government  ought  to  allow  it,  the 
members  of  which  (except  one)  have  already  resigned  rather 
than  allow  it?  In  what  way  can  the  first  resignation  be 
justified  on  grounds  which  do  not  require  a  second  ? '  He 
dwelt  mainly  on  these  two  points — That  the  proposed  transfer 
of  the  functions  of  the  executive  to  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  respect  to  an  army  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  and  operating  by  the  side  of  our  French  allies,  and 
the  recognition  of  this  transfer  by  the  executive  government, 
was  an  evil  greater  than  any  that  could  arise  from  a  total  or 
partial  resignation.  Second,  that  it  was  clear  that  they  did 
not,  as  things  stood,  possess  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of 
the  House.  '  I  said  that  the  committee  was  itself  a  censure 
on  the  government.  They  had  a  right  to  believe  that 
parliament  would  not  inflict  this  committee  on  a  government 
which  had  its  confidence.  I  also,'  he  says,  'recited  my 
having  ascertained  from  Palmerston  (upon  this  recital  we 
were  agreed)  on  the  6th,  before  our  decision  was  declared, 
his  intention  to  oppose  the  committee.   .•  .  .' 

Graham   did    not   feel   disposed   to   govern   without  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  be  responsible 
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for  the   granting  of   a  committee  which  the   cabinet  had   CHAP, 
unanimously  felt  to  be  unprecedented,  unconstitutional,  and  ^  ^^  j 
dangerous.    Lord  Palmerston  met  all  this  by  a  strong  practical   j^  ^ 
clincher.    He  said  that  the  House  of  Ct)mmons  was  becoming 
unruly  from   the  doubts  that  had  gone  abroad   as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  government  with  respect  to 'the  committee; 
that  the   House  was  determined  to  have  it ;    that  if  they 
opposed    it   they  should    be    beaten    by   an   overwhelming 
majority ;   to  dissolve  upon  it  would  be  ruinous ;  to  resign  a 
fortnight  after  taking  office  would  make  them  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  country. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  Herbert,  and  Graham  then  resigned.  Of 
the  Peelite  group  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Canning  remained. 

Fth.  22. — After  considering  various  aiYes,  we  determined  to 
ask  the  Manchester  school  to  yield  us,  at  any  rate  for  to-morrow, 
the  old  place  devoted  to  ex-ministers.^  Sir  J.  Graham  expressed 
Lis  wish  to  begin  the  affair,  on  the  proposal  of  the  first  name  [of 
the  committee]. 

Cardwell  came  at  4  to  inform  me  that  he  had  declined  to  be  my 
successor ;  and  showed  me  his  letter,  which  gave  as  his  reason  dis- 
inclination to  step  into  the  cabinet  over  the  bodies  of  his  friends. 
It  seems  that  Palmerston  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  assists  him, 
sent  Canning  to  Lord  Aberdeen  to  invoke  his  aid  with  Cardwell  and 
prevail  on  him  to  retract.  But  Lord  Aberdeen,  though  he  told 
Canning  that  he  disapproved  (at  variance  here  with  what  Graham 
and  I  considered  to  be  his  tone  on  Monday,  but  agreeing  with  a 
note  he  wrote  in  obscure  terms  the  next  morning),  said  he  could 
not  make  such  a  request  to  Cardwell,  or  again  play  the  peculiar 
part  he  had  acted  a  fortnight  ago.  The  cabinet  on  receiving 
Cardwell's  refusal  were  at  a  deadlock.  Application  was  to  be 
made,  or  had  been  made,  to  Sir  Francis  Baring,  but  it  seems 
that  he  is  reluctant ;  he  is,  however,  the  best  card  they  have  to 
play. 

Fe6.  28. —  On  Sunday,  Sir  George  Lewis  called  on  me,  and 

^  On   Feb.   23,   he  writes   to  Mr.  and    comparisons    which    we    could 

Hayter,  the  povernment  whip :  *  We  hardly  otherwise  have  escaped  ;   and 

iiave  arranged  to  sit  in  the  orthodox  Bright  and  his  friends  agreed  to  give 

ex-ministers'     place     to-night,     i.e.  it  iis.    Mi^ht  I  trust  to  your  kindness 

■second  bench  immediately  below  the  to  have  some  cards  put  in  the  place 

jcangway.     This  avoids  constructions  for  us  before  prayers  ? ' 
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BOOK    said  my  office  had  been  offered  him.    This  was  after  being  lefus*-; 

^  '  J  by  Cardwell  and  Baring.  He  asked  my  advice  as  to  arcepiinc  • 
1355  This  I  told  him  I  could  not  give.  He  asked  if  I  would  asidst  h.i: 
with  information  in  case  of  his  accepting.  I  answtved  that  :• 
might  command  me  precisely  as  if  instead  of  resigning  I  had  or  y 
removed  to  another  department.  I  then  went  over  S4>ine  of  ti' 
matters  needful  to  be  made  known.  On  Tuesday  he  cam^  art- 
acquainted  me  with  his  acceptance,  and  told  me  he  had  1«»: 
mainly  influenced  by  my  promise.* 

This  day  at  a  quarter  to  three  I  attended  at  the  palace  t. 
resign  the  seals,  and  had  an  audience  of  about  twenty  minute 
The  Queen,  in  taking  them  over,  was  pleased  to  say  that  *:• 
received  them  with  great  pain.  I  answered  that  the  dert*i»- 
which  had  required  me  to  surrender  them  had  been  the  m  •  * 
painful  effort  of  my  public  life.  The  Queen  said  she  wa^  afn  . 
on  Saturday  night  [Feb.  17,  when  he  had  dined  at  the  pai^*-. 
from  the  language  I  then  used  that  this  was  about  to  ha^*;*'. 
I  answered  that  we  had  then  already  had  a  discussion  ia  u.* 
cabinet  which  pointed  to  this  result,  and  that  I  spoke  as  I  ■:  .. 
because  I  thought  that  to  have  no  reserve  whatever  with  W< 
was  the  first  duty  of  all  those  who  had  the  honour  and  ha.- 
piness  of  being  her  servants.  I  trusted  H.^L  would  beli'*- 
that  we  had  all  been  governed  by  no  other  desire  than  ^>  : 
what  was  best  for  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  the  cmuit*' 
H.M.  expressed  her  confidence  of  this,  and  at  no  time  thiv^u.:*- 
out  the  conversation  did  she  in  any  manner  indicate  an  opiu.  . 
that  our  decision  had  been  wrong.  She  spoke  of  the  didj« .:.:  • 
of  making  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  government  in  'i' 
present  state  of  things,  and  I  frankly  gave  my  opinion  u>  H  X 
that  she  would  have  little  peace  or  comfort  in  these  uur.'-* 
until  parliament  should  have  returned  to  its  old  organiaat:it. 
two  political  parties;  that  at  present  we  were  in  a  fal»e  lo- 
tion, and  that  both  sides  of  the  House  were  demoralised— :'• 
ministerial  side  overcharged  with  an  excess  of  official  m«-n.  -^ 
the  way  stopped  up  against  expectants,  which  led  to  subdiv:? 

^  While    Lcwifl   went    to    the    ex-  come  back  to  the  cabins  mn !  *  » 

chequer,  Sir  Charles  Wood  succeeded  the  eolonial  office,  which  Sir  t>  v 

Graham  at  the  a<lininilty,  Lord  .Fohn,  Grey  had  left  for  the   bmn^    ^* 

then  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  agreed  to  where  he  succeeded  Pahuersine. 
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jealousy,  and  intrigue;  the  opposition  bo  weak  in  persons  having  CHAP. 
espericDce  of  affairs  as  to  be  scarcely  within  the  chances  of  office,  ^  *  > 
and  consequently  made  reckless  by  acting  without  keeping  it  in  ^x.  46. 
riew;  yet  at  the  same  time,  the  party  continued  and  must  con- 
tinne  to  exist,  for  it  embodied  one  of  the  great  fundamental 
elements  of  English  society.  The  experiment  of  coalition  had 
been  tried  with  remarkable  advantage  under  a  man  of  the  re- 
markable wisdom  and  powers  of  conciliation  possessed  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  one  in  entire  possession  too  of  H.M.'s  confidence. 
They  intimated  that  there  were  peculiar  disadvantages,  too, 
evidently  meaning  Lord  J.  Kussell.  I  named  him  in  my  answer, 
and  said  I  thought  that  even  if  he  had  been  steady,  yet  the 
divisions  of  the  ministerial  party  would  a  little  later  have 
brought  about  our  overthrow.^  H.M.  seeming  to  agree  in  my 
main  position,  as  did  the  Prince,  asked  me:  But  when  will 
parliament  return  to  that  state?  I  replied  I  grieved  to  say 
that  I  perceived  neither  the  time  when,  nor  the  manner  how, 
that  result  is  to  come  about;  but  until  it  is  reached,  I  fear 
that  y.M.  will  pass  through  a  period  of  instability  and  weak- 
ness as  respects  the  executive.  She  observed  that  the  prospect 
is  not  agreeable.  I  said,  True,  madam,  but  it  is  a  great  consolation 
that  all  these  troubles  are  upon  the  surface,  and  that  the  throne 
has  for  a  long  time  been  gaining  and  not  losing  stability  from  year  to 
year.  I  could  see  but  one  danger  to  the  throne,  and  that  was  from 
encroachments  by  the  House  of  Commons.  No  other  body  in  the 
country  was  strong  enough  to  encroach.  This  was  the  considera- 
tion which  had  led  my  resigning  colleagues  with  myself  to  abandon 
office  that  we  might  make  our  stand  against  what  we  thought  a 
formidable  invasion.  ...  I  thought  the  effect  of  the  resistance 
was  traceable  in  the  good  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  last 
ni^'ht,  when  another  attempt  at  encroachment  was  proposed  and 
firmly  repelled.  ...  I  expressed  my  comfort  at  finding  that  our 
motives  were  so  graciously  appreciated  by  H.M.  and  withdrew. 

Loud  was  the  public  outcry.  All  the  censure  that  had 
been  foretold  in  case  they  should  refuse  to  join,  fell  with 
double  force  upon  them  for  first  joining  and  then  seceding, 

^This  aeenis  to  contradict  the  proposition  in  the  article  on  Greville  In 
tiie  Eng,  Hit.  Bev,  of  1887. 
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Lord  Clarendon  pronounced  their  conduct  to  be  actuai'.; 
worse  and  more  unpatriotic  than  Lord  John's.     The  del:;:!.: 
1865.     ^^  Brooks's  Club  was  uproarious,  for  to  the  whigs  the  Yv*-. 
ites  had  always  been  odious,  and  they  had  been  extrvn^- 
sorry  when  Palmerston  asked  them  to  join  his  governmf n: 
For  a  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  only  a  degree  less  unpopuUr . 
the  country  than  Cobden  and  Bright  themselves.    The  news- 
papers declared  that  Gladstone's  epitaph  over  the  AbenU** 
administration  might  be  applied  with  peculiar  force  to  1..* 
own  fate.     The  short  truth  seems  to  be  that  Graham,  (lUi- 
stone,  and  Palmerston  were  none  of  them  emphatic  or  explit.t 
enough  beforehand  on  the  refusal  of  the  committee  when  i: ' 
government  was  formed,  though  the  intention  to  refuse  n*- 
no  doubt  both  stated  and  understood.     Graham  admitt^i 
afterwards  that  this  omission  was  a  mistake.     The  wi>r.i 
would  be  astonished  if  it  knew  how  often  in  the  pressunr   * 
great  affairs  men's  sight  proves  short.     After  the  langru.* 
used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  about  the  inquiry,  we  cannot  w<ir.«.  - 
that  he  should  have  been  slow  to  acquiesce.     The  result  ■ 
time  entirely  justified  his  description  of  the  Sebastop<»l  t-  . 
mittee.*     But  right  as  was  his  judgment  on  the  meriUs.  }-' 
the   case  was   hardly  urgent   enough  to  make   withdra*.' . 
politic  or  wise.     Idle  gossip  long  prevailed,  that  Gral.i 
could  not  forgive  Palmerston  for  not  having  (as  he  thou^': : 
helped  to  defend  him  in  the  matter  of  opening  Mazz.:   • 
letters ;  that  from  the  first  he  was  bent  on  overthrowing  :  ■ 
new  minister ;  that  he  worked  on  Gladstone ;  and  that  : 
alleged  reason  why  they  left  was  not  the  real  one.     All :. 
evidence  is  the  other  way;   that  Graham  could   not  rt--* 
the  obvious  want  of  the  confidence  of  parliament,  and  t.  ' 
Gladstone   could   not   bear  a  futile   and   perilous    inq  -. 
That*  they  both  regretted  that  they  had  yieldetl   to  «•>  :• 
persuasion  in  joining,  against  their  own  feelings  and  j .  .:• 
nient,  is  certain.     Graham  even  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladsioi.t:  . 
the  following  summer  that  his  assent  to  joining  Palmrr>: 
was   perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  of   his  public   life. 

>  GrerilU,  iii.  i.  p.  246.  on  all   this,   to    be    •d<lTv-^^*»' 

'*  Mr.     Gladstone     projected     and    the  Neapolitan  letters,  to  Lunl  A  • 

partly  executed  some  public   letters    deen. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  case,  the  transaction  gave  a  rude  and  pro- 
tracted shock  to  his  public  influence. 

Lord  Palmerston  meanwhile  sat  tight  in  his  saddle.  When  -fflT.46. 
ihe  crisis  first  began,  Roebuck  in  energetic  language  had 
urged  him  to  sweep  the  Peelites  from  his  path,  and  at  any 
rate  he  now  very  steadily  went  on  without  them.  Everybody 
Umk  for  granted  that  his  administration  would  be  temporary. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  gave  it  a  twelvemontli  at  most.  As 
it  happened.  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  fact,  with  one  brief 
Interruption,  installed  for  a  decade.  He  was  seventy-one  ;  he 
bad  been  nearly  forty  years  in  oflBce ;  he  had  worked  at  the 
admiralty,  war  department,  foreign  office,  home  office  ;  he 
had  served  under  ten  prime  ministers — Portland,  Perceval, 
Liverpool,  Canning,  Goderich,  Wellington,  Grey,  Melbourne, 
Russell,  Aberdeen.  He  was  not  more  than  loosely  attached 
to  the  whigs,  and  he  had  none  of  the  strength  of  that 
aristocratic  tradition  and  its  organ,  the  Bedford  sect.  The 
landed  interest  was  not  with  him.  The  Manchester  men 
detested  him.  The  church  in  all  its  denominations  was  on 
terras  of  cool  and  reciprocated  indifference  with  one  who 
was  above  all  else  the  man  of  this  world.  The  press  he 
koew  how  to  manage.  In  every  art  of  parliamentary  sleight 
of  hand  he  was  an  expert,  and  he  suited  the  temper  of  the 
times,  while  old  maxims  of  government  and  policy  were 
tardily  expiring,  and  the  forces  of  a  new  era  were  in  their 
season  gathering  to  a  head,  ^ 


CHAPTER  VII 

POLITICAL    ISOLATIOK 
(^1855-1866) 

iJKiara  yhp  r6\€futs  iwl  ^iiroU  X'^fi*^'  —  Thuc.  L  Itt. 

.  War  is  the  last  thing  in  all  the  world  to  go  aooordiog  U  pto- 
gramme. 

Statesmen  are  invincibly  slow  to  learn  the  leBSon  {.a: 
by  Thucydides  long  centuries  ago  into  the  month  of  ti* 
jg^g  Athenian  envoys  at  Sparta,  and  often  repeated  in  the  saar 
immortal  pages,  that  war  defies  all  calculations,  and  if  it  br 
protracted  comes  to  be  little  more  than  mere  matter  <•: 
chance,  over  which  the  combatants  have  no  control.  A 
thousand  times  since  has  history  proved  this  to  be  try 
Policy  is  mastered  by  events  ;  unforeseen  sequels  deTtfi^: 
novel  pretexts,  or  grow  into  startling  and  hateful  luoc^ 
sities ;  the  minister  finds  that  he  is  fastened  to  an  inexonL.- 
chain. 

Mr.  Qladstone  now  had  this  fatal  law  of  mnndane  thiflr* 
brought  home   to   him.     As  time   went   on,   he   by   raj-  i 
intuition  gained  a  truer  insight  into  the  leading  facta.     H 
realised  that  Mahometan  institutions  in  the  Ottoman  em:.'- 
were  decrepit ;  that  the  youthful  and  vigorous  element> 
European  Turkey  were  crushed  under  antiquated  and  »•  r 
out  forms  and  forces  unfit  for  rule.    He  awoke  to  the  di5qi.   •- 
ing  reflection  how  the  occupation  of  the  Princi|ialitie*  :■ 
been  discussed,  day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  ent.p 
as  a  question  of  the  payment  of  forty  thousand  {M>aDtl<^ 
year  to  Turkey,  or  as  a  violation  of  her  rights  as  suirrx.  ■ . 
but  never  in  reference  to  the  well-being,  happiness,  free*!-' 
or  peace  of  the  inhabitants.     He  still  held  that  the  war  • 
its  origin  was  just,  for  it  had  been  absolutely  neccwarr,  *-> 
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said,  to  out  the  meshes  of  the  net  in  which  Russia  liad  CHAP, 
jntangled  Turkey.  He  persisted  in  condemning  the  whole  ^  ^^^'  ^ 
5one  and  policy  of  Russia  in  1854.  By  the  end  of  1854,  jbt.  46. 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  eyes,  this  aggressive  spirit  had  been 
ixtinguished,  the  Czar  promising  an  almost  unreserved 
icceptance  of  the  very  points  that  he  had  in  the  previous 
August  angrily  rejected.  The  essential  objects  of  the  war 
xrere  the  abolition  of  Russian  rights  in  the  Principalities, 
ind  the  destruction  of  Russian  claims  upon  Greek  Christians 
iiider  Ottoman  sway.  These  objects,  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted, 
irere  attained  in  January  1855,  when  Russia  agreed  to  three 
>at  of  the  Four  Points — so  the  bases  of  agreement  were 
lamed — and  only  demurred  upon  the  plan  for  carrying  out  a 
[>ortion  of  the  fourth.  The  special  object  was  to  cancel  the 
>reponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  No  fewer  than 
leven  different  plans  were  simultaneously  or  in  turn  pro- 
funded.  They  were  every  one  of  them  admitted  to  be 
lubious,  inefficient,  and  imperfect.  I  will  spare  the  reader 
:be  mysteries  of  limitatioil,  of  counterpoise,  of  counterpoise 
mi  limitation  mixed.  Russia  preferred  counterpoise,  the 
lilies  were  for  limitation.  Was  this  preference  between  two 
legrees  of  the  imperfect,  the  deficient,  and  the  ineffective  a 
;ood  ground  for  prolonging  a  war  that  was  costing  the  allies 
i  hundred  million  pounds  a  year,  and  involved  to  all  the 
parties  concerned  the  loss  of  a  thousand  lives  a  day  ?  Yet, 
for  saying  No  to  this  question,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  called 
I  traitor,  even  by  men  who  in  1858  had  been  willing  to 
content  themselves  with  the  Vienna  note,  and  in  1854  had 
been  anxious  to  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Four  Points, 
fn  face  of  pleas  so  wretched  for  a  prolongation  of  a  war  to 
<vhich  he  had  assented  on  other  grounds,  was  he  bound 
to  silence  ?  *  Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,'  he  exclaimed, 
•have  been  the  most  contemptible  effeminacy  of  character, 
if  a  man  in  my  position,  who  feels  that  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  his  country  into  this  struggle,  were 
to  hesitate  a  single  moment  when  he  was  firmly  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  we  might 
with  honour  escape  from  it  ? ' 
The  prospect  of  reducing  Russia  to  some  abstract  level  of 

VOL.  I  —  2n 
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strength,   so   as  to  uphold    an   arbitrary   standard   of   th 
balance  of  power — this  he  regarded  as  mischief  and  chimm 
1866.      Rigtitly  he   dreaded   the  peril   of   alliances  shifting   f:  •- 
day  to  day,  like  quicksands  and  sea-shoals — Austri^i  m  •. 
by  a  hundred  strong  and  varying  currents,  France  dnw  . : 
by  unforeseen  affinities   towards  Russia.     Every  war  «-i 
alliances,  he  once  said,  should  be  short,  sharp,  decisive.^ 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  colleagues  from  whom  L*-  L* 
parted  insisted  that  every  one  of  his  arguments  told  j  i.*t  .. 
logically  against  the  war  in  all  its  stages,  against  the  tir^'t  x 

legitimately  as  the  last.     In  fact,  we  can  never  say  a  { 

sure  aye  or  no  to  questions  of  peace  and  war,  after  the  s^  ■  - . 
has  once  left  the  scabbard.    They  are  all  matter  of  jutii:iD- 
on  the  balance  of  policy  "between  one  course  and  another ;  *:  . 
a  very  slight  thing  may  incline  the  balance  either  way,  r.n 
though  mighty  affairs  should  hang  on  the  turn  of  the  y^^ 
Meanwhile,  as  the  months  went  on,  Sebastopol  still  5t.* 
un taken,  excitement  grew,  people  forgot  the  starting  p..— 
They  ceased  to  argue,  and  sheer  blatancy,  at  all  times  a  {»  n  - 
in  war-time  is  supreme.     Mr.  Gladstone's  trenchant  diair  t. 
had  no  more  chance  than  Bright's  glowing  appeals.    Shr^    . 
and  not  unfriendly  onlookers  thought   that   Graham  aj  . 
Gladstone   were  grievously   mistaken  in  making   comu. 
cause  with  the  peace  party,  immediately  after  quitting  a  f  - 
government,  and  quitting  it,  besides,  not  on  the  issuer 
the  war.    Herbert  was  vehement  in  his  remonstrances.    7 
whole  advantage  of  co-operation  with  the  Manchester  m  '. 
he  cried,  would  be  derived  by  them,  and  all  the  disrv^ .  - 
reaped  by  us.     '  For  the  purposes  of  peace,  they  were  : 
very  men  we  ought  to  avoid.     As  advocates  for  endin^: : 
war,  they  were  out  of  court,  for  they  were  against  boiria'    . 
it.''    If  Gladstone   and   Graham    had   gone   slower*  :L 
friends    said,    they  might    have    preached    moderatt*»D   * 
ministers   and   given  reasonable   advice   to   people  f>i:' 
doors.     As  it  was,  they  threw  the  game  into  the  hau  i« 
Lord  Palmerston.     They  were  stamped  as  doctrinairesi.  - '  • 
what  was  worse,  doctrinaires  suspected  of  a  spice  of  pers* ' 
animus  against  old  friends.     Herbert  insisted  that  th«  M*.  - 
1  See  Appendix.  >  Herbert  to  Oladetone,  Msj  ST.  Xdii 
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Chester  school  *  forgot  that  the  people  have  flesh  and  blood, 
and  propounded  theories  to  men  swayed  by  national  feeling.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  wholly  untrue.  Cobden  and  ^45; 
Bright,  as  everybody  nowadays  admits,  had  a  far  truer  per- 
ception of  the  underlying  realities  of  the  Eastern  question 
in  1854,  than  either  the  Aberdeen  or  the  Palmerston  cabinet, 
or  both  of  them  put  together.  What  was  undeniable  was 
that  the  public,  with  its  habits  of  rough  and  ready  judgment, 
did  not  understand,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  under- 
stand, the  new  union  of  the  Peelites  with  a  peace  party,  in 
direct  opposition  to  whose  strongest  views  and  gravest 
warnings  they  had  originally  begun  the  war.  '  In  Gladstone,' 
Comewall  Lewis  said,  '  people  ascribe  to  faction,  or  ambition, 
or  vanity,  conduct  which  I  believe  to  be  the  result  of  a 
conscientious,  scrupulous,  ingenuous,  undecided  mind,  always 
looking  on  each  side  of  a  question  and  magnifying 
the  objections  which  belong  to  almost  every  course  erf 
action.' 1 

A  foreign  envoy  then  resident  in  England  was  struck  by 
the  general  ignorance  of  facts  eiven  among  leading  politicians. 
Of  the  friends  of  peace,  he  says,  only  Lord  Grey  and  Glad- 
stone seemed  to  have  mastered  the  Vienna  protocols  :  the 
rest  were  quite  astonished  when  the  extent  of  the  Russian 
concessions  was  pointed  out  to  them.  The  envoy  dined 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  table  of  the  Queen,  and  they 
talked  of  Jdilner  Gibson's  motion  censuring  ministers  for 
losing  the  opportunity  of  the  Vienna  conferences  to  make 
a  sound  and  satisfactory  peace.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  him 
that  he  should  undertake  the  grave  responsibility  of  support- 
ing this  motion,  ^because  in  his  opinion  the  concessions 
promised  by  Russia  contain  sufficient  guarantees.  Those 
very  concessions  will  tear  to  pieces  all  the  ancient  treaties 
which  gave  an  excuse  to  Russia  for  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Turkey.'  ^ 

At  all  times  stimulated  rather  than  checked  by  a  difficult 
situation,  Mr.  Gladstone  argued  the  case  for  peace  to  the 

^  Many  Memories,  p.  229.  to  July,   1855,  is    to    be   found   in 

*  Vitzthum,    St.    Petersburg    and  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  iii.  pp.  281- 

London,  i.  p.  170.    A  full  account  of  307. 

these  parliamentary  events  from  May 
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House  during  the  session  of  1855  in  two  speeches  nf  extra  - 
dinary  power  of  every  kind.     His  position  was  perfe*.  • 
1856.     tenable,  and  he  defended  it  with  unsurpassed  force-     F'»r :  ■ 
hour  unfortunately  his    influence  was   gone.     Great  n-r-* 
papers  thought  themselves  saf^  in  describing  one  t>f  t'-- 
performances  as  something  between  the  rant  of  the  faLi* 
and  the  trick  of  the  stage  actor  ;  a  mixture  of  piou.^  gr.- 
and  vindictive  howl,  of  savage  curses  and  dolorou:*   !  - 
bodings  ;  the  most  unpatriotic  speech  ever  heard  witlrr.  • 
walls  of  parliament.     In  sober  fact,  it  was  one  of  thf  t*  • 
or  four  most  masterly  deliverances  evoked  by  the  Crir: 
war.     At  the  very  same  time   Lord  John  Russell  wa.«  *• 
sitting  in  the  cabinet,  though  he  had  held  the  opininr.  t  • 
at  the  beginning  of   May  the  Austrian  proi^owl  ou'j*  • 
have  ended  the  war  and  led  to  an  honourable  peac«».     I 
scandal  of  a  minister  remaining  in  a  government  that  r-  • 
sisted  in  a  war  condemned  by  him  as  unnecessiirj  wx-   • 
tolerable,  and  Lord  John  resigned  (July  !<))- 

The  hopes  of  the  speedy  fall  of  Sebastopol  brightenr-i 
the  summer  of  1855,  but  tliis  brought  new  alarms  to  L  * 
Palmerston.     *  Our  danger,'   he  said  in  remarkable   w 
*  will  then  begin  —  a  danger  of  peace  and  not  a  dansfer  of  v  • 
To  drive  the  Russians  out  of  the  Crimea  was  to  be  no  r 
than  a  preliminary.     England  would  go  on  by   her>^!*. 
conditions  deemed  by  her  essential  were  not  secun^L    -'* 
British  nation  is  unanimous,  (or  I  cannot  reckon   C»' 
Bright,  and  Co.  for  anything."  *     His  account  of  the  j- 
mind  was  indubitably  true.     Well  might  Aberdeen  rv^ .» 
his  friends  that,  with  a  single  exception,  every  treat} 
eluded  at  the  termination  of  our  great  wars  had  been  ?•  ^" ' 
tised  as  humiliating  and  degrading,  ignominious,  holln.%-  •• 
unsafe.     He  cited  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  the  f*?*.i  t 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in   1748,  the  peace   of  Paris  in   17«»',  * 
peace  of  Versailles  in  1783,  and  the  peace  of  Amiens  ir.  1*  ' 
The  single  exception  was  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1*^14. 
would  have  been  difficult  in  this  case,  he  said,  for  jicitr,  *  - 
or  faction  to  discover  humiliation  'in  a  treaty  dictAt<<i  •' 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army  in  the  capital  of  the  ent- m}  ' 
1  Ashley,  U.  pp.  S20,  820, 
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Wliile  the  storm  was  raging,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  way    CHAP, 
with  his  family  to  Penmaenmawr,  whence  he  writes  to  Lord  ^  ^^^'  ^ 
Aberdeen  C^^g-  9)  •  '  ^^  was  a  charitable  act  on  your  part  to   jg^  4^5 
write  to  me.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  one  is  not  the 
greatest  scoundrel  on  earth,  when  one  is  assured  of  it  from 
all  sides  on  such  excellent  authority,  ...    I  am  busy  reading 
Homer  about  the  Sebastopol  of  old  time,  and  all  manner  of 
other  fine  fellows.'    In  another  letter   of   the   same  time, 
written  to  Sir  Walter  James,  one  of  the  most  closely  attached 
of  all  his  friends,  he  strikes  a  deeper  note  :  — 

Sept,  17.  —  If  I  say  I  care  little  for  such  an  attack  you  will 
perhaps  think  I  make  little  of  sympathy  like  yours  and  Lord 
Hardinge's,  but  such,  I  beg  you  and  him  to  believe,  is-  not  the 
case.  Public  life  is  full  of  snares  and  dangers,  and  I  think  it  a 
fearful  thing  for  a  Christian  to  look  forward  to  closing  his  life  in 
the  midst  of  its  (to  me  at  least)  essentially  fevered  activity.  It 
has,  however,  some  excellent  characteristics  in  regard  to  mental 
and  even  spiritual  discipline,  and  among  these  in  particular  it 
absolutely  requires  the  habits  of  resisting  temper  and  of  sup- 
pressing pain.  I  never  allow  myself,  in  regard  to  my  public  life, 
to  realise,  t.e.  to  dwell  upon,  the  fact  that  a  thing  is  painful. 
Indeed  life  has  no  time  for  such  broodings :  neither  in  session  nor 
recess  is  the  year,  the  day,  or  the  hour  long  enough  for  what  it 
brings  with  it.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  case  in  which  it  was  so 
little  diflRcult  to  pass  over  and  make  little  of  a  personal  matter : 
for  if  indeed  it  be  true,  as  I  fear  it  is,  that  we  have  been  com- 
mitting grave  errors,  that  those  errors  have  cost  many  thousands 
of  lives  and  millions  of  money,  and  that  no  glare  of  success  can 
fffeetually  hide  the  gloom  of  thickening  complications,  the  man 
who  can  be  capable  of  weighing  his  own  fate  and  prospects  in  the 
midst  of  such  contingencies  has  need  to  take  a  lesson  from  the 
l)riYate  soldier  who  gives  his  life  to  his  country  at  a  shilling 
a  day. 

'  We  are  on  our  way  back,'  he  writes  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, *  after  a  month  of  sea-bathing  and  touring  among 
the  Webh  mountains.  Most  of  my  time  is  taken  up  with 
Homer  and  Homeric  literature,  in  which  I  am  immersed 
with  great  delight  up  to  my  ears  ;  perhaps  I  should  say  out 
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of  my  depth.'  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  the  men  whom  the 
agitations  of  politics  can  never  submerge.  Political  interests 
3^  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  a  very  serious  part  of  life  ;  but 
they  took  their  place  with  other  things,  and  were  never 
suffered,  as  in  narrower  natures  sometimes  happens,  to  blot 
out  ^  stars  and  orbs  of  sun  and  moon '  from  the  spacious 
firmament  above  us.  He  now  found  a  shelter  from  the 
intensity  of  the  times  in  the  systematic  production  of  his 
book  on  Homer,  a  striking  piece  of  literature  that  became 
the  most  definite  of  his  pursuits  for  two  years  or  more. 
His  children  observed  that  he  never  lounged  or  strolled 
upon  the  shore,  but  when  the  morning's  labour  was  over  — 
and  nothing  was  ever  allowed  to  break  or  mutilate  the  daily 
spell  of  serious  work  —  he  would  stride  forth  staff  in  hand, 
and  vigorously  breast  the  steepest  bluffs  and  hills  that  he 
could  find.  This  was  only  emblematic  of  a  temperament 
to  which  the  putting  forth  of  power  was  both  necessity  and 
delight.    The  only  rest  he  ever  knew  was  change  of  effort. 

While  he  was  on  the  Welsh  coast  Sebastopol  fell,  after 
a  siege  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  days.  Negotiations  for 
peace  were  opened  tolerably  soon  afterwards,  ending,  after 
many  checks  and  diplomatic  difficulties,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (March  30,  1856),  as  to  which  I  need  only  remind 
the  reader,  with  a  view  to  a  future  incident  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
history,  that  the  Black  Sea  was  neutralised,  and  all  war- 
ships of  every  nation  excluded  from  its  waters.  Three 
hundred  thousand  men  had  perished.  Countless  treasure 
had  been  flung  into  the  abyss.  The  nation  that  had  won  its 
last  victory  at  Waterloo  did  not  now  enhance  the  glory  of  its 
arms,  nor  the  power  of  its  diplomacy,  nor  the  strength  of 
any  of  its  material  interests.  It  was  our  French  ally  who 
profited.  The  integrity  of  Turkey  was  so  ill  confirmed  that 
even  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  the  question  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities  was  raised  in  a  form  that  in  a  couple  of  years 
reduced  Turkish  rule  over  six  millions  of  her  subjects  to  the 
shadow  of  smoke.  Of  the  confidently  promised  reform  of 
Mahometan  dominion  there  was  never  a  beginning  nor  a  sign. 
The  vindication  of  the  standing  European  order  proved  so 
ineffectual  that  the  Crimean  war  was  only  the  sanguinary 
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1.^  tea  vast  subversion  of  the  whole  system  of  European    CHAP. 

VII. 


I 


n. 

■  >dier  interests  now  came  foremost  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ill.  The  old  ground  so  constantly  travelled  over  since  the 
fii  of  Peel  was  for  three  years  to  come  traversed  again 
ii  fatiguing  iteration.  In  the  spring  of  1856  Lord  Derby 
i-ated  the  overtures  that  he  had  made  in  specific  form  in 

■^U  and  in  1855.  The  government  was  weak,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
>:«ue  had  predicted  that  it  would  be.  Lord  Derby  told  Sir 
^Villiam  Heathcote,  through  whom  he  and  Mr.  Gl<vdstone  com- 
municated, that  as  almost  any  day  it  might  be  overturned, 
[iiid  he  might  be  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  ^le  was  bound  to  see 
what  strength  he  might  rely  upon,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
know  what  were  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  on  the  possibility  of 
co-operation.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  relations  with 
other  members  of  the  Peel  government  who  had  also  been 
in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen  ?  Did  they  systematically 
communicate?  Were  they  a  party?  Did  they  intend  to 
hold  and  to  act  together  ?  These  questions  were  soon 
answered  :  — 

On  the  first  point,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  you  cannot  better 
describe  my  views  for  present  purposes  than  by  saying  that 
they  are  much  like  Lord  Derby's  own  as  I  understand  them  — 
tliere  was  nothing  in  them  to  prevent  a  further  consideration  of 
the  subject,  if  public  affairs  should  assume  such  a  shape  as  to 
recomraend  it.  On  the  second,  I  said  Graham,  Herbert,  Cardwell, 
and  I  communicated 'together  habitually  and  confidentially;  that 
we  did  not  seek  to  act,  but  rather  eschewed  acting,  as  a  party ; 
that  our  habits  of  communication  were  founded  upon  long  political 
association,  general  agreement,  and  personal  friendship ;  that  they 
were  not,  however,  a  covenant  for  the  future,  but  a  natural 
growth  and  result  of  the  past. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  with  a  new  and  rather  startling 
conclusion  the  old  story  of  the  Peelite  responsibility  for  the 
broken  and  disorganised  state  of  the  House  of  Commons:  — 

We,  the  friends  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  were  a  main  cause  of  dis- 
imion  and  weakness  in  the  executive  government,  and  must  be  so, 
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from  whiobever  side  the  govermnent  were  formed,  00  long  as  «• 
were  not  absolutely  incorporated  into  one  or  the  other  of  tb#  tv 
1866.     gre^*  parties.     For  though  we  had  few  positively  and  reguL.r 
following  U89  yet  we  had  indirect  relations  with  others  uq  c^  '- 
sides  of  the  House,  which  tended  to  relax,  and  so  far  disabl*-,  p:.-: 
connections,  and  our  existence  as  a  section  encouraged  tL«  t  .- 
mation  of  other  sections  all  working  with  similar  effi9et».    . 
carried  my  feeling  individually  so  far  upon  the  subject  aA  t-vci. : 
be  ready,  if  I  had  to  act  alone,  to  surrender  my  seat  in  parliAiA.'-.*. 
rather  than  continue  a  cause  of  disturbance  to  any  goveromeu;  - 
which  I  might  generally  wish  well.* 

This  exchange  of  views  with  Lord  Derby  he  fuUy  rei>oft- 
to  Graham,  Herbert,  and  Cardwell,  whom  Lord  Ab*?ni-T. 
at  his  request,  had  summoned  for  the  purpose.      Herl^r. 
doubted  the  expediency  of  such  communications,  and  GrafcA 
went  straight  to  what  was  a  real  point.     *  He  obaerveil  •.  *• 
the  question  was  of  the  most  vital  consequence.  Who  shu :! 
lead  the  House  of  Commons?     This  he  thought  mtu^t  c»«-* 
to  me,  and   could   not   be  with  Disraeli.     I   had   said  xz . 
repeated,  that  I  thought  we  could  not  bargain  Disraeli  •  - 
of  the  saddle  ;  that  it  must  rest  with  him  (so  far  as  we  w-  ■• 
concerned)  to  hold  the  lead  if  he  pleased ;  that  besidrs  =. 
looking  to  it  with  doubt  and  dread,  I  felt  he  had  this  Ti:i: 
and  that  I  took  it  as  one  of  the  data  in  the  case  beforv  u* 
upon  which  we  might   have   to   consider  the   qQe»ti«>Q    ' 
political  junction,  and  which  might  be  seriouslT  affected  :  - 
it.'    Of  these  approaches  in  the  spring  of  1856  nothing  csid^ 
The  struggle  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  w^t  on  with  growiric 
urgency.     He  always  protested  that  he  never  at  any  tirr 
contemplated  an  isolated  return  to  the  conservatire  raiu.v 
but  'reunion  of  a  body  with  a  body.' 

Besides  his  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  neon- 
structiou  of  the  party  system,  he  had  two  other  hijfh  rt^I*'-*. 
aims.  The  commanding  position  that  had  first  been  ir 
in  the  objects  of  his  fictivity  by  the  church,  then*  for  a  i.  -• 
siderable  space,  by  the  colonies,  was  now  filled  by  finance.  .V- 
he  put  it  in  a  letter  to  his  sympathetic  brother  Robertson :  r 
1  Memo.  April  17,  1860. 
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saw  two  cardinal  subjects  for  the  present  moment  in  public    CHAP. 
affairs,  a  rational  and  pacific  foreign  policy,  and  second,  the  y  y 

due  reduction  in  our  establishments,  economy  in  adminis-  ^£,.  47, 
tration,  and  finance  to  correspond.  In  1853  he  had,  as  he 
believed,  given  financial  pledges  to  the  country.  These 
pledges  were  by  the  present  ministers  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  They  were  incompatible  with  Palmerston's  spirit 
of  foreign  policy.  His  dutj%  then,  was  to  oppose  that  policy, 
Hud  to  labour  as  hard  as  he  could  for  the  redemption  of  his 
pledges.  Yet  isolated  as  he  was,  he  had  little  power  over 
either  one  of  these  aims  or  the  other.  The  liberal  party  was 
determined  to  support  the  reigning  foreign  policy,  and  this 
made  financial  improvement  desperate.  Of  Lord  Derby's 
friends  he  was  not  hopeful,  but  they  were  not  committed  to 
so  dangerous  a  leader.^  As  he  put  it  to  Elwin,  the  editor 
of  the  Qviarterly:  There  is  a  policy  going  a  begging;  the 
general  policy  tliat  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841  took  ofiice  to 
support  —  the  policy  of  peace  abroad,  of  economy,  of  financial 
eiiuilibrium,  of  steady  resistance  to  abuses,  and  promotion 
of  pi^actical  improvements  at  home,  with  a  disinclination  to 
questions  of  reform,  gratuitously  raised.^ 

His  whole  mind  beset,  possessed,  and  on  fire  with  ideals 
uf  this  kind,  and  with  sanguine  visions  of  the  road  by  which 
they  might  be  realised  —  it  was  not  in  the  temperament  of  this 
bom  warrior  to  count  the  lions  in  his  path.  He  was  only  too 
much  in  the  right,  as  his  tribulations  of  a  later  date  so 
amply  proved,  in  his  perception  that  neither  Palmerston 
nor  Palmerstonian  liberals  would  take  up  the  broken  clue 
of  Peel.  The  importunate  presence  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not 
any  sharper  obstacle  to  a  definite  junction  with  conser- 
vatives, than  was  the  personality  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  a 
junction  with  liberals.  As  he  had  said  to  Graham  in 
November  1856,  'the  pain  and  strain  of  public  duty  is 
multiplied  tenfold  by  the  want  of  a  clear  and  firm  ground 
from  which  visibly  to  act.'  In  rougher  phrase,  a  man  must 
have  a  platform  and  work  with  a  party.  This  indeed  is  for 
sensible  men   one  of  the   rudiments  of  practical  politics. 

1  To  Robertson  Gladstone,  Dec.  16,  1866. 
«  To  Mr.  Elwin,  Dec.  2,  1866. 
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BOOK        Of  a  certain  kind  of  cant  about  public  life  and  office  Mr 
^      •  J  Gladstone  was  always  accustomed  to  make  short  work.    T^- 
1866.     repudiation  of  desire  for  official  power,  he  at  this  time  ir 
always  roundly  denounced  as  ^sentimental  and   mau*!!::. 
One  of  the  not  too  many  things  that  he  admired  in  !>•>: 
Palmerston    was    'the    manly    frankness    of    his    habitu- 
declarations  that  office  is  the   natui-al   and   pnij>er  *pbr> 
of  a  public  man's  ambition,  as  that  in  which  he  can  ni*«' 
freely  use  his  powei*s  for  the   common  advantage   of  i.* 
country.'     *The  desire  for  office,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone.  •-• 
the  desire  of  ardent  minds  for  a  larger  space  and   s(-<  ;- 
within  which  to  serve  the  country,  and  for  access  t«>  m- 
command  of  that  powerful  machinery  for  information  a: 
practice,  which  the  public  departments  supply.       He  ni  -• 
be  a  very  bad  minister  indeed,  who  does  not  do  ten  11:1.— 
the  good  to  tlie  country  that  he  would  do  when  out  of  offi«*. 
because  he    has   helps   and    opportunities   which    multu 
twenty  fold,  as  by  a  system  of  wheels  and  pulleys*  his  i»»»-  r 
for  doing  it.'     It  is  true,  as  the  smallest  of  men  may  ^r**?  — 
and  the  smaller  the  man,  the  more  will  he  make  of  it  —  li.r 
this  sterling  good  sense  may  set  many  a  snare  for  the  ;- . 
tician ;   but  then  even  the  consecrated  affectations  of  f' ' 
public  life  have  their  snares  too. 

The  world  was  not  in  the  secret  of  the  communicati  •-• 
with  Lord  Derby,  but  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of  a  •  *-• 
often  give  to  the  public  a  trick  of  divination.    In  the  mi«i-.  • 
of  December  (1856)  articles  actually  appeared  in  the  pn  '• 
of  the  day  announcing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  at  the  <•;'  • 
ing  of  the  next  session  figure  at  the  head  of  the  op|Kwit: 
The  tories,  they  siiid,  wanted  a  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone  wantr<: 
party.   They  were  credulous,  he  was  ingenious.   Tlie  min*^/ 
in  a  party  must  yield  to  a  majority,  and  he  stood  almost  ' ' 
himself.      He  would  be  a  returned  prodigal  in  the  con5«rr.  i- 
tive  household,  for  unlike  Sir  James  Graham,  he  bad  nr^^* 
merged  himself  in  the  ordinary  ruck  of  liberalism.     A  t  •: 
peer  writes  to  assure  him  that  there  never  was  such  a  ciuL 
for  the  reunion  of  the  party.     Even  the  nobleman  trho  bj- 
moved  Mr.  Gladstone's  expulsion  from  the  Carlton  said  t^ .: 
he  supposed  reunion  must  pretty  soon  come  oflF.    A  few,  p^- 
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under  a  score,  made  a  great  noise,  but  if  Lord  Derby  CIIAP. 
would  only  form  a  government,  the  noisy  ones  would  be  as  ^  '  , 
glad  as  the  rest.  True  —  and  here  the  writer  came  nearer  to  j^^  47 
the  central  difiBculty  — '  Disraeli  ought  at  first  to  lead  the 
Commons,'  because  he  had  been  leader  before ;  second,  he  had 
the  greater  number  of  followers ;  third,  because  on  public 
tn'ounds  he  must  desire  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
exchequer;  and  to  transfer  to  him  both  the  great  subject 
of  finance  and  the  great  prize  of  leadership  would  be  im- 
possible. So  easy  do  flat  impossibilities  ever  seem  to 
sanguine  simpletons  in  Pall  Mall.  Another  correspondent 
has  been  staying  at  a  grand  country-house,  full  of  tory 
company,  and  the  state  of  parties  was  much  discussed  — 
There  was  one  unanimous  opinion,'  he  tells  Mr.  Gladstone, 
that  nothing  could  save  the  conservative  party  except  elect- 
ing you  for  their  leader.'  The  same  talk  was  reported  from 
the  clubs.  '  The  difficulty  was  Disraeli,  not  so  much  for  any 
damage  that  his  hostility  could  do  the  party,  as  because 
Lord  Derby  had  contracted  relations  with  him  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  him  to  disown.' 

Meanwhile  the  sagacious  man  in  the  tents  of  the  tories, 
whose  course  was  so  neatly  chalked  out  for  him  by  sulky 
followers  not  relishing  his  lead,  was,  we  may  be  sure,  entirely 
i^ide-awake,  watching  currents,  gales,  and  puffs  of  wind  with- 
)at  haste,  without  rest.  Disraeli  made  a  bold  stroke  for 
party  consolidation  by  inviting  to  his  official  dinner  at  the 
)pening  of  the  session  of  1867,  General  Peel,  the  favourite 
brother  of  the  great  minister  and  his  best  accredited  repre- 
sentative. Peel  consulted  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  reply  to 
Disraeli's  invitation,  and  found  him  strongly  adverse.  The 
public,  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  views  with  much  jealousy  every 
'hange  of  political  position  not  founded  on  previous  parlia- 
mentary co-operation  for  some  national  object.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone might  have  put  it  on  the  narrower  ground  that 
attendance  at  the  dinner  would  be  an  explicit  condonation 
3f  Disraeli's  misdeeds  ten  years  before,  and  a  direct  accept- 
ance of  his  leadership  henceforth. 

El  win  believed  that  he  had  the  direct  sanction  of  Lord 
Derby  for  a  message  from  him  to  Mr.  Gladstone  suggesting 
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communication.     After  much   ruminating  and   coqmii::'  j 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  (Dec.  13,  1866)  in  suflBciently  cir  * 
1866.     ^^^^  language  to   El  win,   that  though   he  should    not    --^ 
justified   in   communicating   with   Lord    Derby,  coD^ti-:. 
simply  as  a  political  leader  with  whom  he  was  not  in  n  . 
tions  of  party,  yet,  he  proceeds,  *  remembering  that  I  u^« 
once  his  colleague,  and  placing  entire  reliance  on  his  h*»n  ■..: 
I  am  ready  to  speak  to  him  in  confidence  and  without  :- 
serve  on  the  subject  of  public  affairs,  should  it  be  his  dt>ir- 
His  three   friends,  Graham,  Aberdeen,  and    Herbert,  ^'. 
viewed  the  proceeding  with  entire  disfavour,  and  no  i«-uL 
sels  were  ever  dictated  by  sincerer  affection  and  solicit    . 
Your  financial  scheme,  says   Graham,  is  conceived   in  :1 
very  spirit  of  Peel ;  it  would  be  most  conducive  to  n^t;  • . 
welfare ;  you  alone  and  in  high  office  can  carry  it ;  but  .* 
must  be  grafted  on  a  pacific  policy  and  on  a  moderate  >  . 
of  public  expenditure ;  it  is  not  under  Palmerston  that  « . 
blessings  are  to  be  anticipated;    but  then  are  tbtrv  u-  ' 
probable  under  Derby  and  Disraeli  ?     Lord  Aberdeen  t-  •  : 
another  line,  insisting  tliat  to  make  any  sort  of  appna 
Lord  Derby,  after  joining  Palmerston  only  the  previous  y- 
would  be  unjustifiable ;  the  bare  apprehension  of  a  vi  . 
policy  would  be  no  intelligible  ground  for  changing  >. .  - 
more  tangible  reasons  would  be  needed,  and  they  wer^  •• 
too  likely  soon  to  arrive  from  Palmerston's  foreign  {■  . 
Then  a  reasonable  chance  might  come.    Herbert,  in  h;>  i  • 
told  Mr.  Gladstone  that  though  he  might  infuse  vigour  • 
respectability  into  a  party  that  stood  much  in  need  of  ' 
yet  he  would  always  be  in  a  false  position.     *  Your  oyy      • 
are  essentially  progressive,  and  when  the  measures  of  - 
government  must  be  liberal  and  progressive,  the  «.«••::.:' 
will   prefer  the   men  whose   antecedents   and   mott<^^  . 
liberal,  while  the  conservatives  will  always  prefer  a  .'-i 
whose  prejudices  are  with  themselves.'     As  Gmham  :  /.   ' 
to  him  :  '  If  you  were  to  join  the  tory  party  to-morrow. 
would  have  neither  their  confidence  nor  their  real  guo*:  *• 
and  they  would  openly  break  with  you  in  less  than  a  \-  ' 
It  all  reminds  one  of  the  chorus  in  Greek   playa,  m^ 
expostulating  with  a  hero  bent  on  some  dread  deed  of  :< 
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In  the  autumn  of  1866  ecclesiastical  questions  held  a  strong    CHAP. 
place  in  Mr.   Gladstone's  interests.     The   condemnation  of  v        \ 
Archdeacon  Denison  for  heresy  roused  him  to  lively  indigna-    mt,  47. 
tion.    He  had  long  interviews  with  the  archdeacon,  drafted 
answers  for   him,  and  flung  his  whole  soul   into  the  case, 
though  he  was    made  angry  by  Denison's  oscillations  and 
general  tone.     *•  Gladstone  tells  me,'  said  Aberdeen,  'that  he 
cannot  sleep  for  it,  and  writes  to  me  volumes  upon  volumes. 
He  thinks  that  Denison  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  show 
that  his  doctrine,  whether   in  accordance  or  not  with  the 
articles,  is  in    accordance  with  scripture.     And  he  thinks 
the  decision  ought  to  have  been  in   his  case  as  it  was  in 
Gorham's,  that   the  articles   are   comprehensive,  that  they 
admit  Denison's  view  of  the  Eucharist  as  well  as  that  of 
his  opponents.'^ 

His  closing  entry  for  the  year  (1856)  depicts  an  inner 
mood: — 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  few  persons  who  are  so  much  as 
I  am  enclosed  in  the  invisible  net  of  pendent  steel.  I  have  never 
known  what  tedium  was,  have  always  found  time  full  of  calls  and 
duties,  life  charged  with  every  kind  of  interest.  But  now  when 
I  look  calmly  around  me,  I  see  that  these  interests  are  for  ever 
growing  and  grown  too  many  and  powerful,  and  that  were  it  to 
please  God,  to  call  me  I  might  answer  with  reluctance.  .  .  .  See 
how  I  stand.  Into  politics  I  am  drawn  deeper  every  year ;  in  the 
growing  anxieties  and  struggles  of  the  church  I  have  no  less 
[interest]  than  I  have  heretofore ;  literature  has  of  late  acquired 
a  new  and  powerful  hold  upon  me ;  the  fortunes  of  my  wife's 
family,  which  have  had,  with  all  their  dry  detail,  all  the  most 
exciting  and  arduous  interest  of  romance  for  me  now  during  nine 
years  and  more ;  seven  children  growing  up  around  us,  and  each 
day  the  object  of  deeper  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  of  higher 
hopes  to  Catherine  and  me,  —  what  a  network  is  here  woven  out  of 
^1  that  the  heart  and  all  that  the  mind  of  man  can  supply.  .  .  . 
1  Simpson^s  Many  Memories,  p.  288. 
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GENERAL  ELECTION  —  NEW  MARRIAGE  LAW 

(^1S57) 

No  wave  on  the  great  ocean  of  Time,  when  once  it  has  floated  put 
vs,  can  be  recalled.  All  we  can  do  is  to  watch  the  new  fonn  sad 
motion  of  the  next,  and  launch  upon  it  to  try  in  the  mmnoer  ov 
best  judgment  may  suggest  our  strength  and  skill.  — Glaostosib. 

BOOK    In  spite  of  wise  counsels  of  circumspectiou,  Mr.  (Tladst*-!" 

^   ^^'  J  clung  to  the  chances  that  might  come  from  personal  comm  .- 

1867      liication  between  himself  and  Lord  Derby.     Under  pres*Ji.-* 

from  his  friends,  he  agreed  with  Lord  Derby  to  put  off  •. 

interview  until  after  the  debate  on  the  address.     Tbea.th<: 

parliament  met,  they  took  the  plunge.     We  are  now  at  tL. 

beginning  of  February. 

This  afternoon  at  three  I  called  on  Lord  Derby  and  remain*: 
with  him  above  three  hours,  in  prosecution  of  the  corpespood*-!** 
which  had  passed  between  us. 

I  told  him  that  I  deliberately  disapproved  of  the  govemm^i;?  ' 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  was  prepared  and  desirous  to  aid  is  &:• 
proper  measures  which  might  lead  to  its  displacement.     Tho:  - 
strong  were  my  objections  that  I  was  content  to  act  thus  wiib  * 
inquiring  who  was  to  follow,  for  I  was  convinced  that  any  one  » " 
might  follow  would   govern  with   less   prejudice  to   th^  fiu': 
interests.     That  in  the  existing  state  of  public  affairs  I  did  :• ' 
pretend  to  see  far,  but  thus  far  I  saw  clearly.     I  also  told  ':. " 
that  I  felt  the  isolated  position  in  which  I  stood,  and  inde^  ' 
which  we  who  are  called  Peelites  all  stand,  to  be  a  great  «*' 
as  tending  to  prolong  and  aggravate  that  parliamentarr    i  * 
organisation  which  so  much  clogs  and  weakens  the  work::c 
our  government;  and  I  denounced  myself  as  a  public  nuis*: 
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adding  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  my  doctor  sent  me  abroad    CHAP. 

.  ^  ^  VIII 

for  the  session.  ^        \ 

He  concurred  in  the  general  sentiments  which  I  had  expressed^  ^t.  48. 
but  said  it  was  material  for  him,  as  he  had  friends  with  and  for 
whom  to  act,  and  as  I  had  alluded  to  the  possibility,  in  the  event 
of  a  change,  of  his  being  invited  by  the  Queen  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, to  consider  beforehand  on  what  strength  he  could  rely.  He 
said  he  believed  his  friends  were  stronger  than  any  other  single 
section,  but  that  they  were  a  minority  in  both  Houses.  Weak 
in  1852,  he  was  weaker  now,  for  it  was  natural  that  four  years  of 
exclusion  from  office  should  thin  the  ranks  of  a  party,  and  such 
had  been  his  case.  He  described  the  state  of  feeling  among  his 
friends,  and  adverted  to  the  offer  he  had  made  in  1851  and  in  1855. 
The  fact  of  an  overture  made  and  not  accepted  had  led  to  much 
bitterness  or  anger  towards  us  among  a  portion  of  his  adherents. 
He  considered  that  in  1855  Lord  Palmerston  had  behaved  far  from 
well  either  to  Herbert  and  me,  or  to  him.* 

Other  interviews  followed;  resolutions  were  discussed, 
amendments,  forms  of  words.  They  met  at  discreet  dinners. 
*  Nobody,'  Lord  Derby  tells  him,  '  except  Disraeli  knows  the 
length  to  which  our  communications  have  gone.'  Nobody, 
that  is  to  say,  excepting  also  Mr.  Gladstone's  three  personal 
allies ;  them  he  kept  accurately  informed  of  all  that  passed 
at  every  stage.  On  February  13  the  government  presented 
their  budget.  In  introducing  his  plan,  Cornewall  Lewis 
rashly  quoted,  and  adopted  as  his  own,  the  terrible  heresy  of 
Arthur  Young,  that  to  multiply  the  number  of  taxes  is  a 
step  towards  equality  of  burden,  and  that  a  good  system  of 
taxation  is  one  that  bears  lightly  on  an  infinite  number  of 
points.  The  reader  will  believe  how  speedily  an  impious 
opinion  of  this  sort  kindled  volcanic  flame  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
breast.  He  thought  moreover  that  he  espied  in  the  minis- 
terial plan  a  prospective  deficiency  a  year  ahead.  To 
maintain  a  steady  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure,  he 
reflected ;  to  lower  indirect  taxes  when  excessive  in  amount, 
for  the  relief  of  the  people,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  repro- 
ductive power  inherent  in  such  operations ;  to  simplify  our 
1  See  above  pp.  626-S. 
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fiscal  system  by  concentrating  its  pressure  on  a  fev  vrL 

chosen  articles  of  extended  consumption ;  and  to  conciliitr 

1857.     support    to    the    income-tax    by    marking    its    tempi  »r«: 

character,  and  by  associating  it  with  beneficial  chftngei  ;-. 

the  tariff :  these  aims  have  been  for  fifteen  years  the  Libocr 

of  our   life.     By  this   budget  he  found  them  in  pruK-:i' 

utterly  reversed.     He  told  his  friends  that  the  shade  of  IV 

would  appear  to  him  if  he  did  not  oppose  such  plans  «-:::. 

his  whole  strength.     When  the  time  came  (Feb.  3),  't> 

government  was  fired   into  from  all  quarters.     Disraeli  .: 

front;  Gladstone  on  flank;  John  Russell  in  rear.     Disnr. 

and  Gladstone  rose   at   same    time.      Speaker   called   iL' 

former.     Both  spoke  very  well.    It  was  a  night  of  triam{.. 

for  Gladstone.'^ 

There   is  another   note  of  the  proceedings  on  Levai: 
budget :  — 

Saturday,  Feb.  14:.  —  I  was  engaged  to  meet  Graham,  Hen--- 
and  Cardwell  at  Lord  Aberdeen's,  and  I  knew  from  Lord  I>er 
that  he  was  to  see  his  friends  at  noon.     So  I  went  to  him  cc  .., 
way,  first  to  point  out  the  deficit  of  between  five  and  six  millioc3  f  * 
1858-9  which  is  created  by  this  budget,  with  the  augmentatx^^ 
it  in  subsequent  years ;  and  secondly,  to  say  that  in  my  opr^  : 
it  was  hopeless  to  attack  the  scheme  in  detail,  and  that  it  &..>:  • 
resisted  on  the  ground  of  deficit  as  a  whole,  to  give  a  h*j;r 
success.     I  said  that  if  among  the  opposition  there  still  liiif^r^.  • 
desire  to  revive  and  extend  indirect  taxation,  I  must  allow  u« 
the  government  had  bid  high  for  support  from  those  who  tz'-^ 
tained  it ;  that  it  was  the  worst  proposition  I  had  ever  heard  fr  . 
a  minister  of  finance.     At  Lord  Aberdeen's  we  exazainfl^:  v 
figures  of  the  case,  and  drafted  two  resolutions  which  expravr. 
our  opinions. 

The  more  serious  point,  however,  was  that  they  all  wished  r 
to    insist  upon  taking  the  motion  into  my  own    hands;  *■' 
announcmg  this  to  Lord  J.  Eassell  as  well  as  to  Lord  iVr. 
As  to  the  second  I  had  no  difficulty,  could  I  have  aeoeded  t- :  *" 
first.     But  I  did  not  doubt  that  Disraeli  would  still  keep  boi. 
so  much  of  his  notice  of  Feb.  3  as  had  not  been  set  mndt  by  ut 
^  FUUimore's  Discy. 
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budget    I  said  that  from  motives  which  I  could  neither  describe    CHAP. 

VII 
nor  conquer  I  was  quite  unable  to  undertake  to  enter  into  any  ^        '  j 

squabble  or  competition  with  him  for  the  possession  of  a  post  of  jet.  48. 

prominence.     We  had  much  conversation  on  political  prospects : 

Graham  wishing  to  see  me  lead  the  Commons  under  Lord  John  as 

prime  minister  in  the  Lords;    admitting  that  the  same  thing 

wrould  do  under  Lord  Derby,  but  for  Disraeli,  who  could  not  be 

thro>\ni  away  like  a  sucked  orange ;  and  I  vehemently  deploring 

jur  position,  which  I  said,  and  they  admitted,  was  generally  con- 

iemned  by  the  country. 

I  again  went  to  Derby,  as  he  had  requested,  at  five ;  and  he 

told  me  that  he  had  had  with  him  Malmesbury,  Hardwicke, 

Disraeli,  Pakington,  Walpole,  Lytton.     They  had  all  agreed  that 

the  best  motion  would  be  a  resolution  (from  Disraeli)  on  Monday, 

iH^fore  the  Speaker  left  the  chair,  which  would  virtually  rest  the 

question  on  deficit.    I  made  two  verbal  suggestions  on  the  resolu- 

don  to  improve  its  form. 

Late  in  the  evening  Lord  Derby  writes,  enclosing  a  note 
received  at  dinner  from  Disraeli,  *  I  hope  I  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  now  a  complete  understanding  between 
18  as  to  the  move  on  Monday  night.'  *My  dear  lord,'  runs 
ihe  note,  *I  like  the  resolution  as  amended.  It  is  improved, 
i'ours  ever,  D.'  When  Monday  came,  the  move  was  duly 
nade,  and  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  again  fought  side  by  side  as 
:win  champions  of  the  cause  of  reduced  expenditure.  Time 
lad  incensed  Mr.  Gladstone  still  further,  and  he  conducted 
\  terrific  fusillade.  He  recounted  how  between  1842  and 
1853  two  and  twenty  millions  of  taxation  had  been  taken 
)ff  without  costing  a  farthing.  *  A  man  may  be  glad  and 
liankful  to  have  been  an  Englishman  and  a  member  of  the 
Rritivsh  parliament  during  these  years,  bearing  his  part  in  so 
)les8ed  a  work.  But  if  it  be  a  blessed  work,  what  are  we  to 
iay  of  him  who  begins  the  undoing  of  it?  '  The  proposal  of 
he  government  showed  a  gross,  a  glaring,  an  increasing 
leficiency,  a  deficiency  unparalleled  in  the  financial  history 
>f  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  deluding  the  people  and 
rifling  with  national  interests.  It  is  certain  that  no  financier 
)efore  or  since  ever,  in  Cromwellian  phrase,  made  such  a 

VOL.  I  —  2o 
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consoience  of  the  matter,  or  ever  found  the  task  more  thMzl- 
less.^  Great  as  was  the  effect  of  the  close  and  searchmr 
1857  argument  that  accompanied  all  this  invective,  even  M: 
Gladstone's  friends  thought  it  too  impassioned  and  v« 
severe  upon  Lewis,  in  whose  favour  there  was  consequenu* 
a  reaction.  The  cool  minister  contented  himself  w.: 
quoting  Horace's  lines  upon  the  artist  skilled  in  reprodut^j 
in  his  bronze  fierce  nails  or  flowing  hair,  yet  who  fx  • 
because  he  lacks  the  art  to  seize  the  whole.* 

At  the  end  of  February  (1857),  at  a  party  meeting  of  1" 
members,  Lord  Derby  told  his  men  that  the  course  tal* . 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  upon  the  budget  had  been  concerted  w::i 
him  and  had  his  entire  approval ;  spoke  with  ailmiratioz.  • 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  justified  political  union  when  prodncrO  • 
men  finding  themselves  drawn  to  the  same  lobby  by  iden:.:; 
of  sentiment;  and  advised  them  not  to  decline  such  An-* 
sion  of  strength  as  would  place  their  party  in  a  paiiti«>b  :• 
undertake  the  government  of  the  country.  The  new5p&;«  > 
cried  out  that  the  long-expected  coalition  had  at  length  nrx* 
taken  place.  In  their  hearts  the  conservative  managers  «t 
not  sure  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  adhesion  would  not  cost  ;> :: 
too  dearly.  '  He  would  only  benefit  us  b}'  his  talents*  '#*• 
Lord  Malraesbury)  '  for  we  should  lose  many  of  our  m.:- 
porters.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  one  of  our  staomi-^" 
adherents,  told  me  at  Longleat  that  if  we  coalesced  v:i. 
the  Peelites  he  would  leave  the  party,  and  I  rememlirr 
1855,  when  Lord  Derby  attempted  to  form  a  govemnK!  - 
.and  offered  places  to  Gladstone  and  Herbert,  thai  no  .-^ 
than  eighty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  threatcs^. 
to  leave  him.*^  All  these  schemes  and  calculations  wr 
destined  to  be  rudely  interrupted. 


n 

While  he  was  acting  with  Lord  Derby  on  the  one  hi: : 
Mr.  Gladstone  sought  counsel  from  Cobden  on  the  «'.  ■' 
having   great   confidence  in  his  *  firmness  and  integrin^ 

1  The  reader   will    find    a  candid        *  Ar$  Pi>etica,  38-«l 
statementof  the  oontrovrrsy  in  North-        *  Malnicsbury,    JfeMOtfS,   iL    7^ 
cote,  Financial  Policy,  pp.*  306-329.       56-7.     See  abovtt,  p.  631 
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purpose/  and  hoping  for  support  from  him  in  face  of  a  CHAP, 
faint-hearted  disposition  to  regard  Lord  Palmerston  as  a  ,J^^'^ 
magician  against  whom  it  was  vain  to  struggle.  Events  jet.  48. 
were  speedily  to  show  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  more 
magic  at  his  disposal  than  his  valiant  foe  believed.  The 
agent  of  the  British  government  in  the  China  seas  —  himself, 
by  the  way,  a  philosophic  radical  —  had  forced  a  war  upon 
the  Chinese.  The  cabinet  supported  him.  On  the  motion 
of  Cobden,  the  House  censured  the  proceeding.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, whose  hatred  of  high-handed  iniquities  in  China  had 
been  stirred  in  early  days,^  as  the  readei*  may  recall, 
made  the  most  powerful  speech  in  a  remarkable  debate. 
*  Gladstone  rose  at  half -past  nine,'  Phillimore  says  (Mar. 
3),  '  and  delivered  for  nearly  two  hours  an  oration  which 
enthralled  the  House,  and  which  for  argument,  dignity, 
eloquence,  and  effect  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  former 
achievements.  It  won  several  votes.  Nobody  denies  that 
his  speech  was  the  finest  delivered  in  the  memory  of 
man  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons.'  Apart  from  a  rigorous 
examination  of  circumstance  and  fact  in  tlie  special 
case,  as  in  the  famous  precedent  of  Don  Pacifico  seven 
years  before,  he  raised  the  dispute  to  higher  planes 
and  in  most  striking  language.  He  examined  it  both 
by  municipal  and  international  law,  and  on  *the  higher 
ground  of  natural  justice '  — '  that  justice  which  binds 
man  to  man;  which  is  older  than  Christianity,  because 
it  was  in  the  world  before  Christianity ;  which  is  broader 
than  Christianity,  because  it  extends  to  the  world  be- 
yond Christianity;  and  which  underlies  Christianity,  for 
Christianity  itself  appeals  to  it.  .  .  .  War  taken  at  the  best 
is  a  frightful  scourge  upon  the  human  race ;  but  because  it 
is  so,  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  surrounded  it  with  strict  laws 
and  usages,  and  has  required  formalities  to  be  observed 
which  shall  act  us  a  curb  upon  the  wild  passions  of  man. 
.  .  .  You  have  dispensed  with  all  these  precautions.  You 
have  turned  a  consul  into  a  diplomatist,  and  that  meta- 
morphosed consul  is  forsooth  to  be  at  liberty  to  direct  the 
whole  might  of  England  against  the  lives  of  a  defenceless 
^  See  above,  p.  225. 
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BOOK  people.'  Disraeli  in  turn  denounced  proceedings  which 
,  •  J  began  in  outrage  and  ended  in  ruin,  mocked  at  '  No  reform, 
1867.  ^®w  taxes.  Canton  blazing,  Persia  invaded,'  as  the  programme 
of  the  party  of  progress  and  civilisation,  and  reprobated  a 
prime  minister  who  had  professed  almost  every  principle, 
and  connected  himself  with  almost  every  party.  Palmerston 
replied  by  a  stout  piece  of  close  argument,  spiced  by  taunts 
about  coalitions,  combinations,  and  eloquent  flourishes.  But 
this  time  in  parliament  his  slender  majority  failed  him. 

March  3,  '57.  —  Spoke  on  Cobden's  resolutions,  and  voted  in  263- 
247  —  a  di\'ision  doing  more  honour  to  the  House  of  Commons 
than  any  I  ever  remember.  Home  with  C.  and  read  Lord  EUes- 
mere's  Faust,  being  excited,  which  is  rare  with  me.     (Diary,) 

The  repulse  was  transient.  The  minister  appealed  to  the 
constituencies,  and  won  a  striking  triumph.  Nearly  all  the 
Manchester  politicians,  with  Bright  and  Cobden  at  their  head, 
were  ruthlessly  dismissed,  and  the  election  was  a  glorious 
ratification  not  only  of  the  little  war  among  the  Chinese 
junks,  but  of  the  great  war  against  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and 
of  much  besides.  This,  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  not  an  elec- 
tion like  that  of  178-1,  when  Pitt  appealed  on  the  question 
whetlier  the  crown  should  be  the  slave  of  an  oligarchic 
faction ;  nor  like  that  of  1831,  when  Grey  sought  a  judgment 
on  reform  ;  nor  like  that  of  1852,  when  the  issue  was  the 
expiring  controversy  of  protection.  The  country  was  to 
decide  not  upon  the  Canton  river,  but  whether  it  would  or 
would  not  have  Lord  Palmerston  for  prime  minister.  '  The 
insolent  barbarian  wielding  authority  at  Canton  who  had 
violated  the  British  flag '  was  indeed  made  to  play  his  part. 
But  the  mainspring  of  the  electoral  victory  was  to  be  sought 
in  the  profound  public  weariness  of  the  party  dispersions  of 
the  last  eleven  years ;  in  the  determination  that  the  country 
should  be  governed  by  men  of  intelligible  opinions  and 
definite  views ;  in  the  resolution  that  the  intermediate 
tints  should  disappear ;  in  the  conviction  that  Palmerston 
was  the  helmsman  for  the  hour.  The  result  was  justly 
compared  to  the  plebiscite  taken  in  France  four  or  five 
years  earlier,  whether  they  would  have  Louis  Napoleon  for 
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jmperor  or  not.     It  was  computed  that  no  fewer  than  one-    CHAP. 
lixth,  or  at   best    one-seventh,    of    the    most   conspicuous  y        '  j 
nen  in  the  former   House   of  Commons  were   thrust   out.    Mt,\%. 
The  Derbyites  were   sure   that  the   report    of    the   coali- 
ion  with   the    Peelites   had   done  them   irreparable  harm, 
iough  their   electioneering  was   independent.     At  Oxford 
ilr.  Gladstone  was  returned  without   opposition.     On  the 
)ther  hand,  his  gallant  attempt   to   save    the   seat   of   his 
)rother-in-law  in  Flintshire  failed,  his  many  speeches  met 
nuch  rough .  interruption,  and  to  his  extreme  mortification 
>ir  Stephen  Glynne  was  thrown  out. 

The  moral  of  the  general  election  was  undoubtedly  a 
leavj  shock  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  was  fully  conscious 
>f  the  new  awkwardness  of  his  public  position.  Painful 
Aange  seemed  imminent  even  in  his  intimate  relations  with 
jhemhed  friends.  Sidney  Herbert  had  written  to  him  that 
IS  for  Gladstone,  Graham,  and  himself,  they  were  not  only 
broken  up  as  a  party,  but  the  country  intended  to  break 
tlein  up  and  would  resent  any  attempt  at  resuscitation ;  they 
)ught  on  no  account  to  reappear  as  a  triumvirate  on  their 
)ld  bench.  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  discloses  in  some  of  its 
phrases  a  peculiar  warmth  of  sensibility,  of  which  he  was 
Qot  often  wont  to  make  much  display  :  — 

To  Sidney  Herhert, 
March  22,  1857.  —  I  did  not  reply  to  your  letter  when  it 
arrived,  because  it  touches  principally  upon  subjects  with  respect 
to  which  I  feel  that  my  mind  has  been  wrought  into  a  state  of 
sensitiveness  which  is  excessive  and  morbid.  For  the  last  eleven 
vears,  with  the  exception  of  only  two  among  them,  the  pains  of 
{wliti^al  strife  have  not  for  us  found  their  usual  and  proper  coni- 
[•ensation  in  the  genial  and  extended  sympathies  of  a  great  body 
of  comrades,  while  suspicion,  mistrust,  and  criticism  have  flanked 
UB  on  both  sides  and  in  unusual  measure.  Our  one  comfort  has 
^en  a  concurrence  of  opinion  which  has  been  upon  the  whole 
remarkably  close,  and  which  has  been  cemented  by  the  closer 
bonds  of  feeling  and  of  friendship.  The  loss  of  this  one  conifoi-t 
I  have  no  strength  to  face.  Contrary  to  your  supposition,  I  have 
nothing  with  which  to  replace  it ;   but  the  attachments,  which 
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BOOK    began  with  political  infancy,  and  which  have  lived  through  so 
^  J  many  storms  and   so  many  subtler  vicissitudes  will  never  be 

1857.  replaced.  You  will  never  be  able  to  get  away  from  me  as  long 
afi  I  can  cling  to  you,  and  if  at  length,  urged  by  your  conscience 
and  deliberate  judgment,  you  effect  the  operation,  the  result  will 
not  be  to  throw  me  into  the  staff  of  Lord  Derby.  1  shall  seek 
my  duty,  as  well  as  consult  my  inclination,  first,  by  absconding 
from  what  may  be  termed  general  politics,  and  secondly,  by 
appearing,  wherever  I  must  appear,  only  in  the  ranks. 

I  can  neither  give  even  the  most  qualified  adhesion  to  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston,  nor  follow  the  liberal  party  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  very  principles  and  pledges  which  were 
original  and  principal  bonds  of  union  with  it.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  never  have  had  any  hope  of  conservative  reconstruction 
except  (and  that  slender  and  remote)  such  as  presupposed  the 
co-operation  — I  am  now  speaking  for  the  House  of  Commons  only 
— of  yourself  and  Graham  in  particular.  By  adopting  Reform  as 
a  watchword  of  present  political  action  he  has  certainly  inserted  a 
certain  amount  of  gap  between  himself  and  me,  which  may  come 
to  be  practically  material  or  may  not.  If  you  make  a  gap  upon 
this  opportunity,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  novelty  in  political  history : 
it  will  be  the  first  case  on  record  of  separation  between  two  men, 
all  of  whose  views  upon  every  public  question,  political,  adminis- 
trative, or  financial,  are  I  believe  in  as  exact  accordance  as  under 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind  is  possible.  .  .  . 

His  leaning  towards  the  conservative  party  seemed  to 
become  more  decided  rather  than  less.  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
written  to  him  as  if  the  amalgamation  of  Peel's  friends  with 
the  liberal  party  had  practically  taken  place.  '  If  that  be 
true,'  Mr.  Gladstone  replies  (April  4,  1857),  '  then  I  have 
been  deceiving  both  the  world  and  my  constituents,  and  the 
deception  has  reached  its  climax  within  the  last  fortnight, 
during  which  I  have  been  chosen  without  opposition  to 
represent  Oxford  under  a  belief  directly  contrary  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  my  constituents.'  He  saw  nothing 
but  evil  in  Lord  Palmerston's  supremacy.  That  was  his 
unending  refrain.  He  tells  one  of  his  constituents,  the 
state   of   things  ^is  likely  to   end   in    much   political  con- 
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fusion  if  it  is  not  stopped  by  the  failure  of  Lord  Palmerston's  CHAV. 
physical  force,  the  only  way  of  stopping  it  which  I  could  ^  ^^^^'  j 
^ew  with  regret,  foi*  I  admire  the  pluck  with  which  he  -^^  ^ 
fights  against  the  infirmities  of  age,  though  in  political  and 
moral  courage  I  have  never  seen  a  minister  so  deficient.' 
Cobden  asked  him  in  the  course  of  the  first  session  of  the 
new  parliament,  to  take  up  some  position  adverse  to  the 
ministers.  '  I  should  not  knowingly,'  Mr.  Gladstone  replies 
(June  16,  1857),  '  allow  any  disgust  with  the  state  of  public 
a£Fairs  to  restrain  me  from  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty ; 
but  I  arrived  some  time  ago  at  the  conclusion,  which  has 
guided  my  conduct  since  the  dissolution,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  sooner  and  more  healthily  return  to  a  sense 
of  its  own  dignity  and  of  its  proper  functions,  if  let  alone  by 
a  person  who  had  so  thoroughly  worried  both  it  and  the 
country  as  myself.' 

Ill 

This  stern  resolve  to  hold  aloof  did  not  last.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  session  a  subject  was  brought  before  parliament 
that  stirred  him  to  the  very  depths  of  heart  and  conscience. 
It  marked  one  more  stage  of  the  history  of  English  laws 
in  that  immense  process  of  the  secularisation  of  the  state, 
against  which,  in  his  book  of  1838,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  drawn 
up,  with  so  much  weight  of  reading  and  tliought,  a  case  so 
wholly  unavailing.  The  legal  doctrine  of  marriage  had  been 
established  against  the  theological  doctrine  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  famous  act  of  1753,  for  that  measure  made  the 
observance  of  certain  requirements  then  set  up  by  law 
essential  to  a  good  marriage.  A  further  fundamental  change 
had  begun  with  the  legislation  of  civil  marriage  in  1836. 
The  conception  of  marriage  underlying  such  a  change 
obviously  removed  it  from  sacrament,  or  anything  like  a 
sacrament,  to  the  bleak  and  frigid  zone  of  civil  contract ; 
it  was  antagonistic,  therefore,  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
theory  of  divorce.^ 

1  It  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  us,  but  compulsory  in  1792,  divorce 

tenacity  of  custom  against  logic  that  was  banished  from  French  law  from 

in  France,  though  civil  marriage  was  1816  down  to  1884, 
made  not  merely  permissive,  as  with 
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A  royal  commission  issued  a  report  iu  1853,  setting  fori. 
the  case  against  the  existing  system  of  dissolving  marm^^ 
1867.     And  recommending  radical  changes.     In  the  foUowiDz  }^' 
the  cabinet  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  member  inuL-. 
and  introduced  a  bill    substantially   conforming  to   th-^ 
recommendations.     For  one  reason  or  another  it   did  ir 
become  law,  nor  did  a  bill  of  similar  scope  in  1856.     1::  :.- 
interval  of  leisure  that  followed,  Mr.  (iladstone  was  pr>?%<»-. 
perhaps  by  Bishop  Wilberforce,  thoroughly  to  consider  : . 
matter.     With  his  prepossessions,  there  could  be  little  dc:  • 
that  he  would  incline  to  that  view  of   marriage,  and  l 
terms  and  legal  effects  of  loosening  the  marriage  tie,  u: 
the  Council  of  Trent  had  succeeded  in  making  the  grorr 
marriage  law  of  catholic   Europe.     The   subject   was  • : 
peculiarly  calculated  to  interest  and  excite  him.     KelL:. 
and  the  church  were  involved.     It  raised  at  our  own  heAT.i.- 
the  eternal  question  of  renderhig  to  Ca*sar  what  is  C  •  ^^^r  ■ 
and  to  the  church  what   belongs   to   the   church.     I:  ».• 
wrapped  up  with  topics  of  history  and  of  learning.     It  o- 
not  be  discussed  without  that  admixture  of  legality  *• 
ethics  which  delights  a  casuistic  intellect.    Above  alL  it  vc  : 
to  the  root  both  of  that  deepest  of  human  relations,  as-: 
that  particular  branch  of  morals,  in  which  Mr.  Gbd>:  • 
always  felt  the  vividest  concern.     So,  in  short,  beinsr  • :. 
called  upon  for  a  practical  purix)se  to  consider  divorre  ^ " 
the  many  connected  questions  of  re-marriage,  he  was  incv/. 
bly  roused  to  a  fervour  on  one  side,  not  any  less  heated  i 
intense  than  the  fervour  of  the  mighty  Milton  on  the  it- 
side   two   centuries   before.     He    began    operations  hr  ■ 
elaborate  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review ^     Here  be  tr:- 
himself  upon  the  well-worn  texts  in  the  Bible  familiar  tr  f 
readers  of  Tetrachordon,  — if,  indeed,  Tetrachardam  have  v 
readers,  —  with  a  dialectical  acuteness  and  force  that  m 
make   one  wonder  the  more  how  a  mind  so  powerful    ■ 
Mr.   Gladstone's    could    dream    that,   at  that   ttf^   o^  ' 
world,  men  would  suffer  one  of  the  most  far-reaA^Li:c 
all  our  social   problems,  whatever  be   the   right  or  «r': 
social  solution,  to  be  in  the   slightest   degree   affectrl 
1  July  1857.    Keprinted  in  GlMningMy  vt  p.  47. 
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a  Greek  word  or  two  of  utterly  disputable  and  unfixed    CH.AfP. 
signincance.  y  7 

I  may  note  in  passing  that  in  another  department  of  je^,  43^ 
supposed  Levitieal  prohibition — the  case  of  the  wife's  sister — 
he  had  in  1849  strongly  argued  against  relaxation,  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  involve  an  alteration  of  the  law 
and  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  therefore  of 
ihe  law  of  Christianity. *  Experience  and  time  revolution- 
ised liis  point  of  view,  and  in  1869,  in  supporting  a  bill 
le^jalising  these  marriages,  he  took  the  secular  and  utilitarian 
line,  and  said  that  twelve  or  fourteen  years  earlier  (about 
the  time  on  which  we  are  now  engaged)  he  formed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  mass  of  the  community  to  which  we 
must  look  in  dealing  with  such  a  question,  and  that  the 
fairest  course  would  be  to  legalise  tlie  marriage  contracts  in 
question,  and  legitimise  their  issue,  leaving  to  each  religious 
community  the  question  of  attaching  to  such  marriages  a 
religious  character.* 

The  Divorce  bill  of  1857  was  introduced  in  the  Lords, 
and  passed  by  them  without  effective  resistance.  It  was 
supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  nine 
otlier  prelates.  Authorities  no  less  exalted  than  Bishop 
Wilberforce  were  violently  hostile,  even  at  one  stage 
carrying  amendments  (ultimately  rejected),  not  only  for 
prohibiting  the  inter-marriage  of  the  guilty  parties,  but 
actually  imposing  a  fine  or  imprisonment  on  either  of  them. 
This,  I  fancy,  is  the  high-water  mark  of  the  ecclesiastical 
theory  in  the  century.*  Lord  Mahon  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
(iladstone  at  this  date  pictures  Macaulay's  New  Zealander 
being  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  hearing  learned  lords 
and  reverend  prelates  lay  down  the  canon  that  marriage  is 
indissoluble  by  the  law  of  England  and  by  the  law  of  the 
church.  But  who,  he  might  have  asked,  are  those  two 
gentlemen  listening  so  intently  ?  Oh,  these  are  two  gentle- 
men whose  marriages  were  dissolved  last  year.  And  that 
other  man  ?     Oh,  he  was  divorced  last  week.     And   those 

^  House  of  Commons,  June  20, 1840.       *  It  may  be  said  that  the  exaction 
^  Ibid,,  July  20,  1869.     See  also    of  damages  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
Okanings,  ▼!.  p.  60, 
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three  ladies?     Oh,  their  marriages  may  in  all  probabilii}    •• 
dissolved   in   another   year  or  two.     Still  this  view  of  :.• 
1867.     absurdity  of  existing  practice  did  not  make  a  convert. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  came  down  to  the  House  of  Comn  • .« 
Mr.  Gladstone  hastened  up  to  London  in  the  dof^-da}  s^    *  A 
companion  in  the  railway  carriage/  he  wrote  lo  Mrs.  ^iL:- 
stone,  ^more  genial  than  congenial,  offered  me  his  7.»'i. 
and  then  brandy  I     This  was  followed  by  a  proposal  to  sin  >-.  . 
so   that   he   had  disabled   me   from  objecting  on   iiers<:.« 
grounds.'     Tobacco,  brandy  at  odd  hours,  and  the  ne*- 
paper  made  a  triple  abomination  in  a  single  dose,  for  U"-- 
of  the  three  was  ever  a  favourite  article  of  his  consumpt.  . 
In  London  he  found  the  counsels  of  his  friends  by  no  mr,i'.» 
encouraging  for  the  great  fight  on  which   he  was   iuM-' 
They  deprecated  anything  that  would  bring  him  into  dirt- 
collision  with  Lord  Palmerston.     Tliey  urge<l  that  viulr.* 
opposition   now  would  be  contrasted  with  his  past  siJeD  •. 
and  with  his  own  cabinet  responsibility  for  the  very  si'- 
proposal.     Nothing  would  be  intelligible  to  the  public,  L  : 
Aberdeen  said,  beyond  a  '  carefully  nioderate<l  course.'    V*  * 
a  carefully  moderated  course  was  the  very  last  thing  pos^:  • 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  when  the  flame  was  once  kindled,  and    - 
fought  the  bill  with  a  holy  wrath  as  vehement  as  the  m-^- 
worldjy  fury  with  which    Henry  Fox,  from  very  diffen-:* 
motives,  had  fought  the  marriage  bill  of  1753.     The  thouj  ' 
that  stirred  him  was  indicated  in  a  phrase  or  two  to  his  «i: 
at  Ha  warden  :   ^JiUy  31.  —  Parliamentary  affairs   ttre  vcr- 
black;    the  poor  church  gets  deeper  and   deeper  into  t:- 
mire.     I  am  to  speak  to-night ;  it  will  do  no  good  ;  and  t*  ■ 
fear  grows  upon  me  from  year  to  year  that  when  I  fini- 
leave  parliament,  I  shall  not  leave  the  great  question  of  <*: 
and  church  better,  but  perhaps  even  worse,  than  I  found  i*.. 

The  discussion  of  the  bill  in  the  Commons  occupied 
fewer  than  eighteen  sittings,  more  than  one  of  them,  aco  r: 
ing  to  the  standard  of  those  primitive  times,  inordiW' 
long.  In  the  hundred  encounters  between  Mr.  GIjuI*:  . 
and  Bethell,  polished  phrase  barely  hid  unchristian  dr*.'- 
to  retaliate  and  provoke.  Bethell  boldly  taunted  Mr.  GU: 
stone  with  insincerity.     Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  vivacity  ^'J- 
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like  downright  anger,  reproached  Bethell  with  being  a  mere  CHAP. 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  to  the  cabinet  who  ^  ^^^^'  j 
forced  the  bill  into  his  charge ;  with  being  disorderly  and  ^^  43^ 
abusing  the  privileges  of  speech  by  accusations  of  insincerity, 
'which  have  not  only  proceeded  from  his  mouth  but  gleamed 
from  those  eloquent  eyes  of  his,  which  have  been  continu- 
ously turned  on  me  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  instead  of  being 
addressed  to  the  chair.'  On  every  division  those  who 
affirmed  the  principle  of  the  bill  were  at  least  two  to  one. 
*A11  we  can  do,'  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  his  wife,  'is  to  put 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  this,  please  God,  we  will  do, 
Graham  is  with  us,  much  to  my  delight,  and  much  too,  let 
me  add,  to  my  surprise.  I  am  as  thankful  to  be  in  parlia- 
ment for  this  (almost)  as  I  was  for  the  China  vote.  .  .  . 
Yesterday  ten  and  a-half  hours,  rather  angry ;  to-day  with 
pacification,  but  still  tough  and  prolonged.'  An  unfriendly 
but  not  wholly  un veracious  chronicler  says  of  this  ten  hours' 
sitting  (August  14)  on  a  single  clause  :  'Including  questions, 
explanations,  and  interlocutory  suggestions,  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  nine-and -twenty  speeches,  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able length.  Sometimes  he  was  argumentative,  frequently 
ingenious  and  critical,  often  personal,  and  not  less  often 
indignant  at  the  alleged  personality  of  others.' 

He  made  no  pretence  of  thinking  the  principle  of  divorce 
a  vineulo  anything  but  an  immense  evil,  but  he  still  held 
himself  free,  if  that  view  were  repudiated,  to  consider  the 
legislative  question  of  dissolubility  and  its  conditions.  He 
resorted  abundantly  to  what  Palmerston  called  'the  old 
standard  set-up  form  of  objecting  to  any  improvement,  to 
say  that  it  does  not  carry  out  all  the  improvements  of  which 
the  matter  in  hand  is  susceptible.'  One  of  the  complaints 
of  which  he  made  most  was  the  inequality  in  the  bill 
between  the. respective  rights  of  husband  and  wife.  'It  is 
the  special  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,'  he  said, 
*  respecting  the  personal  relation  of  every  Christian,  whether 
man  or  woman,  to  the  person  of  Christ,  that  form  the  firm, 
the  broad,  the  indestructible  basis  of  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  under  the  Christian  law.'  Again,  *  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances  where  the  woman  falls  into  sin,  she  does  so  from 
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BOOK    motives   less  impure  and  ignoble  than  those  of  the 

'  ,   He  attacks  with  just  vigour  the  limitation  of  legal  cnieltv  it. 

1867.  ^^^  ^^s®  ^^  ^'^®  cruelty  of  mere  force  importing  danger  to  lif*-, 
limb,  or  health,  though  he  was  shocked  in  after  yeai^  as  wt-1- 
he  might  be,  at  the  grotesque  excess  to  which  the  doctrin*- 
of  'mental  cruelty'  has  been  carried  in  some  States  of  ii.r 
American  Union.  In  this  branch  of  the  great  controver»\. 
at  any  rate,  he  speaks  in  a  nobler  and  humaner  temper  tliju* 
Milton,  who  writes  with  a  tyrannical  Jewish  belief  in  iL- 
inferiority  of  women  to  men,  and  wives  to  husbands,  tLa: 
was  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  middle  life  slowly  beginning  to  mel* 
away  in  English  public  opinion.  His  second  complaint,  anu 
in  his  eyes  much  the  more  urgent  of  the  two,  was  the  rijjiii 
conferred  by  the  government  bill  upon  divorced  pereons  u» 
claim  marriage  by  a  clergyman  in  a  church,  and  still  nionr 
bitterly  did  he  resent  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  bill  a{K.*r 
clergymen  to  perform  such  marriages.  Here  the  fight  ui^* 
not  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  modifications  were  secured  *• 
the  fruit  of  his  efforts,  narrowing  and  abating,  though  nt-: 
removing,  his  grounds  of  objection.^ 


IV 

Before  the  battle  was  over,  he  was  torn  away  from  tJ- 
scene  by  a  painful  bereavement.  Mrs.  Gladstone  wa«  j: 
Hagley  nursing  her  beloved  sister,  Lady  Lyttelton.  H- 
wrote  to  his  wife  in  the  fiercest  hours  of  the  fight  (11  Carlt-- 
House  Terrace,  Aug.  15)  :  *I  read  too  plainly  in  jour  W;:*: 
of  yesterday  that  your  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  too  is  bea^; 
along  with  yours.  I  have  been  in  many  minds  about  f. 
duty  to-day;  and  I  am  all  but  ready  to  break  the  ba:.«l* 
even  of  the  high  obligations  that  liave  kept  me  here  u  '. 

1  In  republishing  in  1878  his  article  the  proportion  of  divor^  decrrrc  * 

from  the  Quarterly  {Gleanings^  vi.  p.  population  are  both  of   tbrxu    .   « 

106),  hi*  says  his  arguments  have  been  than  they  were  a  few  year«  a^.^     ^- 

too   sadly    illustrated    by    the    mis-  (fladstone    used   to   dvmiY    U»r   ;* 

chievous  effects  of  the  measure.    The  hibition  of  publicity  in  ih«»^  p-^*  -- 

judicial    statistics,    however,   hardly  ings,  until  he  leamVil  the  Mrr»n^  \  •  • 

support  this  view,  that  p<»tition8  for  of  the  president  of   th«»  C«4jn  u- 

divorce  were  constantly  increasing,  the  hideous  glare  of   thU   pn* 

and  at  an  accelerating  rate  of  pro-  acts  probably  m   no  Iniv^iuklcai. 

gression.     In  England  the  proportion  deterrent, 
of  divorce  petitions  to  marriages  and 
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reference  to  the  marriage  bill.     You  have  only  to  speak  the    chap. 
word  by  telegraph  or  otherwise,  showing  that  I  can  help  to  ,^^^ 
give  any  of  the  support  you  need,  and  I  come  to  you.     As    j^^  ^g 
matters  stand  I  am  wanted  in  the  House  to-day,  and  am 
wanted  for  the   Divorce   bill   again   on   Monday.'     Before 
Monday  came.  Lady  Lyttelton  was  no  more.     Four  days 
after  her  death,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  Mr.  Arthur  Gordon 
from  Hagley :  — 

The  loss  suffered  here  is  a  dreadful  one,  but  it  is  borne  in  the 
way  which  robs  death  and  all  evil  of  its  sting.  My  deceased 
sister-in-law  was  so  united  with  my  wife ;  they  so  drew  from  their 
very  earliest  years,  and  not  less  since  marriage  than  before  it, 
their  breath  so  to  speak  in  common,  that  the  relation  I  bore  to 
her  conveys  little  even  of  what  I  have  lost ;  but  that  again  is  little 
compared  to  my  wife's  bereavement ;  and  far  above  all  to  that  of 
Lyttelton,  who  now  stands  lonely  among  his  twelve  children. 
But  the  retrospect  from  first  to  last  is  singularly  bright  and  pure. 
She  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  rare  spirits  who  do  not  need  aflOiic- 
tion  to  draw  them  to  their  Lord,  and  from  first  to  last  there  was 
scarce  a  shade  of  it  in  her  life.  When  she  was  told  she  was  to 
die,  her  pulse  did  not  change;  the  last  communion  appeared 
wholly  to  sever  her  from  the  world,  but  she  smiled  upon  her 
husband  within  a  minute  of  the  time  when  the  spirit  fled. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  SECOND  DERBY  GOVERNMENT 

{1858) 

EzTRAYAGANCE  and  exaggeration  of  ideas  are  not  the 
characteristic  of  either  political  party  in  this  oonntiy.  Both  of 
them  are  composed  in  the  main  of  men  with  En^ish  beans  aod 
English  feelings.  Each  of  them  comprises  within  itself  far  greaxrr 
diversities  of  political  principles  and  tendencies,  than  can  be  noCr-j 
as  dividing  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  one  from  the  iDon> 
moderate  portion  of  the  other.  .  .  .  But  while  the  great  EnglinL 
parties  differ  no  more  in  their  general  outlines  than  by  a  somewhat 
varied  distribution  of  the  same  elements  in  each,  they  are  liable  v>  be 
favourably  or  unfavourably  affected  and  their  essential  character- 
istics unduly  exaggerated,  by  circumstances  of  the  order  that  would 
be  termed  accidental.  —  Gladstone. 

The  turn  of  the  political  wheel   is  constantly  produciiij 

strange  results,  but   none   has  ever  been  more  strikin;:! 

1858.      dramatic  than  when,  on  February  20,  Bright  and  Mtlm: 

Gibson,  who  had  been  ignominiously  thrown  out  at  Mar.- 

chester  the  year  before,  had  the  satisfaotion  of  walking  t 

the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  victorious  tellers  i- 

the   division  on  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  bill  that  ovt:- 

threw  Lord  Palmerston.     A  plot  to  slay  the  French  Eni|»en'r 

had  been  organised  by  a  band  of  Italian  refugees  in  Lend". 

The  bombs  were  manufactured  in  England.     Orsini^s  desij:. 

miscarried,  but  feeling  in  France  was  greatly  excited,  aL : 

the   French   government    formally   drew   attention  at  S:. 

James's  to  the  fact  that  bodies  of  assassins  abused  our  rigi  *> 

of  asylum.    They  hinted  further  that  the  amity  of  the  crowi 

called  for  stronger  law.     Palmerston  very  sensibly  did  n-  - 

answer  the  French  despatch,  but  introduced  a  bill  with  ne'^ 

powers  against  conspiracy.     He  in  an  instant  became  tl 

674 
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most  unpopular  man  in  the  country,  and  the  idol  of  the  CHAP. 

year  before  was  now  hooted  in  the  Park.  ^  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  first  doubtful,  but  soon  made  up  his  ^^  49 
mind.     To  Mrs.  Gladstone  he  writes  (Feb.  17)  :  — 

As  respects  the  Conspiracy  bill,  you  may  depend  upon  our 
having  plenty  of  fight ;  the  result  is  doubtful ;  but  if  the  bill  gets 
iuto  the  House  of  Lords  it  will  pass.  Lord  Aberdeen  is  strong 
against  it.  From  him  I  went  to-day  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  1 
found  Lord  Brougham  with  him.  A  most  interesting  conversation 
followed  with  these  two  wonderful  old  men  at  80  and  86  (coming 
next  birthday)  respectively,  both  in  the  fullest  possession  of  their 
faculties,  Brougham  vehement,  impulsive,  full  of  gesticulation,  and 
not  a  little  rambling,  the  other  calm  and  clear  as  a  deep  pool  upon 
rock.  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  decidedly  against  the  bill.  Brougham 
fKjmewhat  inclines  to  it ;  being,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  says,  half  a 
Frenchman.  [Lord  Lyndhurst  expounded  the  matter  in  a  most 
luminous  way  from  his  point  of  view.  Brougham  went  into 
raptures  and  used  these  words :  *  I  tell  you  what,  Lyndhurst,  I 
ffi.sh  I  could  make  an  exchange  with  you.  I  would  give  you  some 
of  my  walking  power,  and  you  should  give  me  some  of  your 
brains.'  I  have  often  told  the  story  with  this  brief  commentary, 
that  the  compliment  was  the  highest  I  have  ever  known  to  be 
paid  by  one  human  being  to  another.]* 

The  debate  showed  a  curious  inversion  of  the  parts  usually 
played  by  eminent  men.  Palmerston  vainly  explained  that  . 
be  was  doing  no  more  than  international  comity  required,  and 
loing  no  worse  than  placing  the  foreign  refugee  on  the  same 
Tooting  in  respect  of  certain  offences  as  the  British  subject. 
Mr.  Gladstone  (Feb.  19),  on  the  other  hand,  *  as  one  who  has 
perhaps  too  often  made  it  his  business  to  call  attention  to 
the  failings  of  his  countrymen,'  contended  that  if  national 
lonour  was  not  henceforth  to  be  a  shadow  and  a  name,  it 

^  The   portion  within   brackets  is  of  some  of  them.    Once  I  remember 

Tom  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  to  in  the  Peel  cabinet  the  conversation 

Udy  Lyndbunt,  Aug.  31,  18S3,  and  happened  to  touch  some  man  (there 

It  continues:    *I  have  often   com-  are  such)  who  was  too  fond  of  making 

)ared  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  my  own  difficulties.      Peel  said  to  your  hus- 

nind  with  the  five  other  lord  chan-  band,  **That  is  not  your  way,  Lynd- 

!eilors  who  since  his  time  have  been  hurst.**     Of  all  the  intellects  I  have 

ny  coUeaguea  in  cabinet:    much  to  ever  known,    his,    I    think,   worked 

he  diaadTantage  in  certain  respects  with  the  least  friction/ 
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wa8  the  paramount,  absolute,  and  imperative  duty  of  H-r 
Majesty's  ministers  to  protest  against  the  imputation  uj- 1 
1868.  ^®  ^^  favour  for  assassination,  *a  plant  which  is  congvn  - 
neither  to  our  soil  nor  to  the  climate  in  which  we  ii^*-  • 
One  of  the  truest  things  said  in  the  debate  was  Di«ra»  • 
incidental  observation  that  Hhe  House  should  remexo* 
that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  when  thetv  i* . 
quarrel  between  two  states,  it  is  generally  oceasioneu  i- 
some  blunder  of  a  ministry.'  Mr.  Disnieli  perhaps  oc- 
soled  himself  by  the  pithy  saying  of  Baron  Brunnow,  iL 
if  no  one  made  any  blunders,  there  would  be  no  politi.^ 
The  blood  of  the  civia  Momanu$j  however,  was  up,  ai. 
Palmerston,  defeated  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  at  oo.- 
resigned. 

Lord  Derby,  whose  heart  had  failed  him  three  ytri> 
earlier,  now  formed  his  second  administration,  and  xl^-' 
one  more  attempt  to  bring  Mr.  Gladstone  over  lt»  •:• 
conservative  ranks.  Lord  Lansdowne  had  told  the  y-t*. 
that  no  other  government  was  possible,  and  an  hour  li:-: 
he  had  kissed  hands  the  new  prime  minister  applied  lo  y: 
Gladstone.  The  decisions  taken  by  him  in  answer  t»  t:  • 
and  another  application  three  montlis  later,  mark  one  n< 
of  the  curious  turning  points  in  his  career  and  in  iLc  f. 
of  his  party. 

Feb.  20,  1858.  —Dined  at  Herbert's  with  Graham.  We  m '. 
12^,  but  did  not  talk  quite  through  the  crisis.  Palmerst<c  .- 
resigned.  He  is  down.  I  must  now  cease  to  denouiic»>  *-  ■ 
21.  —  St.  James's  morning,  and  holy  communion.  Westmii*-* 
Abbey  in  evening,  when  I  sat  by  Sir  George  Grey.  Fr«  ^' 
James's  I  went  to  Lord  Aberdeen's.  There  Derby's  letter  r^*-^- 
me.  We  sent  for  Herbert  and  I  wrote  an  answer.  Ctri  x . 
arrived  and  heard  it;  with  slight  modifications  it  went.  T' 
case  though  grave  was  not  doubtful.     Made  two  copies  aiwi  *■ 

^  *•  Happily  for  the  roputAtion    of  .  .  .  ranch  as  there  was  to  Iit-?' 

the  House,   but  unhappily    for    the  the  too  radical  Km©  of  hat  o<v  '  • 

ministry,   the  debate  assumed   once  span  ancumentation.    His  thnr  I 

more,  with  Gladstone's  eloquence,  a  periods  were  received  wHh  ts--   • 

statesmanlike  character.     The  fore-  in^r  echoes  of  applaiw.*  —  W-a:.' 

most  speaker  of  the  House  showed  St.  P9$er9burg  amd  LomAuL,  l  ^  i'« 
himself    worthy    of    his    reputation 
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off  before  6  with  S.  Herbert.    We  separated  for  the  evening  with    CHAP. 
the  fervent  wish  that  in  public  life  we  might  never  part.  ^  ^ 

Two  or  three  letters  exhibit  the  situation  : —  -®t.  40. 

Lord  Derby  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

St.  Jameses  Square^  Feb,  21,  1858.  —  In  consequence  of  the  ad- 
verse vote  of  the  other  night,  in.  which  you  took  so  prominent  and 
distinguished  a  part,  the  government,  as  you  know,  has  resigned ; 
and  I  have  been  entrusted  by  the  Queen  with  the  diflScult  task, 
which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  not  to  decline,  of  forming  an  ad- 
ministration. In  doing  so,  I  am  very  desirous,  if  possible,  of 
obtaining  the  co-operation  of  men  of  eminence,  who  are  not  at 
this  moment  fettered  by  other  ties,  and  whose  principles  are  not 
incompatible  with  my  own.  Believing  that  you  stand  in  this 
position,  it  would  afford  me  very  great  satisfaction  if  I  could 
sbtain  your  valuable  aid  in  forming  my  proposed  cabinet;  and  if 
[  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  do  so,  I  am  sure  there  would  be  on 
ill  hands  a  sincere  desire  to  consult  your  wishes,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, as  to  the  distribution  of  offices.  I  would  willingly  include 
Mdney  Herbert  in  this  offer;  but  I  fear  he  is  too  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  John  Russell  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  accept. 

Mr.  Gladetone  to  Lord  Derby. 

10  Oreat  Oeorge  Street,  Feb.  21, 1851.  —  I  arfi  very  sensible  of  the 
mportance  of  the  vote  taken  on  Friday;  and  I  should  deeply 
ament  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  trampled  on  in  consequence 
)f  that  vote.  The  honour  of  the  House  is  materially  involved  in 
finng  it  full  effect.  It  would  therefore  be  my  first  wish  to  aid, 
f  possible,  in  such  a  task ;  and  rememberiug  the  years  when  we 
were  ooUeagnes,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
n  the  fact  of  your  being  the  head  of  a  ministry,  which  would 
ivail  to  deter  me  from  forming  part  of  it. 

Among  the  first  questions  I  have  had  to  put  to  myself,  in  con- 
leqiience  of  the  offer  which  you  have  conveyed  in  such  friendly 
ind  flattering  terms,  has  been  the  question  whether  it  would  be 
a  my  power  by  accepting  it,  either  alone  or  in  concert  with  others, 
o  render  you  material  service.  After  the  long  years  during 
fhichwe  have  been  separated,  there  would  be  various  matters 
voi*  I  —  2  p 
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BOOK  of  public  interest  requiring  to  be  noticed  between  iu;  bat  tir 
^  •  J  question  I  have  mentioned  is  a  needful  preliminary.  Upon  il- 
1858.  best  consideration  which  the  moment  allows,  I  think  it  plain  iLa: 
alone,  as  I  must  be,  I  could  not  render  you  service  worth  vvir 
having.  The  dissolution  of  last  year  excluded  from  parliaxneit 
men  with  whom  I  had  sympathies ;  and  it  in  some  d^ree  affect^;, 
the  position  of  those  political  friends  with  whom  I  have  dov  f  r 
many  years  been  united  through  evil  and  (much  more  rar^lj 
through  good  report.  Those  who  lament  the  rupture  of  •.!- 
traditions  may  well  desire  the  reconstitution  of  a  party,  but  ±- 
reconstitation  of  a  party  can  only  be  effected,  if  at  all,  by  d- 
return  of  the  old  influences  to  their  places,  and  not  by  the  juDcti.i 
of  an  isolated  person.  The  difficulty  is  even  enhanced  in  my  caie 
by  the  fact  that  in  your  party,  reduced  as  it  is  at  the  pre»'i* 
moment  in  numbers,  there  is  a  small  but  active  and  nol  ix.-. 
portant  section  who  avowedly  regard  me  as  the  representarir**  ' 
the  most  dangerous  ideas.  I  should  thus,  unfortunately,  be  tu  \ 
a  source  of  weakness  in  the  heart  of  your  own  adherents,  wL  * 
I  should  bring  you  no  party  or  group  of  friends  to  make  uf :  - 
their  defection  or  discontent. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  thus  stated  or  glanced  at,  s. 
reply  to  your  letter  must  be  in  the  negative. 

I  must,  however,  add  that  a  government  formed  bj  yoa  at  ti  • 
time  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  strong  claims  upon  me,  and  :::• : 
any  one  situated  as  I  am,  for  favourable  presumptions,  and  i=  •-• 
absence  of  conscientious  difference  on  important  questi<Ri5,  :'  * 
support.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Lord  Aber>-^ 
and  Sidney  Herbert ;  and  they  fully  concur  in  the  sentimeLti  • 
have  just  expressed. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  close  personal  or  political  ties  v 
the   Manchester  men   at   this   moment,   but  we   mar  v- 
believe  that  a  sagacious  letter  from  Mr.  Bright  made  > 
mark  upon  his  meditations:  — 

Mr,  Bright  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Reform  Club,  Feb,  21,  '58.  —  Coming  down  Park  Lane  just  =•* « 
I  met  a  leading  lawyer  of  Lord  Derby's  party,  who  will  do. 
less  be  in  office  with  him  if  he  succeeds  in  forming  a  gortxnmei 
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He  told  me  that  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends  were  expecting  to  be 
able  to  induce  you  to  join  them. 

Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  write  to  you  on  this  matter  ?  I  say 
nothing  but  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  and  I  have  some  con- 
fidence that  you  will  not  misinterpret  what  I  am  doing.  Lord 
Derby  has  only  about  one-third  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
him  —  and  it  is  impossible  by  any  management,  or  by  any  dissolu- 
tion, to  convert  this  minority  into  a  majority.  His  minority  in 
the  House  is  greater  and  more  powerful  than  it  is  in  the  country  — 
and  any  appeal  to  the  country,  now  or  hereafter,  must,  I  think, 
leave  him  in  no  better  position  than  that  in  which  he  now  finds 
himself.  The  whole  liberal  party  in  the  country  dislike  him,  and 
they  dislike  his  former  leader  in  the  Commons ;  and  notoriously 
his  own  party  in  the  country,  and  in  the  House,  have  not  much 
confidence  in  him.  There  is  no  party  in  the  country  to  rally 
round  him,  as  Peel  was  supported  in  1841.  A  Derby  government 
can  only  exist  upon  forbearance,  and  will  only  last  till  it  is  con- 
venient for  us  and  the  whigs  to  overthrow  it.  Lord  Falmerston 
may  give  it  his  support  for  a  time,  but  he  can  give  it  little  more 
than  his  own  vote  and  speeches,  for  the  liberal  constituencies  will 
not  forgive  their  members  if  they  support  it.  If  you  join  Lord 
Derby,  you  link  your  fortunes  with  a  constant  minority,  and  with 
a  party  in  the  country  which  is  every  day  lessening  in  numbers 
and  in  power.  If  you  remain  on  our  side  of  the  House,  you  are 
with  the  majority,  and  no  government  can  be  formed  without  you. 
You  have  many  friends  there,  and  some  who  would  grieve  much 
to  see  you  leave  them  —  and  I  know  nothing  that  can  prevent  your 
being  prime  minister  before  you  approach  the  age  of  every  other 
member  pi  the  House  who  has  or  can  have  any  claim  to  that 
high  office. 

If  you  sgree  rather  with  the  men  opposite  than  with  those 
among  whom  you  have  been  sitting  of  late,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
I  am  sure  you  will  follow  where  *  the  right '  leads,  if  you  only 
discover  it,  and  I  am  not  hoping  or  wishing  to  keep  you  from  the 
right.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  opinion  I  have  formed 
of  the  direction  in  which  your  views  have  for  some  years  been 
tending.  You  know  well  enough  the  direction  in  which  the  opinions 
of  the  country  are  tending.   The  minority  which  invites  you  to  join 
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it,  if  honest,  must  go  or  wish  to  go,  in  an  opposite  direction,  u'l  " 
cannot  therefore  govern  the  country.  Will  you  unite  youraelf  »::i 
what  must  be,  from  the  beginning,  an  inevitable  failore  ? 

Don't  be  offended,  if,  by  writing  this,  I  seem  to  believe  yoo  w. . 
join  Lord  Derby.  I  don't  believe  it — but  I  can  imagine  ?!•.• 
seeing  the  matter  from  a  point  of  view  very  different  to  u. inl- 
and I  feel  a  strong  wish  just  to  say  to  you  what  is  passinfr  *x  i. 
mind.  You  will  not  be  the  less  able  to  decide  on  ycmr  pr^'T 
course.  If  I  thought  this  letter  would  annoy  you,  I  woald  :  '- 
send  it.  I  think  you  will  take  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  :t  • 
written.  No  one  knows  that  I  am  writing  it,  and  I  write  it  fr*- 
no  idea  of  personal  advantage  to  myself,  but  with  a  view  u»  vf».-« 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  I  may  be  mistaken,  bat  th:-A 
1  am  not.  Don't  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  this.  I  ooly  »^c 
you  to  read  it,  and  to  forgive  me  the  intrusion  upon  yoa^&r: 
further  to  believe  that  I  am  yours,  with  much  respect. 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  Bright. 

10  Oreat  George  Street,  Feb.  22,  '58.  —  Your  letter  can  onlj  W* 
one  construction,  that  of  an  act  of  peculiar  kindness  wbirL  ck.^-. 
not  to  be  readily  forgotten.     For  any  one  in  whom  I  oii^ht  .' 
interested  I  should  earnestly  desire,  upon  his  entering  public  . : . 
that,  if  possible,  he  might  with  a  good  conscience  end  in  the  p<4r:- 
where  he  began,  or  else  that  he  might  have  bnuul  and  drr.- ' 
grounds   for   quitting   it.     When   neither   of   these    advantji^** 
appears  to  be  certainly  within  command,  there  remains  a  su*  :■•' 
and  paramount  consolation  in  seeking,  as  we  best  can,  the  tr: 
and  the  public  interests;   and  I  think  it  a  marked  instaaiv 
liberality,  that  you  should  give  me  credit  for  keeping  this  oXr"' 
in  my  view. 

My  seeking,  however,  has  not  on  the  present  occasion  be^n  i-: 
difficult.     The  opinions,  such  as  they  are,  that  I  ho]<l  on  n.i: 
questions  of  government  and  admin istratibn  are  stronfrly  l* 
and  although  I  set  a  value,  and  a  high  value,  upon  xhf  ]•-'•' 
which  office  gives,  I   earnestly  hope  never  to  be   tetnptc«i  '•' 
its  exterior  allurements,  unless  they  are  accompanied  «i:i  * 
reasonable  prospect   of  giving  effect  to  some  at  least  of  tb  * 
opinions  and  with  some  adequate  opening  for  public  gocxL   ' 
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the  present  occasion  I  have  not  seen  such  a  prospect ;  and  before    CHAP. 
1  received  your  letter  yesterday  afternoon  I  had  made  my  choice.       ^^* 

This  ended  the  first  scene  of   the  short  fifth  act.     The   ^t.  49. 
new  government  was  wholly  conservative. 

n 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  Mr,  Gladstone's 
political  friends  were  uneasy  about  him.  'He  writes  and 
says  and  does  too  much,'  Graham  had  told  Lord  Aberdeen 
(Dec.  1856),  and  a  year  and  a  half  later  the  same  correspond- 
ent notices  a  restless  ansciety  for  a  changa  of  position, 
though  at  Gladstone's  age  and  with  his  abilities  he  could 
not  wonder  at  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  approaching  fifty  ; 
Graham  was  nearer  seventy  than  sixty ;  and  Aberdeen  draw- 
ing on  to  seventy-five.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  friends 
confessed  that  he  was  'amazed  at  a  man  of  Gladstone's  high 
moral  sense  of  feeling  being  able  to  bear  with  Dizzy.  I  can 
only  account  for  it  on  the  supposition,  which  I  suppose  to 
be  the  true  one,  that  personal  dislike  and  distrust  of  Palmer- 
ston  is  the  one  absorbing  feeling  with  him.  ...  I  see  no 
good  ground  for  the  violent  personal  prejudice  which  is  the 
sole  ruling  motive  of  Gladstone's  and  Graham's  course  — 
especially  when  the  alternative  is  such  a  man  as  Dizzy.' 
Then  comes  some  angry  language  about  that  enigmatic  per- 
sonage which  at  this  cooling  distance  of  time  need  not  here 
be  transcribed.  At  the  end  of  1856  Lord  Aberdeen  told  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  his  position  in  the  House  was  'very  peculiar.' 
'With  an  admitted  superiority  of  character  and  intellectual 
power  above  any  other  member,  I  fear  that  you  do  not  really 
possess  the  sympathy  of  the  House  at  large,  while  you  have 
incurred  the  strong  dislike  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Lord 
Derby's  followers.' 

Things  grew  worse  rather  than  better.  Even  friendly 
journalists  in  the  spring  of  1858  wrote  of  liim  as  '  the  most 
signal  example  that  the  present  time  affords  of  the  man  of 
speculation  misplaced  and  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  practical 
politics.'  They  call  him  the  chief  orator  and  the  weakest 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons.     He  has  exhibited  at  every 
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Stage  traces  of  an  unhappy  incoherence  which  is  making 
him  a  n\ere  bedouin  of  parliament,  a  noble  being  full  of 
1858.  spirit  and  power,  but  not  to  be  tamed  into  the  ordinary  ways 
of  civil  life.  His  sympathies  hover  in  hopeless  inconsistency 
between  love  for  righteous  national  action,  good  government, 
freedom,  social  and  commercial  reform,  and  a  hankering  after 
a  strong,  unassailable  executive  in  the  old  obstructive  tory 
sense.  He  protests  against  unfair  dealing  with  the  popular 
voice  in  the  Principalities  on  the  Danube,  but  when  the  popular 
voice  on  the  Thames  demands  higher  honours  for  General 
Havelock  he  resists  it  with  the  doctrine  that  the  executive 
should  be  wholly  free  to  distribute  honours  as  it  pleases.  He 
is  loudly  indignant  against  the  supersession  of  parliament 
by  diplomacy,  but  when  a  motion  is  made  directly  pointing 
to  the  rightful  influence  of  the  House  over  foreign  affairs, 
he  neither  speaks  nor  votes.  Is  it  not  clear  beyond  dispute 
that  his  cannot  be  the  will  to  direct,  nor  the  wisdom  to 
guide  the  party  of  progress  out  of  which  the  materials  for 
the  government  of  this  country  will  have  to  be  chosen  ?  ^ 

In  organs  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  Disraeli,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's fate  is  pronounced  in  different  terms,  but  with  equal 
decision.  In  phrases  that  must  surely  have  fallen  from  the 
very  lips  of  the  oracle  itself,  the  public  was  told  that  *  cerebral 
natures,  men  of  mere  intellect  without  moral  passion,  are 
quite  unsuited  for  governing  mankind.'  The  days  of  the 
mere  dialectician  are  over,  and  the  rulers  of  Christendom 
are  no  longer  selected  from  the  serfs  of  Aristotle.  Without 
the  emotions  that  soar  and  thrill  and  enkindle,  no  man 
can  attain  'a  grand  moral  vision.'  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
aims  at  philosophy,  he  only  reaches  casuistry.  He  reasons 
like  one  of  the  sons  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  What  their 
Society  is  to  the  Jesuit,  his  own  individualism  is  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  supports  his  own  interests  as  much  from 
intellectual  zeal  as  from  self-love.  A  shrewd  observer  is 
quoted  :  '  looking  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
sitting  side  by  side,  the  former  with  his  rather  saturnine 
face  and  straight  black  hair,  and  the  latter  eminently  hand- 
some, with  his  bright,  cold  smile  and  subtlety  of  aspect,  I 
1  See  Spectator,  May  8,  1858. 
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have  often  thought  that  I  was  beholding  the  Jesuit  of  the 
closet  really  devout,  and  the  Jesuit  of  the  world,  ambitious, 
artful,  and  always  on  the  watch  for  making  his  rapier  jet,  49 
thrusts/  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  word,  is  extremely  eminent, 
but  strangely  eccentric,  'a  Simeon  Stylites  among  the  states- 
men of  his  time.'  ^ 

In  May  an  important  vacancy  occurred  in  the  ministerial 
ranks  by  Lord  EUenborougli's  resignation  of  the  presidency 
of  the  board  of  control.  This  became  the  occasion  of  a 
renewed  proposal  to*  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  tells  the  story  in 
a  memorandum  prepared  (May  22)  for  submission  to  Aber- 
deen and  Graham,  whom  Lord  Derby  urged  him  to 
consult. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Gladstone  submitted  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Sir  James  Q-raham.     May  22,  '58. 

Secret.  —  Last  week  after  Mr.  Cardwell's  notice  but  before  the 
debate  began,  Mr.  Walpole,  after  previously  sounding  Sir  William 
Heathcote  to  a  similar  effect,  called  me  aside  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  inquired  whether  I  could  be  induced  to 
take  office.  I  replied  that  I  thought  that  question  put  by  him 
of  his  own  motion  —  as  he  had  described  it —  was  one  that  I  could 
hardly  answer.  It  seemed  plain,  I  said,  that  the  actual  situation 
was  one  so  entirely  belonging  to  the  government  as  it  stood,  that 
they  must  plainly  work  through  it  unchanged ;  that  the  head  of 
the  government  was  the  only  person  who  could  make  a  proposal 
or  put  a  question  about  taking  office  in  it ;  I  added,  however,  that 
my  general  views  were  the  same  as  in  February. 

This  morning  I  had  a  note  from  Walpole  asking  for  an  appoint- 
ment ;  and  he  called  on  me  at  four  o'clock  accordingly.  He  stated 
that  he  came  by  authority  of  Lord  Derby  to  offer  me  the  board 
of  control  or,  if  I  preferred  it,  the  colonial  office.  That  he  had 
told  Lord  Derby  I  should,  he  thought,  be  likely  to  raise  difficulties 
on  two  points  :  first,  the  separation  from  those  who  have  been  my 
friends  in  public  life ;  secondly,  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
^-ommons.  I  here  interrupted  him  to  say  it  must  be  in  his 
option  to  speak  or  to  be  silent  on  the  latter  of  these  subjects; 
1  Press,  April  7,  1868. 
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it  was  one  which  had  never  been  entertained  or  opened  by  m<*  .-. 
connection  with  this  subject,  since  the  former  of  the  two  posntf 
1868      ^*^  offered  an  absolute  preliminary  bar  to  the  acceptance  of  o&iv. 
He,  however,  explained  himself  as  follows,  that  Mr.  Disrsf^l:  £^. 
stated  his  willingness  to  surrender  the  leadership  to  Sir  J^&m 
Graham,  if  he  were  disposed  to  join  the  government;  bat  ti-: 
the  expressions  he  had  used  in  his  speech  of  Thursday  ^  <  apparei* 
those  with  respect  to  parties  in  the  House  and  to  office^  seemt-z 
put  it  beyond  the  right  of  the  government  to  make  any  prop  ^ 
to  him.    He  at  the  same  time  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  not  a:  • 
of  the  speech,  but  of  <the  position  in  which  he  thought  it  plii«u 
Bir  James  Graham ;  and  he  left  me  to  infer  that  there  woal<i  ki>** 
been,  but  for  the  cause  named,  a  desire  to  obtain  his  c(M>pen::<. 
as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.     With  respect  to  the  pn:«  *> 
as  one  the  acceptance  of  which  would  separate  me  from  my  fnoii 
he  hoped  it  was  not  so.    It  was  one  made  to  me  alonr.  *> 
immediate  vacancy  being  a  single  one ;  but  the  spirit  in  wL. 
it  was  made  was  a  desire  that  it  should  be  taken  to  signify  :.• 
wish  of  the  government  progressively  to  extend  its  basis,  x*  t  : 
as  it  could  be  effected  compatibly  with  consistency  in  its  opr.  •-• 
He  added  that  judging  from  the  past  he  hoped  he  might  a«f .' 
that  there  was  no  active  opposition  to  the  government  on  th^  '  -" 
of  my  friends,  naming  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  a: 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

I  told  him  with  respect  to  the  leadership  that  I  thocy:'  * 
handsome  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  offer  to  waive  it  on  Wh\' 
of  Sir  James  Graham ;  that  it  was  a  subject  which  did  not  «*-' ' 
into  my  decision  for  the  reason  1  had  stated ;  and  I  hinted  al^  t  * 
it  was  one  on  which  I  could  never  negotiate  or  make  stipul&r  '  • 
It  was  true,  I  said,  I  had  no  broad  differences  of  principle  fmir  • 
party  opposite ;  on  the  whole  perhaps  I  differed  more  from  L  • 


1 1  wish  to  state  that  it  is  by  the  sitting  on  the  opposite  sMe  c'  :-*- 

courtesy  of  hon.   gentlemen  that    I  House,  and  from  recent  ki^'i 

occupy  a  seat  on  this  (the  ministerial)  mnnications   I    have   mnnfc  '   • 

side  of  tlie  House,  althouf^h  I  am  no  habits   of    friendly    SntrrorHuv  .. 

adherent  of   Her  Majesty's   govern-  confidential  com monicatK^n  « - 

ment.     By  no  engagement,  express  or  noble    friend   (Lord    Jolui   Ks» 

implied,  am  I  their  supporter.     On  which  formerly  eziated  Urtmca  ^ - 

the    contrary,    my   sympathies    and  May  20,  1858. 
opinions  are  with  the  liberal  party 
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Palmerston  than  from  almost  any  one,  and  this  was  more  on    CHAP, 
account  of  hie  temper  and  views  of  public  conduct,  than  of  any  ^  ^ 

political  opinions.    Nay  more,  it  would  be  hard  to  show  broad   ^^  ^g 
differences  of  public  principle  between  the  government  and  the 
bench  opposite. 

I  s^d,  however,  that  in  my  view  the  proposal  which  he  had 
made  to  me  could  not  be  entertained.  I  felt  the  personal  mis- 
fortune and  public  inconvenience  of  being  thrown  out  of  party 
connection ;  but  a  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  must  not  try 
to  get  out,  however  disagreeable  his  position,  until  a  rope  or  a 
ladder  is  put  down  to  him.  In  this  case  my  clear  opinion  was 
that  by  joining  the  government  I  should  shock  the  public  senti- 
ment and  should  make  no  essential,  no  important,  change  in  their 
position. 

I  expressed  much  regret  that  accidental  causes  had  kept  back 
from  my  view  at  the  critical  moment  the  real  extent  of  Lord 
Derby's  proposals  in  February ;  that  I  answered  him  then  as  an 
individual  with  respect  to  myself  individually.  ...  I  could  not 
sei^arate  from  those  with  whom  I  had  been  acting  all  my  life  long, 
in  concert  with  whom  all  the  habits  of  my  mind  and  my  views  of 
public  affairs  had  been  formed,  to  go  into  what  might  justly  be 
called  a  cabinet  of  strangers,  since  it  contained  no  man  to  whom 
I  had  ever  been  a  colleague,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord 
Derby,  and  that  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago. 

While  I  did  not  conceive  that  public  feeling  would  or  ought  to 
approve  this  separation,  on  the  other  hand  I  felt  that  my  individual 
junction  would  and  could  draw  no  material  accession  of  strength 
to  the  cabinet.  He  made  the  marked  admission  that  if  my 
acceptance  must  be  without  the  approval  of  friends,  that  must 
undoubtedly  be  an  element  of  great  weight  in  the  case.  This 
showed  clearly  that  Lord  Derby  was  looking  to  me  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  to  others  beyond  me.  He  did  not,  however,  found 
upon  this  any  request,  and  he  took  my  answer  as  an  absolute 
refusal.  His  tone  was,  I  need  not  say,  very  cordial ;  and  T  think 
I  have  stated  all  that  was  material  in  the  conversation,  except 
that  he  signified  they  were  under  the  belief  that  Herbert  enter- 
tained strong  personal  feelings  towards  Disraeli. 

Returning  home,  however,  at  seven  this  evening  I  found  a  note 
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BOOK    from  Walpole  expressing  Lord  Derby's  wish  in  the  follows: 

.       *  J  words:  'That  before  you  finally  decide  on  refusing  to  acce|t  ♦^- 

18.'>8.     offer  he  has  made  either  of  the  colonies  or  of  the  India  bo^rd  \  - 

wishes  you  would  consult  Sir  James  Graham  and  Lord  Abexdei^i 

In  order  to  meet  this  wish,  I  have  put  down  the  foregoing  su:-^ 

ment 

Lord  Aberdeen  agreed  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  on  tL* 
whole  the  balance  inclined  to  no. 

Graham,  in  an  admirable  letter,  truly  worthy  of  %  wis--, 
affectionate,  and  faithful  friend,  said,  '  My  judgment  i^,  • ' 
this  occasion,  balanced  like  your  own.'     He  ran  through  t 
catalogue  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  intimate  political  fricf.*:^. 
the  result  was  that  he  stood  alone.     Fixed  party  ties  a*  * 
active  official  duties  would  conduce  to  his  present  happsr.f-^ 
and  his  future  fame.     He  might  form  an  intimate  allu: 
with  Lonl  Derby  with  perfect  honour.    His  natural  affin.i.-^ 
were  stnuiij,  and  his  'honest  liberal  tendencies'  would  n-  i 
leaven  the  whole  lump  and  bring  it  into  conformity  »  '• 
the  shajM»  and   botly  of   the  times.     As  for  the  leader^ 
in    the    Conuuons«   Graham    had    once    thought    that  :  * 
itUulsione    to    sit    on    the    treasury   bench   with    Disri- 
tVr  his  loader  would  be  humiliation  and  dishonour.     Lat-* 
e\onts  liad  quulitied  this  opinion.     Of  course,  the  aW    . 
tuMi  ol   Oisnieli  could  not  be  made  a  condition  preced'-*. 
but    iiu»   o\*nccssion  would   somehow   be   made,  and  in  t 
i\»mmous  prt^eminence  would  be  Gladstone's,  be  the  o '. 
didous  \>Iut   thcv  might.     In  fine,  time  was  wearing  U^ 
awHv^   tiladvione   had   reached    the   utmost   vigour  of  :  • 
|H>\\crs^  and  pn^scnt  opportunities  were  not  to  be  neglect'- 
in  \;iiu  ox^nvtation  of  better. 


m 

BctVrt*   t!;:s   Utter  of   Graham's  arrived,  an   unexpect 
tiirtC  !\u^5v:uv5.  .t:;d  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  advanced  to  *: 
f:vv.t  v^t  :V,o  st,i^\     His  commtmication,  which  opens  y- 
v*\\M^s  \\i/..v^u:  ;*;e  usiu^l  epistolary  forms,  just  as  it  is  n^;:  - 
xi\Uv\l    *  stw  -vAVxs  a  curious  episode,  and  sheds  a  stncr 


»,V         *      N' 
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/ 

,  Mr.  Disraeli  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Confidential. 

I  think  it  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the  public  interests, 
that  you  should  assume  at  this  time  a  commanding  position  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  that  I  feel  it  a  solemn  duty  to  lay 
before  you  some  facts,  that  you  may  not  decide  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. 

Our  mutual  relations  have  formed  the  great  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing a  result,  which  I  have  always  anxiously  desired. 

Listen,  without  prejudice,  to  this  brief  narrative. 

In  1850,  when  the  balanced  state  of  parties  ia  the  House  of 
Commons  indicated  the  future,  I  endeavoured,  through  the  medium 
of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  and  for  some  time  not  without  hope, 
to  induce  Sir  James  Graham  to  accept  the  post  of  leader  of  the 
conservative  party,  which  I  thought  would  remove  all  difficulties. 

\Mien  he  finally  declined  this  office,  I  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
game  into  your  hands,  and  your  conduct  then,  however  uninten- 
tional, assisted  me  in  my  views. 

The  precipitate  ministry  of  1852  baffled  all  this.  Could  we  have 
postponed  it  another  year,,all  might  have  been  right. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  my  having  been  forced  publicly 
into  the  chief  place  in  the  Commons,  and  all  that  occurred  in  con- 
sequence, I  was  still  constant  to  my  purpose,  and  in  1855  sug- 
gested that  the  leadership  of  the  House  should  be  offered  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  entirely  with  the  view  of  consulting  your  feelings  and 
facilitating  your  position. 

Some  short  time  back,  when  the  power  of  dissolution  was  certain, 
and  the  consequences  of  it  such  as,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  highly 
favourable  to  the  conservative  party,  I  again  confidentially  sought 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  implored  him  to  avail  himself  .  of  the 
favourable  conjuncture,  accept  the  post  of  leader  in  the  H.  of  C, 
and  allow  both  of  us  to  serve  under  him. 

He  was  more  than  kind  to  me,  and  fully  entered  into  the  state 
of  affairs,  but  he  told  me  his  course  was  run,  and  that  he  had  not 
strength  or  spirit  for  such  an  enterprise. 

Thus  you  see,  for  more  than  eight  years,  instead  of  thrusting 
myself  into  the  foremost  place,  I  have  been,  at  all  times,  actively 
prepared  to  make  every  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  public  good,  which 


^T.  49. 
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^:r^r:  ul  with  your  accepting  office  in  a  c  . 

I-  izie  has  come  when  you  might  dr*:n  * 

.     :  -n  r  to  Lord  Castlereagh  in  capaii*;. 
: *£!•  -.  rut  he  joined  Lord  C.  when  Iat  1 

-  -r'-z-mt,  when  the  state  of  the  t«»ry  :  .r 
7-i.r  was  an  enduring,  and,  on  tht»  w! 
•zji-^  r.on,  and  it  certainly  terminated    » 

r  :^  ilr  scene,  or  I  may  wish  to  be  reiL  . 

•.-':_<  ^.  ffiee,  and  there  is  a  Power,  gr- r  • 
_-     -<:>  of  all  this. 
-     -  ■  -  critical,  and  if  prudently  yet  U  !    ' 

-  intry.     To  be  inactive  now  is.  on  }    : 

If  you  join  Lord  Derby's  eab:n»t,  . 
-TT.  T>^rsonal  friends ;  all  its  raeml*-:''  .: 
.-'  vlace  me  in  neither  caU-gory,  I  / 
i  .:.ive  ever  been  sadly  mistaken.      T 
-  -  ^  u.  the  most  commanding  in  the  coin 
\   TjAtever  office  you  filled,  your  si. 
.    -   ^-I'l-^r  you  supreme;  and  if  party  :•    - 
!i  -i:«e  chief  i>ost,  the  sincere  and  d« '  • 
.  ..v  lys  offer  you,  and  the  nnl)nun«l»Ml     ■ 
■^'■^  f  VMU  choose  you  could  command,  w 
^    I      M  ^::;on  as  anything  but  a  form. 
.     1   i  i  r.dly  spirit     These  are  hurri*^!  ' 
I  vis  in  the  country  yesterday,  an  i  t 
.   .    'iiaty  dinner.     My  direi-tion  is  La:  . 
.  '\  '.:'>.»sday  evening  I  shall  be  in  toW-  — 
;    r\,^^.  Mivj  25, 1S5S. 

-.   -vt',  were  ever  able  to  persuade  M' 
^.-  -n  IMsraeli^s  novels,  —  the  i^pirt 
'♦nio   solemnity,  the   hi8tori(*aI    |a- 

[yc  of  dubious  gema,  the  <rr»*- 
..    u  with  a  social  yision   that  <>'*- 
tt  surface.     In  the  comparatiTe  §ls 
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ness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  on  this  occasion,  I  seem  to  hear    CHAP. 
the  same  accents  of  guarded  reprobation :  —  y       '  y 

JPt  40 

Mr,  Gladstone  to  Mr.  JHsraelL 

11  Carlton  House  Terrace,  May  25,  '58.  —  My  dear  Sib,  —  The 
It^tter  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  address  to  me  will  enable  me) 
I  trust,  to  remove  from  your  mind  some  impressions  with  which 
you  will  not  be  sorry  to  part. 

You  have  given  me  a  narrative  of  your  conduct  since  1850  with 
wference  to  your  position  as  leader  of  your  party.  But  I  have 
never  thought  your  retention  of  that  office  matter  of  reproach 
to  you,  and  on  Saturday  last  I  acknowledged  to  Mr.  Walpole 
the  handsomeness  of  your  conduct  in  offering  to  resign  it  to  Sir 
James  Graham. 

You  consider  that  the  relations  between  yourself  and  me  have 
]>roved  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  certain  political  arrange- 
ments. Will  you  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  in  my 
life  taken  a  decision  which  turned  upon  those  relations. 

You  assure  me  that  I  have  ever  been  mistaken  in  failing  to  place 
vou  among  my  friends  or  admirers.  Again  I  pray  you  to  let 
me  say  that  I  have  never  known  you  penurious  in  admiration 
towards  any  one  who  had  the  slightest  claim  to  it,  and  that  at  no 
period  of  my  life,  not  even  during  the  limited  one  when  we  were 
in  sharp  political  conflict,  have  I  either  felt  any  enmity  towards 
you,  or  believed  that  you  felt  any  towards  me. 

At  the  present  moment  I  am  awaiting  counsel  which  at  Lord 
Derby's  wish  I  have  sought.  But  the  difficulties  which  he  wishes 
me  to  find  means  of  overcoming,  are  broader  than  you  may  have 
supposed.  Were  I  at  this  time  to  join  any  government  I  could 
Dot  do  it  in  virtue  of  party  connections.  I  must  consider  then 
what  are  the  conditions  which  make  harmonious  and  effective 
co-operation  in  cabinet  possible — how  largely  old  habits  enter  into 
them  —  what  connections  can  be  formed  with  public  approval  — 
and  what  change  would  be  requisite  in  the  constitution  of  the 
present  government,  in  order  to  make  any  change  worth  a  trial. 

I  state  these  points  fearlessly  and  without  reserve,  for  you  have 
yourself  well  reminded  me  that  there  is  a  Power  beyond  us  that 
disposes  of  what  we  are  and  do,  and  I  find  the  limits  of  choice  in 
public  life  to  be  yery  narrow.  —  I  remain,  etc. 
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The  next  day  Mr.   Gladstone  received   Graham^s  letter 
already  described.   The  interpretation  that  he  put  upon  it  ir&> 
1858.     ^^^^  although  Graham  appeared  to  lean  in  favour  of  accef^t- 
ance, '  yet  the  counsel  was  indecisive.'    On  ordinary  oonstr :  - 
tion,  though  the  counsellor  said  that  this  was  a  case  in  wL;.. 
only  the  man  himself  could  decide,  yet  he  also  said  that  accej  t- 
ance  would  be  for  the  public  good.    '  Your  affirmative  ad\ .  *■. 
had  it  even  been  more  positive,  was  not  approval,  nor  was  L«-r  i 
Aberdeen's.     On  the  contrary  it  would  have  been  like  u. 
orders  to  Balaam,  that  he  should  go  with  the  messengers  • 
Balak,  when   notwithstanding   thfi   command,  the  act  «i.> 
recorded  against  him.'     We  may  be  quite  sure  that  whrr,  * 
man  draws  all  these  distinctions,  between  affirmative  adv.  •. 
positive  advice,  approval,  he  is  going  to  act  withoat  a; 
advice  at  all,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  so  g^ve  a  caae  bou: 
to  do.     He  declined  to  join. 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Derby. 

Private. 

11  C  H.  Terrace,  May  26,  '58.  —  I  have  this  morning  recei^ 
Sir  James  Graham's  reply,  and  I  have  seen  Lord  Aberdeen  M'  -* 
and  since.     Their  counsel  has  been  given  in  no  narrov  or  it 
friendly  spirit.     It  is,  however,  indecisive,  and  leaves  uj^c  z 
the  responsibility  which  they  would  have  been  glad  if  it  haii  :•*  - 
in  their  power  to  remove.     I  must  therefore  adhere  to  the  r-  • 
which  I  gave  to  Mr.  Walpole  on  Saturday ;  for  I  have  not  **» 
and  I  do  not  see,  a  prospect  of  public  advantage  or  of  ma'^r  - 
accession  to  your  strength,  from  my  entering  your  govenm.* 
single-handed. 

Had  it  been  in  your  power  to  raise  fully  the  question  wh-*':  r 
those  who  were  formerly  your  colleagues,  could  again  be  br  ..  ' 
into  political  relation  with  you,  I  should  individually  have  th    . 
it  to  be  for  the  public  good  that,  under  the  present  rircnim^*.. 
of  the  country,  such  a  scheme  should  be  considered  deliN-nt' 
and  in  a  favourable  spirit.     But  I  neither  know  that  thi«  is  :: 
your  power,  nor  can  I  feel  very  sanguine  hopes  that  the  obsti    * 
in  the  way  of  this  proposal  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it  « 
embrace,  could  be  surmounted.     Lord  Aberdeen   is  the  j*'* 
who  could  best  give  a  dispassionate  and  weighty  opinion  on  ' 
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subject.  For  me  the  question,  confined  as  it  is  to  myself,  is  a 
narrow  one,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  arrive  without  doubt 
at  the  result.  ^t!  49. 

*I  hope  and  trust,'  said  Graham,  when  he  knew  what  Mr. 
(jlaiistone  had  done,  Hbat  you  have  decided  rightly;  my 
judgment  inclined  the  other  way.  I  should  be  sorry  if  your 
letter  to  Lord  Derby  led  him  to  make  any  more  extended 
proposal.  It  could  not  possibly  succeed,  as  matters  now 
stand ;  and  the  abortive  attempt  would  be  injurious  to  him. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  old  Peel  party 
is  a  hopeless  task.  No  human  power  can  now  reanimate  it 
with  the  breath  of  life ;  it  is  decomposed  into  atoms  and  will 
be  remembered  only  as  a  happy  accident,  while  it  lasted.'  ^ 

IV 

In  one  remarkable  debate  of  this  summer  the  solitary 
statesman  descended  from  his  pillar.  Now  was  the  time  of 
the  memorable  scheme  for  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  that  first  emanated  from  the  French  group  of  Saint 
Siraonian  visionaries  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  century. 
Their  dream  had  taken  shape  in  the  fertile  and  persevering 
genius  of  Lesseps,  and  was  at  this  time  the  battle-ground  of 
engineers,  statesmen,  and  diplomatists  in  every  country  in 
Europe.  For  fifteen  years  the  British  government  had  used 
all  their  influence  at  Constantinople  to  prevent  the  Sultan 
from  sanctioning  the  project.  In  June  a  motion  of  protest 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Palmerston 
persisted  that  the  scheme  was  the  greatest  bubble  that  ever 
was  imposed  upon  the  credulity  and  simplicity  of  the  people 
of  this  country ;  the  public  meetings  on  its  behalf  were  got 
up  by  a  pack  of  foreign  projectors ;  traffic  by  the  railway 
v^ould  always  beat  trafiic  by  steamer  through  the  canal ;  it 
vvould  be  a  step  towards  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 

^'I  wish,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli  to  Vitzthum  reports  a  conversation 
Bishop  Wllberforce  in  1862,  *you  with  Mr.  Disraeli  in  January  1868, 
yjuld  have  induced  Gladstone  to  join  of  a  different  tenor:  '  We  are  at  all 
Lord  Derby's  government  when  Lord  times  ready,'  he  said,  *  to  take  back 
i^llenborough  resigned  in  1858.  It  this  deserter,  but  only  if  he  sur- 
ras not  my  fault  that  he  did  not:  I  renders  unconditionally /  —  Vitzthum, 
ilmost  went  on  my  knees  to  him.'  —  i.  p.  2«9. 
Lift,  iii,  p.  70. 
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empire;  it  would  tend  to  dismember  our  own  empire  by 
opening  a  passage  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  IikIvati 
1868.     ocean,  which  would  be  at  the  command  of  other  nations  an  . 
not  at  ours.    Away,  then,  with  such  a  sacrifice  of  the  inter*  - 
of  Great  Britain  to  philanthropic  ^schemes  and  phiIueM>[ :. 
reveries!      So   much   for   the   sound   practical  man.       M: 
Gladstone  followed.    Doit't  let  us,  he  said,  have  govemiuf..  • 
and  ex-governments  coming  down  to  instruct  us   here*   • 
bubble  schemes.     As  a    commercial   project,  let  the   Su 
Canal  stand  or  fall  upon  commercial  grounds.     With  <.  -c 
reasoning,  he  argued  against  the  proposition  that  the  c^... 
would  tend  to  sever  Turkey  from  Egypt.     As  to  poefeii':  . 
danger  to  our  own  interests,  was  it  not  a  canal  tliat  woti  . 
fall  within  the  control  of  the  strongest  maritime  power  :■ 
Europe?      And  what  could  that  power  be  but  ourseh*^ 
Finally,  what  could  be  more  unwise  than  to  present  oursr . .  • 
to  the  world  as  the  opponents  of  a  scheme  on  the  face  » •.*'    * 
beneficial  to  mankind,  on  no  better  ground  than  renoote  j,    . 
contingent  danger  to  interests  of  our  own,  with  the  al!-  ^* 
interest  of  Turkey  merely  thrust  hypocritically  in  ft»r  :. 
purpose  of  justifying  a  policy  purely  narrow- minde<I   a-  . 
wholly  selfish?   The  majority  against  the  motion  was  larg^-,  .* 
it  was  in  the  case  of  the  seven  cardinals  against  GaliletK    ^^: 
the  canal  was  made,  with  some  very  considerable  consetju^ :    .- 
that  were  not  foreseen  either  by  those  who  favoured  it  ■ 
those  who  mocked  it  as  a  bubble.     M.  de  Lesseps  wn*:-*  * 
Mr.  Gladstone  from  Constantinople  that  the  clearness  of  :  - 
speech  had  enabled  him  to  use  it  with  good  eflfect   in  '   • 
negotiations   with   the   Porte.     'Your   eloquent  words*  : 
authority  of  your  name,  and  the  consideration  that  atta. '    - 
to  your  character,  have  already  contributed  much  and  - 
contribute  more  still  to  hinder  the  darkening  and  com}'. 
tion  of  a  question  of  itself  perfectly  clear  and  simple*  .11. 1 
avoid  the  troubling  of  the  relations  between  two  iH>ni:f 
of  which  it  is  the  natural  mission  to  hold  aloft  togttk^r  : 
flag  of  modern  civilisation.* 

Mr.    Gladstone    took   an  active   interest   in   the   van   -• 
measures  —  some  of  them  extremely  singular — propoa«d  ■ 
Mr.  Disraeli  for  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India  f^  - 
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the  Company  to  the  crown.  Writing  early  in  the  year  to 
Sir  James  Graham  he  argued  that  their  object  should  be 
steadily  and  vigorously  to  resist  all  attempts  at  creating  a  jetAS, 
monster  military  and  civil  patronage,  and  to  insist  upon  a 
real  check  on  the  Indian  minister.  He  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Bright — not  then  an  intimate  acquaintance  — 
on  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  to  govern  a  people  by  a 
people.  The  two  agreed  strongly  as  to  one  prominent  possi- 
bility of  mischief:  they  both  distrusted  the  discretion  con- 
fided to  the  Indian  minister  in  the  use  of  the  Indian  army. 
Mr.  Gladstone  set  a  mark  upon  the  bill  by  carrying  a  clause 
to  provide  that  the  Indian  army  should  not  be  employed 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  India  without  the  permission  of 
piarliament.  This  clause  he  privately  hoped  would  ^afford 
a  standing'^ground  from  which  a  control  might  be  exercised 
on  future  Palmerstons.' 


▼oi*. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  IONIAN   ISLANDS 

{1868-1869) 

Tbb  world  is  now  taking  an  immense  interest  in  Greek  affain^  and 
does  not  seem  to  know  why.  But  there  are  yery  good  reasons  fjt 
it  Greece  is  a  centre  of  life,  and  the  only  possible  centre  for  tbt 
Archipelago,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  it  is  tain  xa 
think  of  it  as  a  centre  from  which  light  and  warmth  can  pnKc«d. 
until  it  has  attained  to  a  tolerable  organisation^  political  lai 
economical.  I  believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  recetfc  tbi 
boon. — Gladstone  (1862). 

At  the   beginning  of  October,  while  on   a  visit  to  b-r: 
Aberdeen  at  Haddo,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  amazed  bj  a  let:* 
from  the  secretary  of  state  for   the   colonies — one  of  ti' 
two    famous  writers    of    romance    then    in    Lord    Dertv* 
cabinet  —  which  opened  to  him  the  question  of  undertiL*!: 
a  special  mission  to  the  Ionian  islands.      This,  said  Bolvr* 
Lytton,  would  be  to  render  to  the  crown  a  service  thai " 
other  could  do  so  well,  and  that  might  not  inhannonioa».t  | 
blend  with  his  general  fame  as  scholar  and  statesman.    *  T 
reconcile  a   race   that  speaks   th6   Greek   language  to  *-.- 
science   of    practical    liberty  seemed    to    me    a   task   tii'  I 
might  be  a  noble  episode  in  your  career.'     The  origin  of  i: 
invitation  so  singular  is  explained  by  Phillimore :  —  I 

November  2ncf,  1858.  —  Lord  Carnarvon  (then  under-seiTrU" 
at  the  colonial  office)  sent  an  earnest  letter  to  me  to  i'Ci'  ' 
the  C.  0.  and  advise  with  Kogers  and  himself  as  to  dram&z  * 
commission.    I  met  Bulwer  Lytton  there,  overflowing  with  rn ..  * 
The  oifer  to  Gladstone  had  arisen  as  I  expected  from  Luti 
and  he  had  told  B.  L.  the  conversation  which  he  (C,)  and  I  i- 
together  in  the  summer,  in  which  I  told  Lord  C.  that  I  tlk-  :- 
Gladstone  would  accept  a  mission  extraordinary  to  Naples  ■ 

694 
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I  risked  without  authority  from  G.  this  coxmnunication.  Lord 
C.  ix)re  it  in  mind,  and  from  this  suggestion  of  mine  sprang  in 
fact  this  offer.     So  Lord  C.  said  to  me. 

Lord  Malmesbury  very  sensibly  observed  that  to  send 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  Naples  was  out  of  the  question,  in  view 
of  his  famous  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  To  the  new  pro- 
posal Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  his  first  impulse  on  any 
call  from  a  minister  of  the  crown  to  see  him  on  public 
business,  would  be  to  place  himself  at  the  minister's  disposal. 
The  interview  did  not  occur  for  a  week  or  two.  Papers 
7ere  sent  from  the  colonial  office  to  Ha  warden,  long  letters 
followed  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
took  time  to  consider.  The  constitution  of  the  Ionian 
inland:}  had  long  been  working  uneasily,  and  what  the 
colonial  secretary  invited  him  to  undertake  was  an  inquiry 
)D  the  spot  into  our  relations  there,  and  into  long-standing 
embarrassments  that  seemed  to  be  rapidly  coming  to  a 
bead.  Sir  John  Toung,  then  lord  high  commissioner  of 
:he  Ionian  islands,  had  been  with  him  at  Eton  and  at 
(Oxford,  besides  being  a  Peelite  colleague  in  parliament, 
md  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  inclined  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  indicating  disparagement  of  his  friend.  Then, 
noreover,  he  was  in  favour  of  'a  very  liberal  policy' 
n  regard  to  the  Ionian  islands,  and  possibly  the  cabinet 
lid  not  agree  to  a  very  liberal  policy.  As  for  personal 
nterest  and  convenience,  he  was  not  disposed  to  raise  any 
lifficulty  in  such  a  case. 

The  Peelite  colleagues  whose  advice  he  sought  were  all, 
Hth  the  single  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  more 
»r  less  unconditionally  adverse.  Lord  Aberdeen  (October  8) 
rtimitted  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  name,  acquirements,  and 
conciliatory  character  might  operate  powerfully  on  the 
onians;  still  many  of  them  were  false  and  artful,  and 
he  best  of  them  little  better  than  children.  '  It  is  clear,' 
ie  said,  '  that  Bulwer  has  sought  to  allure  you  with  vague 
leclarations  and  the  attractions  of  Homeric  propensities.  .  .  . 

doubt  if  Homer  will  be  a  cheval  de  hataille  sufficiently 
trong  to  carry  you  safely  through  the  intricacies  of  this 
interprise.'     The  sagacious  Graham   also  warned   him   that 
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little  credit  would  be  gained  by  success,  while  &iliire  woa! : 
be  attended  by  serious  inconveniences :  in  any  case  to  qu- .. 
'a  storm  in  a  teapot'  was  no  occupation  worthy  of  h*- 
powers  and  position.  Sidney  Herbert  was  strong  iLi: 
governments  were  getting  more  and  more  into  the  K»: 
habit  of  delegating  their  own  business  to  other  peopir ;  *■- 
doubted  success,  and  expressed  his  hearty  wish  tfait  «.- 
could  be  quit  of  the  protectorate  altogether,  and  o^u.. 
hand  the  islands  bodily  over  to  Greece,  to  which  by  Uoi-« 
language,  religion,  and  geography  they  belonged. 

I  have  said  that  these  adverse  views  were  almost  u:- 
qualified,  and  such  qualification  as  existed  was  rat:.rr 
remarkable.  ^The  only  part  of  the  affair  I  should  n-z^n 
with  real  pleasure,'  wrote  Lord  Aberdeen,  *  would  he  iL: 
means  it  might  afford  you  of  drawing  closer  to  the  gove r.- 
ment,  and  of  naturally  establishing  yourself  io  a  c  -^ 
suitable  position ;  for  in  spite  of  Homer  and  Uljrvaea,  }  :  * 
Ionian  work  will  by  no  means  be  tanti  in  itself.*  CtraLft-. 
took  the  same  point:  ^ An  approximation  to  the  ^ox'Tt- 
ment  may  be  fairly  sought  or  admitted  by  you.  But  tV  • 
should  take  place  on"  higher  grounds.'  Thus,  thoae*:'  " 
was  now  in  fact  unconsciously  on  the  eve  of  his  f^«rs.. 
entry  into  a  liberal  cabinet,  expectations  still  Bunrived  t*i' 
he  might  re-join  his  old  party. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  wandering*  of  Ulvs*r- 
and  the  geography  of  Homer  prevailed  in  Mr.  Glaii»t.  •  ■  • 
mind  over  the  counsels  of  parliamentary  Nestors.      Be*:  .— 
the  ancient  heroes,  there  was  the  fascination  of  the  ortl;  •"  ■ 
churcl),  so  peculiiir  and  so  irresistible  for  the  anglican  ih  •  ■ 
to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  belonged.     Nor  must  we  lea«'«  •  - 
of  account  the  passion  for   public   business  so  oft«n   al.  • 
with  the  student's  temperament;  the  desire  of  the  |w>Ii:  .•• 
out  of  work  for  something  definite  to  do;  Mr.  Gl.t<Kt.    »• 
keen   relish   at  all  times  for  any  foreign   travel  that  •  *t 
in  his  way  ;  finally,  and  perhaps  strongest  of  all.   thr  •» 
that  his  wife's  health  had  been  much  shaken  by  the  •s*i* 
of  her  sister,  Lady  Lyttelton,  and  the  doctors  were  ad^-<  : 
change  of  scene,  novel  interests,  and   a  southern  cliaLs*- 
His  decision  was  very  early  a  foregone  -^onolusioo.     S>  "  • 
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doubting  friends  could  only  wish  him  good  fortune.    Graham    CHAP, 
haid,   *  If  your  hand  be  destined  to   lay  the  foundation  of  ^      '   j 
a  Greek    empire    on    the   ruins  of  the    Ottoman^  no   hand   ^x.  4». 
can   be    more    worthy,    no   work   more  glorious.      Recidiva 
manu  posuisBem   Pergama  was   a    noble   aspiration;^   with 
you  it  may  be  realised.' 

He  hastened  to  enlist  the  services  as  secretary  to  his 
commission  of  Mr.  Lacaita,  whose  friendship  he  had  first 
made  seven  years  before,  as  we  have  seen,  amid  the  sinister 
tribunals  and  squalid  dungeons  of  Naples.  For  dealings 
with  the  Gi*eco-Italian  population  of  the  islands  he  seemed 
the  very  man.  *  As  regards  Greek/  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote 
U)  hint,  *  you  are  one  of  the  few  persons  to  whom  one  gives 
credit  for  knowing  everything,  and  I  assumed  on  this  ground 
that  you  had  a  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek,  such  as  would 
enable  you  easily  to  acquire  the  ki7id  of  acquaintance  with 
the  modem  form,  such  as  is,  I  presume,  desirable.  That 
is  my  ovirn  predicament;  with  the  additional  disadvantage 
of  our  barbarous  English  pronunciation.'  Accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Gladstone  and  their  eldest  daughter,  and  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Gordon,  the  son  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  now,  after 
long  service  to  the  state,  known  as  Lord  Stanmore,  for 
private  secretary,  Mr.  Gladstone  left  England  on  November 
h,  1858,  and  he  returned  to  it  on  the  8th  of  March  1859. 

II 
The  Ionian  case  was  this.  By  a  treaty  made  at  Paris  in 
November  1815,  between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  the  seven  islands  —  scattered  along  the  coast 
from  Epiros  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  Morea  —  were 
constituted  into  a  single  free  and  independent  state  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  this  state  was  placed  under  the  immediate  and 
exclusive  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  Powers  only 
thought  of  keeping  the  islands  out  of  more  dubious 
hands,  and  cared  little  or  not  at  all  about  conferring  any 
advantage  upon  either  us  or  the  lonians.  The  States 
were  to  regulate  their  own  internal  organisation,  and  Great 
1  Virg.  Aen,  iv.  844. 
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BOOK    Britain  was  *  to  employ  a  particular  solicitude  with  reg&nl ' 
,  ^y*  J  the  legislation  and  general  administration  of  those  ^u•^v 
1858.     ^^^  ^^  ^  appoint  a  lord  high  commissioner  to  reside  ibt-- 
with  all  necessary  powers  and   authorities.     The  Duke  « ;' 
Wellington  foretold  that  it  would  prove  'a  tough  and  •.  - 
profitable   job,'   and   so   in   truth   it  did.     A  constituu 'r.i. 
charter  in  1817  formed  a  system  of  government  that  « 
became  despotic  enough  to  satisfy  Metternich  himself.    1. 
scheme    has   been  justly   described   as  a  singularly  clw-* 
piece  of  work,  .appearing  to  give  much  while  in  fact  c*- 
ing  nothing  at  all.     It  contained  a  decorous  collection  •: 
chapters,  sections,   and   articles   imposing   enough  in  tLtJ 
outer  aspect,  but  in  actual   operation   the  whole  of  tl.*-'. 
reducible  to  a  single  clause  enabling  the  high  commiafiiocc- 
to  do  whatever  he  pleased. 

This  rough  but  not  ill-natured  despotism  lasted  for  Lr^* 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  then  in  1849,  under  the  influr^  /• 
of  the  great  upheaval  of  1848,  it  was  changed  into  a  sv^:.'=. 
of  more  popular  and  democratic  build.     The  old  Veneiu::* 
when  for  a  couple  of  centuries  they  were  masten  in  :  .< 
region,  laid  it  down  that  the  islanders  must  be  kept  i* 
their  teeth  drawn  and  their  claws  clipped.     Bread  anJ  * 
stick,  said  Father  Paul,  that  is  what  they  want.     Tliis  ^>  ' 
prevailed    at    the    colonial    office,   and    maxims   of   Fa::  - 
Paul  Sarpi's  soi*t,  incongruously  combined  with  a  paper  ^> 
stitution,  worked  as  ill  as  possible.     Mr.  Gladstone  al^i  * 
applied  to  the  new  system  of  1849  Charles  Buller*s  figurv. 
fii-st   lighting   the  fire  and  then  stopping  up  the  chi".v' 
The  stick  may  be  wholesome,  and  local  self-government  rn 
be  wholesome,  but  in  combination  or  rapid  alternation  t 
are  apt  to  work  nothing  but  mischief  either  in  Ionian  or  x 
other  islands.     Sir  Charles  Napier  —  the  Napier  of  Suii-  - 
who  had  been  Resident  in  Cephalonia  thirty  years  U:'  • 
in  Byron's  closing  days,  describes  the  richer  classes  as  i.-. 
and  agreeable ;  the  women  as  having  both  beauty  and  • ' 
but  of  little  education  ;  the  poor  as  hardy,  industrious  -'  - 
intelligent  —  all  full  of  pleasant  humour  and  vivacitv,  » 
a   striking    resemblance,   says   Napier,   to   his   countrr--- 
the  Irish.     The   upper  class   was  mainly  Italian  in  «*  « 
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and  willingly  threw  all  the  responsibility  for  affairs  on  the  CHAP. 
British  government.  The  official  class,  more  numeix)U8  in  ^  '  j 
proportion  to  population  than  in  any  country  in  Europe,  j^^  49^ 
scrambled  for  the  petty  salaries  of  paltry  posts  allotted  by 
popular  election.  Since  1849  they  had  increased  by  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  and  were  now  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  clergy  in  a  passive  way  took  pait  with  the  dema- 
gogues. Men  of  ability  and  sense  were  not  wanting,  but 
being  unorg^anised,  discouraged,  and  saturated  with  distrust, 
they  made  no  effort  to  stem  the  jobbery,  corruption,  waste, 
going  on  around  them.  Roads,  piers,  aqueducts,  and  other 
monuments  of  the  British  protectorate  reared  before  1849, 
ffere  falling  to  pieces.  Taxes  were  indifferently  collected. 
Transgressors  of  local  law  went  unpunished.  In  ten  years 
the  deficit  in  the  revenue  had  amounted  to  nearly  JE  100,000, 
)r  two-thirds  of  a  year's  income.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil 
Bgured  in  official  reports  as  naturally  well  affected,  and  only 
aishing  to  grow  their  currants  and  their  olives  in  peace  and 
joietness.  But  they  were  extremely  poor,  and  they  were 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  being  all  these  things  it  was 
inevitable  that  they  should  nurse  discontent  with  their  govern- 
ment. Whoever  wanted  their  votes  knew  that  the  way  to 
^t  them  was  to  denounce  the  Englishman  as  erepoBo^o^  /cal 
f€vo9,  heretic,  alien,  and  tyrant.  There  was  a  senate  of  six 
nembers,  chosen  by  the  high  commissioner  frpm  the  as- 
lembly.  The  forty-two  members  of  the  assembly  met  below 
ralleries  that  held  a  thousand  persons,  and  nothing  made 
heir  seats  and  salaries  so  safe  as  round  declamations  from 
Jie  floor  to  the  audience  above,  on  the  greatness  of  the 
Hellenic  race  and  the  need  for  union  with  the  Greek  kingdom. 
The  municipal  officer  in  charge  of  education  used  to  set  as 
I  copy  for  the  children,  a  prayer  that  panhellenic  concord 
night  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Greece  and  the  English  out 
>f  the  seven  islands. 

Cephalonia  exceeded  the  rest  of  the  group  both  in  popula- 
ion  and  in  vehemence  of  character,  while  Zante  came  first 
rf  all  in  the  industry  and  liveliness  of  its  people.^    These 

^  See  Sir  C.  Napier's  7%€  Colonies :  treating  of  their  value  generally  and 
>fth€  Ionian  Islands  in  particular. 
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two  islands  were  the  main  scene  and  source  of  difficultt 
In  Cephalonia  nine  yeai-s  before  the  date  with  which  n* 
1858.     ^^^    ^^^^  dealing,   an  agrarian  rising   bad  occurred   iD<*7t 
like   a   bad   whiteboy  outrage    than    a    national    rebelL'L. 
and    it    was    suppressed  with    cruel    rigour   by   the   l,;. 
commissioner  of  the  day.      Twenty*two  people   liad  U* 
hanged,  three   hundred  or  more  had  been  flogged,  mr»t  •: 
them   without  any  species   of  judicial   investigation.    1.- 
fire-raisings  and  destruction  of  bouses  and  vineyanb  wr* 
of  a  fierce  brutality  to  match.     These  Ionian  atnicities  «t- 
the    proceedings   with    which    Prince    Schwarzenberp   L»; 
taunted  Lord  Abei-deen  by  way  of  rejoinder  to  Mr.  GbuLuor  t 
letters  on  barbarous  misgovernment  in  Naples,  and  the  fr: 
ings  that  they  had  roused  were  still  smouldering.     lii-f  - 
dozen  newspapers  existed,  all  of  them  vehemently  and  irv  • 
oncilably  unionist,  though  all  controlled  by  memben  of  t 
legislative  assembly  who  had  taken  an  oath  at  the  betnn:..'J 
of  each  parliament  to  respect  and  maintain  the constitati*:.. 
rights  of  the  protecting  sovereign.     The  liberty  of  unlicer^* . 
printing,  however,  had  been  subject  to  a  pretty  strtn^^  * 
check.     By  virtue  of  what  was  styled  a  power  of  high  p^^ 
the  lord  high  commissioner  was  able  at  his  own  will  ir. 
pleasure  to  tear  away  from  home,  occupation,  and  livelik**. 
anybody  that  he  chose,  and  the  high  police  found  it>  c-''^ 
monest  objects  in  the  editors  of  newspapers.     An  obnov.  •-« 
leading  article  was  not  infrequently  followed  by  depi>rti:: 
to  some  small  and  barren  rock,  inhabited  by  a  hamlfu. 
fishermen.     Not   Cherubim   and   Seraphim,  said    Mr.  <**!' 
stone,  could  work  such  a  system.     A  British  cnrponil  -^  ' 
all  the  patronage  in  his  hands,  said  another  obserrer,  wo.  ' 
get  on  better  than  the  greatest  and  wisesit  statesman  >  * 
Pericles,  if  he  had  not  the  patronage.     It  was  little  vnr* 
that    a    distracted    lord    high   commissioner,   to   ad<>(-c  : 
similes  of  the  florid  secretary  of  state,  should  one  dirv. 
home  a   picture  like  Salvator*s  Massacre  of   the  Inii«vr'  - 
or  Michel  Angeli)'s  Last  Judgment,  and  the  next  day  r  *?. 
the  swains  of  Albaiio  at  repose  in  the  landscapes  of  CIad-' 
should  one  day  advise  his  chiefs  to  wash   their  han«i* 
the  lonians,  and  on  the  morrow  should  hint  that  perb»> 
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the  best  thing  would  be  by  a  bold  coup   d'etat  to  sweep    CHAP, 
away  the  constitution.^  ^    ^    j 

T-T-r  JEt»  49. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had  started,  what  the 
secretary  of  state  described  as  the  most  serious  misfortune 
conceivable  happened.  A  despatch  was  stolen  from  the  pigeon- 
holes of  the  colonial  office,  and  a  morning  paper  printed  it. 
It  iiad  been  written  home  some  eighteen  months  before  by 
Sir  John  Young,  and  in  it  he  advised  his  government,  with 
the  assent  of  the  contracting  powera,  to  hand  over  either  the 
whole  of  the  seven  islands  to  Greece,  or  else  at  least  the  five 
southern  islands,  while  transforming  Corfu  and  its  little  satel* 
lite  of  Paxo  into  a  British  colony.  It  was  true  that  a  few 
(lavs  later  be  had  written  a  private  letter,  wholly  withdrawing 
this  advice  and  substituting  for  it  the  exact  opposite,  the  sup- 
preiision  namely  of  such  freedom  as  the  islanders  possessed. 
This  second  fact  the  public  did  not  know,  nor  would  the 
knowledge  of  it  have  made  any  difference.  The  published 
despatch  stood  on  record,  and  say  what  they  would,  the 
startling  impression  could  not  be  effaced.  Well  might 
Lytton  call  it  an  inconceivable  misfortune.  It  made  Austria 
uneasy,  it  perturbed  France,  and  it  irritated  Russia,  all  of 
them  seeing  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mission  a  first  step  towards 
the  policy  recommended  in  the  despatch.  In  the  breasts  of 
the  islanders  it  kindled  intense  excitement,  and  divei-sified 
a  chronic  disorder  by  a  sharp  access  of  fever.  It  made 
Young's  position  despei-ate,  though  he  was  slow  to  see  it, 
and  pmctically  it  brought  the  business  of  the  high  com- 
missioner extraordinary  to  nought  before  it  had  even  begun. 

He  learned  the  disaster,  for  disaster  it  was,  at  Vienna,  and 
appears  to  have  faced  it  with  the  same  rigorous  firmness 
and  self-command  that  some  of  us  have  beheld  at  untoward 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  relative  to  loniennes,    Lettre  &  Lord  John  Rus- 

thf  mission  of  the  Right  Hon,  W.  E.  sell,  par  Fran9ois  Leiiormant.    (Paris, 

frladstonetothe Ionian  Islands in\Sf)S.  Amyot,   1861.)     The  Ionian  Islands 

Presented  in  1861.     Finlay's  History  in  relation  to  Greece.    By  John  Dunn 

of  Greece,  vii.  p.  305,  etc.     Letters  by  Gardner,  Kstir.,  1859.     Four  years  in 

tnrd  Charles  Fitzroy,  etc.,  sh(/wing  the  Ionian  Islands.    By  Whittlngham. 

the  anomalous  political  and  financial  Pamphlet  by  S.  G.  Potter,  D.D.    See 

position  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  (Ridg-  also  Gleanings,  iv.  p.  287. 
way,  1S50.)  Le  Gouvernement  de$  lies 
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moments  long  after.  The  ambassador  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  see  the  Austrian  minister.  With  Count  Buol  he 
1858.  ^*^  *  1®^&  interview  accordingly,  and  assured  him  that  his 
mission  had  no  concern  with  any  question  of  Ionian  annexa- 
tion whether  partial  or  total.  Count  Buol  on  his  part 
disclaimed  all  aggressive  tendencies  in  respect  of  Turkey, 
and  stated  emphatically  that  the  views  and  conduct  of 
Austria  in  her  Eastern  policy  were  in  the  strictest  sense 
conservative. 

Embarking  at  Trieste  on  the  warship  Terrible^  Nov.  21, 
and  after  a  delightful  voyage  down  the  Adriatic,  five  days 
after  leaving  Vienna  (Nov.  24th)  Mr.  Gladstone  found  him- 
self at  Corfu  —  the  famous  island  of  which  he  had  read 
such  memorable  things  in  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  the 
harbour  where  the  Athenians  had  fitted  out  the  expedition 
to  Syracuse,  so  disastrous  to  Greek  democracy;  where  the 
young  Octavian  had  rallied  his  fleet  before  the  battle  of 
Actiura,  so  critical  for  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of  the 
Caesars;  and  whence  Don  John  had  sallied  forth  for  the 
victory  of  Lepanto,  so  fatal  to  the  conquering  might  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  It  was  from  Corfu  that  the  brothers 
Bandiera  had  started  on  their  tragic  enterprise  for  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  fourteen  years  before.  Mr.  Gladstone 
landed  under  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns,  and  was  received 
with  all  ceremony  and  honour  by  the  lord  high  commissioner 
and  his  officers. 

He  was  not  long  in  discovering  what  mischief  the  stolen 
despatch  had  done,  and  may  well  have  suspected  from  the  first 
in  his  inner  mind  that  his  efforts  to  undo  it  would  bear 
little  fruit.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  the  ten  members 
for  Corfu  came  to  him  in  a  body  with  a  petition  to  the 
Queen  denouncing  the  plan  of  making  their  island  a  British 
colony,  and  praying  for  union  with  Greece.  The  munici- 
pality followed  suit  in  the  evening.  The  whole  sequel  was 
in  keeping.  Mr.  Gladstone  with  Young's  approval  made  a 
speech  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  threw  over  the  despatch, 
severed  his  mission  wholly  from  any  purpose  or  object  in  the 
way  of  annexation,  and  dwelt  much  upon  a  circular  addressed 
by  the  foreign  office  in  London  to  all  its  ministers  abroad 
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disclaiming  any  designs  of  that  kind.  He  held  levees,  he  CHAP, 
called  upon  the  archbishop,  he  received  senators  and  repre-  y  ^  '  j 
sentatives,  and  everywhere  he  held  the  same  emphatic  ^j.  49. 
language.  He  soon  saw  enough  to  convince  him  of  the 
harm  done  to  British  credit  and  influence  by  the  severities 
in  Cephalonia;  by  the  small  regard  and  frequent  contempt 
shown  by  many  Englishmen  for  the  religion  of  the  people 
for  whose  government  they  were  responsible  ;  by  the  dia- 
tribes in  the  London  press  against  the  lonians  as  brigands, 
pirates,  and  barbarians ;  and  by  the  absence  in  high  com- 
missioners and  others  '  of  tact,  good  sense,  and  good  feeling 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  least  common  in  England,  the 
sense  namely  in  which  it  includes  a  disposition  to  enter  into 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  sympathise  with  those  who  differ 
with  us  in  race,  language,  and  creed.'  Perhaps  his  penetrat- 
ing eye  early  discovered  to  him  that  forty  years  of  bad  iiile 
had  so  embittered  feeling,  that  even  without  the  stolen 
despatch,  he  had  little  chance. 

He  made  a  cruise  round  the  islands.  His  visit  shook 
him  a  good  deal  with  respect  to  two  of  the  points  —  Corfu 
and  Ithaca  —  on  which  it  has  been  customary  to  dwell  as 
proving  Homer's  precise  local  knowledge.  The  rain  poured 
in  torrents  for  most  of  the  time,  but  it  cleai-ed  up  for  a  space 
to  reveal  the  loveliness  of  Ithaca.  In  the  island  of  Ulysses 
and  Penelope  he. danced  at  a  ball  given  in  his  honour.  In 
Cephalonia  he  was  received  by  a  tumultuous  mob  of  a 
thousand  persons,  whom  neither  the  drenching  rains  nor 
the  unexpected  manner  of  his  approach  across  the  hills 
could  bafifle.  They  greeted  him  with  incessant  cries  for 
union  with  Greece,  thrust  disaffected  papers  into  his 
carriage,  and  here  and  there  indulged  in  cries  of  kcltw  fj 
irpoaraaia^  down  with  the  protectorate,  down  with  the 
tyranny  of  fifty  years.  This  exceptional  disrespect  he 
ascril)ed  to  what  he  leniently  called  the  history  of  Cepha- 
lonia, meaning  the  savage  dose  of  martial  law  nine  years 
before.  He  justly  took  it  for  a  marked  symbol  of  the  state 
of  excitement  at  which  under  various  influences  the  popular 
mind  had  arrived.  Age  and  infirmity  prevented  the  arch- 
bishop from  coming  to  offer  his  respects,  so  after  his  levee 
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BOOK    Mr.  Gladstone  with  his  suite   repaired   to  the  ircbbubtip 
'   J  *•  We  found  him,'  says  Mr.  Gordon,  ^seated  on  a  sofa  drtaM^c  . 

1858.  ii^  hi^  most  gorgeous  rohes  of  gold  and  purple^  over  i» !.«•... 
flowed  down  a  long  white  beard.  .  .  .  Behind  hiro  sUn^i  • 
little  court  of  black-robed,  black-bearded,  black-capped«  Jazi.- 
faced  priests.  He  is  eighty-six  years  old,  and  his  maun-.- 
and  appearance  were  dignified  in  the  extreme.  Speak.,  z 
slowly  and.  distinctly  he  began  to  tell  Gladstone  that  t 
sole  wish  of  Cephalonia  was  to  be  united  to  Greece,  a:  . 
thei*e  was  something  very  exciting  and  affecting  in  :! 
tremulous  tones  of  the  old  man  saying  over  and  over  agi.  . 
^^questa  infelice  Uola^  que»ta  (sola  infelice^^*  as  the  tr.b  • 
streamed  down  his  cheeks  and  long  silvery  beard.  It  un- 
like a  scene  in  a  play.' 

At  Zante  (Dec.  16),  the  surface  was  smoother.  A  coiKrrtu:>- 
of  several  thousands  awaited  him;  Greek  flags  were  fl\.  ; 
on  all  sides  in  the  strong  morning  sea-breeze;  the  t*-« 
bands  played  Greek  national  tunes  ;  the  bells  were  all  n:.^ 
ing ;  the  harbour  was  covered  with  boats  full  of  gaily  dr^.-^^ 
people;  and  the  air  resounded  with  loud  shoots  ^^  > 
fJHXeWriP  rXdBarwPy  ^i^tod  17  Ivaxn^:  fieriL  rtfi  ^EXKaSoK*  L  : « 
live  Gladstone  the  Philhellene,  hurrah  for  union  with  Gr^x* 


Every  room  and  passage  in  the  residency,  Mr.  Gordon 

Lord  Aberdeen,  was  already  thronged Upstairs  the  exritf^r*-* 

was  great,  and  as  soon  as  Gladstone  had  taken  his  place,  in  j'w 
Gerasimus  the  bishop  (followed  by  scores  of  swarthy  prie<f   " 
their  picturesque  black  robes)  and  tendered  to  him  the  p^** 
for  union.    But  before  he  could  deliver  it,  Gladstone  stopp^I  *.   ■ 
and  addressed  to  him  and  to  the  assembly  a  speech  in  exceV 
Italian.    Never  did  I  hear  his  beautiful  voice  ring  out  morp  r  • 
or  more  thrillingly  than  when  he  said,  *Ecco  P  inganna.* ... 
was  a  scene  not  to  be  forgotten.     The  priests,  with  eye  an«i  * 
and  gesture,  expressed  in  lively  pantomime  to  each  other  th^  ''^ 
produced  by  each  sentence,  in  what  we  should   think  a  r  ■ 
exaggerated  way,  like  a  chorus  on  the  stage,  but  the  effec:  ^ . 
most  picturesque. 

He  attended  a  banquet  one  night,  went  to  the  theatre  :'* 
next,  where  he  was  greeted  with  lusty  zetom  ftnd  at  &^ 
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night  embarked  on  the  Terrible  on  his  way  to  Athens.  His 
8tay  in  the  immortal  city  only  lasted  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  I  find  no  record  of  his  impressions.  They  were  probably  ^t!49. 
those  of  most  travellers  educated  enough  to  feel  the  spell  of 
the  Violet  Crown.  Illusions  as  to  the  eternal  summer  with 
which  poets  have  blessed  the  Isles  of  Greece  vanished  as 
they  found  deep  snow  in  the  streets,  icicles  on  the  Acropolis, 
and  snow-balling  in  the  Parthenon.  He  had  a  reception 
only  a  shade  less  cordial  than  if  he  were  Demosthenes  come 
back.  He  dined  with  King  Otho,  and  went  to  a  Te  Deum  in 
honour  of  the  Queen's  birthday.  Finlay,  the  learned  man 
who  had  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  history  than  most  his- 
torians then  alive,  took  him  to  a  meeting  of  the  legislature ; 
he  beheld  some  of  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  independence, 
and  made  friends  with  one  valiant  lover  of  freedom,  the 
veteran  General  Church.  Though,  thanks  to  the  generosity 
uf  an  Englishman,  they  had  a  university  of  their  own  at 
Corfu,  the  lonians  preferred  to  send  their  sons  to  Athens,  and 
the  Athenian  students  immediately  presented  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  usual  pmyer  for  union  with  the 
Hellenic  kingdom.  On  the  special  object  of  his  visit,  he 
came  away  from  Athens  with  the  impression  that  opinion 
in  Greece  was  much  divided  on  the  question  of  immediate 
union  with  the  Ionian  islands.  In  truth  his  position  had 
been  a  false  one.  Everybody  was  profoundly  deferential,  but 
nobody  was  quite  sure  whether  he  had  come  to  pave  the  way 
for  union,  or  to  invite  the  Athenian  government  to  check  it, 
and  when  Rangab^,  the  foreign  minister,  found  him  without 
credentials  or  instructions,  and  staved  off  all  discussion,  Mr. 
Gladstone  must  have  felt  that  though  he  had  seen  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  wondrous  historic  sites  on  the  globe,  that 
wjis  all. 

Of  a  jaunt  to  wilder  scenes  a  letter  of  Mr.  Arthur  Gordon's 
gives  a  pleasant  glimpse  :  — 

You  will  like  an  account  of  an  expedition  the  whole  party  made 
yesterday  to  Albania  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  lady,  a  great  pro- 
prietress, who  lives  in  a  large  ruinous  castle  at  a  place  called 
Filates.     She  19  ^bout  tl^^  {greatest  personage  in  these  regions,  and 
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it  was  thought  that  the  lord  high  commissioner  should  par  h^ 

a  visit  if  he  wished  to  see  Albania.  ...     It  was  a  lovely  morr 

lg53^     ing,  and  breakfast  was  laid  on  the  balcony  of  the  private  mfKLrt- 

ments  looking  over  the  garden  and  commanding  the  loveli*-»t  <•: 

views  across  the  strait.     Gladstone  was  in  the  highest  spirit*,  f*. 

of  talk  and  romping  hoyisMy,     After  breakfast  the  L.  H.  ^\**  birj 

and  the  cutters  of  the  Terrible  conveyed  us  on  board  the  prt^r, 

little  gunboat. 

We  reached  Sayada  in  about  two  hours,  and  were  received  *-: 
landing  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  had  ridden  dii« . 
from  Filates  to  meet  us.  We  went  to  the  house  of  the  Eng.  •_ 
vice-consul,  whilst  the  long  train  of  horses  was  preparing  to  stk.-*. 
but  after  a  few  minutes'  stay  there  Gladstone  became  irrepresKl!/ 
restless,  and  insisted  on  setting  off  to  walk  —  1  of  course  walk^ 
too.  The  old  steward  also  went  with  us,  and  a  guard  of  eic: ' 
white-kilted  palikari  on  foot.  The  rest  of  the  party  njde.  v.. 
from  a  slight  hill  which  we  soon  reached,  it  was  very  pnrttj  •■ 
look  back  at  the  long  procession  starting  from  Sayada  and  r-^- 
ceeding  along  the  narrow  causeway  running  parallel  to  our  {«*  . 
the  figures  silhouetted  against  the  sea.  Filates  is  about  12  s::  *- 
from  Sayada,  perhaps  more,  the  path  is  rugged  and  mountain-  --• 
and  commands  some  fine  views.  Our  palikari  guards  fired  f 
their  long  Afghan-looking  guns  in  every  direction,  greatly  *■ 
Gladstone's  annoyance,  but  there  was  no  stopping  them. 

Scouts  on  the  hills  gave  warning  of  our  approach,  and  at  *t- 
entrance  to  Filates  we  were  met  by  the  whole  population.     Fj^ 
the  Valideh's  retainers,  then  the  elders,  then  the  moolahs  in  ti*-  - 
great  green  turbans,  the  Christian  community,  and  finally,  oc  :- 
top  of  the  hill,  the  Valideh's  little  grandson,  gorgeously  dre^'^ 
and  attended  by  his  tutor  and  a  number  of  black  slaves.    Tr- 
little  boy  salaamed  to  Gladstone   with   much   grace   and  -.* 
possession,  and  then  conducted  us  to  the  castle,  in  front  of  v:  - 
all  the  townsfolk  who  were  not  engaged  in  reoeivinj:  U5  ^'"^ 
congregated  in  picturesque  groups  on  the  smooth  gra^ssy  liv*- 
and  under  the  great  plane  trees.     The  castle  is  a  large  rcia.  • 
enclosure  of  walls  and  towers,  with  buildings  of  all  sorts  and  v^-^ 
within.    The  Valideh  herself,  attired  in  green  silk  and  a  f- 
pelisse,  her  train  held  by  two  negro  female  slaves,  received  c«  i* 
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the  head  of  the  stairs  and  ushered  us  into  a  large  room  with  a  CHAP. 
divan  round  three  sides  of  it.  Sweetmeats  and  water  and  pipes  ^  *  j 
and  coffee  were  brought  as  usual,  some  of  the  cups  and  their  ^,.  49^ 
filigree  stands  very  handsome.  We  went  out  to  see  the  town, 
preceded  by  a  tall  black  slave  in  a  gorgeous  blue  velvet  jacket, 
vrith  a  great  silver  stick  in  his  liand.  Under  his  guidance  we 
visited  the  khans,  the  bazaar,  and  the  mosque ;  not  only  were  we 
allowed  to  enter  the  mosque  with  our  shoes  on,  but  on  Gladstone 
ifxpressing  a  wish  to  hear  the  call  to  prayer,  the  muezzin  was 
seat  up  to  the  top  of  the  minaret  to  call  the  azan  two  hours  before 
the  proper  time.  The  sight  of  the  green-turbaned  imam  crying 
the  azan  for  a  Frank  was  most  singular,  and  the  endless  variety 
of  costume  displayed  by  the  crowds  who  thronged  the  verandahs 
which  surround  the  mosque  was  most  picturesque.  The  gateway 
of  the  castle  too  was  a  picturesque  scene,  detainers  and  guards, 
slaves  and  soldiers,  and  even  women,  were  lounging  about,  and 
a  beautiful  tame  little  pet  roedeer  played  with  the  pretty  children 
in  bright  coloured  dresses,  clustering  under  the  cavernous  archway. 

We  had  dinner  in  another  large  room.  I  counted  thirty-two 
dishes,  or  I  may  say  courses,  for  each  dish  at  a  Turkish  dinner  is 
brought  in  separately,  and  it  is  rude  not  to  eat  of  all !  The  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  dinner,  and  most  unusual,  was  the  way  the 
room  was  lighted.  Eight  tall,  grand  Albanians  stood  like  statues 
behind  us,  each  holding  a  candle.  It  reminded  me  of  the  torch- 
bearers  who  won  the  laird  his  bet  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose, 

After  dinner  there  was  a  long  and  somewhat  tedious  interval 
of  smoking  and  story-telling  in  the  dark,  and  we  called  upon 
Lacaita  to  recite  Italian  poetry,  which  he  did  with  much  effect, 
pouring  out  sonnet  after  sonnet  of  Petrarch,  including  that  which 
m  father  thinks  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Italian  language,  that 
which  has  in  it  the  '  Campeggiar  del  angelico  riso.'  This  showed 
uip  how  easy  it  was  to  fall  into  the  habits  of  a  country.  Glad- 
rtoue  is  as  unoriental  as  any  man  well  can  be,  yet  his  calling  on 
Ucaita  to  recite  was  really  just  the  same  thing  that  every  Pasha 
Iocs  after  dinner,  when  he  orders  his  tale-teller  to  repeat  a  story. 
The  ladies  meanwhile  were  packed  off  to  the  harem  for  the 
night,  Lady  Bowen  acting  as  their  interpreter.  My  L.  H.  C,  his 
two  secretaries,  his  three  aide-de-camps.  Captains  Blomfield  and 
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Clanricarde^  and  the  rice-consul,  all  slept  in  the  same  to<^ 
and  that  not  a  large  one,  and  we  were  packed  tight  on  the  c<^  * 
1858.  under  quilts  of  Brusa  silk  and  gold,  tucked  up  round  us  ; 
gorgeous  Albanians.  Gladstone  amused  himself  with  spnrul^t.:. 
whether  or  no  we  were  in  contravention  of  the  prorisions  of  L.: 
Shaftesbury's  lodging-house  act! 

After  a  month  of  cloudless  sunshine  it  took  it  into  iu  ht^  : 
rain  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year,  and  rain  as  it  only  diA . 
these  regions.     Gladstone  and  I  walked  down  again  despite    . 
wind,  rain,  and  mud,  and  our  palikari  guard — to  keep  np  ti 
spirits,  I  suppose  —  chanted  wild  choruses  all  the  way.    '^^ 
nearly  got  stuck  altogether   in  the  muddy  flat  near  Saj.ui. 
and  got  on  board  the  Oftprey  wet  through,  my  hands  to  cL..  •. 
I  could  hardly  steer  the  boat.     Of  course  we  had  far  oatwilk^. 
the  riding  party,  6o  we  had  to  wait     What  a  breakfast  wv  n  > 
that  is  those  of  us  who  could  eat,  for  the  passage  was  ruL^*. 
and  Gladstone  and  the  ladies  flat  on  their  backs  and  very  »ucr. 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  comment  in  his   diary  is  brief:  'Tur 
whole  impression   is  saddening;  it  is  all  indolence,  dcci,.. 
stagnation ;  the  image  of  God  seems  as  if  it  were  novLcr^ 
But  there  is  muoh  of  wild  and  picturesque.'     The  £ogu»- 
in   the   island^   both  civil  and    military,  adopted   the  u--: 
of  unfriendly  journals  in   London,  and  the   garrison  «*.:: 
so   far  as   not  even  to   invite    Mr.    Gladstone    to  matb.  - 
compliment  never   omitted  before.      The   loniaos,  on  '^» 
other  hand,   like    people    in    most    other  badly  gore:::- 
countries   did  not    show  in   the   noblest    colours.      TL : 
were  petitions,  letters,   memorials,  as  to   which    Mr.  Gl^. 
stone  mildly   notes   that    he    has   to   lament   a  spirit 
exaggeration  and   obvious    errors   of    fact.'     Tliere   wx^  • 
stream  of  demands  from  hosts  of  Spiridiones,  Chrisu^iu!  <^ 
Euphrosunes,   for   government  employ,   and   the   roem  ' 
survives,  attested  by  bishop  and  clergy,  of  a   man  «".-  • 
daughter  to  marry,   who  being  too   poor   to   find  a  J« ' ' 
'had  decided  on  reverting  to  your  Excellency**  well-kii-' 
philhellenism,   and  with    tears   in   his   eyes   besought  *J 
your  Excellency,'  et  cetera. 
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One  incident  was  much  disliked  at  home,  as  having  the    CHAP. 
fearsome  flavour  of  the  Puseyite.     It  had  been  customary  at  ^    "  '    j 
levees  for  the  lord  high  commissioner  to  bow  to  everybody,   j^t.  49. 
but  also  to  shake  hands  with  the  bishops  and  sundry  other 
liigh  pereons.     Mr.  Gladstone  stooped  and  actually  kissed  the 
bi>liop's  hand.     Sir  Edward  Lytton  inquired  if  the  story  were 
true,  as   a   question   might  be  asked   in   parliament.     It  is 
true,  said  Mr.  Gladstone  (February  7),  but  *I  hope  Sir  E.  L. 
will  not  in   his   consideration   for   me   enUmgle   himself  in 
such  a  matter,  but  as  he  knows  nothing  now,  will  continue 
to  know   nothing,   and  will  say  that   the   subject   did   not 
euter  into   liis   instructions,  and  that  he   presumes   I   shall 
be  at  home  in  two  or  three  more  weeks  to  answer  for  all 
my  mbdeeds.'^ 

The  secretary  of  state  and  his  potent  emissary  —  the 
radical  who  had  turned  tory  and  the  tory  who  was  on 
llie  verge  of  formally  turning  liberal  —  got  on  excellently 
together.  Though  he  was  not  exact  in  business,  the 
ininister*8  despatches  and  letters  show  shrewdness,  good 
Jeiise,  and  right  feeling,  with  a  copious  garnish  of  flummery. 
Demagogy,  he  says  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  will  continue  to  be 
I  trade  and  the  most  fascinating  of  all  trades,  because 
Miimated  by  personal  vanity,  and  its  venality  disguised 
?ven  to  the  demagogue  himself  by  the  love  of  country, 
jy  which  it  may  be  really  accompanied.  The  Ionian  con- 
stitution should  certainly  be  mended,  for  *my  convictions 
^ell  me  that  there  is  nothing  so  impracticable  as  the  Unreal.* 
fie  comforts  his  commissioner  by  the  reminder  that  a  popula- 
non  after  all  has  one  great  human  heart,  and  a  great  human 
leart  is  that  which  chiefly  exalts  the  ^lan  of  Genius  over 
ihe  mere  Man  of  Talent,  so  that  when  a  Man  of  Genius 
ftith  practical  experience  of  the  principles  of 'sound  govern- 
ment comes  face  to  face  with  a  people  whose  interest  it 
s  to  be  governed  well,  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
understand  each  other. 

^  This  and  his  alleged  attendance  Mr.  Gladstone  was  subjected  to  some 

it  mass,  and  compliance  with  sundry  rude  baiting  from  doctors  of  divinity 

)thi>r  rites,  were  often  heard  of   in  and  others, 
ater  times,  and  even  so  late  as  1879 

VOL.  I  —  2  R 
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IV 

Mr.  Gladstone  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  gntvi*' 
to   the   affairs   of    a   pygmy  state  with   a   total   (MipuU: 
ig;,g      under  250,000.     His  imagination  did  its  work.     While  \   . 
seem,  he   said   most  truly,  to  be  dealing   only  with  a  f  *  > 
specks  scarcely  visible   on   the    map  of    Europe^   vou    .:- 
engaged   in  solving  a  problem  as  delicate  and  difficult  i 
if  it  arose  on  a  far  more  conspicuous  stage.     The    pr  ■ 
he    found    to  be    eminently  gifted    by   nature    with    tl.k' 
subtlety   which    is    apt  to  degenerate   into  sophistry,  a: 
prone   to   be   both  rather  light-minded  and  extremely  <»'.•' 
picious.     The  permanent  oflScials  in  Downing   Street*  «  * 
less  polite   analysis,   had  been   accustomed   to   regard    :: 
islanders   more   bluntly  as  a   ^pack  of  scamps.*     Thid  v^* 
what  had  done   the   mischief.     The   material   conditio:, 
the   cultivators   was    in    some    respects   not  bad,   but   >t* 
Gladstone  laid  down  a  profound  and   solid   principle  «' 
he  said   that   'no  method  of  dealing  with  a  civilit^  <^  n- 
munity  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  make  provL» 
for  its  political   action  as  well   as   its  social  state.'*    T. 
idea  of  political  reform  had  for  a  time  made  head  ag^* 
the  idea   of  union  with  the  Greek  kingdom,  but  for  «  : 
years  past  the  whole  stream  of  popular  tendency  and  f^\.  . 
set  strongly  towards  union,  and  disdained  contentment  ^ 
anything  else.     Mankind  turn  naturally  to  the  8olution>  t:  ' 
seem  the  simplest.     Mr.  Gladstone  condemned  the  ex>:    : 
system  as  bad  for  us  and  bad  for  them.    Circumstances  mi 
it   impossible   for   him  to  suggest  amendment   by  thr-i^-  . 
the  burden  bodily  off  our  shoulders,  and   at  that    time  : 
undoubtedly  regarded  union  with  Greece  as  in  itself  nuii-- 
able  for  the  lonians.     Circumstances  and   his  own    I«^v- 
freedom    made    it    equally   impossible    to   recommend    ' 
violent  suppression   of  the   constitution.     The  only  c-    '- 

1  Finlay,  Hintory  of  Greece^  vii.  p.  and  rights  of  property  wtpit  •'    - 

d06f   blames   both   Bulwer  and   Mr.  eviU  that  requiivd  remedy,  arv: 

Gladstone    because    they    *■  directed  these  the  British  govemmr!:: 

their  attention  to  the  means  of  apply-  exercise  very  little  inllnf>noi»  if  i:  ■  • 

ing    sound    theories   of    government  by  the  Ionian  repres»'i.LaitT«!* 

to  a  state  of  things  where  a  change  is  not  this  to  say  that  the  rml  r  - 

in  the  social  relations  of  the  inhabit-  was    unattainable    witboot   p.'.  '- 

ants  and  modifications  in  the  tenure  reform  f 
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left  open  was  to  turn  the  mockery  of  free  government  into  CHAP, 
a  reality,  and  this  operation  he  proposed  to  carry  out  with  ^  ^'  ^ 
a  bold  hand.  The  details  of  this  enlargement  of  popular  jE^.49, 
rights  and  privileges,  and  the  accompanying  financial  purga- 
tion, do  not  now  concern  us.  Whether  the  case  either 
demanded  or  permitted  originality  in  the  way  of  construc- 
tion I  need  not  discuss.  The  manufacture  of  a  constitution 
is  always  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  The  question 
is  whether  the  people  concerned  will  work  it,  and  in  spite 
r>f  that  buoyant  optimism  which  never  in  any  circumstances 
ieserted  him  in  respect  of  whatever  business  he  might  have 
in  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  doubted  whether  his 
Lsianders  would  ever  pretend  to  accept  what  they  did  not 
^eek,  as  a  substitute  for  what  they  did  seek  but  were  not 
lUowed  to  have,  Before  anybody  knew  the  scope  of  his 
plan,  the  six  newspapers  flew  to  arms  with  a  vivacity  that, 
nhether  it  was  Italian  or  was  Greek,  was  in  either  case  a  fatal 
jign  of  the  public  temper.  What,  they  cried,  did  the  treaty 
>f  1815  mean  by  describing  the  Ionian  state  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent? What  was  a  protectorate,  and  what  the  rights  of 
he  protector?  Was  there  no  difference  between  a  protector 
uid  a  sovereign  ?  What  could  be  more  arrogant  and  absurd 
:han  that  the  protector,  who  was  not  sovereign,  should  talk 
ilwut  'conceding'  reforms  to  a  free  and  independent  state ? 
M\  these  questions  were  in  themselves  not  very  easy  to 
mswer,  but  what  was  a  more  serious  obstacle  than  the 
irgumentative  puzzles  of  partisans  was  a  want  of  moral 
md  political  courage ;  was  the  sycophancy  of  one  class,  and 
the  greediness  of  others.^ 

Closely  connected  with  the  recommendations  of  constitu- 
tional reform  was  the  question  by  whom  the  necessary  com- 
munications with  the  assembly  were  to  be  conducted.  Sir 
John  Young  was  obviously  impossible,  though  he  was  not 
it  once  brought  to  face  the  fact.  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  this 
made  to  the  colonial  secretary  (December  27)  an  offer  that 

'  May  7,    1861.      Hans.   3rd   Ser.  that  may  in  the  course  of  generations 

162,   p.   1687.      The  salaries  of  the  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  this 

Ifputles  struck  him  as  especially  ex-  country,  the  very  last  and  latest  will 

.fjtsive,  and  on  the  same  occasion  he  be  the  payment  of  members  of  this 

*t  fall  the  obiter  dictum:  *  For  my  House.' 
part  I  trust  thAt  of  all  the  changes 
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if  he  had  already  determined  on  Young^s  recall^  and  if  b* 
thought  reform  would  stand  a  better  chance  if  introdao-' 
1859.     V  ^^^'  Gladstone  himself,  he  was  willing  to  serve  as  br- 
high   commissioner  for  the   very  limited   time   that   mi?l* 
be  necessaiy.     We  may  be  sure  that  the  goTemmem  1  -^^ 
not  an  hour  in  making  up  their  minds  on  a  plan  thM  wr-  * 
still  further  both  in  the  way  of  bringing  Mr.  Gladstone  ir  * 
still  closer  connection   with   them,   and   towards    reliev.  j 
themselves  of  a  responsibility  which  they  never  from  t 
first  had  any  business  to  devolve  upon  Mr.  Gladstmi^    •• 
anybody  else.     The  answer  came  by  telegraph  (January  1!  . 
*  The  Queen  accepts.     Your  commission  is  being  made  oat 
All  other  embarrassments  were  now  infinitely  aggravf' 
by  the  sudden  discovery  from  the  lawyem  that  acceptan«'e    * 
the  new  office  not  only  vacated  the  seat  in  parliament.  1*  * 
also  rendered  Mr.  Gladstone  incapable  of  election  until  btr !.  . 
ceased  to  hold  the  office.     *This,  I  must  confess,*  he  told  **  • 
Edward,  *  is  a  great  blow.     The  difficulty  and  the  det^i^l^:  * 
are  serious '  (January  17).    If  some  enemy  on  the  meetisj  •  * 
the  House  in  February  should  choose  to  move  the  writ  fort  • 
vacant  seat  at  Oxford,  the  election  would  necessarily  iii  - 
place  at  a  date  too  early  for  the  completion  of  the  ba<:-»- 
at  Corfu,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  still  at  work  as  high  coninii»:-"** 
would  still  therefore  be  ineligible.     Nobody  was  ever  bv  ••  ' 
stitution  more  averse  than  Mr.  Gladstone  to  turning  backwar' 
and  in  this  case  he  felt  himself  especially  bound  to  go  f 
ward  not  only  by  the  logic  of  the  Ionian  situation  at  t 
moment,  but  for  the  reason  which  was  also  characteri*:: 
hira,  that  the  Queen  in  approving  his  appointment  '  Ji- 
ary  7)  had  described  his  conduct  as  both  patriotic  and  n*  - 
opportune,  and  therefore  he  thought  there  would  be  un^j*  -.• 
able   shabbiness  in  turning   round  upon  her  by  a   huT-* 
withdrawal.     The  Oxford  entanglement  thus  became  a.'-  • 
desperate.     Resolved  not  to  disturb  the  settled  onler  ^f :  •  - 
ceeding  with  his  assembly,  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  thor^ar^ 
characteristic  union  of  ingenuity  and  tenacity  trietl  vir  - 
ways  of  extrication.     To  complete  the  mortification*  uf  Ct 
position,  the  telegraph  broke  down. 

The   scrape   was  nearly  as    haraasing   to   hia  friMidft  ^^ 
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borne  as  to  himself.  Politicians  above  all  men  can  never 
safely  count  on  the  charrty  that  thinketh  no  evil.  Lord  John 
Russell  told  Lord  Aberdeen  that  it  was  clear  that  Gladstone  j£^]^^ 
wiU} staying  away  to  avoid  a  discussion  on  the  coming  Reform 
bill.  There  was  a  violent  attack  upon  him  in  the  Times 
(January  13)  as  having  supplanted  Young.  The  writers  of 
leading  articles  looked  up  Greek  history  from  the  days  of  the 
visit  of  Ulysses  to  Alcinous  downwards,  and  they  mocked 
bis  respect  for  the  countrymen  of  Miltiades,  and  his  rever- 
ence for  the  church  of  Chrysostom  and  Athanasius.  The 
satirists  of  the  cleverest  journal  of  the  day  admitted  his 
greatness,  the  brilliance  and  originality  of  his  finance,  the 
incomparable  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  and  a  courage  equal 
to  any  undertaking,  that  quailed  before  no  opposition  and 
suffered  no  abatement  in  defeat,  and  they  only  marvelled  the 
more  that  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank  should  accept  at  the 
h.inds  of  an  insidious  rival  a  fifth-rate  mission — insidious 
rival  not  named  but  easy  to  identify.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Gbidstone  had  hired  a  house  at  Corfu  was  the  foundation  of 
a  transcendent  story  that  Mr.  Disrsleli  wished  to  make  him 
the  king  of  the  Ionian  islands.  ^  I  hardly  think  it  needful 
to  assure  you,'  Mr.  Gladstone  told  Lytton,  *'  that  I  have  never 
attached  the  smallest  weight  to  any  of  the  insinuations  which 
it  seems  people  have  thought  worth  while  to  launch  at  some 
member  or  members  of  your  government  with  respect  to  my 
mission.'  Though  Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  by  any  means 
unconscious  of  the  hum  and  buzz  of  paltriness  and  malice 
that  often  surrounds  conspicuous  public  men,  nobody  was 
ever  more  regally  indifferent.  Graham  predicted  that 
though  Gladstone  would  always  be  the  first  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  would  not  again  be  what  he  was 
before  the  Ionian  business.  They  all  thought  that  he 
would  be  attacked  on  his  return.  ^^A,'  said  Aberdeen, 
^hut  he  is  terrible  in  the  rebound.' 

After  much  perplexity  and  running  to  and  fro  in  London, 
it  was  arranged  between  the  secretary  of  state  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  friends,  including  Phillimore  principally,  and 
then  Northcote  and  M.  Bernard,  that  a  course  of  proceeding 
should  be  followed,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  knew  it 
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thought  unfortunate.  A  new  commission  naming  a  sot* 
cessor  was  issued,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  the^  became  ifo  fmc^* 
I860,  liberated.  Sir  Henry  Storks  was  the  officer  choeen,  and  :a 
soon  as  his  commission  was  formally  received  by  him,  \r 
was  to  execute  a  warrant  under  which  he  deputed  all  power* 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  until  his  arrival.  Whether  Mr.  GbML^Uri- 
was  lord  high  commissioner  when  he  came  to  pxopo^  L- 
reform  is  a  moot  point.  So  intricate  was  the  puzzle  tL«: 
the  undeiNsecretary  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  \ ; 
his  name  and  not  by  the  style  of  his  official  dignity,  becA*j>' 
he  could  not  be  at  all  sure  what  that  official  dignity  naLj 
was.  What  is  certain  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  it  vw 
never  his  way  to  quarrel  with  other  people's  action  taken  i: 
good  faith  on  his  behalf,  did  not  perceive  the  necessity  f  - 
proceeding  so  rapidly  to  the  appointment  of  hb  suoces^  :. 
and  thought  it  decidedly  injurious  to  such  chances  as  L? 
reforms  might  have  possessed.^ 

The    assembly  that    had  been    convoked    by    Sir    JoLl 
Toung  for  an  extraordinary  session  (January  25),  at  ob.- 
showed  that  its  labours  would  bear  no  fruit.     Mr.  GI^ 
stone  as  lord  high   commissioner  opened  the  seaston  v;*.. 
a  message   that  they  had   met  to  consider   proposals   f-  * 
reform  which   he  desired  to  lay  before   them   as   soos  if* 
possible.     The  game   began  with   the   passing   of   a  re» mic- 
tion that  it  was  the  single  and  unanimous  mil  (^BeXifcti 
of    the    Ionian    people    that  the  seVen   islands   should  1> 
united  to  Greece.     Mr.  Gladstone   fought  like  a   lion  :  * 
scholar's  authority  to  treat  the  word  as  only  meaning  v.«' 
or  disposition,  and    he   took   for  touchstone   the   questi  - 
whether  men  could  speak  of  the  OiXqai^  of  the  Almigi:* 
the  word  in  the   Lord's   Prayer  was  found   to   be   BtX^mx 
As  Finlay  truly  says,  it  would  have  been  much  more  to  •- 
point  to  accept  the  word  as  it  was  meant  by  those  who  o*-- 
it.     As   to  that  no  mistake  was   possible.     Some   say  tLr 
he  ought  plainly  to  have  told  them  they  had  violated  l.- 

1  On  Feb.  7»  the  secretary  of  the  by  accepting  the  office  of  )nri  ^r 

treasury  moved   the   writ,   and  the  commiAsioner  of  the  Ionian  Ulo:> 

next  day  the  vice-chancellor  notified  which  he  no  Ioniser  boMa*    Be  «v 

that  there  would  be  an  election,  Mr.  re-elected  (Feb.  IS)  witboA  «ffk»* 

Gladstone  having  'vacated  his  seat  tion. 
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constitution,  to  have  dissolved  them,  and  above  all  to  have 
stopped  their  pay.  Instead  of  this  he  informed  them  that 
they  must  put  their  wishes  into  the  shape  of  a  petition  to  jg„]  ^ 
the  Queen.  The  idea  was  seized  with  alacrity  (January  29). 
Oligarchs  and  demagogues  were  equally  pleased  to  fall  in 
with  it,  the  former  because  they  hoped  it  would  throw  their 
rivals  into  deeper  discredit  with  their  common  master,  the 
latter  because  they  knew  it  would  endear  them  to  their, 
constituents. 

The  Corfiotes  received  the  declaration  of  the  assembly  and 
the  address  to  the  Queen  with  enthusiasm.  Great  crowds 
followed  the  members  to  their  homes  with  joyous  acclama- 
tions, all  the  bells  of  the  town  were  set  ringing,  there  was  a 
grand  illumination  for  two  nights,  and  the  archbishop  ordered 
a  Te  Deum.  Neither  te-deums  nor  prayers  melted  the  heart 
of  the  British  cabinet,  aware  of  the  truth  impressed  at  the 
time  on  Mr.  Gladstone  by  Lytton,  that  neither  the  English 
public  nor  the  English  parliament  likes  any  policy  that 
'  (lives  anything  wp^  The  Queen  was  advised  to  reply  that 
she  could  neither  consent  to  abandon  the  obligations  she 
had  undertaken,  nor  could  permit  any  application  from 
the  islands  to  other  Powers  in  furtherance  of  any  similar 
design. 

Then  at  last  came  the  grand  plan  for  constitutional  recon- 
struction. Mr.  Gladstone  after  first  stating  the  reply  of  the 
Queen,  read  an  eloquent  address  to  the  assembly  (February  4) 
in  Italian,  adjuring  them  to  reject  all  attempts  to  evade  by 
any  indirect  devices  the  duty  of  pronouncing  a  clear  and 
intelligible  judgment  on  the  propositions  now  laid  before 
them.  His  appeal  was  useless,  and  it  was  received  exactly 
as  plans  for  assimilating  Irish  administration  to  English 
used  to  be.  The  nationalists  knew  that  reform  would  be 
a  difficulty  the  more  in  the  way  of  separation,  the  retro- 
jjrades  knew  it  would  be  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  their 
own  jobbery.  Mr.  Gladstone  professed  extreme  and  truly 
characteristic  astonishment  in  respect  of  the  address  to 
the  Queen,  that  they  should  regard  the  permission  to 
ask  as  identical  with  the  promise  to  grant,  and  the 
right  to  petit^ion  as  equivalent  to  the  right   to  demand. 
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If  the  affiiir  had  been  less  practically  vexatious*  wv  c^ 
imagine  the  Socratic  satisfaction  with  which  Mr.  Glmd^to'" 
1859.  would  have  revelled  in  pressing  all  these  and  manv  ('tb"! 
distinctions  on  those  who  boasted  of  being  Socntto 
fellow-countrymen. 

From  day  to  day  anxiously  did  Mr.  Gladstone  wmtch  wL** 
he  called  the  dodges  of  the  assembly.     Abundant  reason  :.* 
there  was  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  loniami  in  l 
these  proceedings,  it  is  well  to  record  the  existence  of  . 
number  of  sincere   patriots  and  enlightened   men   like  v 
two    brothers    Themistocles,   Napoleon    Zambelll,   and    >.* 
Peter   Braila,  afterwards  Greek  minister  in  London.     TL.* 
small  band  of  royal  adherents  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  all  the  hcl: 
they  could  in  preparing  his  scheme  of  reform,  and  after  u- 
scheme  was  launched,  they  strained  every  nerve  to  iudc  - 
the  assembly  to  assent  to  it  in  spite  of  the  pressure  fr  : 
the  people.     Their  efforts  were  necessarily  unavailing.     Ti- 
great  majority,  composed  as  usual  of  the  friends  of  Eneu'  * 
who  trembled  for  their  own  jobs,  joining   hands  with  :L 
demagogues,  was  hostile  to  the  changes  proposed,  and  «•:.'• 
flinched  from  a  peremptory  vote  from  doubt  as  to  its  rt^v- 
tion  among  the  people.     Promptitude  and  force  were  r-  " 
to   be   expected   in   either  way  from   men  in  such  a  fnit- 
of  mind.     'On  a  preliminary  debate,'  Mr.  Gladstone  wr  :• 
mournfully  to   Phillimore,  'without  any  motion    whatrfr- 
one  man  has  spoken  for   nearly  the   whole  of  two  diyv 
Strong    language    about    the  •  proposals    as    cheating   ^  • 
fraudulent  was  freely  used,  but  nothing  that  in  Mr.  ii. -* 
stone's  view  justified  one  of  those  high-handed  prorogat.-  v 
after  the  manner  of  the   Stuarts,  that  had  been  the  a^u 
expedient  in  quaiTels  between  the  high  commissioner  a&:  . 
recalcitmnt  assembly.      These  doings  had  brought  Enc> 
rule  over  the  islands  to  a  level  in  the  opinion  of  Son;}:*- 
Europe  with  Austrian  rule  at  Venice  and  the  reign  of  :-*f 
cardinals  in  the  pontifical  states. 

Sir  Henry  Storks  arrived  on  the  16th  of  Febmair.  a:' 
the  same  day  the  assembly  which  before  had  been  wor-*.  -; 
for  delay,  in  a  great  hurry  gave  a  vote  against  the  prop>^^ 
which,  though  in  form  preliminary,  was  in  substance  decifl^f 
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there  were  only  seven  dissentients.    Mr.  Gladstone  sums  up    CHAP, 
the  case  in  a  private  letter  to  Sidney  Herbert.  ^      *  ^ 

Corfu^  ITth  Feb.  1859.  —  This  decision  is  not  convenient  for  me  -®t.  60. 
prsonally,  nor  for  the  government  at  home  j  but  as  a  whole  I 
cannot  regret  it  so  far  as  England  is  concerned.  I  think  the  pro- 
fjosals  give  here  almost  for  the  first  time  a  perfectly  honourable 
and  tenable  position  in  the  face  of  the  islands.  The  first  set  of 
aianoBuvres  was  directed  to  preventing  them  from  being  made ; 
and  that  made  me  really  uneasy.  The  only  point  of  real  impor- 
tance was  to  get  them  out.  ...  Do  not  hamper  yourself  in  this 
affair  with  me.  Let  me  sink  or  swim.  I  have  been  labouring  for 
*ruth  and  justice,  and  am  sufficiently  happy  in  the  consciousness 
of  it,  to  be  little  distressed  either  with  the  prospect  of  blame,  or 
with  the  more  serious  question  whether  I  acted  rightly  or  wrongly 
in  putting  myself  in  the  place  of  L.H.C.  to  propose  these  reforms, 
—  a  step  which  has  of  course  been  miich  damaged  by  the  early 
nomination  of  Sir  H,  Storks,  done  out  of  mere  consideration  for 
me  in  another  point  of  view.  Lyttou's  conduct  throughout  has 
Wu  such  tliat  -I  could  liave  expected  no  more  from  the  oldest  and 
must  confiding  friend. 

To  Lytton  himself  he  writes  (Feb.  7,  1869)  :  — 

I  sincerely  wish,  that  I  could  have  repaid  your  generous  confi- 
dence and  admirable  support  with  recommendations  suited  to  the 
immediate  convenience  of  your  government.  But  in  sending  me, 
you  grappled  with  a  difficulty  which  you  might  have  postponed, 
and  I  could  not  but  do  the  same.  Whether  it  was  right  that  I 
should  come,  I  do  not  feel  very  certain.  Yet  (stolen  despatch  and 
all)  I  do  not  regret  it.  For  my  feelings  are  those  you  have  so 
rulmirably  described ;  and  I  really  do  not  know  for  what  it  is  that 
political  life  is  worth  the  living,  if  it  be  not  for  an  opportunity  of 
endeavouring  to  redeem  in  the  face  of  the  world  the  character 
of  our  country  wherever,  it  matters  not  on  how  small  a  scale, 
that  character  has  been  compromised. 

Language  like  this,  as  sincere  as  it  was  lofty,  supplies  the 
true  test  by  which  to  judge  Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  both  in 
the  Ionian ,  transaction  and  many  another.  From  the  point 
of  personal  and  selfish  interest  any  simpleton  might  see  that 
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he  made  a  mistake,  but  measured  by  bis  own.  standarti  f' 
public  virtue,  how  is  he  to  be  blamed,  how  is  he  not  to  -• 
1859.     applauded,  for  undertaking  a  mission  that,  but  for  an  unf«>'» 
seen  accident,  might  have  redounded  to  the  honour  mnd  tr- 
credit  of  the  British  power? 


On  February  19  he  quitted  the  scene  of  so  many  anxietir-- 
and  such  strenuous  effort  as  we  have  seen.  The  TrrrMt  i*  - 
into  a  strong  north-easter  in  the  Adriatic,  and  took  cLrtT- 
six  hours  to  Pola.  There  they  sought  shelter  and  gut  Acr  — 
with  a  smooth  sea  to  Venice  on  the  23rd.  He  saw  t  • 
Austrian  archduke  whom  he  found  kind,  intelligent)  eamr*:. 
pleasing.  At  Turin  a  few  days  later  (March  23),  he  had  ». 
interview  with  Cavour,  for  whom  at  that  moment  the  crowr..-  ^• 
scenes  of  his  great  career  were  just  opening.  *  At  Viceni-L 
the  diary  records  (Feb.  28),  '  we  had  cavalry  and  artillffn  « 
the  station  about  to  march ;  more  cavalry  on  the  road  i(  .:. 
a  van  and  pickets,  some  with  drawn  swords;  at  Ver.- - 
regiments  in  review;  at  Milan  pickets  in  the  streets;  a^  ! 
write  I  hear  the  tread  of  horse  patrolling  the  streets.  IW» 
omens ! '     The  war  with  Austria  was  close  at  hand. 

I  may  as  well  in  a  few  sentences  finally  close  the  looi-r 
chapter,  though  the  consummation  was  not  immediate,  ^t' 
Gladstone,  while  he  was  for  the  moment  bitten  by  ti- 
notion  of  ceding  the  southern  islands  to  Greece,  was  no  m*** 
touched  by  the  nationalist  aspirations  of  the  lonians  \1^' 
he  had  been  by  nationalism  and  unification  in  Italy  in  1^~* 
Just  as  in  Italy  he  clung  to  constitutional  reforms  in  :iv 
particular  provinces  and  states  as  the  key  to  regenetmtic 
so  here  he  leaned  upon  the  moderates  who,  while  pmfessc-v 
strong  nationalist  feeling,  did  not  believe  that  the  timr  :  - 
its  realisation  had  arrived.  A  deWte  was  raised  in  the  H  :*«• 
of  Commons  in  the  spring  of  1861,  by  an  Irish  nieinlr- 
The  Irish  catholics  twitted  Mr.  Gladst<)ne  with  flyin^r  th^  ix, 
of  nationality  in  Italy,  and  trampling  on  it  in  the  Itvj.- 
islands.  He  in  reply  twitted  them  with  crying  up  natioo^rr 
for  the  Greeks,  and  running  it  down  when  it  told  against  t^- 
pope.     In  the  Italian  case  Lord  John  Russell  had  (1860>  «<* 
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up  the  broad  doctrine  that  a  people  are  the  only  true  judges    CHAP, 
who  should  be  their  rulers  —  a  proposition  that  was  at  once  ^      '    j 
seized  and  much  used  by  the  Dandolos,  Lombardos,  Cavalier-    ^^  50^ 
atos  and  the  rest  at  Corfu.      Scarcely  anybody  pretended 
that  England  had  any  separate  or  selfish  interest  of  her  own. 
*  It  is  in  my  view,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  *  entirely  a  matter  of 
that    kind   of    interest    only,   which    is    in   one   sense   the 
highest   interest   of  all  —  namely  the   interest  which  is  in- 
herent in  her  character  and  duty,  and  her  exact  and  regular 
fuliilment  of'  obligations   which    she    has    contracted   with 
Europe.'  ^ 

But  he  held  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
a  crime  against  the  safety  of  Europe,  as  connected  with  the 
state  and  coui'se  of  the  Eastern  question,  if  England  were  at 
this  moment  to  surrender  the  protectorate ;  for  if  you  should 
surrender  the  proteotorate,  what  were  you  to  say  to  (^andia, 
Thessaly,  Albania,  and  other  communities  of  Greek  stock 
still  under  Turkish  rule?  Then  there  was  a  military  question. 
Large  sums  of  British  money  had  been  flung  away  on  forti- 
fications,^  and  people  talked  of  Corfu  as  they  talked  in  later 
years  about  Cyprus,  as  a  needed  supplement  to  the  strength 
of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  indispensable  to  our  Mediter- 
ranean power.  People  listened  agape  to  demonstrations 
that  the  Ionian  islands  were  midway  between  England  and 
the  Persian  Gulf;  that  they  were  two-thirds  of  the  way 
to  the  Red  Sea;  that  they  blocked  up  the  mouth  of 
the  Adriatic;  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Naples, 
formed  a  belt  of  great  towns  around  them  ;  they .  were 
central  to  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  And  so  forth  in  the 
alarmist's  well-worn  currency. 

Lord  Palmerston  in  18»50  had  declared  iii  his  highest  style 
that  Corfu  was  a  very  important  position  for  Mediterranean 
interests  in  the  event  of  a  war,  and  it  would  be  great  folly  to 
give  it  up.     A  year  later  he  repeated  that  though  he  should 

1  Mr.  Gladstone,  May  7,  1861.  —  engineer  how  much  it  would  cost. 
Ham.  Third  Ser.  162.  p.  1687.  The  engineer  talked  about  £100,000. 

2  Napier  in  his  Memoir  on  the  *  Upon  this  Sir  Thomas  turned  round 
Boads  of  Cephalonia  (p.  4^)  t^Ws  how  in  the  boat,  with  a  long  and  loud 
Maitland  had  a  notion  of  building  a  whistle.  After  this  whistle  I  thought 
fort  on  that  island,  and  on  his  boat  it  best  to  let  at  least  a  year  pass  with- 
one    day    asked    the    commanding  out  again  mentioning  the  subject.' 
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not  object  to  the  annexation  of  the  southern  islands  to 
Greece,  Corfu  was  too  important  a  military  and  naval  post 
1859.  ®ver  to  be  abandoned  by  us.^  As  Lord  Palraerston  changed, 
so  did  Mr.  Gladstone  change.  'Without  a  good  head  for 
Greece,  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  Ionian  protectorate 
surrendered ;  with  it,  I  should  be  well  pleased  for  one  to  be 
responsible  for  giving  it  up.'  Among  many  other  wonderful 
suggestions  was  one  that  he  should  himself  become  that 
'good  head.'  'The  first  mention,'  he  wrote  to  a  corre- 
spondent in  parliament  (Jan.  21,  1863),  'of  my  candidature 
in  Greece  some  time  ago  made  me  laugh  very  heartily,  for 
though  I  do  love  the  country  and  never  laughed  at  any- 
thing else  in  connection  with  it  before,  yet  the  seeing  my 
own  name,  which  in  my  person  was  never  meant  to  carry 
a  title  of  any  kind,  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  that 
particular  idea,  made  me  give  way.' 

Meanwhile  it  is  safe  to  conjecture,  for  the  period  with 
which  in  this  chapter  we  are  immediately  concerned,  that  in 
conceiving  and  drawing  up  his  Ionian  scheme,  close  contact 
with  liberal  doctrines  as  to  free  institutions  and  popular 
government  must  have  quickened  Mr.  Gladstone's  progress 
in  liberal  doctrines  in  our  own  affairs  at  home.  In  1863^ 
Lord  Palmerston  himself,  in  spite  of  that  national  aversion- 
to  anything  like  giving  up,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  most 
formidable  representative,  cheerfully  handed  the  lonians 
over  to  their  kinsfolk,  if  kinsfolk  they  truly  were,  upon  the 
mainland.^ 

1  Ashley,  ii.  pp.  184,  186.  magnatum  be  doubted,  nor  do  the 

*  i>cc.  8,  18(»2. — Cabinet.     Resoln-  reports  appear  to  have  been  laid  be- 

tion    to    surrender    the   Ionian  pro-  fore  parliament.    The  Italian  war  was 

tectorate.      Only    Lord    W[estbury]  then  creating  an  agitation  in  Kurope 

opposing.  upon   nationality,   as   to  which   the 

8  Mr.    Gladstone   sent    home    and  people    of  the    Ionian   islands  were 

revised    afterwards    tiiree    elaborate  sensitively    alive,    and    the    reports 

reports  on  the  mischiefs  of   Ionian  would  have  supplied  a  good  deal  of 

government    and    the    constitutional  fuel.      There  was  a  separate  fourth 

remedies  proper  for  them.    They  were  report  upon  the  suppression  of  dis- 

printed  for  the  use  of  the  cabinet,  order  in  Cephalonia  in  1848.  which 

though  whether  these  fifty  large  pages,  everybody  afterwards  agreed  that  it 

amounting  to  about  a  quarter  of  this  was  not  expedient   to   publish.      It 

volume,  received  much  attention  from  still    exists   in  the  archives    of   the 

that  body,  may  without  acandalum  colonial  office. 


CHAPTER  XI 

JimCTION  WITH  THB  LIBBBAL8 

C1859) 

CosncTioN,  in  spite  of  early  associations  and  long-oherished 
preposessions  —  strong  conyiction,  and  an  oyerpowering  sense  of  the 
public  interests  operating  for  many,  many  years  before  full  effect 
was  given  to  it,  placed  me  in  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  party. — 
Gladstone  (Ormskirk,  1867). 

Wees  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  England  in  March  1859,  CHAP. 
he  found  the  conservatives  with  much  ineffectual  industry,  ^  ^^'  , 
some  misplaced  ingenuity,  and  many  misgivings  and  divi-  j^^.  60. 
sions,  trying  their  hands  at  parliamentary  reform.  Their 
infringement  of  what  passed  for  a  liberal  patent  was  not 
taming  out  well.  Convulsions  in  the  cabinet,  murmurs  in 
the  lobbies,  resistance  from  the  opposite  benches,  all  showed 
that  a  ministry  existing  on  sufferance  would  not  at  that 
stage  be  allowed  to  settle  the  question.  In  this  contest 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  actively  join.  Speaking  from  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House,  he  made  a  fervid  defence  of 
nomination  boroughs  as  the  nurseries  of  statesmen,  but  he 
voted  with  ministers  against  a  whig  amendment.  His 
desire,  he  said,  was  to  settle  the  question  as  soon  as  possible, 
always,  however,  on  the  foundation  of  trust  in  the  people, 
that  *  sound  and  satisfactory  basis  on  which  for  several  years 
past  legislation  had  been  proceeding.'  The  hostile  amend- 
ment was  carried  against  ministers  by  statesmen  irreconcil- 
ably at  variance  with  one  another,  alike  in  principle  and 
object.  The  majority  of  thirty-nine  was  very  large  for 
those  days,  and  it  was  decisive.  Though  the  parliament  was 
little  more  than  a  couple  of  years  old,  yet  in  face  of  the 
desperate  confusion  among  leaders,  parties,  and  groups,  and 
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BOOK  upon  the  plea  that  reform  had  not  been  formally  submitted 
^  ^^'  J  as  an  issue  to  the  country,  Lord  Derby  felt  justified  in  dis- 
1869.  solving.  Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  Oxford  seat  without 
opposition.  The  constituencies  displayed  an  extension  of 
the  same  essentially  conservative  feeling  that  had  given 
Lord  Palmerston  the  victory  two  years  before.  Once  more 
the  real  question  lay  not  so  much  between  measures  as  men  ; 
not  so  much  between  democratic  change  and  conservative 
moderation,  as  between  Palmerston  and  Russell  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Derby  and  Disraeli  on  the  other.  The  govern- 
ment at  the  election  improved  their  position  by  some  thirty 
votes.  This  was  not  enough  to  outnumber  the  phalanx  of 
their  various  opponents  combined,  but  was  it  possible  that 
the  phalanx  should  combine  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  spoke  of 
the  dissolution  as  being  a  most  improper  as  well  as  a  most 
important  measure,  alike  in  domestic  and  in  foreign  bearings, 
told  Acland  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  govern- 
ment were  to  attempt  some  reconstruction  on  a  broad  basis 
before  the  new  parliament  met.  This  course  w^as  not  adopted. 
The  chances  of  turning  out  the  government  were  matters 
of  infinite  computation  among  the  leaders.  The  liberal  whip 
after  the  election  gave  his  own  party  a  majority  6f  fifteen, 
but  the  treasury  whip,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally 
confident  of  a  majority  of  ten.  Still  all  was  admittedly 
uncertain.  The  prime  perplexity  was  whether  if  a  new 
administration  could  be  formed.  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord 
John  should  be  at  its  head.  Everybody  agreed  that  it 
would  be  both  impossible  and  wrong  to  depose  the  tories 
until  it  was  certain  that  the  liberals  were  united  enough  to 
mount  into  their  seat,  and  no  government  could  last  unless 
it  comprehended  both  the  old  prime  ministers.  Could  not 
one  of  them  carry  the  prize  of  the  premiership  into  the 
Lords,  and  leave  to  the  other  the  consolation  stake  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Commons?  Lord  Palmerston,  who  took  the 
crisis  with  a  veteran's  good-humoured  coolness,  told  his 
intimates  that  he  at  any  rate  would  not  go  up  to  the  Lords, 
for  he  could  not  trust  John  Russell  in  the  other  House. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  ministerial  efficiency,  he  was 
anxious  to  keep  Russell  in  the  Commons,  as  with  him  and 
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rladstone  they  would  make  a  strong  treasury  bench.     But 

as  it  certain  that  Gladstone  would  join  ?     On  this  there 

as  endless  gossip.     One  story  ran  that  Mrs.  Gladstone  had    jetIso. 

)ld  somebody  that    her    husband    wished    bygones    to  be 

ygones,  was  all  for  a  strong  government,  and  was  ready  to 

lin  in  forming  one.     Then  the  personage  to  whom  this  was 

lid  upset  the  inference  by  declaring  there  was  nothing  in 

le  conversation  incompatible  with  a  Derby  junction.     Sir 

harles  Wood  says  in  his  journal :  — 

May  22. — Saw  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  did  not  seem  to  contemplate 
junction  with  Palmerston  but  rather  that  he  should  join  Derby, 
stated  the  impossibility  of  that,  and  that  the  strongest  govern- 
ent  possible  under  present  circumstances  would  be  by  such  a 
lion  as  took  place  under  Aberdeen.  To  effect  this,  all  people 
ust  pull  the  same  and  not  different  ways  as  of  late  years.  I  said 
lat  1  blamed  her  husband  for  quitting,  and  ever  since  he  quitted, 
almerston's  government  in  1855,  as  well  as  Lord  John ;  that  in 
le  quarrel  between  Lord  John  and  Gladstone  the  former  had 
shaved  ill,  and  the  latter  well. 

May  27.  —  Gladstone  dined  here.  ...  He  would  vote  a  con- 
snmation  of  the  dissolution,  and  is  afraid  of  the  foreign  affairs  at 
)  critical  a  moment  being  left  in  the  hands  of  Malmesbury ;  says 
lat  we,  the  opposition,  are  not  only  justified  but  called  upon  by 
le  challenge  in  the  Queen's  speech  on  the  dissolution,  to  test  the 
rength  of  parties ;  but  that  he  is  himself  in  a  different  position, 
lat  he  would  vote  a  condemnation  of  the  dissolution,  but  hesitates 
>  to  no  confidence.  • 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore  ^  gives  us  other  glimpses  during  this 

lonth  :  — 

May  18.  —  Long  interview  with  Gladstone.     He  entered  most 

illy  and  without  any  reserve  into  his  views  on  the  state  of 

olitieal  parties  and  on  the  duties  of  a  statesman  at  this  juncture. 

bought  the  only  chance  of  a  strong  government  was  an  engraft- 

^gof  Palmerston  upon  Lord  Derby,  dethroning  Disraeli  from 

le  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  arranging  for  a  moderate 

iefonn  bill,  placing  the  foreign  office  in  other  hands,  but  not  in 

^Not,  however,  Sir  Robert  until  coining  Queen's  advocate.  He  was 
^2,  when  he  was  knighted  on  be-    created  baronet  in  1881. 
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Disraeli's.    He  dwelt  much  upon  this.     Foreign  politics  seemed 
to  have  the  chief  place  in  his  mind. 
1859  ^^y  ^^"  —  Gladstone  has  seen  Palmerston,  and  said  he  will  not 

vote  against  Lord  Derby  in  support  of  Lord  John's  supposed 
motion.  The  government  Gladstone  thinks  desirable  is  a  fusion 
of  Palmerston  and  his  followers  with  Lord  Derby,  which  implies, 
of  course,  weeding  out  half  at  least  of  the  present  cabinet.  Glad- 
stone will  have  to  vote  with  government  and  speak  against  the 
cabinet,  and  violently  he  will  be  abused. 

June  1.  —  Dined  with  Gladstone.  He  is  much  harassed  and 
distressed  at  his  position  relative  to  the  government  and  opposi- 
tion. Spoke  strongly  against  Lord  Malmesbury.  Said  if  the 
proposal  is  to  censure  the  dissolution,  he  must  agree  with  it,  but  he 
will  vote  against  a  want  of  confidence. 

One  important  personage  was  quite  confident  that  Glad- 
stone would  vote  the  government  out.*  Another  thought 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  join  a  liberal  administration.  Pal- 
merston believed  this  too,  even  though  he  might  not  vote 
for  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence.  Clarendon  expected 
Gladstone  to  join,  though  he  would  rather  see  him  at  the 
foreign  office  than  at  the  exchequer.  At  a  dinner  party  at 
Lord  Carlisle's  where  Palmerston,  Lord  John,  Granville, 
Clarendon,  Lewis,  Argyll,  and  Delane  were  present.  Sir 
Charles  Wood  in  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Gladstone  found 
her  much  less  inclined  to  keep  the  Derby  government  in. 
In  the  last  week  of  May  a  party  feast  was  planned  by  Lord 
Palmerston  and  tlie  whip,  but  Lord  John  Russell  declined 
to  join  the  dinner.  It  was  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  party.  A  confidential  visitor  was  talking  of  it  at  Cam- 
bridge House,  when  the  brougham  came  to  the  door  to  take 
Palmerston  down  to  Pembroke  Lodge.  He  was  going,  he , 
said,  to  ask  Lord  John  what  they  should  say  if  they  were 
asked  at  the  meeting  whether  they  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. The  interview  was  not  unsatisfactory.  Four  days 
later  (June  6)  a  well-attended  meeting  of  the  party  was  held 
at  Willis's  Rooms.  The  two  protagonists  declared  themselves 
ready  to  aid  in  forming  a  government  on  a  broad  basis,  and 
it  was  understood  that  either  would  serve  under  the  other. 
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It  would  be  for  the  sovereign  to  decide.  Mr.  Bright  spoke 
in  what  the  whigs  pronounced  to  be  a  highly vreasonable  vein, 
and  they  all  broke  up  in  great  spirits.  The  whip  pored  over  je,..  go. 
hk  lists,  and  made  out  that  they  could  not  beat  the  govern- 
ment by  leas  than  seven.  This  was  but  a  slender  margin  for 
a  vote  of  no  confidence,  but  it  was  felt  that  mere  numbers, 
though  a  majority  might  be  an  indispensable  incident,  were 
in  this  case  not  the  only  test  of  the  conditions  required 
for  a  solid  government.  Lord  Hartington,  the  representative 
of  the  great  house  of  Cavendish,  was  put  up  to  move  a  vote 
of  uo  confidence.^ 

After  three  days'  debate,  ministers  were  defeated  (June 
11)  by  the  narrow  figure  of  thirteen  in  a  House  of  six  hundred 
and  tliirty-seven.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  speak,  but  he 
answered  the  riddle  that  had  for  long  so  much  harassed  the 
wirepullers,  by  going  into  the  lobby  with  Disraeli  and  his 
flock.  The  general  sense  of  the  majority  was  probably  best 
expressetl  by  Mr.  Bright.  Since  the  fall  of  the  government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  said,  there  had  been  no  good  handling 
of  the  Uberal  party  in  the  House  :  the  cabinet  had  been 
exelu.sive,  the  policy  had  been  sometimes  wholly  wrong,  and 
generally  feeble  and  paltering  :  if  in  the  new  government 
there  should  be  found  men  adequately  representing  these 
ret'onciled  sections,  acting  with  some  measure  of  boldness 
and  power,  grappling  with  the  abuses  that  were  admitted 
to  exist,  and  relying  upon  the  moral  sense  and  honest  feeling 
of  the  House,  and  the  general  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
Enjrland  for  improvement  in  our  legislation,  he  was  bold  to 
hope  that  the  new  government  would  have  a  longer  tenure 
of  office  than  any  government  that  had  existed  for  many 
rears  past. 

The  Queen,  in  the  embarrassment  of  a  choice  between  the 
two  whig  veterans,  induced  Lord  Granville,  whose  cabinet  life 
as  yet  was  only  some  five  years,  to  try  to  form  a  government. 

^Lord  Hartington's  motion  was —  possess  the  confidence  of  this  Honae 

'That  it  is  essential   far  the  satis-  and  of  the  country;  and  we  deem  it 

factory  result  of  our  deliberations,  our  duty  respectfully   to  submit  to 

^  for  facilitating  the  discharge  of  your  Majesty  that  such  confidence  is 

your  Majesty^g  high  functioii«y  that  not  reposed  in  the  present  advisers 

yonr  Mj^jes^^B   goTemment   shoald  d  your  Majesty.' 

TOL.  I  —  2s 
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BOOK    This  step  Palmerston  explained  by  her  Gennan  67mpatL.''v 
^       •  J  which  made  her  adverse  alike  to  Lord  John  and  him^ 
1850.     Lord  Granville  first  applied  to  Palmerston,  who  said  v..* 
the  Queen  ought  to  have   sent   for   himself  first ;  still 
agreed  to  serve.    Lord  John  would  only  serve  under  Gran\ .  • 
on  condition  of  being  leader  in  the  House  of  Common^ ; .: 
joined  —  so  he  argued  —  and  if  Palmerston  were  leader  ir.  *. 
Commons,  this  would  make  himself  third  instead  of  set-  •:. . 
on   that   point   his   answer   was   final.     So   Lord  (rran*. 
threw  up  a  commission  that  never  had  life  in  it;  the  Q:- 
handed .  the  task  over  to  Palmerston,  and  in  a  few  day*  :^ 
new  administration  was  installed.     (June  17, 1859.> 

n 

Mr.    Gladstone    went    back    to   the   office   that   he  !.. 

quitted  four  years  and  a  half  before,  and  undertook  : 

department  of    finance.     The    appointment    did    not   v.- 

without  considerable  remark.     ^  The  real  scandal,*  he  « : 

to  his  Oxford  chairman,  ^is  among  the  extreme  men  «»:.  * 

liberal  side  ;  they  naturally  say,  ^'  I'his  man  has  dontf  xJ 

could  on  behalf  of  Lord  Derby ;  why  is  he  here  to  ketrj 

one  of  us  ?  " '     Even  some  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  pr. 

friends  wondered  how   he   could   bring   himself    to  y  '    • 

minister  of  whom  he  had  for  three  or  four  years  usi^l  •► 

unsparing  language  as  had  been  common  on  his  li{i«  a-   ' 

Lord  Palmerston.     The  plain  man  was  puzzled   by  a  *« 

in  favour  of  keeping  a  tory  government  in,  followed  ' 

junction  with  the  men  who  had  thrown  that  govemmen:  • 

CobJen,  as  we  know,  declined  to  join.^     *  I  am  exct^i  . . 

sorry,'  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  brother  Rottertson  i^ 

2),  '  to  find  that  Cobden  does  not  take  office.     It  was  :r.     • 

person  that  there  seemed  to  be  the  l)est  chance  of  a  fa^ 

able  trial  of  the  experiment  of  connecting  his  frien<l<  * 

the   practical   administration    of    the   government    of   : 

country.     I  am  very  glad    we   have  Gil)son  ;  but  (^  1 

would,  especially  as  an  addition  to  the  former,  have  c:. 

a  great  diflferenee  in  point  of  weight.** 

»  Lift  of  Vohden.  ii.  pp.  229-233.        visitinf;  Lord  Aberdeen,  aad  :  --  » 
»  There  is  a  straiiirc  story  in  the    ine  much  Ul   hamoar.     *^r    * " 
Halifax  Papers  of  Bright  at  Uiis  time    reconcile  himaelf  to  not  tenc  - 
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)fr.  Gladstone,  with  no  special  anxiety  to  defend  himself,    CHAP. 
was  clear  about  his  own  course.     '  Never,'  he  says,  *  had  I  an  ^       '  j 
easier  question   to   determine   than   when  I   was  asked  to    jex.  60. 
joiii  the  government.     I  can  hardly  now  think  how  I  could 
have  looked  any  one  in  the  face,  had  I  refused  my  aid  (such 
us  it  is)   at  such   a  time  and  under  such  circumstances.' 
*  At  a  moment,'  he  wrote  to  the  warden  of  All  Souls,  *  when 
war  is  raging   in   Europe,   when  the  English  government 
is  tlie  only  instrument  through  which  there  is  any  hope, 
humanly  speaking,  of  any  safe  and   early  settlement,  and 
trlien  all  parties  agree  that  the  government  of  the  Queen 
ought  to  be  strengthened,  I  have  joined  the  only  adminis- 
tration that  could  be  formed,  in  concert  with  all  the  friends 
(Miting  aside  those  whom  age  excludes)  with  whom  I  joined 
uul  acted  in  the  government  of  Lord  Aberdeen.' 

To  the  provost  of  Oriel  he  addressed  a  rather  elaborate 
explanation,^  but  it  only  expands  what  he  says  more 
briefly  in  a  letter  (June  16)  to  Sir  William  Heathcote,  an 
excellent  and  honourable  man,  his  colleague  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Oxford  :  — 

I  am  so  little  sensible  of  having  had  any  very  doubtful  point 
to  consider,  that  I  feel  confident  that,  given  the  antecedents  of 
the  pi-oblera  as  they  clearly  stood  before  me,  you  would  have 
iecided  in  the  way  that  I  have  done.  For  thirteen  years,  the 
middle  space  of  life,  I  have  been  cast  out  of  party  connection, 
>evered  from  my  old  party,  and  loath  irrecoverably  to  join  a  new 
>iie.  iSo  long  have  I  adhered  to  the  vague  hope  of  a  reconstruc- 
tion, that  I  have  been  left  alone  by  every  political  friend  in 
a5?ociation  with  whom  I  had  grown  up.  My  votes  too,  and 
5uch  support  as  I  could  give,  have  practically  been  given  to 
Lord  Derby's  goveniment,  in  such  a  manner  as  undoubtedly  to 
tlivpst  me  of  all  claims  whatever  on  the  liberal  party  and  the 
incoming  government.  Under  these  circumstances  I  am  asked 
to  take  office.     The  two  leading  points  which  must  determine 

M'lerpd  capable  of  taking?  oflBce.    Lord  think  it  not  a  bad  Bcheme '  (June  16, 

^>hn  broaclied  a  scheme  for  Bpnding  1859).     Many  curious  things  sprang 

him  as  governor-general  to  Canada!  up  in  men's  minds  at  that  moment. 

1  mhpr  doubted   the  expediency  of  ^  Reproduced     in     Mr.     Russell's 

^is,  but  Mr.    Gladstone  seemed  to  book  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  pp    144-6. 
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immediate  action  are  those  of  reform  and  foreign  polirj.    •*- 
the  first  I  think  that  Lord  Derby  had  by  dissolution  lo^t  i 
1869.     chance  of  settling  it ;  and,  as  I  desire  to  see  it  settled,  it  «m 
my  duty  to  assist  those  who  perhaps  may  settle  it.    Up<»n  'i 
second  I  am  iu  real  and  close  harmony  of  sentiment  with  thr  !»-« 
premier,  and  the  new  foreign  secretary.     How  could  I,  un  •* 
these  circumstances,  say,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  yew,  i: 
be  the  one  remaining  Ishmael  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

Writing  to  Sir  John  Acton  in  1864,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  :  — 

When    I    took    my  present    office  in   1859,   I  had   s^t-**. 
nepfative  and  several    positive   reasons    for    accepting  it,     *" 
the  first,   there  were  these.     There  had  been  differences  i- 
collisions,  but  there  were  no  resentments.     I  felt  myself  t-    • 
mischievous  in  an  isolated  position,   outside  the  regular  \ar 
organisation  of  parliament.    And  I  was  aware  of  no  differen-*-  . 
opinion  or  tendency  likely  to  disturb  the  new  government,    T 
on  the  positive  side.     I  felt  sure  that  in  finance  there  mxs  '* 
much  useful  work  to  be  done.     I  was  desirous  to  oo-open*-* 
settling  the  question  of  the  franchise,  and  faile<l  to  antirijav  • 
disaster  that  it  was  to  undergo.     My  friends  were  enlisti^;.  ' ' 
knew  would  enlist:  Sir  James  Graham  indeed  dedtniog  '  "* 
but  taking  his  position  in  the  party.     And  the  overwb*'*.'     . 
interest  and  weight  of  the  Italian  (question,  and  of  hut  ff'  - 
policy  in  connection  with  it,  joined  to  my  entire  mistrust  «•:  * 
former  government  in  relation  to  it,  led  me  to  decide  witho«:  • 
moment's  hesitation.  .  .  . 

On  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  kissed  hands  d  ' 
18)  disturbing  news  came  from  Oxford.     Not  only  w.t*  * 
re-election  to  be  opposed,  but  the  enemy  had  secure-:  * 
most  formidable   candidate   that   he   had  yet   enonun:  "• 
in  the  person  of  Lord  Chandos,  the  eldest  son  of  the  P* 
of   Buckingham.     His   old  cliairman  became  chainiu".  * 
hJH    new    antagonist,    and    StaflFord    Northoote,    who  - 
Phillimore  and  Bernard  had  hitheri*)  finight  every  e!»-  * 
on  his  behalf,  now  refused  to  serve  on  his  comniittet'.  »  • 
even    Sir   John   Coleridge   was   alarmed   at    some  rep:' 
wavering    on    the    question    of    a    deceased   wife^s  u^^ 
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'Gladstone,  angry,  harassed,  sore,'  Phillimore  records,  'as 
well  he  might  be.'  The  provost  of  Oriel  explains  to  him 
that  men  asked  whether  his  very  last  vote  had  not  been  a  jet  60 
vote  of  confidence  in  a  Derby  government,  and  of  want  of 
confidence  in  a  Palmerston  government,  yet  he  had  joined 
the  government  in  which  he  declared  by  anticipation  that  he 
had  no  confidence.  After  all,  the  root  of  the  anger  against 
him  was  simply  that  tlie  tories  were  out  and  the  liberals  in, 
with  liimself  as  their  strongest  confederate.  A  question 
was  raised  whether  he  ought  not  to  go  down  and  address 
convocation  in  person.  The  dean  of  Christ  Church,  how- 
ever, thought  it  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  get  a  hear- 
ing. 'Those,'  he  told  Mr.  Gladstone,  *who  remember  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  election  testify  that  there  never  was  a  more 
unreasonable  and  ferocious  mob  than  convocation  was  at  that 
time.  If  you  were  heard,  it  is  doubtful  whether  you  would 
gain  any  votes  at  that  last  moment,  while  it  is  believed 
YOU  would  lose  some.  You  would  be  questioned  as  to  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  cabinet.  Either  you  would  not 
be  able  to  answer  fully,  or  you  would  answer  in  such 
terms  as  to  alienate  one  or  other  of  the  two  numerous 
classes  who  will  now  give  you  many  votes.' 

The  usual  waterspout  began  to  pour.  The  newspapers 
asserted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  meant  to  cut  down  naval 
estimates,  and  this  moved  the  country  clergy  to  angry 
apprehension  that  he  was  for  peace  at  any  price.  The 
candidate  was  obliged  to  spend  thankless  hours  on  letters 
to  reassure  them.  '  The  two  assertions  of  fact  respecting 
me  are  wholly  unfounded.  I  mean  these  two  :  —  1.  That 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  I  "  starved  "  the  Crimean 
war :  that  is  to  say  limited  the  expenditure  upon  it.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  this  statement.  2.  That  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  over  I  caused  the  government  to  reduce 
their  estimates,  diminish  the  army,  disband  two  fleets,  and 
break  faith  with  our  seamen.  When  the  war  was  over, 
that  is  in  the  year  1856,  I  did  not  take  objection  at  all 
to  the  establishment  or  expenditure  of  the  year.  In  the 
next  year,  1857,  I  considered  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  further   reduced  :  but   neither   a   man  nor  a  shilling 
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BOOK    was   taken  from   them  in  consequence  of  my  endeavours. 

,  •  J  Other  correspondents  were  uneasy  about  his  soundness  on 
1859  rifle  corps  and  rifle  clubs.  '  How,'  he  replied,  *  can  any 
uncertainty  exist  as  to  the  intentions  in  regard  to  defence  in 
a  government  with  Lord  Palmerston  at  its  head  ? '  He  was 
warned  that  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Gibson  were  odious  in 
Oxford,  and  he  was  suspected  of  being  their  accomplice. 
The  clamour  against  Puseyism  had  died  down,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  evangelicals  was  no  longer  keen  ;  otherwise 
it  was  the  old  story.  Gold  win  Smith  tells  him, '  Win  or  lose, 
you  will  have  the  vote  of  every  one  of  heart  and  brain  in 
the  university  and  really  connected  with  it.  Young  Oxford 
is  all  with  you.  Every  year  more  men  obtain  the  reward  of 
their  industry  through  your  legislation.  But  old  Oxford 
takes  a  long  time  in  dying.'  In  the  end  (July  1),  he  won  the 
battle  by  a  majority  of  191  —  Gladstone,  1050,  Chandos,  859. 
My  conscience  is  light  and  clear,'  he  wrote  to  Heathcote 
in  the  course  of  the  contest.  'The  interests  that  have 
weighed  with  me  are  in  some  degree  peculiar,  and  I  daresay 
it  is  a  fault  in  me,  especially  as  member  for  Oxford,  that  I 
cannot  merge  the  man  in  the  representative.  While  they 
have  had  much  reason  to  complain,  I  have  not  had  an  over- 
good  bargain.  In  the  estimate  of  mere  pleasure  and  pain, 
the  representation  of  the  university  is  not  worth  my  having ; 
for  though  the  account  is  long  on  both  sides,  the  latter  is 
the  heavier,  and  sharper.  In  the  true  estimates  of  good 
and  evil,  I  can  look  back  upon  the  last  twelve  years  with 
some  satisfaction,  first,  because  I  feel  that  as  far  as  I  am 
capable  of  labouring  for  anything,  I  have  laboured  for 
Oxford ;  and  secondly,  because  in  this  respect  at  least 
I  have  been  happy,  that  the  times  afforded  me  in  various 
ways  a  field.  And  even  as  to  the  contemptible  summing  up 
between  suffering  and  enjoyment,  my  belief  is  that  the  latter 
will  endure,  while  the  former  will  pass  away.'  The  balance 
struck  in  this  last  sentence  is  a  characteristic  fragment 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  philosophy  of  public  life.  It  lightened 
and  dispelled  the  inevitable  hours  of  disappointment  and 
chagrin  that,  in  natures  of  less  lofty  fortitude  than  his,  are 
apt  to  slacken  the  nerve  and  rust  the  sword. 
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It  seems  a  mistake  to  treat  the  acceptance  of  office  under  CHAP. 
Lord  Palmerston  as  a  chief  landmark  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ^  ^^'  ^ 
proti-acted  journey  from  tory  to  liberal.  The  dilemma  jet.  60. 
between  joining  Derby  and  joining  Palmerston  was  no  vital 
choice  between  two  political  creeds.  The  new  prime  minister 
and  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  both  of  them  started 
with  Canning  for  their  common  master  ;  but  there  was  a 
generation  between  them,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  travelled 
along  a  road  of  his  own,  perhaps  not  even  now  perceiving 
its  goal.  As  we  have  seen,  he  told  Mr.  Walpole  in  May 
1858  (p.  584),  that  there  were  *  no  broad  and  palpable  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  public  questions  of  principle,'  that 
separated  himself  from  the  Derby ite  tories.*  Palmerston 
ou  the  other  hand  was  so  much  of  a  Derbyite  tory,  that  his 
tjovernment,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  entering,  owed 
its  long  spell  of  office  and  power  to  the  countenance  of  Derby 
and  his  men.  Mr.  Bright  had  contemplated  (p.  579)  the 
possibility  of  a  reverse  process  —  a  Derbyite  government 
favoured  by  Palmerston's  men.  In  either  case,  the  political 
identity  of  the  two  leaders  was  recognised.  To  join  the  new 
administration,  then,  marked  a  party  severance  but  no 
changed  principles.  I  am  far  from  denying  the  enormous 
significance  of  the  party  wrench,  but  it  was  not  a  conversion. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  this  time  in  his  politics  a  liberal 
reformer  of  Turgot's  type,  a  born  lover  of  good  government, 
of  just  practical  laws,  of  wise  improvement,  of  public  business 
well  handled,  of  a  state  that  should  emancipate  and  serve 
the  individual.  The  necessity  of  summoning  new  driving 
force,  and  amending  the  machinery  of  the  constitution, 
had  not  yet  disclosed  itself  to  him.  This  was  soon  dis- 
covered by  events.  Meanwhile  he  may  well  have  thought 
that  he  saw  as  good  a  chance  of  great  work  with  Palmerston 
as  with  Disraeli ;  or  far  better,  for  the  election  had  shown 

^  It  is  worth  noticing  that  he  sat  on  the  opposition  side ;   during  the 

on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House  Palmerston    administration   of    1855 

without   breach   of  continuity  from  he  sat  below  the   gangway  on  the 

1853  to  1866.     During  the  first  Derby  governmpnt  side  ;   and  he  remained 

government,  as  we  have  already  seen  there  after  the  si'cond  Derby  acces- 

(p.  423),  he  sat  below  the  gangway  sion  to  office  in  lbo8. 
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BOOK    that  Bright  was  not   wrong   when  he   warned  him  that   - 
^/j'  J  Derby  government  could  only  exist  upon  forbearaxuse* 
2g59  Bright's  own  worchj  already  referred  to  (p.  625)6aiBciec:. 

describe   Mr.  Gladstone's   point  of  view  ;   the   need   for  . 
ministry  with  men    in    it  ^acting    with    some    measure*    * 
boldiiess  and   power,  grappling   with   abuses,  and   Tc\\.i: 
upon  the  moral  sense  and  honest  feeling  of  the  Iloofie.  k: 
the  general  sympathy  of  the  people  of  England  for  impn*^- 
ment.'     With  such   purposes  an   alliance   with   liber^U 
Lord  Palmerston's  temper  implied  no  wonderful  di^lcMigniri* 
The   really  great   dislodgment   in    his  life    lud    occurs- 
long  before.     It  was  the  fates  that  befell  his  book,  it  v.- 
the  Maynooth  grant,  and    the    Gorham    case,  that    ««•: 
away  the  foundations  on  which  he  had  first  built.     In  wrr.i  , 
to  Manning  in  1845  (April  25)  after  his  retirement  on  ::- 
question  of  Maynooth,  Mr.  Gladstone  says  to  him,  ^  Netiiu.: 
sent  me  a  letter  giving  his  own  explanation  of  m}'  po$;::  . 
It  was  admirably  done.'     Newman  in   his  letter  told  Lx 
that  various  persons  had  asked  how  he  understood  Mr.  (v^.* 
stone's  present  position,  so  he  put  down  what  he  conceit  r 
it  to  l)e,  and  he  expresses  the  great  interest  that  he  ferl^  -. 
the  tone  of  thought  then  engaging  the  statesman's  xniiMi :  — 

I  say  then  [writes  Xewman,  addressing  an  imaginarr  iuur 
locutor]:    'Mr.   Gladstone    has  said    the  state    ovykx  to  l^'- 
a  conscience^   but  it  has  not  a  conscience.     Can  he  give  .:  • 
conscience  ?    Is  he  to  impose  his  own  conscience  on  the  s:x' 
He  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  if  it  thereby  woold  hnr. 
the  state's  conscience.    But  that  is  absurd.     He  most  deal  «  * 
facts.     It  has  a  thousand  consciences,  as  being  in  its  leg*i>l^.  • 
and  executive  capacities  the  aggregate  of  a  hundred  minds;  :••' 
is,  it  has  no  conscience. 

'  You  will  say,  "  Well  the  obvious  thing  would  be,  if  th#  fU* 
has  not  a  conscience,  that  he  shall  cease  to  be  answerable  f-c  . 
So  he  has  —  he  has  retired  from  the  ministry.     While  he  :L-  • : 
he  could  believe  it  had  a  conscience — till  he  was  forced  to  p'** 
what  it  was  his  duty  to  cherish  as  long  as  ever  he  could,  xh^  ik<:  ' 
that  the  British  empire  was  a  subject  and  servant  of  the  k:r^! 
of  Christ  —  he  served  the  state.     Now  that  he  finds  this  u*  n 
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a  mere  dream,  much  as  it  ought  to  be  otherwise,  and  as  it  once    CHAP, 
was  otherwise,  he  has  said,  I  cauuot  serve  such  a  miiitresB.  ^^__^ 

*  But  really,'  1  continue,  *  do  you  in  your  heart  mean  to  say  that  j£j^  ^^ 
he  should  absolutely  and  for  ever  give  up  the  state  and  country  ? 
I  hope  not.  I  do  not  think  he  has  so  committed  himself.  That 
the  conclusion  he  has  come  to  is  a  very  grave  one,  and  not  con- 
sistent with  his  going  on  blindly  in  the  din  and  hurry  of  businesa, 
without  having  pi-inciples  to  guide  him,  I  admit;  and  this,  I 
conceive,  is  his  reason  for  at  once  retiring  from  the  ministry,  that 
he  may  contemplate  the  state  of  things  calmly  and  from  without. 
But  I  really  cannot  pronounce,  nor  can  you^  nor  can  he  perhaps  at 
once,  what  is  a  Christian's  duty  under  these  new  circumstances, 
whether  to  remain  in  retirement  from  public  affairs  or  not.  Betire- 
ment,  however,  could  not  be  done  by  halves.  If  he  is  absolutely 
to  give  up  all  management  of  public  affairs,  he  must  retire  not  only 
from  the  ministry  but  from  parliament. 

'  I  see  another  reason  for  his  retiring  from  the  ministry.  The 
public  thought  they  had  in  his  book  a  pledge  that  the  government 
would  not  take  such  a  step  with  regard  to  Maynooth  as  is  now 
before  the  country.  Had  he  continued  in  the  ministry  he  would 
to  a  certain  extent  have  been  misleading  the  country. 

'  You  say,  "  He  made  some  show  of  seeing  his  way  in  future,  for 
he  gave  advice ;  he  said  it  would  be  well  for  all  parties  to  yield 
something.  To  see  his  way  and  to  give  advice  is  as  if  he  had 
found  some  principle  to  go  on."  I  do  not  so  understand  him.  I 
thought  he  distinctly  stated  he  had  not  yet  found  a  principle.  But 
he  gave  that  advice  which  facts,  or  what  he  called  circumstances, 
made  necessary,  and  which  if  followed  out,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
lead  to  some  basis  of  principle  which  we  do  not  see  at  present.' 

Compared  to  the  supreme  case  of  conscience  indicated 
here,  and  it  haunted  Mr.  Gladstone  for  nearly  all  his  life, 
the  perplexities  of  party  could  be  but  secondary.  Those 
perplexities  were  never  sharper  than  in  the  four  years  from 
1854  to  1859  ;  and  with  his  living  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  right  use  of  transcendent  powers  of  national  service,  it 
was  practically  inevitable  that  he  should  at  last  quit  the 
barren  position  of  '  the  one  remaining  Ishmael  in  the  House 
of  Commons.' 
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Later  in  this  year  Mr.  Gladstone  was  chosen  to  be  tb*-  *' 
lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh   and«r  j.- 
1860.     conferred  by  a  recent  law.     His  unsuccessful  rival  was  L 
Neaves,  excellent  as    lawyer,    humorist,    and    scholar. 
April  the  following  year,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ir;.. 
session  of  his  life,  he  went  down  from  the  battle-groi.r.  * 
Westminster,  and  delivered  his  rectorial  address  *  —  n-'t  : 
ticularly  pregnant,  original,  or  pithy,  but  nuu  kinl  by  i:, 
parable   buoyancy ;    enforcing  a  conception   uf   the  pr  ; 
functions  of  a  university  that  can   never  be  enforce  i  t 
strongly  or  too  often  ;  and  impressing  in  mehKiious  j*-: 
and  globing  image  those  ever  needed  commonplace>  a 
thrift  of  time  and  thirst  for  fume  and  the  glory  of  knowl*   ^ 
that  kindle  sacred  Are  in  young   hearts.     It  was  hii 
career,  intellectual   as   well  as   political,  that    gave   t-  . 
discourse    momentum.     It   was   his   own   example  tLit 
youthful  hearers  gave   new   depth  to  a  trite  less<jn,  » 
he  exclaimed  :  '  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  : 
of  time  will  repay  youin  after  life  with  an  usury  of  :•' 
beyond  your  most  sanguine   dreams,  and   that    the   n  • 
of  it  will  make  you   dwindle,  alike  in  intellectual  Asi 
moral  stature,  beneath  your  darkest   reckonings/    S"  '  • 
we   who  have   it  all   before  us  know  that  it  was  a  ili\ 
of  his  own  inner  life,  when  he  told  them :  *  Tlie  thirst  * 
an  enduring  fame  is  near  akin  to  the  love  of  true  excel'.^r.  • 
but  the  fame   of  the  moment   is   a    dangerous   poshr^^ 
and  a  bastard  motive ;  and  he  who  does  his  acts  in  • : 
that  the  echo  of   them  may  come   back  as  a  soft  tiii;«: 
his  ears,  plays  false  to  his  noble  destiny  as  a  ChristiaD  z 
places  himself  in  continual  danger  of  dallying  with  »•  '. 
and  taints  even  his  virtuous  actions  at  their  source.* 

^  The  Address  is  in  Oleaningn^  viL 
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Mr,  Gladstone  to  his  Father 

Chiddesdon,  Aug.  4,  1830.  —  My  beloved  Father,  —  I  have  a 
good  while  refrained  from  addressing  you  on  a  subject  of  impor- 
tance and  much  affecting  my  own  future  destiny,  from  a  supposi- 
tion that  your  time  and  thoughts  have  been  much  occupied  for 
several  months  past  by  other  matters  of  great  interest  in  succes- 
sion. Now,  however,  believing  you  to  be  more  at  leisure,  1  venture 
to  bring  it  before  you.  It  is,  as  you  will  have  anticipated,  the 
decision  of  the  profession  to  which  I  am  to  look  forward  for  life. 
Above  eighteen  months  have  now  passed  since  you  spoke  to  me  of 
it  at  Seaforth,  and  most  kindly  desired  me,  if  unable  then  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  go  into  the  law,  to  take  some  time  to  consider 
calmly  of  the  whole  question. 

It  would  have  been  undutiful  to  trouble  you  with  a  recurrence 
of  it,  until  such  a  period  had  been  suffered  to  elapse,  as  would 
suffice  to  afford,  by  the  effects  it  should  itself  produce,  some  fair 
criterion  and  presumption  of  the  inclination  which  my  mind  was 
likely  to  adopt  in  reference  to  the  final  decision.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  also  have  been  undutiful,  and  most  repugnant  to  my 
feelings,  to  permit  the  prolongation  of  that  intervening  period  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  give  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to  suppose  that 
anything  approaching  to  reserve  had  been  the  cause  of  my  silence. 
The  present  time  seems  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes,  and 
therefore  to  render  it  incumbent  on  me  to  apprise  you  of  the  state 
of  my  own  views. 

1  trust  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  specify  my  knowledge  that  when 
I  speak  of  '  the  state  of  my  own  views  '  on  this  question,  I  do  so 
not  of  right  but  by  sufferance,  by  invitation  from  you,  by  that 
more  than  parental  kindness  and  indulgence  with  which  I  have 
ever  met  at  my  parents'  hands,  which  it  would  be  as  absurd  to 
make  a'matter  oi  formal  acknowledgment  as  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  repay,  and  for  which  I  can  only  say,  and  I  say  it  from  the 
lM)ttom  of  my  heart,  may  God  reward  them  with  his  best  and 
choicest  gifts,  eternal,  unfading  in  the  heavens. 

If  then  I  am  to  advert  to  the  disposition  of  my  own  mind  as 
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regards  this  matter,  I  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  it  has  inclined 
to  the  ministerial  office,  for  what  has  now  become  a  considerable 
period,  with  a  bias  at  first  uncei-tain  and  intermittent,  but  which 
has  regidarly  and  rapidly  increased  in  force  and  permanence.  It 
has  not  been  owing  as  far  as  I  can  myself  discern,  to  the  operation 
of  any  external  cause  whatever ;  nor  of  internal  ones  to  any  others 
than  those  which  work  their  effects  in  the  most  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible manner.  Day  after  day  it  has  grown  upon  and  into  my 
habit  of  feeling  and  desire.  It  has  been  gradually  strengthened  by 
those  small  accessions  of  power,  each  of  which  singly  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  trace,  but  which  collectively  have  not  only 
produced  a  desire  of  a  certain  description,  but  have  led  me  by 
reasonings  often  weighed  and  sifted  and  re-sifted  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  which  I  have  stated 
above.  I  do  not  indeed  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  no 
time  within  this  period  at  which  I  have  felt  a  longing  for  other 
pursuits ;  but  such  feelings  have  been  unstable  and  temporary ; 
that  which  I  now  speak  of  is  the  permanent  and  habitual  inclina^ 
tion  of  my  mind.  And  such  too,  I  think,  it  is  likely  to  continue  ; 
as  far  at  least  as  I  can  venture  to  think  I  see  anything  belonging 
to  the  future,  or  can  anticipate  the  continuance  of  any  one  desire, 
feeling,  or  principle,  in  a  mind  so  wayward  and  uncertain  as  my 
own  —  so  far  do  I  believe  that  this  sentiment  will  remain. 

It  gives  me  pain,  greiit  pain,  to  communicate  anything  which  I 
have  even  the  remotest  apprehension  can  give  the  slightest  annoy- 
ance to  you.  I  trust  this  will  not  do  so ;  although  I  fear  it  may. 
But  though  fearing  it  may,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  do  it :  because 
I  have  only  these  three  alternatives  before  me.  First,  to  delay 
communication  to  some  subsequent  opportunity :  but  as  I  have 
no  fair  prospect  of  being  able  then  to  convey  a  different  statement, 
this  plan  would  be  attended  with  no  advantage  whatever,  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  Secondly,  to  dissemble  my  feelings  :  an  alternative 
on  which  if  I  said  another  word  I  should  be  behaving  undutifully 
and  wickedly  towards  you.  Thirdly,  to  follow  the  course  I  have 
now  chosen,  I  trust  with  no  feelings  but  those  of  the  most  pro- 
found affection,  and  of  unfeigned  grief  that  as  far  as  my  own  view- 
is  concerned,  I  am  unable  to  make  it  coincide  with  yours.  I  say, 
as  far  as  my  own  view  goes,  because  I  do  not  now  see  that  my  own 
view  can  or  ought  to  stand  for  a  moment  in  the  way  of  your 
desires.  In  the  hands  of  my  parents,  therefore,  I  am  left.  But  lest 
you  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  1  have  never  reasoned  with  my- 
self on  this  matter,  but  yielded  to  blind  impulses  or  transitory 
whims,  I  will  state,  not  indeed  at  length,  but  with  as  much  simplic- 
ity and  clearness  as  I  am  able,  some  of  the  motives  which  seem  to 
me  to  urge  me  with  an  irresistible  accumulation  of  moral  force,  to 
this  conclusion,  and  this  alone.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that 
my  own  state  and  character  is  not  one  of  them  ;  nor,  I  believe,  could 
any  views  of  that  character  be  compatible  with  their  existence  and 
reception,  but  that  in  which  it  now  appears  to  me :  namely,  as  one 
on  which  I  can  look  with  no  degree  of  satisfaction  whatever,  and 
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for  the  pnrification  of  which  I  can  only  direct  my  eyes  and  offer 
up  my  prayers  to  the  throne  of  God. 

First,  then,  with  reference  to  the  dignity  of  this  office,  I  know 
none  to  compare  with  it ;  none  which  can  compete  with  the  grandeur 
of  its  end  or  of  its  means  —  the  end,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
means,  the  restoration  of  man  to  that  image  of  his  Maker  which  is 
now  throughout  the  world  so  lamentably  defaced.  True  indeed 
it  is,  that  there  are  other  fields  for  the  use  and  improvement  of 
all  which  God  lends  to  us,  which  are  wide,  dignified,  beneficial, 
desirable :  desirable  in  the  first  and  highest  degree,  if  we  had  not 
thiJt.  But  as  long  as  this  field  continues,  and  as  long  as  it  continues 
unfilled,  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  persuade  myself  that  any 
]K>wers,  be  they  the  meanest  or  the  greatest,  can  be  so  profitably 
or  so  nobly  employed  as  in  the  performance  of  this  sublime  duty. 
And  that  this  field  is  not  yet  filled,  how  can  any  one  doubt  who 
casts  his  eyes  abroad  over  the  moral  wilderness  of  this  world,  who 
contemplates  the  pursuits,  desires,  designs,  and  principles  of  the 
bluings  that  move  so  busily  in  it  to  and  fro,  without  an  object 
beyond  the  finding  food,  be  it  mental  or  bodily,  for  the  present 
moment  or  the  present  life  —  it  matters  little  which  —  or  beyond 
ministering  to  the  desires,  under  whatever  modification  they  may 
appear,  of  self-will  and  self-love?  When  I  look  to  the  standard  of 
habit  and  principle  adopted  in  the  world  at  large,  and  then  divert 
my  eyes  for  a  moment  from  that  spectacle  to  the  standard  fixed  and 
the  picture  delineated  in  the  book  of  revelation,  then,  my  beloved 
fat  her,  the  conviction  flashes  on  my  soul  with  a  moral  force  I  canpot 
T»*sist,  and  would  not  if  I  could,  that  the  vineyard  still  wants 
labourers,  that  *  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  not  yet  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,'  and  that  till  they  are 
become  such,  till  the  frail  race  of  Adam  is  restored  to  the  know- 
ledge and  the  likeness  of  his  Maker,  till  imiversally  and  throughout 
the  wide  world  the  will  of  God  is  become  our  delight,  and  its 
accomplishment  our  first  and  last  desire,  there  can  be  no  claim  so 
solemn  and  imperative  as  that  which  even  now  seems  to  call  to  us 
with  the  voice  of  God  from  heaven,  and  to  say  *  I  have  given  Mine 
own  Son  for  this  rebellious  and  apostate  world,  the  sacrifice  is  offered 
and  accepted,  but  you,  you  who  are  basking  in  the  sunbeams  of 
Ciiristianity,  you  who  are  blessed  beyond  measure,  and,  oh,  how 
beyond  desert  in  parents,  in  friends,  in  every  circumstance  and 
adjunct  that  can  sweeten  your  pilgrimage,  why  will  you  not  bear 
to  fellow-creatures  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  the 
tidings  of  this  universal  and  incomprehensible  love?' 

In  this,  I  believe,  is  included  the  main  reason  which  influences 
itie ;  a  reason  as  full  of  joy  as  of  glory :  that  transcendent  reason, 
in  comparison  with  which  every  other  object  seems  to  dwindle  into 
litter  and  absolute  insignificance.  But  I  would  not  conceal  from 
you —  why  should  I  ?  —  that  which  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself: 
that  the  darker  side  of  this  gieat  picture  sometimes  meets  me,  and 
it  is  vain  that,  shuddering,  I  attempt  to  turn  away  from  it.  My 
mio(i  involuntarily  reverts  to  the  sad  and  solemn  conviction  that 
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a  fearfully  great  portion  of  the  world  round  me  is  dying  in  sin. 
This  conviction  is  the  result  of  that  same  comparison  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  between  the  principles  and  practices  it  embraces, 
and  those  which  the  Almighty  authoritatively  enjoins :  and  enter- 
taining it  as  I  do,  how,  my  beloved  parent,  can  I  bear  to  think  of 
my  own  seeking  to  wanton  in  the  pleasures  of  life  (I  mean  even  its 
innocent  pleasures),  or  to  give  up  my  heart  to  its  business,  while 
my  fellow-creatures,  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  every  tie  of  human 
sympathies,  of  a  common  sinfulness  and  a  common  redemption, 
day  after  day  are  sinking  into  -death  ?  I  mean,  not  the  death  of 
the  body,  which  is  but  a  gate  either  to  happiness  or  to  misery,  but 
that  of  the  soul,  the  true  and  the  only  true  death.  Can  I,  with 
this  persuasion  engrossing  me,  be  justified  in  inactivity  ?  or  in  any 
measure  short  of  the  most  direct  and  most  effective  means  of 
meeting,  if  in  any  degree  it  be  possible,  these  horrible  calamities  ? 
Nor  is  impotency  and  incompetency  any  argument  on  the  other 
side  :  if  I  saw  a  man  drowning  1  should  hold  out  my  hand  to  help 
him,  although  I  were  uncertain  whether  my  strength  would  prove 
sufficient  to  extricate  him  or  not ;  how  much  more  strongly,  then,  is 
this  duty  incumbent  when  there  are  thousands  on  thousands  perish- 
ing in  sin  and  ignorance  on  every  side,  and  where  the  stake  is  not 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  few  short  years  from  a  life,  which 
can  but  be  a  span,  longer  or  shorter,  but  the  doom,  the  irrevocable 
doom  of  spirits  made  for  God,  and  once  like  God,  but  now  alienated 
and  apostate  ?  And  the  remedy  which  God  has  provided  for  this 
portentous  evil  is  not  like  the  ponderous  and  elaborate  contrivances 
of  men  ;  its  spear  is  not,  like  Goliath's,  the  weaver's  beam,  but  all  its 
weapons  are  a  few  pure  and  simple  elements  of  truth,  ill  calculated, 
like  the  arms  of  David,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  to  attain 
their  object,  but  yet  capable  of  being  wielded  by  a  stripling's 
hand,  and  yet  more,  '  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strongholds.' 

What  I  have  said  is  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  put  for- 
ward without  the  smallest  reservation  of  any  kind :  and  I  have 
said  it  thus,  because  in  duty  bound  to  do  it ;  and  having,  too,  the 
comfort  of  the  fullest  persuasion  that  even  if  your  judgment  should 
disallow  it,  your  affection  would  pardon  it.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  the  (as  it  seems  to  me)  awful  consideration  which  I  have  last 
put  forward  may  have  been  misstated  or  misapprehended.  Would 
God  it  may  be  so !  happy  should  I  he  to  find  either  by  reason  or 
revelation  that  the  principles  of  this  world  were  other  than  I  have 
estimated  them  to  be,  and  consequently  that  their  fate  would  be 
other  likewise.  I  may  be  under  darkness  and  delusion,  having 
consulted  with  none  in  this  matter ;  but  till  it  is  shown  that  I  am 
so,  I  am  bound  by  all  the  most  solemn  ties,  ties  not  created  in  this 
world  nor  to  be  dissolved  with  it,  but  eternal  and  changeless  as 
our  spirits  and  He  who  made  them,  to  repfulate  my  actions  with 
reference  to  these  all-important  truths  —  the  apostasy  of  man  on 
the  one  hand,  the  love  of  God  on  the  other.  Of  my  duties  to  men 
as  a  social  being,  can  any  be  so  important  as  to  tell  them  of  the 
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danger  under  which  I  believe  them  to  lie,  of  the  precipice  to  which 
1  fear  many  are  approaching,  while  thousands  have  already  fallen 
headlong,  and  others  again,  even  while  I  write,  are  continuing  to 
fall  in  a  succession  of  appalling  rapidity  ?  Of  my  duties  to  Q<Si  as 
a  rational  and  responsible  being,  especially  as  a  being  for  whom  in 
commoQ  with  all  men  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  has  been  given, 
can  any  more  imperatively  and  more  persuasively  demand  all  the 
little  I  can  give  than  this,  the  proclaiming  that  one  instance  of 
God's  unfathomable  love  which  alone  so  transcends  as  almost  to 
swallow  up  all  others  ?  while  those  others  thus  transcended  and 
eclipsed  are  such  as  would  be  of  themselves  by  far  the  highest  and 
holiest  obligations  man  could  know,  did  we  not  know  this- 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  these  truths,  if  truths  they 
are,  at  least  these  convictions,  to  you,  dwelling  upon  them  at  a 
length  which  may  perhaps  be  tedious  and  appear  affected,  simply 
as  I  trust,  in  order  to  represent  them  to  your  mind  as  much  to  the 
life  as  possible,  I  mean  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  light  in  which 
they  have  again  and  again  appeared,  and  do  habitually  appear,  to 
my  own,  so  as  to  ^ive  you  the  best  means  in  ray  power  of  estimat- 
ing the  strength  or  detecting  the  weakness  of  those  grounds  on 
which  the  conclusions  above  stated  rest.  (I  have  not  mentioned 
the  benefit  I  might  hope  myself  to  derive  from  this  couise  of 
living  compared  with  others ;  and  yet  this  consideration,  though 
here  undoubtedly  a  secondary  one,  is,  I  believe,  more  weighty 
than  any  of  those  which  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  an  opposite 
determination.) 

For  some  time  I  doubted  whether  to  state  reasons  at  all: 
fearing  that  it  might  appear  presumptuous ;  but  I  resolved  to  do 
it  as  choosing  rather  to  incur  that  risk,  than  the  hazarding  an 
appearance  of  reserve  and  desire  to  conceal  my  real  sentiments 
from  one  who  has  a  right  to  see  into  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Yet  one  trespass  more  I  must  make  on  your  patience.  It  may 
perhaps  seem  that  the  inducements  I  have  stated  are  of  an  unusual 
character,  unsubstantial,  romantic,  theoretical,  and  not  practical. 
Unusual,  indeed,  they  are:  because  (though  it  is  not  without 
diffidence  that  I  bring  this  sweeping  charge  —  indeed,  I  should  not 
dare  to  bring  it  were  it  not  brought  elsewhere)  it  is  a  rare  thing  in 
this  world  even  where  right  actions  are  performed  to  ground  them 
upon  right  motives.  At  least,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
fundamental  errors  on  this  subject  very  prevalent  —  that  they  are 
in  general  fixed  far  too  low,  and  that  the  height  of  our  standard  of 
practice  must  ever  be  adapted  more  or  less  to  that  of  principle. 
God  only  knows  whether  this  be  right.  But  hence  it  has  been  that 
I  have  endeavoured,  I  trust  not  improperly,  to  put  these  motives 
forward  in  the  simplicity  of  that  form  wherein  they  seem  to  me  to 
come  down  from  the  throne  of  God  to  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  to 
consider  my  prospects  and  obligations,  not  under  all  the  limitations 
which  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society  might  seem  to  impose 
upon  them,  but  direct  and  undiluted ;  not,  in  short,  as  one  who 
has  certain  pursuits  to  follow,  certain  objects  of  his  own  to  gain, 
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and  relations  to  fulfil,  and  an-angements  to  execute — biitM&br.u! 
destined  shortly  to  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  ivi^i,  ]j 
there  give  the  decisive  account  of  his  actions  at  the  thbaiuu  y»l- 
awards  admit  of  no  evasion  and  of  no  appeal. 

That  I  have  viewed  them  in  this  light  I  dare  not  aaaert :  W. 
have  wished  and  striven  to  view  them  so,  and  to  weigh  thru,  «.  . 
to  answer  these  questions  in  the  same  manner  as  I  must  a;.*  • 
them  on  that  day  when  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel  shai!  x:.».  • 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  when  it  will  be  demanded  uf  u* 
common  with  all  others,  how  I  have  kept  and  how  emplu3«%»  *.. 
which  was  committed  to  my  charge.     I  dare  not  preteu«i  v.u 
could  act  even  up  to  the  standard  here  iixed,  but  I  can  ry* 
though  distant,  with  longing  hope,  and  look  upwards  fur  the  (•  v 
which  I  know  is  all-suificieut,  and  therefore  sufficient  to  «b.. 
even  such  an  one  as  myself  to  reach  it. 

Viewing,  then,  these  considerations  in  such  a  light  as  thi».  I  -  •. 
come  to  no  other  conclusion,  at  least  unaided,  than  that  the  ^ .  » 
of  spreading  religion  has  a  claim  infinitely  transcemling  aL  «•'!.-  '- 
in  dignity,  in  solemnity,  and  in  usefulness :  destined  to  i*<e'.. 
in  force  until  the  happy  moment  come  when  every  human  bfii»z 
been  made  fully  and  effectually  acquainted  with  his  cunditi«  •  > 
its  remedies  —  when  too,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  will  be  sonn  en<i -^^  - 
of  course,  I  lay  down  this  rule  for  myself,  provided  as  I  aa  :•  ' 
extent  of  my  wants  and  very  far  beyond  them  — to  derij*^  :    • 
occupations :  now  it  behoves  me  to  discharge  the  OTerwhfi.-.   . 
obligation  which  summons  me  to  this. 

I  have  scarcely  mentioned  my  beloved  mother  in  the  wh 
this  letter ;  for  though  little  has  ever  passed  between  us  «•!  ' 
subject  through  the  medium  of  language,  and  nothing  «ha*'-  ' 
I  believe,  since  I  last  spoke  with  you  upon  it,  yet  I  have  h-r;^  • 
well  aware  of  the  tendency  of  her  desires,  long  indeed  bei\o  . 
own  in  any  degree  coincided  with  them. 

I  await  with  deference  and  interest  the  communicaaun  U  ;•    • 
desires  upon  this  subject:  earnestly  desiring  that  if  1  Kav  ^ 
anything  through  pride  or  self-love,  it  may  be  forgiven  me  *: '    * 
hands,  and  by  God  through  his  Son ;  and  that  if  my  statrt  • : 
be  false,  or  exaggerated,  or  romantic,  or  impracticable,  I  ma' 
His  mercy  and  through  your  instrumentality  or  that  of  mcIk:     ' 
brought  back  to  my  right  mind,  and  taught  to  hold  thr  xr  . 
God  in  all  its  sobriety  as  well  ad  in  all  its  force.  —  And  .«. 
me  ever,  my  beloved  and  honoured  father,  your  affe«nioiiAU  .  - 
dutiful  son,  Wm.  £.  GLAi»e^T«*^i> 


John  Gladstone  to  his  Son 

Leamington^  10  Am.  \^^ 
My  beloved  William, — I  have  read  and  given  my  i*^ 
sideratiou  to  your  letter,  dated  the  4th,  which  I  oolr  r*^ 
yesterday.     I  did  hope  that  you  would  have  delayeii  mk  "Z 
your  mind  on  a  subject  so  important  as  your  fctizre  par?r*.- 
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life  must  be  to  yourself  and  to  us  all,  until  you  had  completed 
those  studies  connected  with  the  attainment  of  the  honours  or 
distinctions  of  which  you  were  so  justly  ambitious,  and  on  which 
your  mind  seemed  so  bent  when  we  last  communicated  respecting 
them.  You  know  my  opinion  to  be,  that  the  field  for  actual  useful- 
ness to  our  fellow-creatures,  where  &  disposition  to  exercise  it 
actively  exists,  is  more  circumscribed  and  limited  in  the  occupa- 
tions and  duties  of  a  clergyman,  whose  sphere  of  action,  unless 
pluralities  are  admitted  (as  I  am  sure  they  would  not  be  advocated 
f»y  you)  is  necessarily  in  a  great  degree  confined  to  his  parish,  than 
in  those  professions  or  pursuits  which  lead  to  a  more  general 
knowledge,  as  well  as  a  more  general  intercourse  with  mankind, 
such  as  the  law,  taking  it  as  a  basis,  and  introduction  to  public  life, 
to  which  I  had  looked  forward  for  you,  considering  you,  as  I  do, 
pculiarly  well  qualified  to  be  made  thus  eminently  useful  to 
others,  with  credit  and  satisfaction  to  yourself.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  as  a  clergyman,  faithfully  and  conscientiously  discharging  the 
djjties  of  that  office  to  those  whose  spiritual  interests  are  entrusted 
to  your  care,  should  you  eventually  be  placed  in  that  situation, 
that  you  may  have  both  comfort  and  satisfaction,  with  few  worldly 
responsibilities,  but  you  will  allow  me  to  doubt  whether  the  picture 
your  perhaps  too  sanguine  mind  has  drawn  in  your  letter  before 
me,  would  ever  be  practically  realised.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when- 
ever your  mind  shall  be  finally  made  up  on  this  most  important 
subject,  I  shall  trust  to  its  being  eventually  for  your  good,  what- 
ever that  determination  may  be.  In  the  meantime  I  am  certainly 
desirous  that  those  studies  with  which  you  have  been  occupied  in 
reading  for  your  degree  may  be  followed  up,  whether  the  shorter 
or  longer  period  may  be  necessaiy  to  prepare  you  for  the  results. 
You  are  young  and  have  ample  time  before  you.  Let  nothing  be 
done  rashly  ;  be  consistent  with  yourself,  and  avail  yourself  of  all 
the  advantages  placed  within  your  reach.  If,  when  that  ordeal  is 
passed,  you  should  continue  to  think  as  you  now  do,  I  shall  not 
oppose  your  then  preparing  yourself  for  the  church,  but  I  do 
hope  that  your  final  determination  will  not  until  then  be  taken, 
and  that  whatever  events  may  occur  in  the  interval,  you  wili 
give  them  such  weight  and  consideration  as  they  may  appear  to 
merit.  .  .  .  Your  mother  is  much  as  usual.  —  With  our  united  and 
affectionate  love,  I  ev^r  am  your  affectionate  father, 

John  Gladstone. 


CANADA,   1838 

Page  144 

Jan.  20/38.  —  To-day  there  was  a  meeting  on  Canada  at 
Sir  R,  Peel's.  There  were  present  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lords 
Aberdeen,  Ripon,  Ellenborough,  Stanley,  Hardinge,  and  others.  .  .  . 
Peel  said  he  did  not  object  to  throwing  out  the  government  pro- 
vided it  were  done  by  us  on  our  own  principles ;  but  that  to  throw 
them  out  on  radical  principles  would  be  most  unwise.     He  agreed 

VOL.   I  —  2  T 
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that  less  might  have  been  done,  but  was  not  willing  to  take  tlie 
responsibility  of  refusing  what  the  government  asked.  He  thought 
that  this  rebellion  had  given  a  most  convenient  opportunity  for 
settling  the  question  of  tlie  Canadian  constitution,  which  had  long 
been  a  thorny  one  and  inaccessible;  that  if  we  postponed  the 
settlement  by  giving  the  assembly  another  trial,  the  revolt  would 
be  forgotten,  and  in  colder  blood  the  necessary  powers  might  be 
refused.  He  thought  that  when  once  you  went  into  a  measure 
of  a  despotic  character,  it  was  well  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of 
sufficiency ;  Lord  Ripon  strongly  concurred.  The  duke  sat  witli 
his  hand  to  his  ear,  turning  from  one  towards  another  round  the 
circle  as  they  took  up  the  conversation  in  succession,  and  said 
nothing  till  directly  and  pressingly  called  upon  by  Peel,  a  simple 
but  striking  example  of  the  self-forgetfulness  of  a  great  man. 

Jan,  26/^^8.  —  I  was  myself  present  at  about  eight  hours  [i.e.  on 
three  occasions]  of  discussion  in  Peel's  house  upon  the  Canadian 
question  and  bill,  and  there  was  one  meeting  held  to  which  I  was 
not  summoned.  The  conservative  amendments  were  all  adopted 
in  the  thoroughly  straightforward  view  of  looking  simply  at  the 
bill  and  not  at  the  government  and  the  position  of  parties.  Peel 
used  these  emphatic  words:  *  Depend  upon  it,  our  course  is  the 
direct  one ;  don't  do  anything  that  is  wrong  for  the  sake  of  put- 
ting them  out ;  don't  avoid  anything  that  is  right  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  them  in.'  Every  one  of  these  points  has  now  been  carried 
without  limitation  or  exception.  For  the  opposition  party  this  is, 
in  familiar  language,  a  feather  in  its  cap.  The  whole  has  been 
carefully,  thoroughly,  and  effectually  done.  Nothing  since  I  have 
been  in  parliament  —  not  even  the  defeat  of  the  Church  Bate 
measure  last  year  —  has  been  of  a  kind  to  tell  so  strikingly  as 
regards  appearances  upon  the  comparative  credit  of  the  two 
parties. 

SIB   ROBERT   PEEL'S   GOVERNMENT 

Page  247 

In  the  great  mountain  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  papers  I  have  come  across 
an  unfinished  and  undated  draft  of  a  letter  written  by  him  for  the 
Queen  in  1880  on  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  government :  — 

Mr.  Gladstone  with  his  humble  duty  reverts  to  the  letter  which 
your  Majesty  addressed  to  him  a  few  days  back,  and  in  which 
your  Majesty  condescended  to  recollect  and  to  remind  him  of  the 
day  now  nearly  forty  years  ago,  a  day  he  fears  not  altogether  one 
of  pleasure  to  your  Majesty,  when  together  with  others  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  sworn  of  your  Majesty's  privy  council.  Your 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  pronounce  upon  the  government  then  in- 
stalled into  office  a  high  eulogy :  a  eulogy  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  presume,  as  far  as  he  may,  to  echo.  He  values  it,  and 
values  the  recollection  of  the  men  who  principally  composed  it, 
because  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  most  honourable  and  high- 
minded  government;  because  its  legislative  acts  tended  greatly, 
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and  sJmost  uniformly,  to  increase  the  wellbeing  of  the  country, 
and  to  strengthen  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  throne  and 
the  laws ;  while  it  studied  in  all  things  to  maintain  the  reverse  of 
an  ambitious  or  disturbing  policy. 

It  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  good  fortune  to  live  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
and  even  affection,  with  the  greater  portion  of  its  principal  and 
more  active  members  until  the  close  of  their  valued  lives;  and 
although  he  is  far  from  thinking  that  they,  and  he  himself  with 
them,  committed  no  serious  errors,  yet  it  is  his  conviction  that  in 
many  of  the  most  important  rides  of  public  policy  that  govern- 
ment surpassed  generally  the  governments  which  have  succeeded 
it,  whether  liberal  or  conservative.  Among  them  he  would  men- 
tion purity  in  patronage,  financial  strictness,  loyal  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  public  economy,  jealous  regard  to  the  rights  of 
parliament,  a  single  eye  to  the  public  interest,  strong  aversion 
to  extension  of  territorial  responsibilities,  and  a  frank  admission 
of  the  rights  of  foreign  countries  as  equal  to  those  of  their  own. 
With  these  recollections  of  the  political  character  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  his  government  Mr.  Gladstone  has  in  no  way  altered  his 
feelings  of  regard  and  respect  for  them.  In  all  the  points  he  has 
mentioned  he  would  desire  to  tread  in  their  steps,  and  in  many 
of  them,  or  at  least  in  some,  he  has  no  hope  of  soon  seeing  them 
equalled.  The  observance  of  such  principles  is  in  his  conviction 
the  best  means  of  disarming  radicalism  of  whatever  is  dangerous 
in  its  composition,  and  he  would  feel  more  completely  at  ease  as 
to  the  future  prospects  of  this  country  could  he  feel  more  sure  of 
their  being  faithfully  observed. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is,  and  has  been,  but  a  learner  through  his  life, 
and  he  can  claim  no  special  gift  of  insight  into  the  future :  the 
history  of  his  life  may  not  be  flattering  to  his  self-love,  but  he  has 
gi*eat  consolation  in  believing  that  the  great  legislative  acts  of  the 
last  half-century,  in  most  of  which  he  has  had  some  share  .  .  • 

And  Jiere  the  fragment  doses. 

CBISIS  ON  THE  SUGAB  DUTIES,  1844 

Page  267 

In  1841  the  whig  government  raised  the  question  of  the  sugar 
dirties,  and  proposed  to  substitute  a  protective  duty  of  12/  per 
cwt.  for  the  actual  or  virtual  prohibition  of  foreign  sugars  which 
had  up  to  that  time  subsisted.  They  were  strongly  opposed,  and 
decisively  beaten.  The  argument  used  against  them  was,  I  think, 
twofold.  There  was  the  protection  plea  on  behalf  of  the  West 
Indians  whose  estates  were  now  worked  only  by  free  labour  — 
and  there  was  the  great  and  popular  contention  that  the  measure 
i;iot  only  admitted  sugar  the  product  of  slave  labour,  which  we 
would  not  allow  our  own  colonies  to  employ,  but  that  our  new 
supplies  would  be  derived  from  Brazil,  and  above  all  from  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico,  where  the  slave  trade  was  rampant,  and  was 
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prosecuted  on  an  enormous  scale.     The  government  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  largely  modified  our  system.     Its  general  professions  were 
the  abolition  of  prohibition,  and  the  reduction  of  protective  duties 
to  a  moderate  rate.     In  1844  it  was  determined  to  deal  with  the 
sugar  duties,  and  to  admit  sugar  at,  I  think,  a  rate  of  10/  per 
cwt.  beyond  the  rate  for  British-grown.     But  we  had  to  bear  in 
mind  the  arguments  of  1841,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
sugars  so  to  be  admitted  were  to  be  the  product  of  free  labour 
only.     There  was  some  uncertainty  from  whence  they  were  to 
come.     Java  produced  sugar  largely,  under  a  system  involving 
certain  restraints,   but  as  we  contended  essentially  free.     The 
whole  argument,  however,  was   difficult  and  perplexed,  and  a 
parliamentary  combination  was  formed  against  the  government. 
The  opposition,  with  perfect  consistency,  mustered  in  full  force. 
The  West  Indian  interest,  which,  though  much  reduced  in  wealth, 
still  subsisted  as  a  parliamentary  entity,  was  keenly  arrayed  on 
the  same  side.      There  were   some  votes,  attracted  by  dislike, 
perhaps,  to  the  argument  on  our  side,  which  appeared  to  be  com- 
plex and  over-refined.     A  meeting  of  the  party  was  held  in  order 
to  confront  the  crisis.     Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  his  case  in  a  speech 
which  was  thought  to  be  haughty  and  unconciliatory.     I  do  not 
recollect  whether  there  was  hostile  discussion,  or  whether  silence 
and  the  sulks  prevailed.     But  I  remember  that  when  the  meeting 
of  the  party  broke  up.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  on  quitting  the  room 
that  it  was  the  worst  meeting  he  had  ever  attended.     It  left 
disagreeable  anticipations  as  to  the  division  which  was  in  im- 
mediate prospect.  .  .  .     The  opposition  in  general  had  done  what 
they  could  to  strengthen  their  momentary  association  with  the 
West  Indian  conservatives.     Their  hopes  of  a  majority  depended 
entirely  upon  conservative  votes.     Of  coarse,  therefore,  it  was  vital 
to  confine  the  attack  to  the  merits  of  the  question  immediately 
before  the  House,  as  an  attack  upon  the  policy  of  the  government 
generally  could  only  strengthen  it  by  awakening  the  susceptibilities 
of  party  and  so  reclaiming  the  stray  voters  to  the  administration. 
Lord  Howick,  entering  into  tlie  debate  as  the  hours  of  enhanced 
interest  began,  made  a  speech  which  attacked  the  conservative 
policy  at  large,  and  gave  the  opening  for  an  effective  reply.     Lord 
Stanley  perceived  his  opportunity  and  turned  it  to  account  with 
great  force  and  adroitness.     In  a  strictly  retaliatory  speech,  he 
wound  up  conservative  sentiment  on   behalf  of  ministers,  and 
restored  the  tone  of  the  House.     The  clouds  of  the  earlier  evening 
hours    dispersed,    and    the    government  was   victorious.      Two 
speeches,  one  negatively  and  the  other  positively,  reversed  the 
prevailing  current,  and  saved  the  administration.     I  have  never 
known  a  parallel  case.     The  whole  honour  of  the  fray,  in  the 
ministerial  sense,  redounded  to  Lord  Stanley.     I  doubt  whether  in 
the  twenty-six  years  of  his  after  life  he  ever  struck  such  a  stroke 
as  this. 
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COLONIAL  POLICY 

Page  S62 

You  have  reversed,  within  the  last  seventy  yeare,  every  one 
of  these  salutary  principles.  Your  policy  has  oeen  this ;  you  have 
retained  at  home  the  management  of  and  property  in  colonial 
lands.  You  have  magnificent  sums  figuring  in  your  estimates  for 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  their  governments,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  bear  their  own  expenses.  Instead  of  suffering  them  to 
judge  what  are  the  measures  best  adapted  to  secure  their  peaceful 
relations  with  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  endeavouring  to  secure 
their  good  conduct  —  instead  of  telling  them  that  they  must  not 
look  for  help  from  you  unless  they  maintain  the  principles  of 
justice,  you  tell  them,  'You  must  not  meddle  with  the  relations 
between  yourselves  and  the  natives ;  that  is  a  matter  for  parlia- 
ment ' ;  a  minister  sitting  in  Downing  Street  must  determine  how 
the  local  relations  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  and  the 
aboriginal  tribes  are  to  be  settled,  in  every  point  down  to  the 
minutest  detail.  Nay,  even  their  strictly  internal  police  your 
soldiery  is  often  called  upon  to  maintain.  Then,  again,  the  idea  of 
their  electing  their  own  officers  is,  of  course,  revolutionary  in  the 
extreme  —  if  not  invading  the  royal  supremacy,  it  is  something 
almost  as  bad,  dismembering  the  empire ;  and  as  to  making  their 
own  laws  upon  their  local  affairs  without  interference  or  control 
from  us,  that  is  really  an  innovation  so  opposed  to  all  ideas  of 
imperial  policy,  that  I  think  my  honourable  friend  the  member 
for  Southwark  (Sir  William  Molesworth)  has  been  the  first  man 
in  the  House  bold  enough  to  propose  it.  Thus,  in  fact,  the 
principles  on  which  our  colonial  administration  was  once  con- 
ducted have  been  precisely  reversed.  Our  colonies  have  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  being,  not  municipalities  endowed  with 
internal  freedom,  but  petty  states.  If  you  had  only  kept  to  the 
fundamental  idea  of  your  forefathers,  that  these  were  municipal 
bodies  founded  within  the  shadow  and  cincture  of  your  imperial 
powers  —  that  it  was  3- our  business  to  impose  on  them  such 
positive  restraints  as  you  thought  necessary,  and  having  done  so, 
to  leave  them  free  in  everything  else  —  all  those  principles,  instead 
of  being  reversed,  would  have  survived  in  full  vigour  —  you  would 
have  saved  millions,  I  was  going  to  say  countless  millions,  to 
your  exchequer;  but  you  would  have  done  something  far  more 
important  by  planting  societies  more  worthy  by  far  of  the  source 
from  which  they  spring ;  for  no  man  can  read  the  history  of  the 
great  American  Revolution  without  seeing  that  a  hundred  years 
ago  your  colonies,  such  as  they  then  were,  with  the  institutions 
they  then  possessed,  and  the  political  relations  in  which  they  then 
stood  to  the  mother-country,  bred  and  reared  men  of  mental 
stature  and  power  such  as  far  surpassed  anything  that  colonial  life 
is  now  commonly  considered  to  be  capable  of  producing.  —  Speech 
on  second  reading  of  the  New  Zealand  Constitution  bill,  May  21, 1852. 
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FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  OF   1863   AS  AFFECTISG 
IRELAND 

Page  4^5 

When  the  report  of  the  Irish  Financial  ReUUio^u  Commissiam  o/l*»i»* 
was  named  to  him^  Mr.  Gladsto)i£  made  thefolioictng  o6«erra/*oH«    - 

The  changes  adopted  in  that  year  were  explained  in  luv  t»    .- 
speech,  and  will  be  found  in  my  volume  of  Finanritil  Sttih . . 
pp.  53,  60,  and  69.     They  affected   the   Spirit  Duties  xhi  \ 
Income-Tax. 

1.  The  Spii'U  Duties.  —  We  laid  8d.  per  gallon  upon  Irish  >i'.r  • 
imposed  at  the  same  time  Is.  per  gallon  in  Scotland,  and  U. . 
down  that  the  equalisation  of  the  duty  in  the  thn^   eo-^r.  • 
would  require  a  reduction  of  the  duty  of  8s.  chargeable  in  Eni:^ 
Sir  Robert  Feel  had  imposed  Is.  per  gallon  on  Irish  spin^^ 
1842,  but  was  defeated  by  the  smuggler,  and  repealed  the  d-it;. 
consequence  of  the  failure.     In  1842  the  duty  was  levie-i  r- 
separate  revenue  police.     I  abolished  this  separate  polio-,  r 
handed  the  duty  to  the  constabulary  force,  w^hich  raised  xu  «: 
without  difficulty. 

2.  The  Income-Tax  was  also  in  that  year  extended  to  IreUn :  .* 
pointed  out  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  imposing  the  burden  on  <i: 
Britain,  proposed  to  give  a  coiui)ensation    for  it  by  progrv^- 
reductions  of  duty  on  consumable  commodities,  and  that  ire.* 
had  for  twelve  years  enjoyed  her  full  share  of  the  comi»enM* 
without  underi^oing  any  part  of  the  burden;  but  I  also  1.  : 
down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  peaL*e  income-tax  v  i-  * 
be  temporary,  and  I  computed  that  it  might  cease  in  1860.    T . 
computation  was  defeated,  first  by  the  ("rimean  war,  secc«i-:    • 
change  of  ideas  as  to  expenditure  and  establishments  which  I  . 
everything  in  my  power  to  check,  but  which  began  to  cr^' 
with,  and  after,  that  war.     We  were  enabled  to  bold  it  in  li- 
during  the  government  of  1859-66.     It  has  since  that  time,  k 
especially  in  these  last  years,  broken  all  bounds.   But  althoiu:>  ' 
computation  of  1853  was  defeated,  the  principle  that  the  in-  -  ■ 
tax  should  be  temporary  was  never  forgotten,  at  least  by  n.'.  - 
in  the  year  1874  I  redeemed  my  pledge  by  proposing,  as  mentii-- 
to  repeal  it  —  a  course  which  would  have  saved  the  country  i  * 
which  it  is  difficult  to  rettkon,  but  very  large.    This  fwt  wh:ci. » - 
in  the  public  mind  in  1853  when  the  income-tax  was  temf<^.fcV 
the  key  to  the  whole  position.     From  this  point  of  view  «--  :. 
combine  it  with  the  remission  of  the  consolidated  annuities.  I  * 
not  now  the  means  of  making  the  calculation  exactly,  but  it » 
found  that  a  descending  income-tax  on  Ireland  for'seven  y^i**  ■" 
7d.,  then  6d.,  then  5d.,  is  larjxely,  though  not  completely,  bsLir  • 
by  that  remission.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  finance  cf  >' 
is  not  responsible  either  for  a  permanent  peace  inoome-tAX  - 
Ireland,  or  for  the  present  equalisation  of  the  spirit  duties.  A:  * 
same  time,  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  those  measures.    I  ci>ci' 
utterly  the  extravagance  of  the  civil  expenditure  in  Irelaad,  vl 
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if  Ireland  has  been  unjustly  taxed,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  pleaded 
as  a  compensation.  I  reserve  my  judgment  whether  political 
equality  can  be  made  compatible  with  privilege  in  point  of  taxation. 
1  admit,  for  my  own  part,  that  in  1853  I  never  went  back  to  the 
union  whence  the  difficulty  springs,  but  only  to  the  union  of 
the  exchequers  in  or  about  1817.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
authority  which  has  now  affirmed  that  we  owe  a  pecuniary,  as  well 
as  a  political  debt  to  Ireland. 


FINANCIAL  PROPOSAL  OF  1853 

Page  47S 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 

Aug.  6, 1862.  —  I  have  three  main  observations  to  make  upon 
the  conversion  scheme,  two  of  which  are  confessions,  and  one  a 
maxim  for  an  opposition  to  remember. 

1.  Ill  the  then  doubtful  state  of  foreign  politics,  had  I  been 
(capable  of  fully  appreciating  it  at  the  time,  I  ought  not  to  have 
made  the  proposal. 

2.  Such  a  proposal  when  made  by  a  government  ought  either 
to  be  resisted  outright,  or  allowed  to  pass,  I  do  not  say  without 
protest,  but  without  delay.  For  that  can  do  nothing  but  mischief 
to  a  proposal  depending  on  public  impression.  The  same  course 
should  be  taken  as  is  taken  in  the  case  of  loans. 

3.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  made  a  more  serious  error,  as  regards  the 
South  Sea  Stocks,  than  the  original  proposal.  In  the  summer,  1  think, 
of  1853,  and  a  good  while  before  harvest  the  company  proposed  to 
nie  to  take  Mr.  Goulburn's  3  per  cents,  to  an  equal  amount  in 
lieu  of  their  own.  They  were  at  the  time  more  valuable  and  1 
refused;  but  it  would  have  been  wise  to  accept,  not  because  the 
event  proved  it  so,  but  because  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  was 
so  far  doubtful  as  to  have  made  this  kind  of  insurance  prudent. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  expert,  I  give  Mr.  Gladstone's  further  observa- 
ti(ms  on  this  highly  technical  matter:  — 

I  have  other  remarks  to  offer.  I  write,  however,  from  memory. 
Three  millions  of  the  £8,000,000  were  paid  in  exchequer  bills. 
The  difference  between  £100  and  the  price  of  consols  at  the  time 
!aay,  in  argument  at  least,  fairly  be  considered  as  public  loss. 
V<m  say  it  was  90  or  91.  We  could  not,  however,  if  the  operation 
had  not  taken  place,  have  applied  our  surplus  revenue  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  reduction  of  debt.  The  balances  would  have  been 
richer  by  £5,000,000,  but  we  had  to  raise  seven  millions  for  the 
services  of  the  year  1854-5.  Now,  as  I  am  making  myself  liable 
for  the  loss  of  naif  a  million  of  money  in  repaying  the  South  Sea 
Company,  and  thereby  starving  the  balances,  I  am  entitled  to  say 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  real  loss  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  necessity  created  for  replenishing  them,  and  the  charge 
entailed  in  effecting  it.     This  I  think  was  done  by  the  exchequer 
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bonds :  and  beyond  all  doubt  a  large  saving  was  effected  to  the 
public  by  raising  money  upon  those  bonds,  instead  of  borrowing 
in  consols  at  84  or  thereabouts,  which  I  think  would  have  been  the 
price  for  which  we  should  in  that  year  have  borrowed  —  say,  at  84. 
The  redemption  price,  t.c.  the  price  at  which  on  the  average 
consols  have  been  in  recent  times  redeemed,  can  hardly  I  think  be 
less  than  95,  and  may  be  higher.  There  was  in  1854  a  strong 
combination  in  the  City  to  compel  a  'loan'  by  bearing  the 
funds ;  and  when  it  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  rapid  reaction  took  place,  several  millions,  as  I  under- 
stand, were  lost  by  the  'bear,'  and  the  attempt  was  not  renewed 
in  1855,  when  the  loan  was,  I  believe,  made  on  fair  terms,  relatively 
to  the  state  of  the  market. 


THE  BEFOBM:   bill  of  1864 

Page  491 

In  cabinet  on  Wednesday  Lord  John  Kussell  opened  the  question 
of  the  Reform  bill,  stated  the  prospect  of  defeat  on  Sir  E.  Dering's 
motion,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  postpone  the  measure 
until  the  27th  April.  Lord  Palmerston  recommended  postpone- 
ment altogether.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Graham  were  averse  to  any 
postponement,  the  latter  even  declaring  his  opinion  that  we  ought 
at  the  time  when  the  Queen's  Speech  was  framed  to  have  assumed 
the  present  state  of  circumstances  as  inevitable,  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  had  no  apology  or  ground  for  change ;  further,  that  we 
ought  if  necessary  to  dissolve  upon  defeat  in  order  to  carry  the 
measure.  No  one  el se  went  thi s  length.  All  the  three  I  have  named 
were,  from  their  different  points  of  view,  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
expedient  of  postponement,  which  none  of  them  preferred  on  its 
merits.  Of  the  rest  of  the  cabinet,  Molesworth  and  I  expressed 
decidedly  our  preference  for  the  more  decided  course  of  at  once 
giving  up  the  bill  for  the  year,  as  did  the  chancellor,  and  this  for  the 
ultimate  interest  of  the  plan  itself.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Wood,  Claren- 
don, Herbert  were  all,  with  more  or  less  decision  of  phrase,  in  the 
same  sense.  Newcastle,  Granville,  and  Argyll  were,  I  believe,  of  the 
same  mind.  But  all  were  willing  to  accept  the  postponement  until 
April  27,  rather  than  the  very  serious  alternative.  Molesworth 
and  I  both  expressed  our  apprehension  that  this  course  would  in 
the  end  subject  the  government  to  far  more  of  censure  and  of 
suspicion  than  if  we  dealt  with  the  difficulty  at  once.  Next  day 
Lord  John  came  to  see  me,  and  told  me  he  had  the  idea  that  in 
April  it  might  probably  be  found  advisable  to  divide  the  part 
of  the  bill  which  enfranchises  new  classes  from  that  which  dis- 
franchises places  and  redistributes  seats ;  with  a  view  of  passing 
the  first  and  letting  the  latter  take  its  chance  ;  as  the  popular  feel- 
ing would  tell  for  the  first  while  the  selfish  interests  were  provoked 
by  the  last.  He  thought  that  withdrawal  of  the  bill  was  equivalent 
to  defeat,  and  that  either  must  lead  to  a  summary  winding  up  of 
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the  session.  I  said  the  diyision  of  the  bill  was  a  new  idea  and  a 
new  light  to  me;  but  observed  that  it  would  by  no  means  help 
(/raham,  who  felt  himself  chiefly  tied  to  the  disfranchising  part; 
and  submitted  to  him  that  his  view  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  bill^ 
given  such  circumstances  as  would  alone  induce  the  cabinet  to 
think  of  it,  was  more  unfavourable  than  the  ease  warranted -» 
Marcli  3, 1854. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM 

Fage  611 

Esiractsfrom  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  Jan.  20, 1864 

...  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  one  of  the  great  recommendar 
tions  of  the  change  in  my  eyes  would  be  its  tendency  to  strengthen 
and  multiply  the  ties  between  the  higher  classes  and  the  possession 
of  administrative  power.  As  a  member  for  Oxford,  I  look  forward 
eagerly  to  its  operation.  There,  happily,  we  are  not  without  some 
lights  of  experience  to  throw  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  The 
objection  which  I  always  hear  there  from  persons  who  wish  to 
retain  restrictions  upon  elections  is  this :  *  If  you  leave  them  to 
examination,  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  the  other  public  schools 
will  carry  everything,*  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  the 
aristocracy  of  this  country  are  even  superior  in  natural  gifts,  on 
the  average,  to  the  mass :  but  it  is  plain  that  with  their  acquired 
advantages,  their  insensible  education,  irrespective  of  book-learning, 
they  have  an  immense  superiority.  This  applies  in  its  degree  to  all 
those  who  may  be  called  gentlemen  by  birth  and  training ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  an  essential  part  of  any  such  plan  as  is 
DOW  under  discussion  is  the  separation  of  tvork,  wherever  it  can 
be  made,  into  mechanical  and  intellectual,  a  separation  which  will 
open  to  the  highly  educated  class  a  career,  and  give  them  a 
command  over  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  civil  service,  which  up  to 
this  time  they  have  never  enjoyed.  .  .  . 

I  must  admit  that  the  aggregate  means  now  possessed  by 
government  for  carrying  on  business  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  not  in  excess  of  the  real  need,  and  will  not  bear  serious 
diminution.  I  remember  being  alarmed  as  a  young  man  when 
Loid  Althorp  said,  or  was  said  to  have  said,  that  this  country  could 
no  longer  be  governed  by  patronage.  But  while  sitting  thirteen 
yearB  for  a  borough  with  a  humble  constituency,  and  spending 
near  ten  of  them  in  opposition,  I  was  struck  by  finding  that  the 
loss  or  f]jain  of  access  to  government  patronage  was  not  traceable 
in  its  effect  upon  the  local  political  influences.  I  concluded  from 
this  that  it  was  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  patronage  (which  is  really 
none,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not,  or  ought  not,  to  multiply  the 
^gregate  number  of  places  to  be  given,  but  only  acts  on  the 
mode  of  giving  them)  that  was  regarded,  but  simply  that  each 
party  liked  and  claimed  to  be  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
their  neighbours.    Just  in  the  same  way,  It  was  considered  neces- 
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sary  that  bandsmen,  flagmen,  and  the  rest,  should  be  paid  four 
times  the  value  of  their  services,  without  any  intention  of  bribery, 
but  because  it  was  the  custom,  and  was  done  on  the  other  side  — 
in  places  where  this  was  thought  essential,  it  has  now  utterly 
vanished  away,  and  yet  the  people  vote  and  work  for  their  cause 
as  zealously  as  they  did  before.  May  not  this  after  all  be  found 
to  be  the  case  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  in  many 
constituencies?  .  .  . 

It  might  increase  the  uncertainties  of  the  government  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  particular  nights;  but  is  not  the  hold  even 
now  uncertain  as  compared  with  what  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago ;  and  is  it  really  weaker  for  general  and  for  good  purposes,  on 
account  of  that  uncei-taiuty,  than  it  then  was  ?     I  have  heard  you 
explain  with  great  force  to  the  House  this  change  in  the  position  of 
governments  since  the  Ueform  bill,  as  a  legitimate  accompaniment 
of  changes  in  our  political  state,  by  virtue  of  which  we  appeal  rnore 
to  reason,  less  to  habit,  direct  interest,  or  force.     May  not  this  be 
another  legitimate  and  measured  step  in  the  same  direction  ?    May 
we  not  get,  I  will  not  say  more  ease  and  certainty  for  the  leader  of 
the  House,  but  more  real  and  more  honourable  strength  with  the 
better  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  ruling  part  of  the  community,  by  a 
signal  proof  of  cordial  desire  that  the  processes  by  which  govern- 
ment is  carried  on  should  not  in  elections  only,  but  elsewhere  too 
be  honourable  and  pure?     I  speak  with  diffidence;  but  remember- 
ing that  at  the  revolution  we  passed   over  from  prerogative  to 
patronage,  and  that  since  the  revolution  we  have  also  passed  from 
bribery  to  influence,  I  cannot  think  the  process  is  to  end  here;  and 
after  all  we  have  seen  of  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
community,  though  it  may  be  too  sanguine,  I  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  day  is  now  near  at    hand,  or  actually  come,  when  in 
pursuit  not  of  visionary  notions,  but  of   a  great    practical  and 
economical  improvement,  we  may  safely  give  yet  one  more  new  and 
striking  sign  of  rational  confldence  in  the  intelligence  and  character 
of  the  people. 

MR.    GLADSTONE   AND  THE  BANK 

Page  519 

From  the  time  I  took  office  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  I 
began  to  learn  that  the  state  held  in  the  face  of  the  Bank  and  the 
City  an  essentially  false  position  as  to  finance.  When  those  rela- 
tions began,  the  state  was  justly  in  ill  odour  as  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt  -who  was  ready  on  occasion  to  add  force  to  fraud.  After 
the  revolution  it  adopted  better  methods  though  often  for  unwise 
purposes,  and  in  order  to  induce  monied  men  to  be  lenders  it  came 
forward  under  the  countenance  of  the  Bank  as  its  sponsor.  Hence 
a  position  of  subserviency  which,  as  the  idea  of  public  faith  grew 
up  and  gradually  attained  to  solidity,  it  became  the  interest  of  the 
Bank  and  the  City  to  prolong.  This  was  done  by  amicable  and 
accommodating  measures  towards  the  government,  whose  position 
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[•was  thus  cushioned  and  made  easy  in  order  that  it  might  be  willing 
ho  give  it  a  continued  acquiescence.  The  hinge  of  the  whole  situa- 
'^tion  was  this :  the  government  itself  was  not  to  be  a  substantive 
power  in  matters  of  finance,  but  was  to  leave  the  money  power 
supreme  and  unquestioned.  In  the  conditions  of  that  situation  I 
'  was  reluctant  to  acquiesce,  and  I  began  to  fight  against  it  by 
financial  Self-assertion  from  the  first,  though  it  was  only  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  and  their  great  pro- 
gressive development  that  the  finance  minister  has  been  provided 
with  an  instrument  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  him  independent 
of  the  Bank  and  the  City  power  when  he  has  occasion  for  sums  in 
seven  figures.  I  was  tenaciously  opposed  by  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor  of  the  Bank,  who  had  seats  in  parliament,  and  I 
had  the  City  for  an  antagonist  on  almost  every  occasion.  —  Undated 
fragment. 

THE  DUKE   OF   NEWCASTLE   AND   SIDNEY  HERBERT 
Page  521 

With  reference  to  the  Crin>ean  war,  I  may  give  a  curious  example 
of  the  power  of  self-deception  in  the  most  upright  men.  The  offices 
of  colonial  secretary  and  war  minister  were,  in  conformity  with 
usage,  united  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  On  the  out- 
break of  war  it  became  necessary  to  separate  them.  It  evidently 
lay  with  the  holder  to  choose  which  he  would  keep.  The  duke 
elected  for  the  war  department,  and  publicly  declared  that  he  did 
this  in  compliance  with  the  unanimous  desire  of  his  colleagues. 
And  no  one  contradicted  him.  We  could  only  *  grin  and  bear  it.' 
I  cannot  pretend  to  know  the  sentiments  of  each  and  every  minister 
on  the  matter.  But  I  myself,  and  every  one  with  whom  I  happened 
to  communicate,  were  very  strongly  of  an  opposite  opinion.  The 
duke  was  well  qualified  for  the  colonial  seals,  for  he  was  a  states- 
man;  HI  for  the  war  office,  as  he  was  no  administrator.  I  believe 
we  all  desired  that  Lord  Palmerston  should  have  been  war  minister. 
It  might  have  made  a  difference  as  to  the  tolerance  of  the  feeble 
and  incapable  administration  of  our  army  before  Sebastopol.  In- 
deed, I  remember  hearing  Lord  Palmerston  suggest  in  cabinet  the 
recall  of  Sir  Richard  Airy. 

In  that  crisis  one  man  suffered  most  unjustly.  I  mean  Sidney 
Herbert.  To  some  extent,  perhaps,  his  extraordinary  and  most 
just  popularity  led  people  to  refrain  from  pouring  on  him  those 
vials  of  wrath  to  which  his  office  exposed  him  in  the  eyes  especially 
of  the  uninformed.  The  duties  of  his  department  were  really 
financial.  I  suppose  it  to  be  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  the  secretary  of  state's  department  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
supply  for  the  army,  leaving  to  him  only  the  management  of  the 
purchasing  part.  But  I  conceive  it  could  be  subject  to  no  doubt 
at  all  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  administrative  department  of  the 
array  on  the  spot  to  anticipate  and  make  known  their  wants  for 
the  coming  winter.     This,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  they  wholly 
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failed  to  do :  and,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  staff  being  in  tnitb  ven 
little  competent,  Herbert  strained  himself  morning,  noom  wn-i 
night  to  invent  wants  for  the  army,  and  according  to  tut  btrz 
judgment  or  conjecture  to  supply  them.  So  was  laden  tiie  grs*: 
steamer  which  went  to  the  bottom  in  the  harbonr  of  BalacUt  i. 
And  so  came  Herbert  to  be  abused  for  his  good  deeds. — Awtob^^j- 
graphic  NoUy  Sept.  17, 1897. 
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Page  $46  • 

Mr.  OladMone  to  Duke  of  Arg^ 

Oct.  18,  '55.  —  You  have  conferred  a  great  obligation  on  m-  *■ 
putting  me  into  the  witness-box,  and  asking  me  why  I  thought  I:-.-' 
year  that  we  were  under  an  obligation  to  Lord  Palmerston  for  • 
centrating  the  attention  of  the  cabinet  on  the  expedition  t.*  • 
Crimea.'     Such  was  then  my  feeling,  entertained  so  strongly  t 
I  even  wrote  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  the  m'^j^t  •..: 
expression.     And  such  is  my  feeling  siiU.     I  think  the  fx. 
Sebastopol,  viewed  in  itself  and  apart  from  the  mode  in  wL:- :   * 
has  been   brought  about,  a  great  benefit  to  Europe.  .  .  .    T 
benefit  I  should  have  contemplated  with  high  and,  so  to  5j-- 
unmixed  satisfaction,  were  I  well  assured  as  to  the  means  bj  v^ 
we  had  achieved  it.     But,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  difft-r 
between  a  war  which  I  felt,  however  grievous  it  was,  yet  toW  •    ' 
and  needful,  and  a  war  carried  on  without  any  adequate  ju?*  • 
tiou ;  so  far  as  I  can  to  this  hour  tell,  without  even  any  well-d*  r ' 
practical  object.  .  .  .     Your  letter  (if  I  must  now  pass  frrr:  • 
defensive)  seems  to  me  to  involve  assumptions  as  to  our  • . 
to  rectify  the  distribution  of  political  power  by  bloodshed. "» 
carry  it  far  beyond  just  bounds.    In  the  hour  of  success  dv* 
and  policy  are  applauded,  or  pass  unquestioned  even  uud^r  :  - 
giving,  which  are  very  differently  handled  at  a  i)eriod  of  disa«*  ' 
or  when  a  nation  comes  to  feel  the  embarrassments  it  ha5  ai>  * 
lated.     The  government  are  certainly  giving  effect  to  the  \ 
opinion  of  the  day.     If  that  be  a  justification,  they  have  it :  ^^ 
governments  of  England  have  had,  in  all  wars,  at  eighteen  n.  *  * 
from  their  commencement.    Apart  from  the  commanding  can«.  -:- 
tion  of  our  duty  as  men  and  Christians,  I  am  not  less  an  ol ;  ' 
to  the  post-April-policy,  on  the  ground  of  its  certain  or  pr*  . 
consequences  —  in  respect  first  and  foremost  to  Turkey ;  in  >  -  • 
to  the  proper  place  and  power  of  France ;  in  respect  to  the:?/- 
which  Europe  lias  in  keeping  her  (and  us  all)  within  such  pb.  • 

Eower ;  in  respect  to  the  permanence  of  our  friendly  relati«c.>  • 
er ;  and  lastly,  in  respect  to  the  effects  of  continued  war  u[-'- 
condition  of  our  own  people,  and  the  stability  of  our  institut    • 
But  each  of  these  requires  an  octavo  volume.    I  must  add  am  * 
head :  I  view  with  alarm  the  future  use  against  England  of  '.• 
arguments  and  accusations  we  use  against  Russia. 
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Dec.  1.  —  What  I  find  press  hardest  among  the  reproaches  upon  ^ 

me  is  this  :  —  *  You  went  to  war  for  limited  objects ;  why  did  you  *    ^^ 

not  take  into  account  the  high  probability  that  those  objects  would  't 

be  lost  sight  of  in  the  excitement  which  war  engenders,  and  that  ! 

this  war,  if  once  begun,  would  receive  an  extension  far  beyond  \ 

your  views  and  wishes  ? '  7" 

Dec.  3.  —  I  do  mean  that  the  reproach  I  named  is  the  one  most 
nearly  just.  What  the  weight  due  to  it  is,  I  forbear  finally  to 
judge  until  I  see  the  conclusion  of  this  tremendous  drama.  But  I 
unite  see  enough  to  be  aware  that  the  particular  hazard  in  question 
ought  to  have  been  more  sensibly  and  clearly  before  me.  It  may 
be  good  logic  and  good  sense,  I  think,  to  say :  —  *  I  will  forego  ends 
that  are  just,  for  fear  of  being  driven  upon  the  pursuit  of  others  \ 

that  are  not  so.'  Whether  it  is  so  in  a  particular  case  depends  very 
much  upon  the  probable  amount  of  the  driving  power,  and  of  the 
resisting  force  which  may  be  at  our  command. 
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Jan. 

25. 

Marcb 

I    6. 

April 

30. 

May 

17. 

»i 

21. 

June 
July 

3. 
4. 

n 

8. 

"  26  and 

Aug. 

5. 

11 

8. 

1832.  I 

Dec.     18.  Elected  member  for  New- . 
ark,  ~  Gladstone,    887  ;  > 
Handley,    798;     Wilde, 
726.      . 

1833. 


Admitted  a  law  student  at 
Lincoln^s  Inn. 

Elected  member  of  Carlton 
Club. 

Speaks  on  a  Newark  peti- 
tion. ; 

Appointed   on    Colchester  | 
election  committee.  j 

Presents     an     Edinburgh  | 
petition  i^alnst  immedi- 
ate abolition  of  slavery. 

On  Slavery  Abolition  bill. 

On  Liverpool  election  peti- 
tion. 

Opposes    Church    Reform 
(Ireland)  bill. 

29.    On  negro  apprentice- 
ship system. 

Serves  on  select  committee 
on  stationary  office. 

Moves  for  return  on  Irish 
education. 

1834. 


Mar.  12  and  19.  On  bill  disenfran- 
chising Liverpool  free- 
men. 

June  4.  Serves  on  select  committee 
on  education  in  England. 

July  28.  Opposes  Universities  Ad- 
mission bill. 

Dec.  26.  Junior  lord  of  the  treasury 
in  Sir  R.  PeePs  ministry. 

1835. 

Jan.       5.  Returned    unopposed   for 
Newark. 
»'        27.  Under-Secretary    for    war 
and  the  colonies. 


1835. 


March   4.  Moves  for,  and  i 

a   oomroitte«    oo    n:  i- 
tary  expeodhnxe  ia  ::. 
colonies. 
*'      19.  Brings  in  Colonial  Pmhc- 
gers*  bill  for  impmr.:^ 
condition  of  emif^rmc.*  % 
^*      31.  In  defence  of  Irish  cL  .    . 
June     11.  Entertained  at  Newark. 
*'     22,  July  20.  CriUciaes  Monk' :  . 
Corporation  bilL 
Aug.    21.  Defends  House  of  Lon:*. 
Sept.    23.  Death  of  his  i 


1836. 


Feb.       8. 


June 


A  member  of  Abori.:.:-< 

committee. 
March  22.  On    negro    appmitii*««-  ' 

in  Jamaica. 
A   member  of   aerm  x- 

prentioeship  cooiid  tx#* 
On     Tithes    and     O.  r. 

(Ireland)  biU. 
A  member  of  seltrct  ^^  z- 

mittee    on   disp^^o.      ' 

land  in  the  ol»Ioi  i'^yy. 
Oct.      18.  Speaks  at  dinner  ol  L   -r* 

pool   Tradesmen  *5   4 

servaUve  A>«u<ia:    •. 
Speaks  at  dinner  of  L  %  *- 

pool    Operative**     i    : 

servaUve  As^od^t^^-z 


28. 


8, 


21, 


1837 


Jan.     13. 


Feb. 


Speaks  at  Peel  b«iKp->t  i: 

Glasgow. 
Speaks  at  Newark. 
Moves  for  return  *J'  «— . 

religious   instract    -    x 

the  colonies. 
March    7.  A   member  t^  cammiri^ 

on  Irish  edocatitwi. 
On  affairs  of  Lower  <"aa»  *.  v 
In  support  of  chnrch  r*- 


17. 
10. 


8. 
16. 


1  All  speeches  an^ess  otherwise  stated  were  made  In  the  House  of 
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1837. 

April   28.  A  member  of  colonial  ac- 
counts committee. 
"      21.  At  Newark  on  Poor  Law. 
"      24.  Returned    uuopposed    for 

Newark. 
"      27.  Defeated  for  Manchester, — 
Thomson,  4127  ;  I'hilips, 
3759 ;  Gladstone,  2:)24. 
Aug.      9.  Speaks  at  dinner  at  Man- 
chester. 
Dec.     12.  Member  of  committee  on 
education  of  poor  chil- 
dren. 
''      22.  On  Canadian  discontent. 

1838. 

Jan.     23.  On  Canadian  affairs. 

March    7.  Criticises  action  of  govern- 
ment in  Canada. 
"     30.  In  defence  of  West  Indian 
sugar  planters. 

June  20.  On  private  bill  to  facilitate 
colonisation  of  New 
Zealand. 

July  10.  Moves  for  a  commission 
on  grievances  of  Cape 
colonists. 
"  1 1  and  23.  Opposes  the  appoint- 
ment of  dissenting  chap- 
lains in  prisons. 
"       27.  A   member  of   committee 

on  Scotch  education. 
"       30.  Opposes    grant    to    May- 
nooth  College. 

Aug.  Visits  the  continent.    Oct. 

in  Sicily  ;  Dec.  in  Rome. 

Dec  The  Church  in  its  Belatiom 

vjith  the  State,  published. 

1839. 

31.  Returns  to  England. 

15.  Withdraws  from  Lincoln's 

Inn. 
6.  Opposes  Suspension  of  the 
Jamaica  constitution. 
June    10.  Opposes  bill  for  temporary 
government  of  Jamaica. 
"      20.  Criticises  the  proposal  for 
a  board  of  education. 
25.  Married  to  Miaa  Catherine 
Glynne  at  Ha  warden. 

1840. 

Mar.  .30-April  4.  Examiner  at  Eton 
for  Newcastle  scholar- 
ship. 

April     8.  Denounces  traffic  in  opium 
and  Chinese  war. 
''        8.  A   member  of  committee 
on  opium  question. 


Jan. 
Apr. 

May 


July 


May     29. 

June      3. 

15. 

''       25. 

"       29, 

July       9. 


"        27. 
Sept.    18. 


Nov. 


Jan.      20. 
March  31. 


April. 


May 

10. 

July 

29. 

Sept. 

3. 

»» 

14. 

Feb.       8. 


14. 


71 

26. 

March 

9. 

April 

16. 

May 

13. 

n 

23. 

June 
Sept 

3. 

14. 
18. 

1840. 

In  support  of  Government 
.  of  Canada  bill. 

Eldest  son,  William  Henry, 
born. 

On  Canadian  Clergy  Re- 
serves bill. 

On  sugar  duties. 

July  20.  Opposes  Ecclesi- 
astical Kevenues  bill. 

A  member  of  select  com- 
mittee on  colonisation 
of  New  Zealand. 

Denounces  traffic  in  opium. 

Speaks  at  Liverpool  on 
religious  education. 

Church  Principles  con- 
sidered in  their  Besults, 
published. 

1841. 

On  the  com  laws  at  Walsall. 

Proposes  rejection  of  bill 
admitting  Jews  to  cor- 
porate office. 

Revised  edition  of  The 
Church  in  its  Relations 
with  the  Statet  published. 

Opposes  reduction  of  duty 
on  foreign  sugar. 

Re-elected  for  Newark, — 
Mr.  Gladstone,  033 ; 
Lord  John  Manners, 
630 ;  Mr.  Hobhouse,  394. 

Appointed  vice-president 
of  the  board  of  trade. 

Returned  unopposed  for 
Newark. 

1842. 

Proposes  colonial  trade 
resolutions,  and  brings 
in  bill  for  better  regula- 
tion of  railways. 

Replies  to  Lord  J.  Russell's 
condemnation  of  govern- 
ment's proposals  for 
amending  corn  law. 

Opposes  Mr.  Christopher's 
sliding  scale  amendment. 

On  second  reading  of  corn 
law  importation  bill. 

On  Colonial  Customs 
Duties  bill. 

On  preferential  duties  for 
colonial  goods. 

On  importation  of  live 
cattle. 

On  sugar  duties. 

(3n  export  duty  on  coal. 

Loses  finger  of  left  hand 
in  gun  accident. 
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1843. 

Jan.  Anonymous  article,  *The 

Course  of  Commercial 
Policy  at  Home  and 
Abroad,'  in  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 
''  6.  Inaugural  address  at 
opening  of  Collegiate 
Institute,  Liverpool. 

Feb.  18.  Replies  to  Viscount  How- 
ick  on  the  corn  law. 

April  25.  Opposes  Mr.  Ricardo^s 
motion  for  Immediate 
free  trade. 

May  9.  Opposes  Mr.  Villiere's 
motion  for  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  corn 
laws. 
**  16.  Attends  first  cabinet  as 
president  of  the  board 
of  trade. 
••  19.  Supports  bill  reducing 
duty  on  Canadian  corn. 

June  13.  Opposes  Lord  J.  Russeirs 
motion  for  fixed  duty  on 
imported  corn. 

Aug.  10.  Moves  second  reading  of 
bill  legalising  exporta- 
tion of  machinery. 

Oct.  *  Present   Aspects   of    the 

Church  *  in  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Review. 

1844. 
Feb.       6.  Moves  for  select  committee 

on  railways. 
March   4.  On    recommendations    of 
committee  on  railways. 
"        7.  On  slave  trade  and  com- 
mercial   relations    with 
Brazil. 
»♦      12.  Replies  to  Mr.   Cobden's 
speech    on    his    motion 
for  committee  on   pro- 
tective duties. 
"      19.  On    reciprocity    in    com- 
mercial treaties. 
*^      26.  Opposes  motion  to  extend 
low  duty  on  Canadian 
corn  to  colonial 'Wheat. 
April.         'On  Lord  John  RusselVs 
Translation  of  the  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini/  in  the 
English  Review. 
"         2.  Outlines      provisions      of 
Joint  Stock  Companies 
Regulation  bill. 
"         4.  Second  son,  Stephen  Ed- 
wanl,  bom. 
Mfty     18.  Presides  at  Eton  anniver- 
sary dinner. 


18U. 

June      S.  On  sugar  daties  bOL 
*'         6.  In  support  of  IluBest*  - 

Chapels  bill 
'»       25.  Opposes      Mr,       Vii:  -r-  . 

motion  for  aboln:  : 

com  laws. 
July.  Review  of  'Elleo  M: 

ton,*  in  Englisk  I:*  ■ 
"         8.  On  second  reading   -1  iLL 

ways  bilL 
Aug.      6.  Introduces  thre«  b...*  * 

regulating    pnrate 

procedure 
Oct  *The    Theses   of    F.rv-- 

and  the  Sc^otush  <  -  ..- 

Establtshnieat  *    ;:. 

New  QuarteHw  R--»rr 
Dee.  On    Mr.    Ward's    •u^^ 

Church,*    In     ^arv- . 

l^meie. 

1845. 

Jan.     28.  Retires  from  cabinet. 
Feb.       4.  Personal  ezptanaUnr.. 
"        24.  In  favonr  of  djacrimir  irr ' 

duties  on  mu^a^. 
**        26.  Defends    dstinct*-  n     N 

tween    free4nlKiar    i- 

slave-labour  aiaicar. 
March.       Remarkt      i^*tk       r  - 

Commercial  Le^i  i  * 

publishetL 
April    11.  On  second  mdinir  of  V  s* 

nooCb  College  bsl^ 
Jane.  Review  of  *^Iife   *^.    H- 

Blanoo  White/  in  v  ' 

ferfy. 
'*         2.  Sappi»ru  Aendem^-i.    > 

sUtutions  (IreUad    ' 
July     15.  On   Spaaiih    tTt-*ti<-»   &. 

slave- Ubonr  i 
Sept.  25-Nov.  18.   Vbiu  Ger 
Dec.  *  Scotch  Ecc]esinJa:.-&    » 

fairs,*  in  the  i/mtrtw  *  ^ 
**        23.  Colonial  secretarv 

Publishea,  A  Jf^ai  -. 

iVaycrt       /r"m 

IMurgif^    Junamf^i    • 

Faiml$  r«e. 

iai6. 
Jan.       6.  Retires    from    tb^    r  r- 
aenutioa  ci  Ne«^-k 

1847. 

June  *  From  Orf<>r*  to  Rnx- 

the  Qwnr§^ri^. 
"         7.  Captain  Glaiy«<!o»d-Mic* 
his   bn)thfT*s  art.  r 
TeoaDtng    Sfr    £arJ  ' 
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1847. 

Aug.  8.  Elected  for  Oxford  Uni- 
versity,—  Sir  R.  Inglis, 
1700  ;  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
997  ;  Mr.  Round,  824. 

SepL  On  Lacbmann^s  *Ilias^  in 

the  Quarterly. 

Dec.      8.  Supports  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  biU. 
"       18.  On    government    of    New 

Zealand. 
**       16.  In  favour  of  admission  of 
Jews  to  parliament. 

1848. 

Feb.  9  and  14.  On  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment bill. 
"       16.  On  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
bill. 
March  10.  On      recent      commercial 

changes. 
April     3.  On   repeal   of   Navigation 
laws,  criticising  govern- 
ment's proposal. 
"        4.  On  episcopal  revenues. 
''      10.  Serves  as  special  constable. 
'^      22.  Moves  address  to  the  Queen 
at  vestry  of  St.  Martin  V 
in-the-Fields. 
May     16.  In    favour   of    increasing 
nsefolness  of  cathedrals. 
"       23.  Replies  to  Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck  on  free  trade. 
June      2.  In  favour  of  freedom  of 
navigation. 
"       22.  Opposes  reduction  of  sugar 
duties. 
Aug.    17.  In     favour    of    legalising 
diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vatican. 
"       18.  On    Vancouver's    Island, 
and  free  colonisation. 
Dec  On  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 

Presbytery  Examined  in 
the  Quarterly. 

1849. 

Feb.     19.  On  revision  of  parliamen- 
tary oaths. 
"       22,  May  2.  In  favour  of  Clergy 
Relief  bill. 
March    8.  On  transportation  of  con- 
victs. 
"      12.  On  Navigation  laws. 
"      13.  On  church  rates. 
"      27.  In    favour    of     scientific 
colonisation  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the-Fields. 
April   16.  On    colonial    administra- 
tion. 
VOL.  I  —  2u 


1849. 


May 


June 


July 


10.  Defends    right  of   parlia- 
ment    to    interfere    in 
colonial  affaira. 
24.  In  favour  of  better  govern- 
ment of  colonies. 
4.  On    Australian     Colonies 

bill. 
14.  Protests   against  compen- 
sating Canadian  rebels. 
20.  Opposes      bill      legalising 
marriage  with  deceased 
wife's  sister. 
26.  Explains  views  on  colonial 
*    questions  and  policy. 
6.  Moves    for    inquiry    into 
powers  of  Hudson  Bay 
Company. 
"     18-Aug.  9.  Visits  Italy :  Rome, 
Naples,  Como. 
Dec.  'The  Clergy   Relief  Bill» 

in  Quarterly. 

1850. 


In  favour  of  double  cham- 
ber constitutions  for 
colonies. 

On  causes  of  agricultural 
distress,  in  support  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  motion. 

*  Giacoroo  Leopardi '  in  the 
Quarterly. 

On  suppression  of  slave 
trade. 

On  principles  of  colonial 
policy. 

Death  of  bis  daughter, 
Catherine  Jessy. 

In  favour  of  colonial  self- 
government,  and  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  for 
church  in  Australia. 

Moves  that  Australian 
Government  bill  be  sub- 
mitted to  colonists. 

In  favour  of  dififerential 
sugar  duties. 

Letter  to  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don :  Hemarks  on  the 
Royal  Supremacy. 

Attacks  Lord  Palmer" 
ston-s  foreign  policy  in 
Don  Pacifico  debate. 

On  death  of  Sir  R.  Peel. 

Criticises  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  bill. 

Explains  plan  for  creation 
of  new  bishoprics. 

Opposes  commission  of 
inquiry  into  English  and 
Irish  universities. 


Feb. 

8. 

»» 

21. 

March 

. 

i» 

19. 

fi 

22. 

AprU 

9. 

May 

6. 

13. 

31. 
June      4. 

"       27. 


July 

11 

3. 
8. 

11 

16. 

11 

18 
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Aug.  1. 

Oct  26. 

Feb.  26. 

March  25. 

April  11. 

"  16. 

May  29. 

June  80. 

July  4. 

*'  10. 

"  19. 

Dec.  7. 


Jan. 

29. 

Feb. 

20. 

March  15. 
AprU. 

11 

2. 

11 

6. 

11 

28. 

1860. 

Last     eameet     protest  * 
against  Australian  Col- 
onies Government  bill. 
Leaves       England       for 
Naples. 

1851. 

Returns  to  England  from 
Naples.  Declines  ^rd 
Stanley's  invitation  to 
join  his  government. 

Opposes  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Assumption  bill. 

On  financial  plans  to  re- 
lieve agricultural  dis- 
tress. 

Opposes  appointment  of 
committee  on  relations 
with  Kaffir  tribes. 

On  grievances  of  inhabit- 
ants of  Ceylon. 

Opposes  Inhabited  House 
Duty  bill. 

Protests  against  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  bill. 

On  Rajah  Brooke's  methods 
of  suppressing  piracy. 

On  discipline  in  colonial 
church. 

Publishes  two  letters  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  on  Nea- 
politan misgovemment. 

Death  of  Sir  John  Glad- 
stone at  Fasque. 

Letter  to  Dr.  Skinner, 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen f  On 
the  functions  of  laymen 
in  the  Church. 

Translation  of  Farini*s 
The  Boman  StaU,  1815 
to  1850,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
published. 

1852. 

Publishes  An  Examination 

of  the  Official  Beply  of 

Oie  Neapolitan  Govern" 

ment. 
Brings  in  Colonial  Bishops 

bill. 
On  free  trade. 
On  Farini's*  Stato  Romano,* 

in  Edinburgh  Beviete. 
Third  son,  Henry  Neville, 

born. 
Protests  against  policy  of 

Kaffir  war. 
Moves  second  reading  of 

Colonial  Bishops  biU. 


1852. 

April   90.  On  Mr.  Disneira 

statement 
May     10.  Proposes  rejection  <rf  b. 

to  assign  diM^nfrmncl  ^  . 

seau  of  St  Albana  aa: 

Sudbury. 
"        11.  In  favour  of  select  r,c: 

mtttee  on  educalu  •:«  u 

Blaynooch  CoUege. 
**        12.  On  paper  duty. 
*'       21.  On  New  Zealaod  G<)V.r.- 

ment  bill 
June  8  and  10.     I>efendft   act:<ic 

Bishop  of  Bath  aDdW.  ^ 

in    the  case   of    Frir* 

*'       23.  Brings  in   bin  to  wut:.. 
colonial  cbureh  lawa 
July     14.  Re-elected      for     <-Hr  r. 
University,  —  Sir       L 

ingUs^iaitS;  w. !:.<;»> 

stone,    1108;    Dr.   lUr 

sham,  758. 
Nov.  11,25.  In  defence  of  princspkM  ( 

free  trade. 
''       26.  Defends  Sir  IL  Ftel">  *t^ 

trade  policy. 
Dec.  <  Count  Montalember 

Catholic  Intereau  :x  '.^ 

Nineteenth  CemiirT    .i 

the  QuawteHy. 
**         6.  Attacks  goveminec:**   r 

come-tAx  pitipoca^ 
*'       16.  Eepliea  to  Mr.   Dmr    • 

speech  in  def  enee  oi  tM 

budget  propoaala. 
**       23.  Appointed    cb 

the  ezcfaeqner. 


1853. 

Jan.  20.  Reelected  for  Oxf  r. 
University.  —  W.  K 
Gladstone,  MS3 .  «' 
Peroeval.  808. 
March  3.  Speech  on  Mr.  Hzc- 
motion  for  rppra^  •*''  v 
protective  inpnvt  2..  :^ 
"  4  and  18,     On  Clersy  iwrf- 

(Canada)  bUL 
**      28.  At  Mansion  House  baa  ;:. 
on  public   opinioo  w 
public  finanocL 
April     4.  On  govern  oient**  pmffe*^ 
to  improve  edxnasira  : 
EnglaJMland  Wak«. 
^'        8.  Explains   nature   of   '" 
poeala  for  ousuwii-- 
portioo  of  naflnoa  ^:« 
''        8.  On  Irish  I 
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29. 
3. 

«pu 

27. 

)ct 

12. 

Aprfl    14.  Oppoeee  motion  for  repeal 
of  advertisement  duty, 
newspaper   stamp    tax, 
and  paper  duty  on  finan- 
cial grounds. 
''       18.  Introduces  his  first  budget. 
''      22.  Defends  South  Sea  com- 
mutation bilL 
Ifay       9.  Opposes  amendment,  in  the 
interest  of  property,  to 
income-tax. 
'^        12.  Explains  changes  proposed 
in  succession  duties. 
23.  On  taxation  of  Ireland, 
one     13.  Moves  second  reading  of 
Savings  Bank  bill ;  and 
July  21. 
^uly       1.  Proposes  reduction  of  ad- 
vertisement duty  to  six- 
pence. 
On  South  Sea  Annuities. 
On  Colonial  Church  Regu- 
lation bill. 
At  Dingwall  and  Inverness, 
on  results  of  free  trade 
and  evils  of  war. 
Tribute  to  memory  of  Sir 
R.  Peel  at  unveiling  of 
statue    at    Manchester. 
At  town  hall  on  Russo- 
Turkish  question. 


1854. 

fan.  7.  Fourth  son,  Herbert  John, 
bom. 

tfarch    6.  Introduces  budget. 
"      17.  In     support     of     Oxford 

University  bill. 
"      21.  Replies  to  Mr.  Disraeli^ s 
attack  on  his  financial 
schemes. 
*'      25.  At  Mansion  House  banquet 
on  war  and  finance. 

Vpril     7.  On     second     reading     of 
Oxford     University 
bill. 
^*       11.  Statement  on   public  ex- 
penditure and  income. 

^fay       8.  Introduces  war  budget. 

"  22.  Defends  resolution  em- 
powering government  to 
issue  two  millions  of  ex- 
chequer bonds  against 
criticism  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

^  25.  On  second  reading  of  bill 
for  revision  of  parlia- 
mentary oaths. 

"  29.  On  withdrawal  of  Bribery 
^reyention  bills. 


1864. 


June  2.  Explains  provisions  of 
Revenue  and  Consoli- 
dated Fund  Charges  bill. 

^*  21.  On  proposal  to  abolish 
church  rates. 

"       29.  Brings  in  bill  for  repeal  of 
usury  laws. 
Dec.     13.  On  the  Crimean  war. 

"  2.  Moves  resolution  for  regu- 
lation of  interest  on  Sav- 
ings Bank  deposits. 


1855. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


29. 
5. 


Roebuck^s 


'^       22. 

"        23. 

March  19. 

"      19. 


April    20. 


of 
on 

Sir 


>» 
»» 

26. 
30. 

lay 

9. 

»» 

21. 

June. 


24. 


Opposes    Mr. 
motion. 

Explains  reasons  for  gov- 
ernment's resignation. 

Withdraws  from  cabinet. 

Explains  reasons. 

Explains  methods  adopted 
to  meet  war  expenditure. 

In  favour  of  free  press. 

Defends  government 
Sardinia  in  debate 
military  convention. 

Criticises    budget    of 
G.  C.  Lewis. 

On  principles  of  taxation. 

Criticises  government  Loan 
bill. 

Opposes  bill  for  amend- 
ment of  marriage  law. 

Moves  adjournment  of 
debate  to  discuss  Vienna 
conferences. 

On  prosecution  of  the  war. 

*  Sardinia  and  Rome,'  in 
Quarterly. 

On  civil  service  reform. 

Statement  as  to  Aberdeen 
government,  and  terms 
of  peace. 

In  favour  of  open  admis- 
sion to  civil  service. 

,  and  27.  Protests  against 
the  system  of  subsidies, 
on  the  guarantee  of 
Turkish  loan. 

On  Vienna  negotiations. 

Lecture  on  Colonial  Policy 
at  Hawarden. 

Lecture  on  Colonies  at 
Chester. 


1856. 

Feb.     29.  On     report    of     Crimean 
commissioners. 
11.  Condemnsgovernmentpro- 
posals  for  national  edu- 
cation. 


71 

16. 
16. 

f 

July 

10. 

»'   20,  2 

\ 

Aug. 
Oct. 

3. 
12. 

Nov. 

12. 

April 
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July 

24. 

6. 
19. 

1. 

If 

11. 

If 

23. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1866. 

On  civil  service  reform. 

On  treaty  of  peace. 

Criticises  badget 

On  differences  with  the 
United  States  govern- 
ment on  recruiting  for 
the  British  army. 

CriUoisea  County  CourU 
Amendment  bill. 

Strongly  opposes  the 
Bishops  of  London 
and  Durham  Retirement 
bill. 

'  The  War  and  the  Peace  * 
in  Gentleman* 8 Magazine. 

*Tbe  Declining  Efficiency 
of   I'arliament*    in   the 


Jan. 

"       81, 
Feb.      3, 


»'       20. 

March  3. 

♦'       6. 

"      10, 

"      27, 
April. 
June      2. 


At^  town  hall,  Mold,  in 
support  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  in  the 
evening  at  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool, 
for  Society  for  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel. 

1857. 

*  Homer  and  His  Successors 
in  Epic  Poetry,'  and 
» Prospects  Political  and 
Financial  *  in  Quarterly, 

At  Stepney,  on  duty  of 
rich  to  poor. 

Criticises  government's 
foreign  policy  and  finan- 
cial measures. 

In  support  of  motion  to 
appoint  committee  on  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Nominated  member  ^of 
the  committee. 

Condemns  budget  of  Sir 
G.'  C.  Lewis. 

Supports  Mr.  Cobden's 
resolution  on  China. 

Propiwes  reduction  of  tea 
duty,  and  condemns  Sir 
O.  C.  lewis's  financial 
proposals,  I 

Moves  resolution  in  favour ! 
of  revising  and  reducing 
expenditure. 

Returned  unopposed  for 
Oxford  University. 

*The  New  Parlinment  and 
its  Work'  in  Quarterly,  I 

Speaks  at  Oxfoni  at  in- 
auguration of  Diocesan 
Spiritual  Help  Sdbiety.    | 


July.  •T1ieBiniorDlToir#.*ar^ 

•  Homeric  Charart* --  '^ 

and  Out  of  Uumrr 

QuarUHf. 
"  9.  At  Glenalmoiid  C •.  -  .- 

Cbrtetlan   «Dd  c- 

edncatkm. 
"        16.  On  the  Penian  war. 
*'        17.  Denoonoes  war  with'      -t. 
*'        21.  On  LoidJ.  Rum.  -** 

Validity    Act    S: 

meni  bill 
"  22,  Aug.  4.   CrHidiM  ani  z 

amendmenta  u>  I 

Act  ADMndiBcnt 
*'       24.  Exptalna  stitmg  ul  .• 

to   Oivoroe  and   V." 

montal  Canan  bi. 
'*       20.  Oppoacs     Sa{iera~ 

Act  Amendmrr.t  : 
"        81.  Oppoaea  seeond  iva.    . 

the  Divoire  bilu 
Aug.      7.  Protesto   against   c* 

treatment  of   sr    k- 

women  in  Div.  r  >>  - 
"        12.  Supports    eotitint.i- 

tea  and  sngar  d  * 
"       14.  On  Balkan  Princ: 
'*        14.  Personal    esplani'    - 

ganling  bia  c>  ( -- 

with      Lofd     L:. 

divorce. 
Oct      12.  At    Chesur.    on   'i  ♦; 

England  to  Ind  k 
"        22.  At  Liverpo«»l,  urr.:  -•     -  ' 

connection  brtn- 

great         mann:. 

towns  and  tli»   . 

sities. 
Dec.  4  and  7.    Criticisea    th*    " 

Issues  Indemnrr 
"         9.  Protests   against  p- 

to   inrreaae   p:> 

Sir  Henry  Hz\*     4 
"        11.  On  appointment  .:  « 

committee  on  Ba:*  * 


1858. 

Feb.     19.  Oppoaea     CoiMp.n 

Murder  bill 
March.       Studies     im     H- '-  - 

the   Hom^rir  j.. 

liahed. 
April.         'TheFallof  th^^IjL- 

iatryMn  Qmmrt^ 
*«       10.  On   Mr.  Dlanrl:  « 

statemeot. 
SI,  Junes.  CritlciaeaCbuti 

AboUttoabtiL 
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1858. 

AprO  26  and  30.    Ou  proposals  for 

government  of  India. 

May      3.  On  financial  condition  of 

the  country. 

"         3,  June  7,  14,  17,  and  July  1. 

On  government  of  India. 

"         4.  Moves  address  on  Danubian 

Principalities. 
"       21.  Defends     Lord     Canning 
in  debate  on  the  Oude 
Proclamation. 
June      1.  On  the  Suez  Canal,  con- 
demning English  inter- 
ference with  the  project. 
•'       28.  Supports  Funded  Debt  bill. 
July  1  and  5.     Proposes    additional 
clause     to    Universities 
(Scotland)  bill  facilitaU 
ing   the   creation    of   a 
national  university. 
"        6.  Moves  that  the   army  of 
India  be  not  employed 
beyond  the  frontiers  of 
India    without    permis- 
sion of  parliament. 
'*       19.  On  Government  of  British 

Columbia  bill. 
"       20.  On  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Oct  'The    Past    and    Present 

Administrations*         in 
Qvarterly. 
"       17,  Address  at  Liverpool  on 
university  extension. 
Kov.      8.  Leaves  England  for  Corfu, 
on  appointment  as  lord 
high   commissioner    ex- 
traordinary of  the  Ionian 
Islands. 
Dec.      3.  Addresses  Ionian  Assembly. 

1859. 

Feb.  6.  Presents  new  constitution 
to  Ionian  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 


1859. 

Feb.     12.  Returned    unopposed    for 

Oxford  University. 
March    8.  Returns  to  London. 

"      29.  Ou  Representation  of  the 
People  bill. 
April.  '  I'he  War  in  Italy '  in  the 

Quarterly. 
"       18.  On  the  state  of  Italy. 
"       29.  Returned    unopposed    for 
Oxford  University. 
June     17.  Letter  to  the  provost  of 
Oriel. 
"       20.  Appointed    chancellor    of 

the  exchequer. 
"       22.  Presides  at  annual  dinner 
of  Royal    Literary 
p-und. 
July       1.  Re-elected     for     Oxford 
University,  —  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 1050 ;  Marquis  of 
Chandos,  859. 
"        12.  Supports      bill      enabling 
Roman  catholics  to  hold 
ofiice    of   chancellor  of 
Ireland. 
Introduces  budget. 
Replies  to   Mr.  Disraeli^s 

criticisms. 
In  defence  of  government's 

Italian  policy. 
On  *  Tennyson's  Poems'  in 

Quarterly. 
At  Cambridge,  in  support 
of    Oxford    and     Cam- 
bridge  mission  to  Cen- 
tral Africa. 
"        12.  Elected    Lord    Rector    of 
University      of      Edin- 
burgh, —  Mr.  Gladstone, 
643 ;        Lord      Neaves, 
627. 
Deo.  *  Nelda,  a  Romance,*  trans- 

lated   from    Grossi,    in 
Fraser''8  Magazine, 


18. 
21. 

Aug. 

8. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1. 

.'•■e 
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Booft  V 

'      1859-1868 
CHAPTER  I 

THE  ITALIAN  REVOLUTION 

{1869-1860) 

Rakblt,  if  eyer,  in  the  course  of  our  history  has  there  been 
such  a  mixture  of  high  considerations,  legislative,  military^  com- 
mercial, foreign,  and  constitutional,  each  for  the  most  part  travers- 
ing the  rest,  and  all  capable  of  exercising  a  vital  influence  on 
pablio  policy,  as  in  the  long  and  complicated  session  of  1860.  The 
commercial  treaty  first  struck  the  keynote  of  the  year ;  and  the 
most  deeply  marked  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  year  was  the  silent 
conflict  between  the  motives  and  provisions  of  the  treaty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  excitement  and  exasperation  of  military  sentiment  on 
the  other.  —  Gladstone. * 

This  description  extends  in  truth  much  beyond  the  session    CHAP, 
of  a  given  year  to  the  whole  existence  of  the  new  cabinet,  y     '    j 
and  through  a  highly  important  period  in  Mr.  Gladstone's   ^^^  50, 
career.     More   than  that,  it  directly   links   our  biographic 
story  to  a  series   of   events   that  created  kingdoms,  awoke 
nations,  and  re-made  the  map  of  Europe.     The  opening  of 
this  long  and  complex  episode  was  the    Italian   revolution. 
Writing  to  Sir  John  Acton  in  1864  Mr.  Gladstone  said  to 
him  of  the  budget  of  1860,  *  When  viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is 
one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  my  fortunes  as  an  individual 
have  been  closely  associated  with  matters  of  a  public  and 
even  an  historic  interest.'     I  will  venture  to  recall  in  outline 
to  the  reader's  memory  the  ampler  background  of  this  strik- 
ing epoch  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  life.     The  old  principles 
1  Eng.  But,  Serf.  April  1887,  p.  296. 
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2  THE  ITALIAN  REVOLUTION 

of  the  European  state-system,  and  the  old  principles  Uui 
inspired  the  vast  contentions  of  ages,  lingered  bat  iber 
1859.  seemed  to  have  grown  decrepit.  Divine  right  of  king&. 
providential  pre-eminence  of  dynasties,  balance  of  power, 
sovereign  independence  of  the  papacy,  —  these  and  the  otb* : 
accredited  catchwords  of  history  were  giving  place  to  iLt 
vague,  indefinable,  shifting,  but  most  potent  and  iiwpini:^- 
doctrine  of  Nationality.  On  no  statesmaui  of  thbs  iito' 
did  that  fiery  doctrine  with  all  its  tributaries  gain  more  ^<  '.- 
manding  hold  than  on  Mr.  Gladstone.  'Of  the  vari-.* 
and  important  incidents,'  he  writes  in  a  memorandum,  date : 
Braemar,  July  16,  1892,  ^  which  associated  me  almost  ui 
awares  with  foreign  affairs  in  Greece  (1850),  in  the  Nci- 
politan  kingdom  (1851),  and  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  an: 
the  Turkish  empire  (1853),  I  will  only  say  that  they  all  l  - 
tributed  to  forward  the  action  of  those  home  causes  mc- 
continuous  in  their  operation,  which,  without  in  any  wi- 
effacing  my  old  sense  of  reverence  for  the  past,  determiiiri 
for  me  my  place  in  the  present  and  my  direction  towards  tir 
future.' 


At  the  opening  of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century  —  t^r 
years  of  such  moment  for  our  western  world  —  the  relation 
of   the  European  states  with  one   another  bad  fallen  i-: 
chaos.     The  perilous  distractions  of  1859-^2  were  the  pre! . ' 
to  conflicts  that  after  strange  and  mighty  events  at  Sador.^ 
Venice,  Rome,  Sedan,  Versailles,  came  to  their  close  in  IST* 
The  first  breach  in  the  ramparts  of  European  order  set  up  *:; 
the  kings  after  Waterloo,  was  the  independence  of  Gree« 
in  1829.      Then  followed  the  transformation  of  the  power  •^* 
the  Turk  over  Roumanians  and    Serbs    from   despod^m  * 
suzerainty.      In  1830  Paris  overthrew  monarchy  by  di^.  ■ 
right ;  Belgium  cut  herself  asunder  from  the  supremacy 
the  Dutch ;  then  Italians  and  Poles  strove  hard  but  in  v*. 
to  shake  off   the  yoke  of  Austria  and  of  Russia.     In  1^- 
revolts  of  race  against  alien  dominion  broke  out  afreali  :: 
Italy  and  Hungary.     The  rise  of  the  French  empire*  bric^--* 
with  it  the  principle  or  idiosyncrasy  of  its  new  rulen  earn- 
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this  movement  of  race  into  its  full  ascendant.  Treaties  were 
confronted  by  the  doctrine  of  Nationality.  What  called 
itself  Order  quaked  before  something  that  for  lack  of  a  better  jg-^]  50. 
name  was  called  the  Revolution.  Reason  of  State  was 
eclipsed  by  the  Rights  of  Peoples.  Such  was  the  spirit  of 
the  new  time. 

The  end  of  the  Crimean  war  and  the  peace  of  Paris 
brought  a  temporary  and  superficial  repose.  The  French 
ruler,  by  strange  irony  at  once  the  sabre  of  Revolution  and 
the  trumpet  of  Order,  made  a  beginning  in  urging  the  con- 
stitution of  a  Roumanian  nationality,  by  uniting  the  -two 
Danubian  principalities  in  a  single  quasi-independent  state. 
This  was  obviously  a  further  step  towards  that  partition  of 
Turkey  which  the  Crimean  war  had  been  waged  to  prevent. 
Austria  for  reasons  of  her  own  objected,  and  England,  still 
in  her  Turcophil  humour,  went  with  Austria  against  France 
for  keeping  the  two  provinces,  altHough  in  fiscal  and  military 
union,  politically  divided.  According  to  the  fashion  of  that 
time  — called  a  comedy  by  some,  a  homage  to  the  democratic 
evangel  by  others  —  a  popular  vote  was  taken.  Its  result 
was  ingeniously  falsified  by  the  sultan  (whose  ability  to  speak 
French  was  one  of  the  odd  reasons  why  Lord  Palmerston  was 
sanguine  about  Turkish  civilisation) ;  western  diplomacy 
insisted  that  the  question  of  union  should  be  put  afresh. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  not  then  in  office,  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
(Sept.  10, 1857)  :  — 

The  course  taken  about  the  Principajities  has  grieved  me.  I  do 
not  mean  so  much  this  or  that  measure,  as  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  to  rest.  I  thought  we  made  war  in  order  to  keep  Russia  out, 
and  then  suffer  life,  if  it  would,  to  take  the  place  of  death.  But 
it  now  seems  to  be  all  but  avowed,  that  the  fear  of  danger,  not  to 
Europe,  but  to  Islam,  —  and  Islam  not  from  Russia,  but  from  the 
Christians  of  Turkey,  — is  to  be  a  ground  for  stinting  their  liberties. 

In  1858  (May  4)  he  urged  the  Derby  government  to 
support  the  declared  wish  of  the  people  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  to  fulfil  the  pledges  made  at  Paris  in  1866. 
*  Surely  the  best  resistance  to  be  offered  tq  Russia,'  he  said, 
'  is  by  the  strength  and  freedom  of  those  countries  that  will 
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have  to  resist  her.  You  want  to  place  a  liTing  faarrif? 
between  Russia  aud  Turkey.  There  i$  no  barriit  like  ti* 
1859.  f^^<^9t  of  freemen.^  The  union  of  the  Princi^ialities  wouiJ 
raise  up  antagonists  to  the  ambitions  of  Russia  more  {lowrr- 
f ul  than  any  that  could  be  bought  with  money.  The  idol-  i 
was  supported  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Robert  CV:1. 
but  Disraeli  and  Palmerston  joined  in  opposing  iu  and  it  «  .* 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  \  • 
diary:  *  May  4.  —  H.  of  C.  —  Made  my  motion  on  tl  « 
Principalities.  Lost  by  292  :  114  ;  and  with  it  goes  anotb-r 
broken  promise  to  a  people.'  So  soon  did  the  iUosionfl  aiii 
deceptions  of  the  Crimean  war  creep  forth. 

In  no  long  time  (1858)  Roumania  was  created  b^>  i 
virtually  independent  state.  Meanwhile,  much  aga*n«: 
Napoleon's  wish  and  policy,  these  proceedings  chilled  : 
alliance  between  France  and  England.  Other  powers  p^^ 
more  and  more  uneasy,  turning  restlessly  from  side  to  siA". 
like  sick  men  on  their  beds.  The  object  of  Russia  ever  si:,  k 
the  peace  had  been,  first  to  break  down  the  intimacy  betve '. 
England  and  France,  by  flattering  the  ambition  and  entL> 
siasm  of  the  French  Emperor ;  next  to  wreak  her  Teng^tn  « 
on  Austria  for  offences  during  the  Crimean  war<.  still  r:  - 
nounced  unpardonable.  Austria,  in  turn,  was  far  too  sl<tv 
for  amoving  age  ;  she  entrenched  herself  behind  forms  v. ' 
too  little  heed  to  substance ;  and  neighbours  mistook  ir-: 
dulness  for  dishonesty.  For  the  diplomatic  air  was  thtt 
and  dark  with  suspicion.  The  rivalry  of  France  and  An>::  i 
in  Italy  was  the  oldest  of  European  stories,  and  fi>r  t! «' 
matter  the  Lombardo- Venetian  province  was  a  po8ses>i»^-  " 
material  value  to  Austria,  for  while  only  containing  i-  - 
eighth  of  her  population,  it  contributed  one-fourth  of  ^- 
revenue. 

The  central  figure  upon  the  European  stige  throuf^ 
the  time  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter  was  the  ni^r 
France.      The  Crimean  war  appeared  to  have  strengthrt 
his  dynasty  at  home,  while  faith  in  the  depth  of  his  piihti> 
designs  and  in   the  grandeur  of    his    military   power  i-« 
secured  him  predominance  abroad.      Europe  hung  upan  I* 
words ;  a  sentence  to  an  ambassador  at  a  public  aadienct  * 
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new  year's  day,  a  paragraph  in  a  speech  at  the  opening 
of  his  parliament  of  puppets,  a  pamphlet  supposed  to 
be  inspired,  was  enough  to  shake  Vienna,  Turin,  London,  jet^SO. 
the  Vatican,  with  emotions  pitched  in  every  key.  Yet  the 
mind  of  this  imposing  and  mysterious  potentate  was  the 
shadowy  home  of  vagrant  ideals  and  fugitive  chimeras.  It 
was  said  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  Scratch  the  emperor  and 
you  will  find  the  political  refugee.  You  will  find,  that  is  to 
say,  the  man  of  fluctuating  hope  without  firm  calculation  of 
fact,  the  man  of  half-shaped  end  with  no  sure  eye  to  means. 
The  sphinx  in  our  modern  politics  is  usually  something  of 
a  charlatan,  and  in  time  the  spite  of  fortune  brought  this 
mock  Napoleon  into  fatal  conflict  with  the  supple,  positive, 
practical  genius  of  Italy  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  hardiest 
representatives  of  this  genius  that  Italy  ever  had  ;  just  as  ten 
years  later  the  same  nemesis  brought  him  into  collision  with 
the  stern,  rough  genius  of  the  north  in  the  person  of  Count 
Bismarck.  Meanwhile  the  sovereigns  of  central  and  northern 
Europe  had  interviews  at  Stuttgart,  at  Teplitz,  at  Warsaw. 
It  was  at  Warsaw  that  the  rulers  of  Austiia  and  Prussia 
met  the  Czar  at  the  end  of  18G0,  —  Poland  quivering  as  she 
saw  the  three  crowned  pirates  choose  the  capital  city  of  their 
victim  for  a  rendezvous.  Russia  declined  to  join  what  would 
have  been  a  coalition  against  France,  and  the  pope  described 
the  conference  of  Warsaw  as  three  sovereigns  assembling  to 
hear  one  of  them  communicate  to  the  other  two  the  orders 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  French  empire  was  at  its 
zenith.  Thiers  said  that  the  greatest  compensation  to  a 
Frenchman  for  being  nothing  in  his  own  country,  was  the 
sight  of  that  country  filling  its  right  place  in  the  world. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  at  Turin  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Ionian  Islands  in  the  spring  of  1859,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  saw  the  statesman  who  was  destined  to  make  Italy. 
Sir  James  Hudson,  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Piedmont, 
had  sounded  Cavour  as  to  his  disposition  to  receive  the 
returning  traveller.  Cavour  replied,  '  I  hope  you  will  do  all 
you  can  to  bring  such  a  proceeding  about.  I  set  the  highest 
value  on  the  visit  of  a  statesman  so  distinguished  and  such 
a  friend  of    Italy  as   Mr.    Gladstone.'      In   conveying   this 
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BOOK  message  to  ^Ir.  Gladstone  (Feb.  7,  1859),  Hudson  adds.  ^I 
'  J  can  only  say  I  think  your  counsels  may  be  very  useful  t«- 
1859.  ^^^  government,  and  that  I  look  to  your  coming  here  as  a 
means  possibly  of  composing  differences,  which  may,  if  r.  : 
handled  by  some  such  calm  unprejudiced  statesman  &<> 
yourself,  lead  to  very  serious  disturbances  in  the  Eartv*>r.i.. 
body  politic'  Mr.  Gladstone  dined  at  Cavour*s  taUe  at  u. 
foreign  office,  where,  among  other  things,  he  had  the  s.\:  ^ 
faction  of  hearing  his  host  speak  of  Hudson  as  juW  v"* 
italianissimo.  Ministers,  the  president  of  the  chamU*. 
and  other  distinguished  persons  were  present,  and  Cav<  .: 
was  well  pleased  to  have  the  chance  of  freely  opening  i.> 
position  and  policy  to  ^one  of  the  sincerest  and  most  izs- 
portant  friends  that  Italy  had.*  ^ 

Among  Cavour's  difficulties  at  this  most  critical  mome: ' 
was  the  attitude  of  England.    The  government  of  Lord  IVr*. . 
true  to  the  Austrian  sympathies  of  his  party,  and  the  Geix. « 
sympathies  of  the  court,  accused  Italy  of  endangering  t- 
peace  of  Europe.      ^No,'  said  Cavour,  Mt  is  the  state>n:-  . 
the  diplomatists,  the  writers  of  England,  who  are  respl>n^.  •• 
for  the  troubled  situation  of  Italy ;   for  is  it  not  they  «1 
have  worked  for  years  to  kindle   political   passion   in  <>-* 
peninsula,  and    is   it    not    England  that    has    encoaraj^i 
Sardinia  to  oppose  the  propaganda  of  moral  influences  :- 
the  illegitimate  predominance  of  Austria  in   Italy?"     T 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  seen  the  Austrian  forces  in  Venrta 
and  in  Lombardy,  he  said,  ^You  behold  for  yourselL  tb: 
it  is  Austria  who  menaces  us;   here  we  are  tranquil;  U- 
country  is  calm ;  we  will  do  our  duty ;  England  is  wrcne  ' 
identifying  peace  with  the  continuance  of  Austrian  dooLrh* 
tion.'     Two  or  three  days  later  the  Piedmontese   mini^'  ' 
made  one  of  those  momentous  visits  to  Paris  that  forr^:  i 
will  less  steadfast  than  his  own. 

The  French  Emperor  in  his  dealings  with  Cavour  had  "•• 
tangled  himself,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrase,  with  *a  stp^-r* 
and  better  informed  intellect  than  his  own.*  *  Two  men.*  *i. " 
Guizot,  ^at  this  moment  divide  the  attention  of  Europe*  :K- 

1 II  CorUe  di  Cavour,    Hicordi  biogr(\flci.    Per  G.  Mansri  (Taria,  1*" 
p.  204. 
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Emperor  Napoleon  and  Count  Cavour.  The  match  has  be- 
gun. I  back  Count  Cavour.'  The  game  was  long  and  subtly 
played.  It  was  diflScult  for  the  ruler  who  had  risen  to  jet.'co. 
power  by  bloodstained  usurpation  and  the  perfidious  ruin 
of  a  constitution,  to  l^eep  in  step  with  a  statesman,  the 
inspiring  purpose  of  whose  life  was  the  deliverance  of  his 
country  by  the  magic  of  freedom.  Yet  Napoleon  was  an 
organ  of  European  revolution  in  a  double  sense.  He  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  of  nationality,  and  paid  decorous 
homage  to  the  principle  of  appeal  to  the  popular  voice.  In 
time  England  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  by  his  flexible 
management  of  the  two  western  powers,  England  and  France, 
Cavour  executed  the  most  striking  political  transformation 
in  the  history  of  contemporary  Europe.  It  brought,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Gladstone  speedily  found,  much  trouble  into 
the  relations  of  the  two  western  powers  with  one  another. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Derby  government  and  the  accession 
of  the  whigs  exactly  coincided  in  time  with  the  struggle 
between  Austria  and  the  Franco-Sardinian  allies  on  the 
bloody  fields  of  Magenta  and  Solferino.  A  few  days  after 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  office,  the  French  and  Austrian  emperors 
and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  signed  those  preliminaries  of 
Villafranca  (July  11,  1859),  which  summarily  ended  an  in- 
conclusive war  by  the  union  of  Lombardy  to  the  Piedmontese 
kingdom,  and  the  proposed  erection  of  an  Italian  federation 
over  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  pope  might  preside,  and 
of  which  Venetia,  still  remaining  Austrian,  should  be  a 
member.  The  scheme  was  intrinsically  futile,  but  it  served 
its  turn.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  driven  to  peace 
by  mixed  motives.  The  carnage  of  Solferino  appalled  or 
unnerved  him ;  he  had  revealed  to  his  soldiers  and  to  France 
that  their  ruler  had  none  of  the  genius  of  a  great  commander; 
the  clerical  party  at  home  fiercely  assailed  the  prolongation 
of  a  war  that  must  put  the  pope  in  peril ;  the  case  of  Poland, 
the  ease  of  Hungary,  might  almost  any  day  be  kindled  into 
general  conflagration  by  the  freshly  lighted  torch  of  Nation- 
ality ;  above  all,  Germany  might  stride  forward  to  the  Rhine 
to  avenge  the  repulse  of  Austria  on  the  Po  and  the  Mincio.^ 
1  See  r Empire  Liberal,  by  femile  Ollivier,  iv.  p.  217. 
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Whatever  the  motive,  Villafranca  was  a  rude  check  to 
Italian  aspirations.  Cavour  in  poignant  rage  peremptorily 
iseo.  quitted  office,  rather  than  share  responsibility  for  this 
abortive  end  of  all  the  astute  and  deep-laid  combinations 
for  ten  years  past,  that  had  brought  the  hated  Austrian 
from  the  triumph  of  Novara  down  to  the  defeat  of  Solferino. 
Before  many  months  he  once  more  grasped  the  helm.  In 
the  interval  the  movement  went  forward  as  if  all  his 
political  tact,  his  prudence,  his  suppleness,  his  patience,  and 
his  daring,  had  passed  into  the  whole  population  of  central 
Italy.  For  eight  months  after  Villafranca,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  deep  and  politic  temper  that  built  up  the  old  Roman 
Commonwealth,  were  again  alive  in  Bologna,  Parma,  Modena, 
Florence.  When  we  think  of  the  pitfalls  that  lay  on  every 
side,  how  easily  France  might  have  been  irritated  or  estranged, 
what  unseasonable  questions  might  not  unnaturally  have 
been  forced  forward,  what  mischief  the  voice  and  spirit  of 
the  demagogue  might  have  stiired  up,  there  can  surely  be 
no  more  wonderful  case  in  histx)ry  of  strong  and  sagacious 
leaders,  Cavour,  Farini,  Ricasoli,  the  Piedmontese  king, 
guiding  a  people  through  the  ferments  of  revolt,  with  dis- 
cipline, energy,  legality,  order,  self-control,  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  constructive  revolution.  Without  the  sword 
of  France  the  work  could  not  have  been  begun ;  but  it  was 
the  people  and  statesmen  of  northern  and  central  Italy  who 
in  these  eight  months  made  the  consummation  possible. 
And  England,  too,  had  no  inconsiderable  share ;  for  it  was 
she  who  secured  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  foreign 
powers  in  Italian  aflEairs ;  it  was  she  who  strongly  favoured 
the  annexation  of  central  Italy  to  the  new  kingdom  in  the 
north.  Here  it  was  that  England  directly  and  unconsciously 
opened  the  way  to  a  certain  proceeding  that  when  it  came  to 
pass  she  passionately  resented.  In  the  first  three  weeks  of 
March  (1860)  Victor  Emmanuel  legalised  in  due  form  the 
annexation  of  the  four  central  states  to  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  April  he  made  his  entry 
into  Florence.  Cavour  attended  him,  and  strange  as  it 
sounds,  he  now  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  beheld  the  famed 
city,  —  centre  of  undying  beauty  and  so  many  glories  in  the 
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history  of  his  country  and  the  genius  of  mankind.  In  one 
spot  at  least  his  musings  might  well  have  been  profound 
—  the  tomb  of  Machiavelli,  the  champion  of  principles  three  jErr]  61. 
centuries  before,  to  guide  that  armed  reformer,  part  fox  part 
lion,  who  should  one  day  come  to  raise  up  an  Italy  one  and 
independent.  The  Florentine  secretary's  orb  never  quite 
sets,  and  it  was  now  rising  to  a  lurid  ascendant  in  the 
politics  of  Europe  for  a  long  generation  to  come,  lighting 
up  the  unblest  gospel  that  whatever  policy  may  demand 
justice  will  allow.^ 

On  March  24  Cavour  paid  Napoleon  a  bitter  price  for  his 
assent  to  annexation,  by  acquiescing  in  the  cession  to  France 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  provinces  that  were,  one  of  them  the  cradle 
of  the  royal  race,  the  other  the  birthplace  of  Garibaldi,  the 
hero  of  the  people.     In  this  transaction  the  theory  of  the 
plSbUcite^  or  direct  popular  vote  upon  a  given  question,  for 
the  fii*st  time  found  a  place  among  the  clauses  of  a  diplo* 
matic  act.     The  plebiscites  though  stigmatised  as  a  hypo- 
critical farce,   and  often   no   better  than  a  formal  homage 
paid  by  violence  or  intrigue  to  public  right,  was  a  derivative 
from  the  doctrines  of  nationality  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  then  ruling  in  Europe.     The  issue  of  the  operation  in 
Savoy  and  Nice  was  what  had  been  anticipated.     Italy  bore 
the  stroke  with  wise  fortitude,  but  England  when  she  saw 
the  bargain  closed  for  which  she  had  herself  prepared  the 
way,  took  fierce  umbrage  at  the  aggrandisement  of  France, 
and  heavy  clouds  floated  into  the  European  sky.    As  we 
have   seen,  the  first  act  of  the  extraordinary  drama  closed 
at  Yillafranca.     The  curtain  fell  next  at  Florence  upon  the 
fusion  of  central  with  upper  Italy.     Piedmont,  a  secondary 
state,  had  now  grown  to  be  a  kingdom  with  eleven  or  twelve 
millions  of  inhabitants.     Greater  things  were  yet  to  follow. 
Ten  millions  still  remained  in  the  south  under  the  yoke  of 
Bourbons  and  the  Vatican.     The  third  act,  most  romantic, 
most  picturesque  of  all,  an  incomparable  union  of  heroism 
with  policy  at  double  play  with  all  the  shifts  of  circum- 
stance, opened  a  few  weeks  later. 

*  It  is  a  notable  thing  that  In  1859    tion  of  a  complete  edition  of  Machia- 
the  provisional  government  of  Tus-     velli's  works  at  the  cost  of  the  state, 
cany  made  a  decree  for  the  pablica- 
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The  great  unsolved  problem  was  the  pope.    The  Fre^ 
ambassador  at  the  Vatican  in  those  days  chanced  to  haye  l.i. 
1800.     diplomatic  experience  in  Turkey.     He  wi-ote  to  hl»  g^>vrr 
ment  in  Paris  that   the   pope   and   his   cardinals  remi:  .  . 
him  of  nothing  so   much  as  the  sultan  and  his  ultriiu>  — 
the  same  vacillation,  the  same  shifty  helplessness,  tiie  ^v 
stubborn  impenetrability.     The  Cross  seemed   in   tnitL 
grave  a  danger  in  one  quarter  of  Europe  as  was  the  iSrt^  - 
in  another,  and  the  pope  was  now  to  undergo  the  same  c;.'U'^ 
of  territorial  partition  as  had  befallen  the  bead  of  a  r.« 
faith.      For  ten  years  the  priests  had  been  maintaiurd  .. 
their  evilly  abused  authority  by  twenty  thousand   Fn-i 
bayonets  —  the   bayonets  of    the  empire  that  the  can!.:.-, 
with  undisguised  ingratitude  distrusted  and  hated.^     I  .• 
Emperor  was  eager  to  withdraw  his  force,  if  only  be  w-  • 
sure  that  no  catastrophe  would  result  to  outrage  the  ca:L  ,. 
world  and  bring  down  his  own  throne. 

Unluckily  for  this  design,  Garibaldi  interposed.     One  l. j 
in  May  (1860),  soon  after  the  annexation  to  Piedmont  of  :..- 
four  central  states,  the  hero  whom  an  admirer  descrilic-i    • 
*  a  summary  of  the   lives   of  Plutarch,*  sailed   forth  ir  - 
Genoa  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Sicilian  insurgents.     In  * 
eyes  of    Garibaldi   and  his   Thousand,   Sicily   and    Xi; 
marked  the  path  that  led  to  Rome.     The  share  of  ('a    . 
as   accomplice  in  the  adventure  is  still  obscure.     Wh** 
he  even  really  desired   the  acquisition  of  the   Neap .  * . 
kingdom,  or  would  have  preferred,  as  indeed  he  atttftr;'' 
a  federation  between  a  northern  kingdom  and  a  S4»atherr.  • 
not  established.     How  far  he  had  made  certain  of  the  ab^:* 
tion  of  Louis  Napoleon,  how  far  he  had  realised  the  weak-  - 
of  Austria,  we  do  not  authentically  know.     He  was  at  . 
alive  to  all  the  risks  to  which  Garibaldi's  enter{>^i^<*  " 
instantly  expose  him  in  every  quarter  of  the  horizon  — ::  ' 
Austria,  deeming  her  hold  upon  Venetia  at  stake ;  frc^m  t 
French  Emperor,  with   hostile   clericals  in  France  to  f*w 
from  the  whole  array  of  catholics  all  over  the  world;  &> 

^One  of  the  pope^s  chamberlainB  French  Emperor  had  nukle  »!■-*■ 

gravely  assured  the  English  resident  with  the  Devil,  and  frequent]} 

in  Rome  that  he  knew  from  a  sure  suited  him. 
and    trustworthy    source    that    the 
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not  least  from  triumphant  Mazzinians,  his  personal  foes,  in 
whose  inspirations  he  had  no  faith,  whose  sbccess   might 
easily  roll  him  and  his  policy  into  mire  and  ruin.     Now  as   jg^  51 
always    with    consummate    suppleness    he    confronted    the 
necessities   of    a    situation    that  he  had    not    sought,   and 
assuredly  had  neither  invented  nor  hurried.     The  politician, 
he  used  to  tell  his  friends,  must  above  all  things  have  the  tact 
of  the  Possible.     Well  did  Manzoni  say  of  him,  '  Cavour  has 
all  the  prudence  and  all  the  imprudence  of  the  true  statesman.' 
Stained  and  turbid  are  the  whirlpools  of  revolution.     Yet 
the   case  of  Italy  was  overwhelming.     Sir  James  Hudson 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  from  Turin  (April  8,  1859)  —  'Pied- 
mont cannot  separate  the  question  of  .national  independence 
from  the  accidental  existence  of   constitutional  liberty  (in 
Piedmont)  if  she  would.     Misgovernment  in  central  Italy, 
heavy  taxation  and  dearth  in  Lombardy,  misgovernment  in 
Modena,  vacillation  in  Tuscany,  cruelty  in  Naples,  constitute 
the  famous  grido  di  dolore.     The  congress  of  Paris  wedded 
Piedmont  to  the  redress  of  grievances.' 

In  August  (1860)  Garibaldi  crossed  from  Sicily  to  the 
mainland  and  speedily  made  his  triumphant  entry  into 
Naples.  The  young  king  Francis  withdrew  before  him  at 
the  head  of  a  small  force  of  faithful  adherents  to  Capua, 
afterwards  to  Gaeta.  At  the  Volturno  the  Garibaldians, 
meeting  a  vigorous  resistance,  drove  back  a  force  of  the 
royal  troops  enormously  superior  in  numbers.  On  the 
height  of  this  agitated  tide,  and. just  in  time  to  forestall 
a  fatal  movement  of  Garibaldi  upon  Rome,  the  Sardinian 
army  had  entered  the  territories  of  the  pope  (Septem- 
ber 11). 

n 

In  the  series  of  transactions  that  I  have  sketched,  the 
sympathies  of  Mr.  Gladstone  never  wavered.  From  the 
appearance  of  his  Neapolitan  letters  in  1851,  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  Italian  affairs.  In  1854 
he  brought  before  Lord  Clarendon  the  miserable  condition  of 
Poerio,  Settembrini,  and  the  rest.  He  took  great  personal 
trouble  in  helping  to  raise  and  invest  a  fund  for  the  Settem- 
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brini  family,  and  elaborate  aocountB  in  his  own  bandwritio; 
remain.  In  1855  he  wrote  to  Lord  John  Rassell,  then  stan 
1860.  ^^S  ^^^  Vienna,  as  to  a  rumour  of  the  adhesion  of  Nap.*^ 
to  the  alliance  of  the  western  powers:  ^In  anj  case  I  rx: 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  Vienna  conferences  maj  to*:  i 
upon  Italian  questions;  and  I  sincerely  rely  opon  rc\ 
humanity  as  well  as  your  love  of  freedom,  indeed  the  U:*: 
is  but  little  in  question,  to  plead  for  the  prisoners  m  *:. 
kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  detained  for  political  offen  •« 
real  or  pretended.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  leave  any  f^a:-- 
duty  undone,  but  to  bear  in  mind  the  singular  claim« 
your  commiseration  of  these  most  unhappy  pexaoa<«.  .i 
occasion  offers.* 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  long  before  he  advanrv 
to  the  view  of  the  thoroughgoing  school.     Like  oearir  \ . 
his  countrymen,  he  was  at  first  a  reformer,  not  a  rev:-., 
tionary.     To  the  Marquis  Dragonetd,  Mr.  Gladstone  ^trr.y 
from  Broadstairs  in  1854:  — 

Naples  has  a  government  as  bad  as  anarchy ;  Rome  unites  t  r 
evils  of  the  worst  government  and  the  most  entire  anarchy.    . 
those  countries  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  change  that  woalu  i 
be  for  the  better.    But  in  the  wild  opinions  of  some  of  ^ 
political  sectaries,  I  see  the  best  and  most  available  def^r. ' 
of    the  existing  system   with  its  hideous  mischiefs^      AIc- 
every  Italian  who  heartily  desires  the  removal  from  Italv  y 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  of  the  immeasurable  evils  which  j    * 
country  now  suffers  through  some  of  its  governments,  w^'  » 
Italian  union  and  national  independence  for  his  wafeck^rvr: 
...     Do  not  think  it  presumption,  for  it  is  the  mere  de«rt'.'* 
of  a  fact,  if  I  say,  we  in  England  cannot  bring  our  mind<  %  : 
mode  of  looking  at  the  Italian  question.     All  our  habitv  ^i* 
instincts,  all   our  history  lead  us  in  another  direction.     I:,  r 
view  this  is  not  building  from  the  bottom  upwards,  but  froa  "■ 
top  downwards.  .  .  .     All  our  experience  has  been  to  Uh>  ff  * 
that  the  champion  of  liberty  should  take  his  ground*  arc  *.;%" 
any  remote  or  abstract  proposition,  but  upon  the  riirfit  of  r.i.* 
under  every  law  divine  and  human,  first  to  gfood  f^m^rtar- 
and  next  to  ths  institutions  which  ars  the  necessary 
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uf  it.  .  .  .     We  sympathise  strongly,  I  believe,  with  the  victims    CHAP. 
uf  misgovernment,  but  the  English  mind  is  not  shocked  in  limhxe  ^  j 

at  the  notion  of  people  belonging  to  one  race  and  language,  j^^^  51 
yet  politically  incorporated  or  associated  with  another;  and  of 
lulian  unity,  I  think  the  language  of  this  nation  would  be,  We 
jihall  be  glad  if  it  proves  to  be  feasible,  but  the  condition  of  it 
must  be  gradually  matured  by  a  course  of  improvement  in  the 
>t'veral  states,  and  by  the  political  education  of  the  people ;  if  it 
cannot  be  reached  by  these  means,  it  hardly  will  be  by  any  others ; 
and  certainly  not  by  opinions  which  closely  link  Italian  recon- 
itruction  with  European  disorganisation  and  general  war. 

So  far  removed  at  this  date  was  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the 
glorified  democracy  of  the  Mazzinian  propaganda.  He  told 
Cobden  that  when  he  returned  from  Corfu  in  the  spring  of 
18o9,  he  found  in  England  not  only  a  government  with 
strong  Austrian  leanings,  but  to  his  great  disappointment 
not  even  the  House  of  Commons  so  alive  as  he  could  have 
wished  upon  the  Italian  question.  ^It  was  in  my  opinion 
the  authority  and  zeal  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell  in  this  question,  that  kindled  the  country.' 

While  Europe  was  anxiously  watching  the  prospects  of 
war  between  France  and  Austria,  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  de- 
bate (April  18,  1859)  upon  the  situation,  to  express  his  firm 
conviction  that  no  plan  of  peace  could  be  durable  which  failed 
to  effect  some  mitigation  of  the  sore  evils  a£9icting  the  Italian 
peninsula.  The  course  of  events  after  the  peace  speedily 
ripened  both  his  opinions  and  the  sentiment  of  the  country, 
and  he  was  as  angry  as  his  neighbours  at  the  unexpected 
preliminaries  of  Villafranca.  *  I  little  thought,'  he  wrote  to 
Poerio  (July  15,  1859),  '  to  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  should  in  my  own  mind  cause  dis- 
gust rather  than  impart  relief.  But  that  day  has  come.  I 
appreciate  all  the  difficulties  of  the  position  both  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  and  of  Count  Cavour.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  me 
to  pass  a  judgment  upon  his  resignation  as  a  political  step : 
but  I  think  few  will  doubt  that  the  moral  character  of  the 
act  18  high.  The  duties  of  England  in  respect  to  the  Italian 
question   are  limited  by  her  powers,  and  these  are  greatly 
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confined.     But  her  sentiments  cannot  change,  because  thr : 
are   founded  upon  a  regard  to  the  deepest  among  thv- 
1860.     principles  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  men  and  xL^ 
formation  into  political  societies.'     By  the  end  of  the  ytx- 
he  softened  his  judgment  of  the  proceedings  of  the  FrtrL 
Emperor. 

The  heavy  load  of  his  other  concerns  did  not  absolve  L- 
in  his  conscience  from  duty  to  the  Italian  cause :  — 

Jan.  3,  I860.  — I  sat  up  till  2  a.h.  with  my  letter  to  L:  . 
Bussell  about  Italy,  and  had  an  almost  sleepless  night  f^-r  ' 

4.  —  2^  hours  with  the  Prince  Consort,  d  deux  reprUes,  abou:  :: 
Italian  question,  which  was  largely   stated  on  both  sili^^     I 
thought  he  admitted  so  much  as  to  leave  him  no  standing  gr^ 

5.  —  Went  down  to  Pembroke  Lodge  and  passed  the  eveniuv;  «  '  - 
Lord  John  and  his  family.  Lord  John  and  I  had  much  oooTtr*. 
tion  on  Italy. 

In  a  cabinet  memorandum   (Jan.  8,  I860),  he  declir-  . 
himself    bound   in  candour    to    admit    that    the    Emp?: 
had  sliown,   though  partial  and   inconsistent,  indicat:  '• 
of    a  genuine  feeling    for    the   Italians  —  and  far  bej-: 
this  he  has  committed  himself    very  considentUy  to  :- 
Italian  cause  in  the  face  of  the  world.     When  in  n>( 
to  all  that,  we  fling  in  his  &ce  the  truce   of  Villafrarci. 
he   may  reply  —  and  the   answer  is  not  without    foroe  — 
that  he  stood  single-handed  in  a  cause  when  any  monh: 
Europe   might   have    stood    combined    against    him.     W- 
gave  him   verbal  sympathy  and  encouragement,  or  at  l---' 
criticism ;  no  one  else  gave  him  anything  at  all.     No  J 
he  showed  then  that  he  had  undertaken  a  work  to  vt 
his  powers  were  unequal;  but  I  do  not  think  thaU  vr- 
fairly  judged,  he  can  be  said  to  have  given  proof  by  t: 
measure  of  insincerity  or  indifference/     This  was  no  n 
than  justice,  it  is  even  less;  and  both  Italians  and  Engi  *' 
men  have  perhaps  been  too  ready  to  forget  that  the  freed. " 
of  Italy  would  have  remained  an  empty  hope  if  Napoleoo  :•' 
had  not  unsheathed  his  sword. 

After  discussing  details,  Mr.  Gladstone  laid  down  in  i-* 
memorandum  a  general    maxim   for  the   times,  that  't^ 
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alliance  with  France  is  the  true  basis  of  peace  in  Europe,  for   CHAP. 
England  and  France  never  will  unite  in  any  European  pur-  ^    ^    ^ 
pose  which  is  radically  unjust.'     He  put  the  same  view  in  a  j^  5^^ 
letter  to  Lacaita  a  few  months  later  (Sept.  16):   ^A  close 
alliance  between  England  and  France  cannot  be  used  for 
mischief,  and  cannot  provoke  any  dangerous  counter  com- 
bination; but  a  close  alliance  between  England  and  other   . 
powers  would   provoke   a  dangerous  counter    combination 
immediately,  besides  that  it  could  not  in  itself  be  trusted. 
)Iy  own  leaning,  therefore,  is  not  indeed  to  place  reliance  on 
the   French   Emperor,  but  to  interpret  him   candidly,  and 
in  Italian   matters   especially   to   recollect   the  great   diffi* 
culties  in  which  he  is  placed,  (1)  because,  whether  by  his 
own  fault  or  not,  he  cannot  reckon  upon  strong  support  from 
Ei]gland  when  he  takes  a  right  course.     (2)  Because  he  has 
his  own  ultramontane  party  in  France  to  deal  with,  whom, 
especially  if  not  well  supported  abroad,  he  cannot  afford 
to  defy.' 

As  everybody  soon  saw,  it  was  the  relation  of  Louis  ' 
Napoleon  to  the  French  ultramontanes  that  constituted  the 
tremendous  hazard  of  the  Piedmontese  invasion  of  the 
territories  of  the  pope.  This  critical  proceeding  committed 
Cavour  to  a  startling  change,  and  henceforth  he  was  con- 
strained to  advance  to  Italian  unity.  A  storm  of  extreme 
violence  broke  upon  him.  Gortchakoff  said  that  if  geog- 
raphy had  permitted,  the  Czar  would  betake  himself  to 
arms  in  defence  of  the  Bourbon  king.  Prussia  talked  of 
reviving  the  holy  alliance  in  defence  of  the  law  of  nations 
against  the  overweening  ambition  of  Piedmont.  The  French 
ambassador  was  recalled  from  Turin.  Still  no  active  inter- 
vention followed. 

One  great  power  alone  stood  firm,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
wrote  one  of  the  most  famous  despatches  in  the  history  of 
our  diplomacy  (October  27,  1860),  The  governments  of  the 
l>o|[>e  and  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  said,  provided  so  ill 
for  the  welfare  of  their  people,  that  their  subjects  looked  to 
their  overthrow  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  improve- 
ment. Her  Majesty's  government  were  bound  to  admit  that 
the    Italians   themselves  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
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interests.  Vattel,  that  eminent  jurist,  had  well  said  tkii 
when  a  people  for  good  reasons  take  up  arms  agunst  4:. 
1860.  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and  generos^itj  to  ush.*; 
brave  men  in  the 'defence  of  their  liberties.  Did  the  [«*n 
of  Naples  and  the  Roman  States  take  up  arms  again*!  tic: 
government  for  good  reasons?  Upon  this  grave  matur,  l^: 
Majesty's  government  held  that  the  people  in  qut'«Una  &> 
themselves  the  best  judges  of  their  own  affaire.  Her  M;A;e^:»  • 
government  did  not  feel  justified  in  declaring  that  the  peo: . 
of  Southern  Italy  had  not  good  reasons  for  throwing  off  ti*.f  * 
allegiance  to  their  former  governments.  Her  Maje^tv'^  tr*^- 
ernment,  therefore,  could  not  pretend  to  blame  the  K.  .c 
of  Sardinia  for  assisting  them.  So  downright  was  the  li::- 
guage  of  Lord  John.  We  cannot  wonder  that  such  vori* 
as  these  spread  in  Italy  like  flame,  that  people  copied  ti 
translation  from  each  other,  weeping  over  it  for  jor  xii 
gratitude  in  their  homes,  and  that  it  was  hailed  as  wuru. 
more  than  a  force  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.* 

The  sensation  elsewhere  was  no  less  profound*  tho%-' 
very  different.  The  three  potentates  at  Warsaw  viewed  dr 
despat-ch  with  an  emotion  that  was  diplomatically  cai^?- 
regret,  but  more  resembled  horror.  The  Prince  Regea: 
Prussia,  afterwards  the  Emperor  William,  told  Prince  Alber. 
that  it  was  a  tough  morsel,  a  disruption  of  the  law  of  naui:c:r 
and  of  the  holy  ties  that  bind  peoples  to  their  sovereir^^* 
Many  in  England  were  equally  shocked.  Even  Sir  Jat:*^ 
Graham,  for  instance,  said  that  he  would  never  have  belies f: 
that  such  a  document  could  have  passed  through  a  Bnn«* 
cabinet  or  received  the  approval  of  a  British  sovereign :  In :  1 
Ireland,  Canada  would  await  the  application  of  the  i^-^ 
doctrine  that  it  contained ;  it  was  a  great  public  wrocc-  '• 
grave  error;  and  even  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  would  come  ••• 
of  the  Italian  affair  with  cleaner  hands.  Yet  to^lay  we  mi* 
ask  ourselves,  was  it  not  a  little  idle  to  talk  of  the  bolj  :.- 
that  bind  nations  to  their  sovereigns,  in  respect  of  a  ^ysw^ 
under  which  in  Naples  thousands  of  the  most  respectahl'  ' 
the  subjects  of  the  king  were  in  prison  or  in  exile;  in  v 
papal  states  ordinary  justice  was  administered  by  n>ar> 
&  Walpole'8  Sussell,  ii.  pp.  335-^339.     «  Martin's  PHnet  Coiu^wi,  v.  f  9^ 
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handed  German  soldiers,  and  young  offenders  shot  by  court- 
martial  at  the  drumhead ;  and  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces  press  offences  were  judged  by  martial  law,  with  ^J^^i^ 
chains,  shooting,  and  flogging  for  punishment.^  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Lord  John  and  his  doctrine,  only 
those  who  hold  to  the  converse  doctrine,  that  subjects  may 
never  rise  against  a  king,  nor  ever  under  any  circumstances 
seek  succour  from  foreign  power,  will  deny  that  the  cruelties 
of  Naples  and  the  iniquities  connected  with  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  clergy  in  the  states  of  the  church,  constituted 
an  irrefragable  case  for  revolt 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
had  crossed  the  frontier  (Sept.  1860),  the  papal  forces  had  been 
routed,  and  a  popular  vote  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  sup- 
ported annexation  to  Piedmont.  The  papal  states,  with  the 
exception  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  itself,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  rode  into  Naples  side  by 
side  (Nov.  7).  The  Bourbon  flag  after  a  long  stand  was  at 
last  lowered  at  the  stronghold  of  Gaeta  (Feb.  14,  1861);  the 
young  Bourbon  king  became  an  exile  for  the  rest  of  his  life ; 
and  on  February  18  the  first  parliament  of  united  Italy 
assembled  at  Turin  —  Venice  and  Rome  for  a  short  season 
still  outside.  A  few  months  before,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
written  a  long  letter  to  d'Azeglio.  It  was  an  earnest  exposi- 
tion of  the  economic  and  political  ideals  that  seemed  to 
shine  in  the  firmament  above  a  nation  now  emerging  from 
the  tomb.  The  letter  was  to  be  shown  to  Cavour.  'Tell 
that  good  friend  of  ours,'  he  replied,  *that  our  trade  laws 
are  the  most  liberal  of  the  continent;  that  for  ten  years 
we  have  been  practising  the  maxims  that  he  exhorts  us  to 
adopt;  tell  him  that  he  preaches  to  the  converted.'^  Then 
one  of  those  disasters  happened  that  seem  to  shake  the 
planetary  nations  out  of  their  pre-appointed  orbits,  (^avour 
died.3 

*  A  General  Review  of  the  Different  Dec.  9, 1800.    La  Politique  du  Comte 

States  of  Italy;   prepared    for   the  Cami72e  de  Cavour  de  lb52  d  1801,  p« 

Foreign  Office  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  392. 

January  1853.  ^  June  6,  1861. 

^Cavour    to    Marquis    d^Azeglio, 


CHAPTER  II 

THB  GREAT  BUDGET 

{1860-1861) 

It  was  said  that  by  this  treaty  the  British  nation  was  about  UindtT 
to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  this  constant  and  oniform  foe.  .  . 
Did  it  not  much  rather,  by  opening  new  sources  of  wealth,  speak  Ui» 
forcible  language  —  that  the  interval  of  peace,  as  it  would  enrich  thi 
nation,  would  also  prove  the  means  of  enabling  her  to  combat  ^kx 
enemy  with  more  effect  when  the  day  of  hostility  should  come  ?  It 
did  more  than  this ;  by  promoting  habits  of  friendly  intercoone  sad 
of  mutual  benefit,  while  it  invigorated  the  resources  of  Britain,  it 
made  it  less  likely  that  she  should  have  occasion  to  call  forth  tbeK 
resources.  —  Pitt  (February  12,  1787). 

As  we  survey  the  panorama  of  a  great  man^s  life,  con- 
spicuous peaks  of  time  and  act  stand  out  to  fix  the  eye«  ^  i 
1869.  ^^  ^^^  statesman's  long  career  the  budget  of  1860  with  .»• 
spurs  of  appendant  circumstance,  is  one  of  these  comnui-i 
ing  points.  In  the  letter  to  Acton  already  quoted  (|<l  1  - 
Mr.  Gladstone  says:  — 

Befoi-e  parliament  met  in  1860,  the  'situation'  was  T^^r 
greatly  tightened  and  enhanced  by  three  circumstances.  First,  *  • 
disaster  in  China.^  Secondly,  a  visit  of  Mr.  Cobden's  to  Hawiri*: 
when  he  proposed  to  me  in  a  garden  stroll,  the  French  tpear 
and  I,  for  myself  and  my  share,  adopted  it  (nor  have  I  ev^  f'^r 
moment  repented  or  had  a  doubt)  as  rapidly  as  the  tender  of  •  t 
two  months  before.  Thirdly,  and  the  gravest  of  all,  the  S*"  ' 
affair.  If,  as  is  supposed,  I  have  Quixotism  in  my  nature,  1 1^' 
assure  you  that  I  was  at  this  juncture  much  more  than  satiatifi. 

1  Tbe  disasU'r  was  tbe  outcome  of  was  repulsed  by  the  tin*  i»f  tb»  ^ 

the  Chinese  refusal  to   receive   Mr.  nose  forts   (June  2A,  1850).    In  *:• 

Bruce,  the  British  minister  at  Pekin.  following  year  a  joint  Ancl<vFrr 

Admiral    Hope    in  endeavouring  to  expedition  captured  tbe  Tsira  '  "^ 

force  an  entrance  to  the  Peiho  river  and  occupied  Pekin  (C>ct.  \t.  I*^ 

18 
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and  could  have  wished  with  Penelope  that  the  whirlwind  would    CHAP. 
take  me  up,  and  carry  me  to  the  shore  of  the  great  stream  of  ^    ^    ^ 
Ocean.*    And  the  wish  would  in  this  point  not  have  been  extrava-   ^^  gQ 
gant :  the  whirlwind  was  there  ready  to  hand.  .  In  and  from  the 
midst  of  it  was  born  the  budget  of  1860. 

The  financial  arrangements  of  1859  were  avowedly  pro- 
visional and  temporary,  and  need  not  detain  us.  The  only 
feature  was  a  rise  in  the  income  tax  from  fivepence  to 
oinepence  —  its  highest  figure  so  far  in  a  time  of  peace. 
*My  budget,'  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  (July  16),  *i8  just 
through  the  cabinet,  very  kindly  and  well  received,  no  one 
making  objection  but  Lewis,  who  preached  low  doctrine. 
It  confirms  me  in  the  belief  I  have  long  had,  that  he 
was  fitter  for  most  other  offices  than  for  that  I  now 
hold.'  ^t/ii/y  21  or  rather  22,  one  a,m. — Just  come  back 
from  a  long  night  and  stiff  contention  at  the  House  of 
Commons.  ...  It  has  been  rather  nice  and  close  fighting. 
Disraeli-  made  a  popular  motion  to  trip  me  up,  but  had 
to  withdraw  it,  at  any  rate  for  the  time.  This  I  can  say, 
it  was  not  so  that  I  used  him.  I  am  afraid  that  the  truce 
between  us  is  over,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  pitch  in  as 
before.' 

The  only  important  speech  was  one  on  Italy  (August  8),2of 
which  Disraeli  said  that  though  they  were  always  charmed 
by  the  speaker's  eloquence,  this  was  a  burst  of  even  unusual 
brilliance,  and  it  gave  pleasure  in  all  quarters.  'Spoke  for 
an  oretta  [short  hour],'  says  the  orator, 'on  Italian  affairs;  my 
best  offhand  speech.'  '  The  fish  dinner,'  Mr.  Gladstone  writes, ' 
*went  off  very  well,  and  I  think  my  proposing  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  health  (without  speech)  was  decidedly  approved.  I 
have  had  a  warm  message  from  Lord  Lansdowne  about  my 
speech ;  and  Lord  P.  told  me  that  on  Tuesday  night  as  he  went 
upstairs  on  getting  home  he  heard  Lady  P.  spouting  as  she 
read  by  candle-light;  it  turned  out  to  be  the  same  effusion.' 

Another  incident  briefly  related  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  brings 
us  on  to   more  serious   ground:    ^Hawarden,   Sept    12. — 

^  Odyssey,  zx.  68.  ference  to  settle  the  details  of  the  • 

^  On    a    motion    by    Lord    Elcho    peace  between  Austria  and  France, 
against  any  participation  in  a  con- 


1859. 
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Cobden   came    early.     Nothing  could   be  better  th&n    the 
luncheon,    but    I    am    afraid    the    dinner   will    be    rather 
strong   with   local   clergy.     I   have   had   a  walk   and    long 
talk  with   Cobden   who,  I   think,  pleases   and   is   pleased/ 
This  was  the  garden  walk  of  which  we  have  just   heai-d^ 
where  Cobden,  the  ardent  hopeful  sower,  scattered  the  good 
seed  into  rich  ground.     The  idea  of   a  commercial  treaty 
with  France  was  in  the  air.     Bright  had  opened  it,  Chevalier 
had  followed  it  up,  Persigny  agreed,  Cobden  made  an  oppor- 
tunity, Gladstone  seized  it.     Cobden's  first  suggestion  had 
been  that  as  he  was  about  to  spend  a  part  of  the  winter  in 
Paris,  he  might  perhaps  be  of  use  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
way  of  inquiry.     Conversation  expanded  this  into  something 
more  definite  and  more  energetic.     Why  should  he  not,  with 
the  informal  sanction  of  the  British  government,  put  himself 
into  comi^unication  with  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers,  and 
work  out  with  them  the  scheme  of  a  treaty  that  should  at 
once  open  the  way  to  a  great  fiscal  reform  in  both  countries, 
and  in  both  countries  produce  a  solid  and  sterling  pacifi- 
cation of   feeling?     Cobden   saw   Palmerston  and   tried   to 
see    Lord    John  Russell,   and    though    he    hardly   received 
encouragement,  at  least   h6  was   not  forbidden  to  proceed 
upon  his  volunteered  mission.^     '  Gladstone,'  wrote  Cobden 
to  Mr.  Bright,  'is  really  almost  the  only  cabinet  minister  of 
five  years'  standing  who  is  not  afraid  to  let  his  heart  guide 
his  head  a  little  at  times.'     The  Emperor  had  played  with 
the  idea  of  a  more  open   trade  for  five   or   six  years,  and 
Cobden,   with    his    union    of    economic,   moral,   and    social 
elements,    and    his    incomparable    gifts    of    argumentative 
persuasion,  was  the  very  man  to  strike  Napoleon  s  impres- 
sionable  mind.      Although,    having   alienated   the   clericals 
by  his  Italian  policy,  the  ruler  of  France  might  well  have 
hesitated   before    proceeding    to   alienate   the   protectionists 
also,  he  became  a  convert  and  did  not  shrink. 

Both  Cobden  and  I,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  keenly  in  favour 
of  such  a  treaty  (I  myself  certainly),  without  intending  thereby 

,  1 1  may  be  forgiven  for  referring  to  see  an  interesting  chapter  in  Da  La 
my  Life  of  Cobden^  ii.  chap.  xi.  For  Gorce,  Hist,  du  Second  Empire^  iii. 
the  French  side  of  the  transaction,    pp.  213-32. 
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to  signify  the  smallest  disposition  to  the  promotion  of  tariff 
treaties  in  general.  I  had  been  an  active  party  to  the  various 
attempts  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  to  conclude  such  jet^SO. 
treaties,  and  was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  any  disposition 
to  the  renewal  of  labour  which  was  in  itself  so  profitless,  and  which 
was  dangerously  near  to  a  practical  assertion  of  a  false  principle, 
namely  that  the  reductions  of  indirect  taxation,  permitted  by  fiscal 
considerations,  are  in  themselves  injurious  to  the  country  that 
makes  them,  and  are  only  to  be  entertained  when  a  compensation 
can  be  had  for  them.*  .  .  .  The  correspondence  which  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  have  been  exchanged  between  the  foreign  offices 
of  the  two  countries,  was  carried  through  in  a  series  of  personal 
letters  between  Mr.  Cobden  and  myself.  I  remember  indeed  that 
the  Emperor  or  his  government  were  desirous  to  conceal  from  their 
own  foreign  minister  (Walewski)  the  fact  that  such  a  measure  was 
in  contemplation.  On  our  side,  the  method  pursued  was  only 
recommended  by  practical  considerations.  I  contemplated  in- 
cluding the  conditions  of  the  French  treaty  in  a  new  and  sweeping 
revision  of  the  tariff,  the  particulars  of  which  it  was  of  course 
important  to  keep  from  the  public  eye  until  they  were  ready  to 
be  submitted  to  parliament. 

At  the  end  of  1859  the  question  of  the  treaty  was  brought 
into  the  cabinet,  and  there  met  with  no  general  opposition, 
though  some  objection  was  taken  by  Lewis  and  Wood, 
Ixised  on  the  ground  that  they  ought  not  to  commit  them- 
selves by  treaty  engagements  to  a  sacrifice  of  revenue,  until 
they  had  before  them  the  income  and  the  charges  of  the  year. 
Writing  to  his  wife  about  some  invitation  to  a  country  house, 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  (Jan.  11,  I860):  — 

I  cannot  go  without  a  clear  sacrifice  of  public  duty.  For  the 
measure  is  of  immense  importance  and  of  no  less  nicety,  and  here 

1  *  I  will  undertake  that  there  U  not  amount  of  internal  duties  and  to  put 

a  syllable  on  our  aide  of  the  treaty  on  an  equal  tax  on  foreic^n  articles  of 

that  is  inconsistent  with  the  soundest  the  same  kind  at  the  custom-house, 

prinoiples  of  free  trade.     We  do  not  It  is  true  we  bind  ourselves  for  ten 

propose  to  reduce  a  duty  which,  on  years   not    otherwise    to   raise  such 

its  merits,  ought  not  to  have  been  of  our  customs  as  affect  the  French 

dealt  with   long  ago.      We  give   no  trade,  or  put  on  fresh  ones  ;  and  this, 

conceations  to  France  which  do  not  I    think,   no    true    free    trader   will 

apply    to    all    other    nations.      We  TOgr^V  —  Cobden  to  Bright, 
leave  ooTBelves  free  to  lay  on  any 
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it  all  depends  on  me.     Lord  John  backs  me  most  cordially  ari 
well,  but  it  is  no  small  thing  to  get  a  cabinet  to  give  up  one  ami  a 
2g^Q      half  or  two  millions  of  revenue  at  a  time  when  all  the  pub., 
passion  is  for  enormous  expenditure,  and  in  a  case  beset  with  ^nv^ 
difficulties.     In  fact^  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  is  indifferent  <•: 
averse,  but  they  have  behaved  very  well.     I  almost  always  acr-- 
with  Lewis  on  other  matters,  but  in  trade  and  finance  I  (io  l-  : 
find  his  opinions  satisfactory.    Till  it  is  through,  this  vital  4.>'>:: 
will  need  my  closest  and  most  anxious  attention.     [Two  days  ^* 
he  writes:]  The  cabinet  has  been  again  on  the  French  Xx*-^ 
There  are  four  or  five  zealous,  perhaps  as  many  who  would  ra^i  ■ 
be  without  it.     It  has  required  pressure,  but  we  have  got  suff.  :- 
power  now,  if  the  French  will  do  what  is  reasonable.     Lord  .1  : 
has  been  excellent,  Palmerston  rather  neutral.     It  is  really  a  gr  /. 
European  operation.    [A  fortnight  later («/an.  28) :]  A  word  tc»  s* 
I  have  opened  the  fundamental  parts  of  my  budget  in  the  cab;::-* 
and  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  a  better  reception.     Xotb:: 
decided,  for  I  did  not  ask  it,  and  indeed  the  case  was  not  comp>> 
but  there  was  no  general  [resistance],  no  decided  objection ;  tl. 
tone  of  questioning  was  favourable,  Granville  and  Argyll  delighteu 
Newcastle,  I  think,  ditto.     Thank  God. 

To  Cobdeuy  Jan.  28.  — Criticism  is  busy ;  but  the  only  thing  rea 
formidable  is  the  unavowed  but  strong  conflict  with  that  passive- - 
expectation  of  war,  which  no  more  bears  disappointment  than  i:  ' 
were  hope  or  love.  Feb,  6.  —  Cobbett  once  compared  an  insignifi.-' 
public   man   in  an   important  situation  to  the  linch-pin  in  * 
carriage,  and  my  position  recalls  his  very  apt  figure  to  my  c 

Of  course  in  his  zeal  for  the   treaty  and   its   conne  : 
with  tariff   reform,  Mr.  Gladstone  believed  that  the  ora- 
tion would  open  a  great  volume  of  trade  and  largely  enr 
the  country.     But  in  one  sense  this  was  the  least  of  it :  — 

I  had  a  reason  of  a  higher  order.     The  French  EmiM»rnr  ' 
launched  his  project  as   to  Savoy  and  Nice.     It   should  1 . 
been  plain  to  all  those  who  desired  an  united  Italy,  that  sut  i 
Italy  ought  not  to  draw  Savoy  in  its  wake;  a  country  sevr.** 
from  it  by  the  mountains,  by  language,  by  climate,  and  I  sur*- 
by  pursuits.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  Savoy  should  have  ''^ 
tacked  on  to  France,  while  for  the  annexation  of  Nice  it  ^' 
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diflBciilt  to  find  a  word  of  apology.  But  it  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  concern  our  interests^  while  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  case 
of  honour.  The  susceptibilities  of  England  were,  however,  jet!  61. 
violently  aroused.  Even  Lord  Russell  used  imprudent  language 
in  parliament  about  looking  for  other  allies.  A  French  panic 
prevailed  as  strong  as  any  of  the  other  panics  that  have  done  so 
much  discredit  to  this  country.  For  this  panic,  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France  was  the  only  sedative.  It  was  in  fact  a 
counter-irritant ;  and  it  aroused  the  sense  of  commercial  interest 
to  counteract  the  war  passion.  It  was  and  is  my  opiuion,  that  the 
choice  lay  between  the  Cobden  treaty  and  not  the  certainty,  but 
the  high  probability,  of  a  war  with  France.    (Undated  memo,) 

n 
Out  of  the  commercial  treaty  grew  the  whole  of  the  great 
financial  scheme  of  1860.  By  his  first  budget  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  marked  out  this  year  for  a  notable  epoch  in  finance. 
Happily  it  found  him  at  the  exchequer.  The  expiry  of 
certain  annuities  payable  to  the  public  creditor  removed 
a  charge  of  some  two  millions,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
vehemently  resolved  that  this  amount  should  not  ^  pass  into 
the  great  gulf  of  expenditure  there  to  be  swallowed  up.' 
If  the  year,  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  pass,  he  said  to 
Cobden,  'without  anything  done  for  trade  and  the  masses, 
it  will  be  a  great  discredit  and  a  great  calamity.'  The 
alterations  of  duty  required  for  the  French  treaty  were 
made  possible  by  the  lapse  of  the  annuities,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  plan  that  averted  the  discredit  and 
calamity  of  doing  nothing  for  trade,  and  nothing  for  the 
masses  of  the  population.  France  engaged  to  reduce  duties 
and  remove  prohibitions  on  a  long  list  of  articles  of  British 
production  and  export,  iron  the  most  important,  — '  the  daily 
bread  of  all  industries,'  as  Cobden  called  it.  England 
engaged  immediately  to  abolish  all  duties  upon  all  manu- 
factured articles  at  her  ports,  and  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
wine  and  brandy.  The  English  reductions  and  abolitions 
extended  beyond  France  to  the  commodities  of  all  countries 
alike.  Mr.  Gladstone  called  1860  the  last  of  the  cardinal 
and  organic  years  of  emancipatory  fiscal  legislation ;  it  ended 
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BOOK    a  series  of  which  the  four  earlier  terms  had  been  reached  .! 

^J^  1842,  in  1845,  in  1846,  and  1853.     With  the  French  tnrdtj, 
I860.     ^®  ^^^^  ^  ^^y^  ^^®  movement  in  favour  of  free  trade  reacLr . 
its  zenith. 

The   financial   fabric   that  rose   from  the  treaty  was  u:* 
of    the   boldest   of   all   his   achievements,   and    the   rtfadr: 
who  seeks    to    take    the    measure    of    Mr.    GladstA>ne   i- 
financier,  in  comparison  with  any  of  his  contemporaries  : 
the  western  world,  will  find  in  this  fabric  ample  mat^rhl 
Various    cijrcumstances    had  led  to  an    immense    inctriLv 
in   national  expenditure.     The  structure    of  warships  m» 
revolutionised    by  the   use   of  iron  in   place   of   wood.    I: 
was  a  remarkable  era  in  artillery,  and  guns  were  urg-i.: 
demanded  of  new   type.     In   the   far   East  a   quarrel  i 
broken   out  with    the    Chinese.     The    threats    of    F.e 
officers  after    the    plot    of    Orsini    had    bred    a    8en>«  • 
insecurity  in   our    own    borders.     Thus   more   money  v « 
ever  was   required ;    more    than    ever   economy   was   U  *• 
unpopular  and   difficult.     The  annual   estimates    stood  v 
seventy  millions ;   when  Mr.   Gladstone   framed  his  f ait  •  .* 
budget  seven   years  before,  that  charge  stood   at  fiftv4« 
millions.     If  the  sole  object  of  a  chancellor  of  the  exchci. :  * 
be  to  balance  his  account,  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  • 
tented  himself  with  keeping  the  income-tax  and  dutir*^ 
tea  and  sugar  as  they  were,  meeting  the  remissions  nr* 
by  the  French  treaty  out  of  the  sum  released  by  the  ^\"' 
of  the  long  annuities.     Or  he  might  have  reduced  tea  r 
sugar  to  a  peace    rate,   and    raised    the    income-tax  f* " 
ninepence    to    a  shilling.       Instead    of    taking    tlii*   ^••' 
course,  Mr.  Gladstone  after  having  relinquished  upw.tr'i' 
^  a  million    for  the  sake  of   the    French  treaty*  now  fur- 
relinquished  nearly  a  million  more  for  the  sake  of  releasif: 
articles  from  duties  of  customs,  and  a  third  million  in  **' 
to  abolish  the  vexatious  excise  duty  upon  the  manuf.i  ' 
of  paper.     Nearly  one  million  of  all  this  loss  he  rec«'V 
by  the   imposition    of    certain    small    charges    and    m.'  ' 

1  The  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  containing  also  the  i^pe^^^b    : 

these  proceedings  in  close  detAii  will,  bills,   1801,  and    on  chmfiUT^  >• 

of  course,  read   ti>e  volume  of   The  (Murray,  1863). 
Financial  iStatcmentsot  1853, 18(50-63, 
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axes,  and  by  one  or  two  ingenious  expedients  of  collection    CHAP. 
ind  account,  and  the  other  two  millions  he  made  good  out  ^    ^^'  j 
){  the  lapsed  annuities.     Tea  and  sugar  he  left  as  they  were,   j^^  5^ 
ind  the  income-tax  -  he  raised  from  ninepence  to  tenpence. 
>evere    economists,  not  quite  unjustly,  called  these  small 
charges  a  blot  on  his  escutcheon.     Time  soon  wiped  it  off, 
or  in  fact  they  were  a  failure. 

The  removal  of  the  excise  duty  upon  paper  proved  to  be 
he  chief  stumbling-block,  and  ultimately  it  raised  more 
rxcitement  than  any  other  portion  of  the  scheme.  The 
heel  project  became  by  and  by  associated  with  a  constitu* 
ioiial  struggle  between  Lords  and  Commons.  In  the  Com* 
lions  the  majority  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  duty  sank 
rem  fifty-three  to  nine;  troubles  with  China  caused  a  de- 
nand  for  new  expenditure  ;  the  yield  from  the  paper  duty 
y-AS  wanted;  and  the  Lords  finding  in  all  this  a  plausible 
ftarting-point  for  a  stroke  of  party  business,  or  for  the  asser- 
ion  of  the  principle  that  to  reject  a  repealing  money  bill  was 
lot  the  same  thing  as  to  meddle  with  a  bill  putting  on  a 
ax,  threw  it  out.  Then  when  the  Lords  had  rejected  the 
)111,  many  who  hjid  been  entirely  cool  about  taking  off  the 
taxes  upon  knowledge '  —  for  this  unfavourable  name  was 
jiven  to  the  paper  duty  by  its  foes  —  rose  to  exasperation  at 
:be  thought  of  the  peers  meddling  with  votes  of  money.  All 
:his  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed. 

This  was  the  broad  outline  of  an  operation  that  completed 
the  great  process  of  reducing  articles  liable  to  customs  duties 
From  1052,  as  they  stood  in  1842  when  Peel  opened  the 
ittaek  upon  them;  from  466  as  Mr.  filadstone  found  them 
in  1853;  and  from  419  as  he  found  them  now,  down  to  48, 
it  which  he  now  left  them.^  Simplification  had  little  further 
to  go.  '  Why  did  you  not  wait,'  he  was  asked,  *  till  the  sur- 
plus came,  which  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks  you  got  in 

^  Strictly    speaking,    in    1845    the  In  18^iO  Mr.  Ci\;uUume,  reraovwl   the 

flsiire  had  risen  from   1052  to  116:5  dutifM  from '<7l  arti'l*^,  n-dijrfnf(  the 

uticles,   for   the   first    operation   of  iiaml)«'r  t^>  48«  of  whu-h  only  lo  wi^re 

uriff    reform    was   to    multiply  the  of    irnj^irtari'*;  —  -tpir;t4,  Hugar.    U'a, 

number  in  consequence  of  the  tran.si-  tohttrrjy.  w;rie.  roUff-,  corn,  cumntt, 

tion    from    ad   valorem    to    sp^'-itic  t{rnl/*r,   chicorv,   liiM,  hojjfi,   jx'p|icr, 

duties,  and  this  inereaaed  the  head-  rai.tin«,  and  rice, 
iugs  under  which  they  were  described. 
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1868,  and  then  operate  in  a  quiet  way,  without  diBtmblL: 
anybody?'^  His  answer  was  that  the  surplus  would  n-t 
I860,  h^ve  come  at  all,  because  it  was  created  by  his  legislatioL 
'The  principle  adopted,'  he  said,  'was^this.  We  are  dot 
(1860)  on  a  high  table-land  of  expenditure.  This  being  s , 
it  is  not  as  if  we  were  mei*ely  meeting  an  occasional  ai. 
momentary  charge.  We  must  consider  how  best  to  kcr. 
ourselves  going  during  a  period  of  high  charge.  In  order : 
do  that,  we  will  aggravate  a  momentary  deficiency  that  w^" 
may  thereby  make  a  ffreat  and  permanent  addition  to  pT(^h^ 
tive  power. ^  This  was  his  ceaseless  refrain — the  steadfi-: 
pursuit  of  the  durable  enlargement  of  productive  power  ^< 
the  commanding  aim  of  high  finance. 

ni 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  public  expectation  vi- 
fixed   upon    Lord   John   Russell  as  the   protagonist  in  *^' 
approaching  battle  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  ea.-* 
partizans  at  the  Carlton  Club  were  confident  that  on  vci 
they  would  pull  down  the  ministry.     The  partizans  of  i: 
other  sort  assure  us  that '  the  whole  character  of  the  so-.  : 
was   changed   by   Mr.    Gladstone's   invincible   resolution  • 
come  forward  in  spite  of  his  friends,  and  in  defiance  of  *:.• 
foes,  for  his  own  aristeia  or  innings.'      The  explanation  ^» 
not  good-natured,  and  we  know  that   it  is  not  true;  t. 
what  is  true  is  that  when  February  opened,  the  inte^e^t 
the  country  had  become  centred  at  its  highest  pitch  in  •i- 
budget  and  the  commercial  treaty.     As  the  day  for  lif:-  : 
the  veil  was  close  at  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  fell  ill,  and  L*^' 
again  political  benevolence  surmised  that  his  disoider  •^'* 
diplomatic.     An  entry  or  two  from  Phillimore's  jounul  ^- 
bring  him  before  us  as  he  was :  — 

Jan.  29.  —  Gladstone's  emaciation  in  the  past  fortnight  a!;:* 
me,  as  it  has,  I  find,  many  other  persons.     Feb,  5.  —  Gla  i^* 
seriously  ill ;  all  the  afternoon  in  Downing  Street ;  a  slicht  v^  "- 
gestion  of  the  lungs.     Great  treaty  and  financial  speech  put   ^ 

1  See  an  interesting  letter  to  Sir  W.  {leathcote  in  reply  to  other  cmico*. 

In  Appendix. 
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till  Thursday.  Was  to  have  been  to-morrow.  Gladstone  wished 
to  see  me,  but  I  would  only  stay  a  minute  by  his  bedside.  He 
looked  very  pale.  He  must  not  speak  for  ten  days,  or  Ferguson  jet.  61. 
(his  doctor)  said,  he  will  meet  Canning's  fate.  Feb.  6.  —  With 
Gladstone  in  the  evening.  He  is  still  in  bed,  but  visibly  better. 
Feb.  7.  —  With  Gladstone  a  long  time  in  the  morning.  Found  him 
much  better  though  still  in  bed.  Annoyed  at  the  publication  of  the 
new  treaty  with  France  in  the  Belgian  papers,  it  being  part  of  the 
scheme  of  his  finance  measure.  Feb.  8.  —  Gladstone  drove  out 
to-day;  bent  on  speaking  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Ferguson 
allows  him.  I  again  protested.  Feb.  9.  —  Saw  Gladstone ;  he  is 
better.  But  I  am  frightened  at  the  proposed  exertion  of  Friday. 
Feb,  10.  —  Saw  Gladstone  in  the  morning,  radiant  with  expected 
success,  and  again  sit  night  at  10  o'clock  in  Downing  Street  still 
more  radiant  with  triumph.  Spoke  for  three  hours  and  fifty 
minutes  without  suffering.  Thinks  that  the  House  will  accept 
all  that  is  material  in  his  finance  scheme.  Feb,  13.  —  Dined  with 
Gladstone ;  ordered  not  to  leave  the  house  this  week.  Feb.  2b,  — 
Called  on  the  Gladstones  at  breakfast  time.  Found  them  both 
exceedingly  happy  at  the  immense  majority  of  116  which  affirmed 
last  night  the  principle  of  his  grand  budget.^  His  hard  dry  cough 
distresses  me.  Gladstone  thinks  he  has  done  what  Pitt  would 
have  done  but  for  the  French  Revolution.  With  characteristic 
modesty  he  said,  *  I  am  a  dwarf  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant.' 

Mr.  Gladstone's  own  entries  are  these :  — 

Feb,  10,  '60.  —  Spoke  5-9  without  great  exhaustion ;  aided  by  a 
great  stock  of  eg^  and  wine.  Thank  God  !  Home  at  11.  This 
was  the  most  arduous  operation  I  have  ever  had  in  parliament. 
March  9.  —  Spoke  on  various  matters  in  the  Treaty  debate ;  voted 
in  282  :  56 ;  a  most  prosperous  ending  to  a  great  transaction  in 
which  I  heartily  thank  God  for  having  given  me  a  share.  March 
23.  —  A  long  day  of  16^  hours'  work. 

Of  the  speech  in  which  the  budget  was  presented  every- 
body agreed  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
triumphs  ever  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons.      The 

1  On  Mr.  Duncan's  resolution  enue  and  against  re-imposing  the 
against  adding  to  an  existing  defi-  income-tax  at  an  unnecessarily  high 
ciency  by  diminishing  ordinary  rev-    rate.     Moved  Feb.  21. 
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casual  delay  of  a  week  had  raised  expectation  still  higlier 
hints  dropped  by  friends  in  the  secret  had  added  to  i  - 
1860.  general  excitement;  and  as  was  truly  said  by  contemporar:-, 
suspense  that  would  have  been  fatal  to  mediocrity  actuil./ 
served  Mr.  Gladstone.  Even  the  censorious  critics  of  :L- 
leading  journal  found  in  the  largeness  and  variety  of  il- 
scheme  its  greatest  recommendation,  as  suggesting  an  ftct.*^- 
between  the  occasion,  the  man,  and  the  nieasui-e,  so  maiv  - 
lous  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  all  three  not  to  accept  il-^x 
Among  other  hearers  was  Lord  Brougham,  who  for  the  i*^' 
time  since  he  had  quitted  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  a  gen?n> 
tion  before,  came  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  f-.: 
hours  listened  intently  to  the  orator  who  had  now  acqi..> 
the  supremacy  that  was  oftce  his  own.  *The  speech/ ^i. 
Bulwer,  'will  remain  among  the  monuments  of  English  <:i* 
quence  as  long  as  the  language  lasts.'  Napoleon  heg:< 
Lord  Cowley  to  convey  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  l^r  *r- 
copy  of  his  budget  speech  he  had  sent  him,  which  be  siid  .- 
would  preserve  'as  a  precious  souvenir  of  a  man  who  hA>  n* 
thorough  esteem,  and  whose  eloquence  is  of  a  lofty  chara  »• 
commensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  his  views."  Pr!'.  - 
Albert  wrote  to  Stockmar  (March  17),  'Gladstone  is  n  ^ 
the  real  leader  of  the  House,  and  works  with  an  energr  i 
vigour  almost  incredible.'  ^ 

Almost   eveiy  section  of  the  trading   and   political  '-  "■ 
munity  looked   with  favour   upon  the   budget  as  a  wL 
though  it  was  true  that  each  section  touched  by  it  f 
fault  with   its   own   part.      Mr.    Gladstone   said   that  t'-  ' 
were  without  exception  free  traders,  but   not  free  tn '  > 
without  exception.     The  magnitude  and  comprehensive     * 
of  the  enterprise  seized  the  imagination  of  the  countrr. 
the    same   time    it    multiplied    sullen   or   unea<5y  int•^^-*' 
The  scheme  was  no  sooner  launched,  than  the  chancel  ■' 
the  exchequer  was  overwhelmed  by  deputations.    WW  ^  ■ 
couple  of  days  he  was  besieged  by  delegates  from  the  i^;** 
makers ;   distillers    came  down  upon  him ;   merchants  i.'j- "• 
ested   in   the   bonding    system,    wholesale    stationers,  1  ' 
manufacturers,   maltsters,   licensed    victuallers,  all  in  :-- 
1  Martin's  Life  of  Princ4  Contort,  v.  pp.  36,  87, 61. 
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thronged  his  ante-room.   He  was  now,  says  Greville  (Feb.  15),    chap. 
*  the  great  man  of  the  day ! '     The  reduction  of  duties  on  ^      '   j 
currants  created  lively  excitement  in  Greece,  and  Mr.  Glad-  j^^  5^ 
Btone  was  told  that    if  he  were  to.  appear  there  he  could 
divide   honours  with  Bacchus  and  Triptolemus,  the  latest 
benefactors  of  that  neighbourhood. 

Political  onlookers  with  whom  the  wish  was  not  alien  to 
their  thought,  soon  perceived  that  in  spite  of  admiration  for 
splendid  eloquence  and  incomparable  dexterity,  it  would 
not  be  all  sunshine  and  plain  sailing.  At  a  very  early 
moment  the  great  editor  of  the  TimeB  went  about  saying 
that  Gladstone  would  find  it  hard  work  to  get  his  budget 
through ;  if  Peel  with  a  majority  of  ninety  needed  it  all  to 
carry  his  budget,  what  would  happen  to  a  government 
that  could  but  command  a  majority  of  nine  ?  ^  Both  the 
commercial  treaty  and  the  finance  speedily  proved  to  have 
many  enemies.  Before  the  end  of  March  Phillimore  met 
a  parliamentary  friend  who  like  everybody  else  talked  of 
Gladstone,  and  confirmed  the  apprehension  that  the  whigs 
obeyed  and  trembled  and  were  frightened  to  death.  'We 
don't  know  where  he  is  leading  us,'  said  Hayter,  who  had 
been  whipper-in.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  Phillimore 
enters :  '  March  30.  —  Gladstone  has  taken  his  name  off  the 
Carlton,  which  I  regret.  It  is  a  marked  artd  significant  act  of 
entire  separation  from  the  whole  party  and  will  strengthen 
Disraeli's  hands.  The  whigs  hate  Gladstone.  The  moderate 
conservatives  and  the  radicals  incline  to  him.  The  old 
tories  hate  him.'  For  reasons  not  easy  to  trace,  a  general 
atmosphere  of  doubt  and  unpopularity  seemed  suddenly  to 
surround  his  name. 

The  fortunes  of  the  budget  have  been  succinctly  described 
by  its  author:  — 

They  were  chequered,  and  they  were  peculiar  in  this,  that  the 
first  blow  struck  was  delivered  by  one  of  the  best  among  its 
friends.  Lord  John  Russell,  keenly  alive  to  the  discredit  of  any 
tampering  as  in  former  years  with  the  question  of  the  franchise, 
insisted  on  introducing  his  Reform  bill  on  March  1,  when  the 

1  Greville,  iii.  ii.  p.  291. 
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treaty  and  the  financial   proposals  of   the  year,  numerous    and 
complex  as  they  were,  had  not  proceeded  beyond   their    early 
1860.      stages.     This  was  in  flat  violation  of  a  rule  of  Lord  Bacon's^  even 
more  weighty  now  than  in  his  time,  which  Sir  James  Graham  was 
fond  of  quoting :  *  Never  overlap  business.'    The  enemies  of  the 
treaty  were  thus  invited  to  obstruct  it  through  prolonged  debating 
on  reform,  and  the  enemies  of  reform  to  discharge  a  corresponding 
oflBlce  by  prolonged  debating   on  the  finance.     A  large  majority 
of  the  House  were  in  disguised  hostility  to  the  extension  of  the 
franchise.     The  discussions  on  it  were  at  once  protracted,  inter- 
mittent, and  languid.     No  division  was  taken  against  it.     It  was 
defeated  by  the  pure  vis  inertias  of  the  House  skilfully  applied : 
and  it  was  withdrawn  on  June  11.     But  it  had  done  its  work,  by 
delaying  the  tail  of  the  financial  measures  until  a  time  when  the 
marriage  effected  by  the  treaty  between  England  and  France  had 
outlived  its  parliamentary  honeymoon.   There  had  intervened  the 
Savoy  and  Nice  explosion ;  settlement  with  China  was  uncertain ; 
the  prospects  of  the  harvest  were  bad;    French  invasion  was 
apprehended  by  many  men  usually  rational.   The  Paper  Duty  bill, 
which  would  have  passed  the  Commons  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  only  escaped  defeat  on  May  8  by  a  majority 
of  nine.^ 

When  Lord  Jolfn  had  asked  the  cabinet  to  stop  the  budget 
in  order  to  fix  a  day  for  his  second  reading,  Mr.  Gladstone 
enters  in  an  autobiographic  memorandum  of  his  latest 
years  ^ :  — 

I  said  to  him, '  Lord  John,  I  will  go  down  on  my  knees  to  you, 
to  entreat  you  not  to  press  that  request.'  But  he  persevered;  and 
this  although  he  was  both  a  loyal  colleague  and  a  sincere  friend  to 
the  budget  and  to  the  French  treaty.  When  reform  was  at  last 
got  rid  of,  in  order  to  prosecute  finance  we  had  much  to  do, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  there  came  upon  us  the  news  of  hostilities 
in  China,  which  demanded  at  once  an  increase  of  outlay  .  .  . 
sufficient  to  destroy  my  accruing  balance,  and  thus  to  disor- 
ganise the  finance  of  the  year.     The  opposition  to  the  Paper  bill 

1  Eng.  Hist.  Bev.  April  1887,  p.  301.  The  majority  in  the  Lords  was  \m 
to  104.  «Aug.  31,  1897. 
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now  -assumed  most  formidable  dimensions.  .  .  .  During  a  long 
course  of  years  there  had  grown  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
practice  of  finally  disposing  of  the  several  parts  of  the  budget  each  j^^[  gj^ 
by  itself.  And  the  House  of  Lords  had  shown  so  much  self-con- 
trol in  confining  itself  to  criticism  on  matters  of  finance,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  no  degree  impaired. 
But  there  was  the  opportunity  of  mischief;  and  round  the  car- 
cass the  vultures  now  gathered  in  overwhelming  force.  It  at 
once  became  clear  that  the  Lords  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  single  presentation  of  financial 
bills,  and  would  prolong,  and  virtually  re-enact  a  tax,  which  the 
representatives  of  the  people  had  repealed. 

On  May  6  the  diary  reports :  '  Cabinet.  Lord  Palmerston 
spoke  I  hour  against  Paper  Duties  bill!  I  had  to  reply. 
Cabinet  against  him,  except  a  few,  Wood  and  Cardwell  in 
particular.  Three  wild  schemes  of  foreign  alliance  are  afloat! 
Our  old  men  (2)  are  unhappily  our  youngest.'  Palmerston 
not  only  spoke  against  the  bill,  as  he  bad  a  right  in  cabinet  to 
do,  but  actually  wrote  to  the  Queen  that  he  was  bound  in 
duty  to  say  that  if  the  Lords  threw  out  the  bill  —  the  bill  of 
his  own  cabinet  — '  they  would  perform  a  good  public  service.'  ^ 

Phillimore's  notes  show  that  the  intense  strain  was  telling 
on  his  hero's  physical  condition,  though  it  only  worked  his 
resolution  to  a  more  undaunted  pitch :  — 

May  9.  —  Found  Gladstone  in  good  spirits  in  spite  of  the  nar- 
row majority  on  the  paper  duty  last  night,  but  ill  with  a  cough. 
May  15.  -^  The  whigs  out  of  oflSce,  and  perhaps  in,  abusing  Glad- 
stone and  lauding  G.  Lewis.  I  had  much  conversation  with 
Walpole.  Told  me  he,  Henley,  and  those  who  went  with  them 
would  have  followed  Gladstone  if  he  had  not  joined  this  govern- 
ment, but  added  he  was  justified  in  doing  so.  May  18.  —  Glad- 
stone is  ill;  vexed  and  indignant  at  the  possible  and  probable 
conduct  of  the  peers  on  Monday.  Nothing  will  prevent  him  from 
denouncing  them  in  the  Commons,  if  they  throw  out  the  paper 
bill,  as  having  violated  in  substance  and  practically  the  constitu- 
tion.   Meanwhile  his  unpopularity  flows  on. 

1  Martin,  v.  p.  100. 
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IV 

The  rejection  of  the  bill  affecting  the  paper  dutybjiL* 
^g^Q      Lords  was  followed  by  proceedings  set  out  by  Mr.  Gladstoir 
in  one  of  his  political  memoranda,  dated  May  26,  I860:  — 

Though  I  seldom  have  time  to  note  the  hairbreadth  'scapes  >  * 
which  so  many  occur  in  these  strange  times  and  with  ourstrai-i'.- 
constructed  cabinet,  yet  I  must  put  down  a  few  words  ^. 
respect  to  the  great  question  now  depending  between  the  Lu:.- 
and  the  English  nation.  On  Sunday,  when  it  was  well  kuvv. 
that  the  Paper  Duties  bill  would  be  rejected,  I  received  from  Lcr. 
John  Russell  a  letter  which  enclosed  one  to  him  from  Lord  IV- 
merston.  Lord  Palmerston's  came  in  sum  to  this:  that  the  wp-  : 
the  Lords  would  not  be  a  party  vote,  that  as  to  the  thing  ^ou 
was  right,  that  we  could  not  help  ourselves,  that  we  shoald  sin:'; 
acquiesce,  and  no  minister  ought  to  resign.  Lord  John  b  *:  • 
reply  to  this,  stated  that  he  took  a  much  more  serious  view  of  -:  - 
question  and  gave  reasons.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  th- .:. 
he  did  not  agree  in  the  grounds  stated  by  Lord  Palmerst'-^t.  L' 
would  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  His  I-"* 
accordingly  ended  with  practical  acquiescence.  And  he  stat**-!  * 
me  his  concurrence  in  Lord  Palmerstou's  closing  proposition. 

Thereupon  I  wrote  an  immediate* reply.     We  met  in  catet^ ' 
consider  the  case.     Lord  Palmerston  started  on  the  line  h<?  i* 
marked  out.     I  think  he  proposed  to  use  some  meaningless  ^^-t-- 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  value  we  set  on  our  privT.-LC  ^ 
and  our  determination  to  defend  them  if  attacked,  by  wjt 
garniture  to  the  act  of  their  abandonment.     Upon  this  I  ?t.' 
my  opinions,  coming  to  the  point  that  this  proceeding  of  ' 
House  of  Lords  amounted  to  the  establishment  of  a  rev.-  : 
power  over  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  most  vital  fan* 
long  declared  exclusively  its  own,  and  to  a  divided  resj>oii<:*' 
in  fixing  the  revenue  and  charge  of  the  country  for  the  v 
besides  aggravating  circumstances  upon  which  it  was  nee<i>*^ ' 
dwell.     Li  this  proceeding  nothing  would  induce  me  to  acrii-"^ 
though  I  earnestly  desired  that  the  mildest  means  of  co:>* 
should  be  adopted.     This  was   strongly  backed  in  princiS- 
Lord  John;  who  thought  that  as  public  affairs  would  not  a'   * 
of  our  at  once  confining  ourselves  to  this  subject,  we  shoolu  a*' 
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t  up  the  first  thing  next  session,  and  send  up  a  new  bill. 
Practical,  as  well  as  other,  objections  were  taken  to  this  mode 
>f  proceeding,  and  opposition  was  continued  on  the  merits ;  Lord 
:^almerston  keen  and  persevering.  He  was  supported  by  the 
rhancellor,  Wood,  Granville  (in  substance),  Lewis,  and  Card- 
rell,  who  thought  nothing  could  be  done,  but  were  ready  to  join 
n  resigning  if  thought  fit.  Lord  John,  Gibson,  and  I  were  for 
iecided  action.  Argyll  leaned  the  same  way.  Newcastle  was 
"or  inquiry  to  end  in  a  declaratory  resolution.  Villiers  thought 
w)me  step  necessary.  Grey  argued  mildly,  inclined  I  think  to 
naction.  Herbert  advised  resignation,  opposed  any  other  course. 
Somerset  was  silent,  which  I  conceive  meant  inaction.  At  last 
Palmerston  gave  in,  and  adopted  with  but  middling  grace  the 
:>ropositiou  to  set  out  with  inquiries,  and  with  the  intention  to 
nake  as  little  of  the  matter  as  he  could. 

His  language  in  giving  notice,  on  Tuesday,  of  the  committee 
i^ent  near  the  verge  of  saying,  We  mean  nothing.  An  unsatis- 
factory impression  was  left  on  the  House.  Not  a  syllable  was 
>aid  in  recognition  of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  Lord  John 
dad  unfortunately  gone  away  to  the  foreign  office.  I  thought  I 
should  do  mischief  at  that  stage  by  appearing  to  catch  at  a  part 
in  the  transaction.  Yesterday  all  was  changed  by  the  dignified 
ieclaration  of  Lord  John.  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
^et  up,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  intended  to  keep  the 
matter  in  his  own  hands,  gave  way.  But  Lord  Palmerston  was 
uneasy  and  said,  ^  You  won't  pitch  it  into  the  Lords,'  and  other 
things  of  the  same  kind.  On  the  whole,  I  hope  that  in  this  grave 
tnatter  at  least  we  have  turned  the  corner. 

As  we  know,  even  the  fighting  party  in  the  cabinet  was 
forced  to  content  itself  for  the  moment  with  three  protesting 
resolutions.  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  both  spoke  in  parliament.  *The  tone  of  the 
two  remonstrances,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone  euphemistically, 
could  not  be  in  exact  accord;  but  by  careful  steering  on 
my  part,  and  I  presume  on  his,  all  occasion  of  scandal  was 
avoided.'     Not  altogether,  perhaps.     Phillimore  says:  — 

July  6.  — A  strange  and  memorable  debate.  Palmerston  moving 
resolution  condemnatory  of  the  Lords,  and  yet  speaking  in  defence 
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of  their  conduct.  Gladstone  most  earnestly  and  eloquently  con- 
demning them^  and  declaring  that  action  and  not  resolutions 
1860.  became  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  though  he  agreed  to  the 
language  and  spirit  of  the  resolutions,  if  action  were  proposed  lie 
would  support  the  proposal,  and  taunted  the  conservatives  nvith 
silently  abetting  *a  gigantic  innovation  on  the  constitution.' 
Loudly  and  tempestuously  cheered  by  the  radicals,  and  no  one 
else.  Yet  he  was  the  true  conservative  at  this  moment.  But  ought 
he  to  have  spoken  this  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  from 
the  treasury  bench,  after  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  had  spoken 
in  almost  totally  opposite  sense  ?  The  answer  may  be  that  it  was 
a  House  of  Commons,  and  not  a  goverument  question.  I  fear  he 
is  very  unwell,  and  I  greatly  fear  killing  himself.  17.  —  ^I  have 
lived,'  he  said,  speaking  of  the  debate  on  the  Lords  and  the  pap>er 
duty,  Ho  hear  a  radical  read  a  long  passage  from  Mr.  Burke  amid 
the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  the  so-called  conservatives.' 

The  struggle  still  went  on :  — 

July  20.  —  H.  of  C.  Lost  my  Savings  Bank  Monies  bill ;  my 
first  defeat  in  a  measure  of  finance  in  the  H.  of  C.  This  ought  to 
be  very  good  for  me ;  and  I  earnestly  wish  to  make  it  so. 

Aug,  6.  —  H.  of  C.  Spoke  1^  hour  on  the  Paper  duty;  a 
favourable  House.  Voted  in  266-233.  A  most  kind  and  indeed 
notable  reception  afterwards. 

Aug.  7.  —  This  was  a  day  of  congratulations  from  many  kind 
M.P.'s. 

The  occasion  of  the  notable  reception  was  the  moving 
of  his  resolutions  reducing  the  customs  duty  on  imported 
paper  to  the  level  of  the  excise  duty.  This  proceeding  was 
made  necessary  by  the  treaty,  and  was  taken  to  be,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  intended  that  it  should  be,  a  clear  indication  of 
further  determination  to  abolish  customs  duty  and  excise 
duty  alike.  The  first  resolution  was  carried  by  33,  and  when 
he  rose  to  move  the  second  the  cheering  from  the  liberal 
benches  kept  him  standing  for  four  or  five  minutes  —  cheer- 
ing intended  to  be  heard  the  whole  length  of  the  corridor 
that  led  to  another  place.^ 

1  Bright  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  true  course  for  Lord  John,  your- 
tbat  he  was  inclined  'to  think  that    self,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  and  for  any 
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The  great  result,  as  Greville  says  in  a  sentence  that  always  CHAP, 
amused  the  chief  person  concerned,  is  '  to  give  some  life  to  y  '  j 
half-dead,  broken-down,  and  tern  pest- tossed  Gladstone.'  jsn,  51. 
In  this  rather  tame  fashion  the  battle  ended  for  the 
session,  but  the  blaze  in  the  bosom  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  was  inextinguishable,  as  the  Lords  in  good 
time  found  out.  Their  rejection  of  the  Paper  Duties  bill 
must  have  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  propelling  him 
along  the  paths  of  liberalism.  The  same  proceeding  helped 
to  make  him  more  than  ever  the  centre  of  popular  hopes. 
He  had  taken  the  unpopular  side  in  resisting  the  inquiry 
into  the  miscarriages  of  the  Crimea,  in  pressing  peace  with 
Russia,  in  opposing  the  panic  on  papal  aggression,  on  the 
bill  for  divorce,  and  on  the  bill  against  church  rates ;  and  he 
represented  with  fidelity  the  constituency  that  was  least 
of  all  in  England  in  accord  with  the  prepossessions  of 
democracy.  Yet  this  made  no  difference  when  the  time 
came  to  seek  a  leader.  *  There  is  not,' Mr.  Bright  said,  in 
the  course  of  this  quarrel  with  the  Lords,  '  a  man  who 
labours  and  sweats  for  his  daily  bread,  there  is  not  a  woman 
living  in  a  cottage  who  strives  to  make  her  home  happy  for 
husband  and  children,  to  whom  the  words  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  have  not  brought  hope,  and  to  whom  his 
measures,  which  have  been  defended  with  an  eloquence  few 
can  equal  and  with  a  logic  none  can  contest,  have  not 
administered  consolation.' 

At  the  end  of  the  session  Phillimore  reports :  — 

Aug,  12.  —  Gladstone  is  physically  weak,  requires  rest,  air,  and 
generous  liviug.  He  discoursed  without  the  smallest  reserve  upon 
political  affairs,  the  feebleness  of  the  government,  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  absence  of  any  effective  head ;  Palmerston's  weakness 
in  the  cabinet,  and  his  low  standard  for  all  public  conduct.  He 
said  in  PeePs  cabinet,  a  cabinet  minister  if  he* had  a  measure  to 
bring  forward  consulted  Peel  and  then  the  cabinet.  Nobody 
thought  of  consulting  Palmerston  first,  but  brought  his  measure 
at  once  to  the  cabinet.     Gladstone  said  his  work  in  the  cabinet 

others  who  agreed  with  you,  was  to    great  a  sin  against  the  representative 
have  resigned  rather  than  continue  a    branch  of  our  constitution.' 
government  which  could  commit  so 
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had  been  so  constant  and  severe  that  his  work  in  the  House  .f 
Commons  was  refreshing  by  comparison.  I  never  heard  him  spv^i 
1860.  s^  strongly  of  the  timidity  and  vacillation  of  his  comrades.  I^t 
last  victory^  which  alone  preserved  the  government  from  droppii*^* 
to  pieces,  was  won  in  spite  of  them. 

V 

In  a  contemporary  memorandum  (May  80,  1860)  on  tU 
opinions  of  the  cabinet  at  this  date  Mr.  Gladstone  sti* 
out  the  principal  trains  of  business  with  which  he  and  ks 
colleagues  were  called  upon  to  deal.  It  is  a  lively  picture  •  i 
the  vast  and  diverse  interests  of  a  minister  disponed  Ij 
take  his  cabinet  duties  seriously.  It  is,  too,  a  curious  ch^n 
of  the  currents  and  cross-currents  of  the  time.  Here 
are  the  seven  heads  as  he  sets  them  down:  — 

(1)  The  Italian  question — Austrian  or  anti-Austrian;  (2)  Fur^ir- 
policy  in  general — leaning  towards  calm  and  peace,  or  bnL>qur'  — 
and  war;  (3)  Defences  and  expenditure — alarm  and  monev  cLu:  - 
on  the  one  side,  modest  and  timid  retrenchment  with  confiiieii^^ .- 
our  position  on  the  other ;  (4)  Finance,  as  adapted  to  the  cue  .: 
the  other  of  these  groups  of  ideas  and  feelings  respectivelj ; 
Reform — ultra-conservative  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other,  n-^  f^ ' 
of  the  working  class  and  the  belief  that  something  real  th    .- 
limited,  should  be  done  towards  their  enfranchisement;  (G\  <"  -  . 
matters  may  perhaps  be  also  mentioned,  though  there  has  be*-  ' 
collision  in  regard  to  them,  whatever  difference  there  may  be— *' - 
have  indeed  held  a  very  secondary  place  amidst  the  ru-if . 
constant  shocks  of  the  last  twelve  months ;  (7)  Lastly,  the  '-^ 
d'itat  on  the  paper  duties  draws  a  new  line  of  division. 

*In  the  many  passages  of  argument  and  opinion.'  M* 
Gladstone  adds,  *  the  only  person  from  whom  I  have  nr»  : 
to  my  recollection  differed  on  a  serious  matter  dnr  : 
this  anxious  twelvemonth  is  Milner  Gibson.'  The  rv,. 
will  find  elsewhere  the  enumeration  of  the  various  iv- 
in  this  complex  dramatic  piece.*  Some  of  the  ir  -■  | 
Italian  members  of  the  cabinet  were  also  the  n  '^' 
combative  in  foreign  policy,  the  most  martial  in  resj^a 

1  See  Appendix. 
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>f  defence,  the  most  stationary  in  finance*  In  the  matter 
3f  refoi-m,  some  who  were  liberal  as  to  the  franchise  were 
:onservative  as  to  redistribution.  In  matters  ecclesi-  jet^sI. 
istical,  those  who  like  Mr.  Gladstone  were  most  liberal 
iLsewhere,  were  (with  sympathy  from  Argyll)  ^most  con- 
jervative  and  church-like.' 

On  the  paper  duties  there  are,  I  think,  only  three  members  of 
.he  cabinet  who  have  a  strong  feeling  of  the  need  of  a  remedy  for 
iie  late  aggression  —  Lord  John  Russell,  Gibson,  W.  E.  G.  —  and 
Lord  John  Russell  leans  so  much  upon  Palmerston  in  regard  to 
loreign  affairs  that  he  is  weaker  in  other  subjects  when  opposed 
to  him,  than  might  be  desired.  With  us  in  feeling  are,  more 
it  less,  Newcastle,  Argyll,  Villiers.  On  the  other  side,  and-pretty 
lecidedly — first  and  foremost.  Lord  Palmerston;  after  him,  the 
Chancellor,  Granville,  Lewis,  Wood,  Cardwell,  Herbert.  It  is 
sasy  to  judge  what  an  odd  shifting  of  parts  takes  place  in  our 
discussions.  We  are  not  Mr.  Burke's  famous  mosaic,  but  we  are 
a  mosaic  in  solution,  that  is  to  say,  a  kaleidoscope.^  When  the 
instrument  turns,  the  separate  pieces  readjust  themselves,  and  all 
come  out  in  perfectly  novel  combinations.  Such  a  cabinet  ought 
Qot  to  be  acephalous. 

Before  he  had  been  a  year  and  a  half  in  office,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone wrote  to  Graham  (Nov.  27,  '60) :  *  We  live  in  anti- 
reforming  times.  All  improvements  have  to  be  urged  in 
apologetic,  almost  in  supplicatory  tones.  I  sometimes  reflect 
how  much  less  liberal  as  to  domestic  policy  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  is  this  government  than  was  Sir  Robert 
Peel's;  and  how  much  the  tone  of  ultra-toryism  prevails 
among  a  large  portion  of  the  liberal  party.'  *I  speak  a 
literal  truth,'  he  wrote  to  Cobden,  '  when  I  say  that  in  these 
days  it  is  more  difficult  to  save  a  shilling  than  to  spend  a 
million.'  'The  men,'  he  said,  *who  ought  to  have  been 
breasting  and  stemming  the  tide  have  become  captains 
geDeral  of  the  alarmists,'  and  he  deplored  Cobden's  refusal 

1  *  He  made  an  admmistration  so  tesseUated  pavement  without  cement 

cbeckered  and  speckled,  he  put  to-  ...  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious 

Kether  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch  and 

indented  and  whimsically  dovetailed,  unsure  to  stand  upon.'  —  Speech  on 

a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid,  such  a  American  Taxation, 
piece  of  divexsified  mosaio,  tnoh  a 
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of    office  when   the   Palmerston  govemment  was    formed. 
All  this  only  provoked  him  to  more  relentless  energj.    Well 
1860.     might  Prince  Albert  call  it  incredible. 

VI 

After  the  '  gigantic  innovation '  perpetrated  by  the  Lonk 
Mr.  Gladstone  read  to  the  cabinet  (June  30,  I860)  al 
elaborate  memorandum  on  the  paper  duty  and  the  taxi!..- 
powers  of  the  two  Houses.  He  dealt  fully  alike  with  ih- 
fiscal  and  the  constitutional  aspects  of  a  situation  fron 
which  he  was  ^certain  that  nothing  could  extricate  then 
with  credit,  except  the  united,  determined,  and  evri 
authoritative  action  of  the  government.'  He  wound  up  w::h 
a  broad  declaration  that,  to  any  who  knew  his  tenacity  ••:' 
purpose  when  once  roused,  made  it  certain  that  he  won!. 
never  acquiesce  in  the  pretensions  of  the  other  House.  T* 
fiscal  consideration,  he  concluded,  'is  nothing  compared  wi- 
the vital  importance  of  maintaining  the  exclusive  right-  f 
the  House  of  Commons  in  matter  of  supply.  There  is  hari; 
any  conceivable  interference  of  the  Lords  hereafter,  exct-r 
sending  down  a  tax  imposed  by  themselves,  which  wouii 
not  be  covered  by  this  precedent.  It  may  be  said  tber  ar- 
wise  and  will  not  do  it.  Assuming  that  they  will  be  wi-*. 
yet  I  for  one  am  not  willing  that  the  House  of  Comm-'-* 
should  hold  on  sufferance  in  the  nineteenth  century  wh^:  .: 
won  in  the  seventeenth  and  confirmed  and  enlarged  in  tL' 
eighteenth.' 

The  intervening  months  did  not  relax  this  valiant  Ani 
patriotic  resolution.  He  wrote  down  a  short  version  of  the 
story  in  the  last  year  of  his  life:  — 

The  hostilities  in  China  reached  a  rather  early  terminar.-i. 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1861  it  appeared  a!ir'>~: 
certain  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  for  1861-2  such  as  I  tho-jr'it 
would  make  it  possible  again  to  operate  on  the  paper  dun*N 
Unfortunately y  the  income  tax  was  at  so  high  a  rate  that  we  ccc  : 
not  reasonably  hope  to  carry  paper  duty  repeal  without  takinf  « 
penny  off  the  tax.  The  double  plan  strained  the  probaUe  dims? 
afforded  by  the  budget.  In  this  dilemma  I  received  most  Tal':ab ' 
aid  from  the  shrewd  ingenuity  of  Milner  Gibson,  who  said :  W^J 
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not  fix  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  at  a  later  date  than  had  been  CHAP, 
intended,  say  on  the  10th  of  October,  which  will  reduce  the  loss  for  ^  '  j 
the  year  ?  I  gladly  adopted  the  proposition,  and  propose^  a  j^x.  61. 
budget  reducing  the  income  tax  by  one  penny,  and  repealing  the 
paper  duties  from  October  10,  1861.  With  this  was  combined 
what  was  more  essential  than  either  —  the  adoption  of  a  new 
practice  with  respect  to  finance,  which  would  combine  all  the 
financial  measures  of  the  year  in  a  single  bill.  We  had  separate 
discussions  in  the  cabinet  on  the  constitutional  proposal  [the 
single  bill].  It  was  not  extensively  resisted  there,  though  quietly 
a  good  deal  misliked.  I  rather  think  the  chancellor,  Campbell, 
took  strong  objection  to  it ;  and  I  well  remember  that  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  gave  valuable  and  telling  aid.  So  it  was  adopted. 
The  budget  was  the  subject  of  a  fierce  discussion,  in  which  Lord 
Palmerston  appeared  to  me  to  lose  his  temper  for  the  first  and  only 
time.  The  plan,  however,  to  my  great  delight,  was  adopted.  It 
was  followed  by  a  strange  and  painful  incident.  I  received  with 
astonishment  from  Lord  Palmerston,  immediately  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  budget,  a  distinct  notice  that  he  should  not  consider  it 
a  cabinet  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  known 
that  the  opposition  and  the  paper  makers  would  use  every  effort  to 
destroy  the  plan.  I  wrote  an  uncontroversial  reply  (with  some 
self-repression)  and  showed  it  to  Granville,  who  warmly  approved, 
and  was  silent  on  the  letter  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  battle  in 
parliament  was  hard,  but  was  as  nothing  to  the  internal  fighting ; 
and  we  won  it.  We  likewise  succeeded  in  the  plan  of  uniting 
the  financial  proposals  in  one  bill.  To  this  Spencer  Walpole  gave 
honourable  support ;  and  it  became  a  standing  rule.  The  House 
of  Lords,  for  its  misconduct,  was  deservedly  extinguished,  in  effect, 
as  to  all  matters  of  finance. 

Of  the  *  internal  fighting'  we  have  a  glimpse  in  the 
diary :  — 

A^prU  10,  '61.  —  Saw  Lord  Palmerston  and  explained  to  him  my 
plans,  which  did  not  meet  his  views.  A  laborious  and  anxious 
day.  11.  —  Cabinet.  Explained  my  case  1-3.  Chaos!  12. — 
Cabinet  1-3.  Very  stiff.  We  *  broke  up'  in  one  sense  and  all  but 
in  another.  13. — Cabinet  3|-6.  My  plan  as  now  framed  was 
accepted,  Lord  Palmerston  yielding  gracefully  ;  Stanley  of  Alder- 
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ley  almost  the  ouly  kicker.    The  plan  of  one  bill  was  icopp>i 
after  fighting.     15. — H.   of  C,  financial  statement  for  th^r 
1861.     ^ou^«     '^^^  figures  rather  made  my  head  ache.     It  was  the  ^• 
charge  of  a  long  pent-up  excitement.    May  13. — Lord  J.  E.  v^. 
sustained  me  most  handsomely  in  debate.     Lord  P.  after  hei.—: 
Graham  amended  his  speech,  but  said  we  must  not  use  sbt  «  r  > 
tending  to  make  this  a  vote  of  confidence.     30.  —  fi.  of  C.  >;  ^ 
one  hour  on  omission  of  clause  iv.  [that  repealing  the  paper  u.\ 
and  voted  in  296-281.     One  of  the  greatest  nights  in  the  «L 
of  my  recollection.    June  1.  —  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  subs; . ' : 
excitement.     To-day  is  the  same.    Habit  enables  me  to  «i/ 
exciting  thought,  but  not  the  subtler  nervous  action  which  c'-: 
comes  with  a  crisis.    7.  —  To-day's  debate  in  the  H«  of  L  vii  • 
great  event  for  me. 

The  abiding  feature  of  constitutional  interest  in  the  bcdf^* 
of  1861  was  this  inclusion  of  the  various  financial  proposii^ .'- 
a  single  bill,  so  that  the  Lords  must  either  accept  the  wL 
of  them,  or  try  the  impossible  performance  of  rejecting  t  • 
whole  of  them.    This  was  the  affirmation  in  practical  slu[< 
the  resolution   of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  pr«^.  -* 
year,  that  it  possessed  in  its  own  hands  the  power  to  n   - 
and  impose  taxes,  and  that  the  right  to  frame  bilU  of  su:, 
in  its  own  measure,  manner,  time,  and  matter,  is  a  right : 
kept  inviolable.     Until  now  the  practice  had  been  to  m^k:  ' 
dififerent  taxes  the  subject  of  as  many  different  bills  *• 
placing  it  in  the  power  of  the  Lords  to  reject  a  given  tax 
without  throwing  the  financial  machinery  wholly  out  of  .^  ' 
By  including  all  the  taxes  in  a  single  finance  bill  the  {* ' 
of  the  Lords  to  override  the  other  House  was  effett:. 
arrested. 

In  language  of  that  time,  he  had  carried  every  sti:  * 
free-trade  canvas  in  the  teeth  of  a  tempest  that  roigli  ' ' 
made  the  boldest  financial  pilot  shorten  sail.  Many  evr! 
his  friends  were  sorry  that  he  did  not  reduce  the  war  i 
on  tea  and  sugar,  instead  of  releasing  paper  from  it$  H.'^ 
excise.  Neither  friends  nor  foes  daunted  him.  He  p»v«=^ 
his  soul  in  patience  until  the  hour  struck,  and  then 
forth  in  full  panoply.      Enthusiastic  journalists  with  tb^  e^ 
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of  a  poetic  pen  told  their  millions  of  readers  how,  after  weeks 
of  malign  prophecy,  that  the  great  trickster  in  Downing 
Street  would  be  proved  to  have  beggared  the  exchequer,  that  je^T  52. 
years  of  gloom  and  insolvency  awaited  us,  suddenly,  the 
moment  the  magician  chose  to  draw  aside  the  veil,  th^. 
darkness  rolled  away ;  he  had  fluttered  out  of  sight  the  whole 
race  of  sombre  Volscians ;  and  where  the  gazers  dreaded  to 
see  a  gulf  they  beheld  a  golden  monument  of  glorious 
finance;  like  the  traveller  in  the  Arabian  fable  who  was 
pursued  in  the  Valley  of  Shadows  by  unearthly  impreca- 
tions, he  never  glanced  to  right  or  left  until  he  could  disperse 
the  shadows  by  a  single  stroke.  *  He  is,'  says  another 
OQlooker,  'in  his  ministerial  capacity,  probably  the  best 
abused  and  the  best  hated  man  in  the  House ;  nevertheless 
the  House  is  honestly  proud  of  him,  and  even  the  country 
party  feels  a  glow  of  pride  in  exhibiting  to  the  diplomatic 
gallery  such  a  transcendent  mouthpiece  of  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers.  The  audacious  shrewdness  of  Lancashire 
married  to  the  polished  grace  of  Oxford  is  a  felicitous  union 
of  the  strength  and  culture  of  liberal  and  conservative 
England ;  and  no  party  in  the  House,  whatever  may  be  its 
likings  or  antipathies,  can  sit  under  the  spell  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's rounded  and  shining  eloquence  without  a  conviction 
that  the  man  who  can  talk  '^  shop ''  like  a  tenth  Muse  is,  after 
all,  a  true  representative  man  of  the  market  of  the  world.' 

In  describing  the  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  a 
little  after  this,^  he  used  glowing  words.  'Never  was  there 
a  measure  so  conservative  as  that  which  called  into  vivid, 
energetic,  permanent,  and  successful  action  the  cheap  press 
of  this  country.'  It  was  also  a  common  radical  opinion  of 
that  hour  that  if  the  most  numerous  classes  acquired  the 
franchise  as  well  as  cheap  newspapers,  the  reign  of  peace 
would  thenceforth  be  unbroken.  In  a  people  of  bold  and 
martial  temper  such  as  are  the  people  of  our  island,  this 
proved  to  be  a  miscalculation.  Meanwhile  there  is  little 
<l(uibt  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  share  in  thus  fostering  the  growth 
of  the  cheap  press  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  rapid  rise  in 
popularity. 

1  At  Manchester,  Oct  14,  1864. 
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CHAPTER  ni 

BATTLE    FOR    ECOKOH7 

Thb  session  of  1800,  with  its  complement  in  the  principal  part  of 
1861,  was,  I  think,  the  most  trying  jNurt  of  my  whole  political  life. 
—  Gladstone  (1807). 

In  reading  history,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  belieTe  that  the  duef 
end  of  government  in  promoting  internal  quiet  has  been  to  aocomii- 
late  greater  resources  for  foreign  hostilities.  —  Chakkixg. 

All  this  time  the  battle  for  thrifty  husbandry  went  on,ac: 
the  bark  of  the  watch-dog  at  the  exchequer  sounded  a  h^^Arv 
refrain.  '  We  need  not  maunder  in  ante-chambers,'  as  Mr 
Disraeli  put  it,  'to  discover  differences  in  the  cabinet,  wl.c. 
we  have  a  patriotic  prime  minister  appealing  to  the  spirit  * 
the  country  ;  and  when  at  the  same  time  we  find  his  chant-.- 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  the  wap  a:  i 
means  by  which  those  exertions  are  to  be  supported,  propotsiL; 
votes  with  innuendo,  and  recommending  expenditure  in  i 
whispered  invective.' 

Severer  than  any  battle  in  parliament  is  a  long  fitmg;:.' 
inside  a  cabinet.      Opponents  contend  at  closer  quarters,  ti  •- 
weapons  are  shorter,  it  is  easier  to   make   mischief.      M- 
Gladstone  was  the  least  quarrelsome  of  the  human  race:  :* 
was  no  wrestler  intent  only  on  being  a  winner  in  Olrm:-: 
games  ;  nor  was  he  one  of  those  who  need  an  adverearr  : 
bring  out  all  their  strength.      But  in  a  cause  that  be  hi  ■ 
at  heart    he   was    untiring,   unfaltering,  and    indomitabir 
Parallel  with  his  contention  about  budget  and  treaty  in  1*^ 
was  persistent  contention  for  economy.    The  financial  cri>^ 
went  on  with  the  fortifications  crisis.     The  battle  was  ince>- 
sant.      He    had    not    been   many   months   in  office  heft  rv 

42 
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hose  deep  differences  came  prominently  forward  in  temper-    chap. 
roent,  tradition,  views  of  national  policy,  that  continued  to  y       '  j 
lake  themselves  felt  between  himself  and  Lord  Palmerston   j^^  51, 
0  long  as  the  government  endured.      Perhaps  I  should  put 
t  more  widely,  and  say  between  himself  and  that  vast  body 
f  excited  opinion  in  the  country,  of  which  Lord  Palmerston 
iras  the  cheerful  mouthpiece.     The  struggle  soon  began. 

Sidney  Herbert,  then  at  the  war  office,  after  circulating  a 
aemorandum,  wrote  privately  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (Nov.  23, 
859^  that  he  was  convinced  that  a  great  calamity  was  im- 
)ending  in  the  shape  of  a  war  provoked  by  France.  Officers 
rho  had  visited  that  country  told  him  that  all  thinking  men 
Q  France  were  against  war  with  England,  all  noisy  men  for 
t,  the  army  for  it,  and  above  all,  the  government  for  it.  In- 
pired  pamphlets  were  scattered  broadcast.  Everything  was 
letermined  except  time  and  occasion.  The  general  expeo- 
ation  was  for  next  summer.  French  tradesmen  at  St.  Malo 
rere  sending  in  their  bills  to  the  English,  thinking  war  com- 
ng.  *  We  have  to  do  with  a  godless  people  who  look  on  war 
IS  a  game  open  to  all  without  responsibility  or  sin ;  and  there 
s  a  man  at  the  head  of  them  who  combines  the  qualities  of  a 
)[ambler  and  a  fatalist.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  two  letters,  one  of  them  (Nov.  27) 
)f  the  stamp  usual  from  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  criti- 
cising a  swollen  estimate,  with  controversial  doubts,  pungent 
interrogatories,  caustic  asides,  hints  for  saving  here  and  par- 
ing there.  On  the  following  day  he  fired  what  he  called  his 
second  barrel,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  which  states  with  ad- 
mirable force  and  fulness  the  sceptic's  case  against  the  scare. 
This  time  it  was  no  ordinary  exchequer  wrestle.  He  com- 
bats the  inference  of  an  English  from  an  Italian  war,  by 
the  historic  reminder  that  a  struggle  between  France  and 
Austria  for  supremacy  or  influence  in  Italy  had  been  going 
on  for  four  whoje  centuries,  so  that  its  renewal  was  nothing 
strange.  If  France,  now  unable  to  secure  our  co-operation, 
still  thought  the  Italian  danger  grave  enough  to  warrant 
single-handed  intervention,  how  does  that  support  the  in- 
ference that  she  must  certainly  be  ready  to  invade  Eng- 
land next?    He  ridicules  the  conclusion  that  the  invasion 
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was  at  our  doors,  from  such  contested  allegations  is  tlu: 
the  Ch&lons  fanners  refused  the  loan  of  horses  from  n- 
iseo.  government,  because  they  would  soon  be  wanted  back  ag&n 
for  the  approaching  war  with  England.  What  extnordintn 
farmers  to  refuse  the  loan  of  horses  for  their  ploaghingaii 
seed  time,  because  they  might  be  reclaimed  for  purposes  •: 
war  before  winter  1  Then  why  could  we  not  see  a  siar. 
copy  of  the  incendiary  and  anti-English  pamphlets,  mi  : 
be  disseminated  broadcast  among  the  troops?  What  was  Ux 
value  of  all  this  contested  and  unsifted  statement?  WL 
if  he  were  bent  on  a  rupture,  did  the  Emperor  not  stir  ai  ii< 
moment  of  the  great  Mutiny,  when  every  available  man  t-* 
had  was  sent  to  India,  and  when  he  had  what  might  bv.* 
passed  for  a  plausible  excuse  in  the  Orsini  conspincj. 'i- > 
in  the  deliberate  and  pointed  refusal  of  parliament  to  (W- 
with  it?  With  emphasis,  he  insists  that  we  have  no  adeqa^v 
idea  of  the  predisposing  power  which  an  immense  series  ■ 
measures  of  preparation  for  war  on  our  own  part,  have  : 
actually  begetting  war.  They  familiarise  ideas  which  wL 
familiar  lose  their  horror,  and  they  light  an  inward  flame  ■* 
excitement  of  which,  when  it  is  habitually  fed,  we  lose  t 
consciousness. 

This  application  of  cool  and  reasoned  common  seose  * 
actual  probabilities  seldom  avails  against  imaginations  -ri- 
cited  by  random  possibilities  ;  and  he  made  little  way.    L^r- 
Palmerston  advanced  into  the  field,  in  high  anxiety  that  i 
cabinet  should   promptly  adopt   Herbert's  proposal.*    Tb 
soon  came  to  a  smart  encounter,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  whto ' 
the  prime  minister  (Feb.  7,  1860) :  '  There  are,  I  fear,  i 
most  serious  differences  among  us  with  respect  to  a  loan  : ' 
fortifications.  .  .  .     My  mind  is  made  up,  and  to  prx:»^ 
any  loan  for  fortifications  would  be,  on  my  part  viih  * 
views  I  entertain,  a  betrayal  of  my  public  duty.'    A  vig^r : 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Herbert  z' 
military  charges  followed,  and  the  tension  seemed  likelj  • 
snap  the  cord. 

If   I  may  judge   from  the   minutes  of  the  mcmbew  " 
the  cabinet  on   the  papers  circulated,  moet  of  them  st^«^ 
1  For  his  letter  to  Mr.  (Hadstone,  Dee.  16,  I8e9»  see  Ashley,  tt.  pi  $7^ 
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irith  their  chief,  and  not  one  of  them,  not  even  Milner 
liibson  nor  Villiers,  was  ready  to  proceed  onward  from  a 
4ort  of  general  leaning  towards  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  to  j^^ ^i 
the  further  stage  of  making  a  strong  stand-up  fight  for  it. 
fbe  controversy  between  him  and  his  colleagues  still  raged 
it  red  heat  over  the  whole  ground  of  militaiy  estimates,  the 
baudling  of  the  militia,  and  the  construction  of  fortifications. 
Fie  wrote  memorandum  upon  memorandum  with  untiring 
.^Dergy,  pressing  the  cabinet  with  the  enormous  rate  in  the 
Jicrease  of  charge;  with  the  slight  grounds  on  which 
increase  of  chai'ge  was  now  ordinarily  pioposed  and  enter- 
tained; and,  most  of  all,  with  the  absence  of  all  attempt 
to  compensate  for  new  and  necessary  expenditqre  by 
retrenchment  in  quarters  where  the  scale  of  outlay  had 
iither  always  been,  or  ha4  become  unnecessaiy.  He  was 
too  sound  a  master  of  the  conditions  of  public  business 
to  pretend  to  take  away  from  the  ministers  at  the  head 
}{  the  g^at  departments  of  expendit^ure  their  duty  of 
levising  plans  of  reduction,  but  he  boldly  urged  the 
reconsideration  of  such  large  genei*al  items  of  charge  as 
the  military  expenditure  in  the  colonies,  then  standing  at 
m  annual  burden  of  over  two  millions  on  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  He  was  keen  from  the  lessons  of  experience, 
to  expose  the  ever  indestructible  fallacy  that  mighty  armar 
(Dents  make  for  peace. 

Still  the  cabinet  was  not  moved,  and  in  Palmerston  he 
found  a  will  and  purpose  as  tenacious  as  his  own.  *The 
interview  with  Lord  Palmerston  came  off  to-day,'  he  writes 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (June  6,  1860).  'Nothing  could  be 
more  kind  and  frank  than  his  manner.  The  matter  was 
Si^t  to  warn  me  of  the  evils  and  hazards  attending,  for  me, 
the  operation  of  resigning.  Secondly,  to  express  his  own 
strong  sense  of  the  obligation  to  persevere.  Both  of  these  I 
told  him  I  could  fully  understand.  He  said  he  had  had  two 
[jreat  objects  always  before  him  in  life  —  one  the  suppression 
of  the  fidave  trade,  the  other  to  put  England  in  a  state  of 
defence.  In  short,  it  appears  that  he  now  sees,  as  he 
considers,  the  opporturuty  of  attaining  a  long  cherished 
object;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  repel  any 
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proposal  which  should  defraud  him  of  a  glory,  in  and  ry 
absolving  him  from  a  duty.  ...  I  am  now  sure  ihu 
I860.  Lord  Palmerston  entertained  this  purpose  when  he  form-: 
the  government;  but  had  I  been  in  the  slightest  dt<rr^ 
aware  of  it,  I  should  certainly,  but  very  reluctantly,  bw 
abstained  from  joining  it,  and  helped,  as  I  could,  fr  :: 
another  bench  its  Italian  purposes.  Still,  I  am  far  iii*!" 
from  regretting  to  have  joined  it,  which  is  quite  an<>:lhr 
matter.' 

Now  labouring  hard  in  Paris  month  after  month  at  the  tani 
Cobden  plied  Mr.  Gladstone  with  exhortations  to  challcn^v 
the  alarmists  on  the  facts;  to  compare  the  outlay  by  Fran- 
for  a  dozen  years  past  on  docks,  fortifications,  arsenals, «.; 
the  corresponding  outlay  by  England  ;  to  show  that  oar  st^- 
navy,  building  and  afloat,  to  say  nothing  of  our  vast  n.-  - 
cantile  marine,  was  at  least  double  the  strength  of  Frai.-*:* 
and  above  all,  to  make  his  colleagues  consider  whether  :h- 
French-  Emperor  hjid  not,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  m*  - 
the  friendship  of  England,  from  the  first,  the  hinge  of  *-» 
whole  policy.     Cobden,  as  always,  knew  thoroughly  and  . 
detail  what  he  was  talking  about,  for  he  had  sat  for  tL^- 
successive  sessions  on  a  select  committee  upon  army,  nir. 
and  ordnance   expenditure.      In   another  letter  he  tur: 
pereonally  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself:    *  Unconsciously." -- 
says,   'you  have  administered  to  the  support  of  a  sy?:-" 
which  has    no  better  foundation  than  a  gigantic  delu^  • 
(June  11,  1860).     'You  say  unconsciously,'  Mr.  Glai'^: 
replies  (June  13),  'I  am  afraid  that  in  one  respect  tli?  * 
too    favourable    a    description.     I    have   consciously.  »-*  • 
member  of  parliament   and  as  a   member  of  the  goTtf^- 
ment,  concurred  in  measures  that  provide  for  an  expendi- 
ture beyond  what  were   it  in  my  power  I  would  fii.  .  • 
But  I  suppose  that  the  duty  of  choosing  the  lesser  e^ 
binds   me;    the   difficulty   is   to    determine    what    the  /<f 
evil  i«.' 

My  story  grows  long,  and  it  ends  as  such  stories  in  <-* 
politics  usually  end.  A  compromise  was  arranged  on  '-- 
initiative  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  keeping  clear,  as  Mr 
Gladstone  supposed,  of  the  fortification  scheme  as  a  vk.-.t. 
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and  not  pledging  future  years. ^  'Never  at  any  time  in  my 
life,'  Mr.  Gladstone  told  Graham,  'have  I  had  such  a  sense 
of  mental  and  moral  exhaustion.'  The  strain  was  not  ended  ^7^ 
by  the  compromise,  for  in  moving  the  resolution  for  a  vote 
t)f  two  millions  for  fortifications  (July  23),  Lord  Palmerston 
not  only  declared  that  he  held  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  cany  the  whole  scheme  into  effect — the  very  proposition 
which  the  compromise  put  aside  —  but  defended  it  by  a  series 
of  stringent  criticisms  particularly  fitted  to  offend  and  irritate 
I'rance.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  present,^  but  he  felt  strongly 
that  he  had  good  grounds  of  complaint,  and  that  faith 
had  not  been  strictly  kept.  'Much  dismayed,'  he  wrote 
ill  his  diary  (July  24),  'at  the  terms  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
resolution.'  It  was  now,  however,  too  late  to  draw  back-'* 
Mr.  Bright  made  a  weighty  and  masterly  attack  (Aug.  2), 
liinting  plainly  that  the  thing  was  '  a  compromise  to  enable 
the  government  to  avoid  the  rock,  or  get  over  the  quitk- 
sand,  which  this  question  has  interjected  into  their  midst,* 
and  quoting  with  excellent  effect  a  pregnant  pstesage  from 
Peel :  '  If  you  adopt  the  opinion  of  military  men,  naturally 
atnxious  for  the  complete  security  of  every  available  point ; 
naturally  anxious  to  throw  upon  you  the  whole  responsi- 
bility for  the  loss  in  tlie  event  of  war  suddenly  breaking 
out  of  some  of  our  valuable  possessions, — you  would  ovtr- 
whelm  this  country  with  taxes  in  time  of  peace.'  But  tliis 
was  a  Palmerstonian  parliament.     The  year  before,  a  remark- 

^  See   Appendix.     *  This   account/  The  Gladstones  then  went  to  Clivedt'ii 

Mr.  Gladstone  writes,  *  contains  prob-  and  he  purposely  did  not  return  till 

ably  the  only  reply  I  shall  ever  make  late,  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday  m*i\iU 

i) an  account  given  or  printed  by  Sir  in  order  that  Palmerston  might  ni  uku 

Theodore  Martin  in  his  Life  of  the  his  speech  as  he  pleased.    I  doubt  ihv 

Prince  Consort^  which  is  most  iujuri-  policy  of  his  absence.     It  of  ciuirst* 

r>as  to  me  without  a  shadow  of  foun-  excited  much  remark,  and  does  not.  in 

iation:   owing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  any  way  protect  Gladstone.    M.  (nh- 

ilefpctive  acquaintance  with  the  sub-  son   was   also    absent.'  —  Phillhtinrf' 

\fct:    The  passage  is  in  vol.  v.  p.  148.  Diary.   July  23.     In   his  diary    Mr, 

I>^rd  Palmerston's  words  to  the  Queen  Gladstone  records  :  *  July  21.  —  Cabi- 

about  Mr.  Gladstone  are  a  curiously  net  3^-6}.    I  left  it  that  the  discuss iim 

unedifying  specimen  of  loyalty  to  a  might  be  free  and  went  to  Staffoni 

coUeaifue.  House  and  Sydenham.     There  I  saw, 

2  •  It   appears    that    he  wrote    his  later,   Argyll  and    S.    Herbert,  wlio 

final   opinion   on   the  subject  to  the  seemed  to  bring  good  news.    At  ui^'l^t 

cabinet  on   Saturday,   left    them   to  we  went  off  to  Cliveden.' 
deliberate,  and  went  to  the  Crystal        ^  For  an  interesting  letter  on  all 

Palace.     The  Duke  of  Argyll  joined  this    to    the    Duke    of    Argyll,    see 

him  there  and  said  it  was  all  right.  Appendix. 
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able  debate  (July  21,  1859)  had  promised  better  things. 
Disraeli  had  opened  it  with  emphatic  declarations:  ^Thert 
is  uo  country,'  he  said,  Hhat  can  go  on  raising  fieventj 
millions  in  time  of  peace  with  impunity.  England  cannot, 
and  if  England  cannot,  no  country  can/  Bright  foUovni 
with  the  assurance  that  Cobden  and  he  might  now  consider 
Mr.  Disraeli  a  convert  to  their  views.  Lord  John  Ra$^.. 
came  next,  agreeing  with  Bright;  and  even  Pahnenton 
himself  was  constrained  to  make  a  peace  speech. 

II 

In  May  1861  Mr.  Gladstone  notes  'a  day  of  over  fourtec 
hours :  thank  God  for  the  strength.'  The  atmosphere  aroan: 
him  would  have  depressed  a  weaker  man.  ^  At  BrooksV  sij* 
Phillimore,  '  they  hate  Gladstone  worse  than  at  the  CadtvC. 
In  the  summer  the  strife  upon  expenditure  was  renevK 
Eventually  Mr.  Gladstone  was  able  to  write  to  Graham  frc 
the  cabinet  room  (July  20,  1861)  that  Castor  and  Pullu 
appeared  aloft  at  the  right  moment,  and  the  clouds  Lii 
disappeared.  In  a  letter  to  his  close  friend.  Sir  Walur 
James,  in  1871  Mr.  Gladstone  says :  *  The  storm  of  criiicisi 
and  rebuke  does  not  surprise  nor  discourage  me.  Doabtlt^^ 
much  must  be  just;  and  what  is  not,  is  what  we  call  1: 
logic  an  ^^  inseparable  accident "  of  politics.  Time  ami  :^ 
flection  will,  please  God,  enable  us  to  distinguish  betv-r^' 
them.  For  ray  own  part  I  never  was  so  abused  as  in  b  ' 
but  it  was  one  of  the  most  useful  or  least  useless  yeai^ 
my  life.'  The  battle  was  as  severe  in  1861  as  it  had  S.  " 
the  year  before.  In  the  middle  of  the  session  (Mar  .' 
Phillimore  reports:  'Found  Gladstone  in  good  spirits;  > 
spoke  with  real  greatness  of  mind  of  the  attacks  made  • 
him.' 

The  next  year  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to  express  *r 
concern  at  something  that  he  came  upon  in  a  rail?- 
journey.  'I  read  with  much  interest,'  he  wrote  to  * 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (April  29, 1862),  *  your  able .' 
eloquent  speeches  at  Manchester,  but  I  wish  to  submit  t 
you  some  observations  upon  the  financial  part  of  the  s^'"* ' 
speech.'     He  did  not  agree  with   Mr.  Gladstone  that  '^- 
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lation  had  forced  the  cabinet  and  parliament  into  high  CHAP, 
xpenditore,  but  if  it  were  so,  he  regarded  it  not  as  matter  ^  '  j 
i  repi*oach,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  nation's  superior  sagacity,  jf^^^  53^ 
*anic  there  had  been  none;  governors  and  governed  liad 
or  a  long  time  been  blind  and  apathetic ;  then  they  awoke. 
There  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  a  people  who^ 
ay  what  they  may,  hate  us  and  would  make  any  sacrifice 
0  humiliate  us,  and  they  had  now  at  their  head  an  able^ 
ctive,  wary,  council-keeping,  but  ever-planning  sovereign 
Napoleon  in.].  'Have  the  parliament  and  the  nation  been 
vrong,  and  have  Bright  and  Cobden  and  yourself  been  right  ? ' 
^U  this  being  so,  he  could  not  but  regret  that  Mr.  Glad- 
tone  should  by  speeches  in  and  out  of  parliament  invite 
igitation  to  force  the  government  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
0  retrace  its  steps  taken  deliberately  and  with  full  sense  of 
-esponsibility.^  To  Palmerston's  eight  quarto  pages,  written 
Q  one  of  the  finest  hands  of  the  time,  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
n  twelve. 

In  all  good  humour,  he  said,  I  prefer  not  being  classed  with  Mr. 
Bright,  or  even  Mr.  Cobden ;  first,  because  I  do  not  know  their 
)pinions  with  any  precision;  and  secondly,  because  as  far  as  I  do 
inow  or  can  grasp  them,  they  seem  to  contemplate  fundamental 
•hauges  in  taxation  which  I  disapprove  in  principle,  and  believe 
ilso  to  be  unattainable  in  practice,  and  reductions  of  establish- 
nient  and  expenditure  for  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  be  respoiisi- 
I'le.  ...  I  think  it  a  mean  and  guilty  course  to  hold  out  vagiie 
md  indefinite  promises  of  vast  retrenchment,  but  I  think  it  ^vill 
t>e  a  healthful  day,  both  for  the  country  and  for  the  party  ca  er 
wliich  you  so  ably  preside,  when  the  word  retrenchment,  of  course 
vrith  a  due  regard  to  altered  circumstances,  shall  again  take  its 
[)lace  among  their  battle  cries. 

A  spirited  correspondence  followed,  for  Lord  Palmerston 
knew  his  business,  and  had  abundant  faculty  of  application  \ 
while  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  his  part,  was  too  much  in  earnest  to 
forego  rejoinder  and  even  surrejoinder.  '  No  claptrap  reduc- 
tions,' cried  the  prime  minister.  'You  are  feeding  not  only 
expenditure,'  rejoined  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  *  but 
1  This  letter  is  printed  in  full  by  Mr.  Ashley,  ii.  p.  413. 
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what  is  worse,  the  spirit  of  expenditure/  *You  disci  i.:-. 
political  community  of  opinion  with  Bright  and  Cobden,  iii. 
1862.  j^'^tly,'  said  Lord  Palmeraton,  *  but  you  cannot  but  be  awir- 
that  owing  to  various  accidental  circumstances  many  peof.* 
at  home  and  abroad  connect  you  unjustly  with  them,  ai. 
this  false  impression  is  certainly  not  advantageous.* 

'  My  dear  Gladstone,'  he  wrote  good-humouredly  on  anm'i- 
occasion,  *•  You  may  not  have  seen  how  your  name  is  uk^ 
in  vain  by  people  with  whom  I  conceive  you  do  not  srm[& 
thise,  —  Yours  sincerely,  PalmeesT'  n 

Enclosed  was  a  placard  with  many  large  capital  letters,  n- •- 
of  exclamation,  italics,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  paiaphenii^* 
of  political  emphasis :  — 

•TAX  PAYERS!      Read    Mr.   Cobden's   new  pamphlet,  •: 
*  Three  Panics,'  and  judge  for  yourselves.     How  long  will  ; 
suffer  Yourselves  to  be  Humbugged  by  PALMERSTONIAXb'-- 
and  Robbed  by  the  *  Services,'  and  others  interested  in  &  V.  j 
Expenditure,  even  in  times  of  Peace?  .  .  .     The  Chaxceu  . 
OP  THE  Exchequer  appeals  to  you  to  help  him.     You  havf. 
power  in  your  own  hands  if  you  will  only  exert  it     Reform  t  .- 
House  of  Commons,  and  do  it  thobouqhlt  this  tims. 

Of  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  in  1862,  a  few  itr:> 
from  the  diary  give  an  adequate  picture :  — 

Jan,  30, 1862.  —  A  heavy  blow  in  the  announcement  of  increiJ- 
military  estimates  from  Sir  George  Lewis  gave  me  a  disti::".^ . 
evening.      31. — Worked  on  the  formidable  subject  of  the  t-' 
mates,  and  made  known  to  the  cabinet  my  difficulties.   Feb.  1- 
Cabinet  3^-6.    It  went  well ;  the  tenth  penny  [on  the  income-*  ••. 
proved  to  be  a  strong  physic;  £750,000  of  reductions  orJr> 
12.  — Wrote  mem.  on  possible  reductions,  etc.,  to  dispense  » 
income-tax.     The  whole  question,  I  think,  is,  can  we  be  sati-t 
(I  think  we  ought  and  will)  with  21  millions  for  army  and  t:." 
instead  of  27  ?     March  1.  —  Cabinet  3f-6J,  very  stiff,  on  tb**  Y- 
gian  negotiations  I  had  to  go  to  the  ultima  ratio.     31.  —  H.  d 
The  fortifications  got  their  first  blow. 

By  midsummer  public  feeling  veered  a  little:  *Tht?  t:' 
has  turned.  Lord  Palmerston  is  now  **  the  strong  swimittr 
in  his  agony."  '^ 

1  Diary. 
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A  candid  and  friendly  observer  has  told  us  the  situation :    CHAP. 
'  When  I  was  private  secretary  to  Lord  Palmerston,'  he  says,  ^  ^^^'  j 
*  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  it    j^  53 
was  a   constant  source   of  sorrow  to  me,  and  a   perpetual 
cause    of    mystery,   to  note    how   they   misunderstood  one 
another,  and  how  evidently  each  mistrusted  the  other,  though 
perfectly  cordial  and   most  friendly  in  their  mutual   inter- 
course.  ...     If  the  proposal  was  adhered  to,  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  way.     This  seemed  to  Lord  Palmerston  a  case  of  gratui- 
tous difficulties  put  in  his  way,  and  attempts  to  thwart  with- 
out the  courage  to  resist.'  ^ 

In  closing  this  chapter,  let  us  note  that  in  spite  of  LurJ 
Palmerston,  he  won  no  inconsiderable  success.  When  18G() 
came,  and  his  financial  administration  ended,  he  had  man- 
aged, with  the  aid  of  the  reduction  of  debt  charge  after  ilie 
lapse  of  the  long  annuities,  to  carry  expenditure  back  to  tlie 
level  of  1857.  Naval  expenditure  rose  until  1861,  and  tl\en 
began  to  fall ;  army  expenditure  rose  until  1863,  and  tln^n 
began  to  fall.  In  1859,  when  he  went  to  the  exchequer, 
the  total  under  these  two  heads  was  nearly  twenty-s^ix 
millions;  when  he  quitted  office  in  1866  the  total  was 
twenty-four  millions.  In  the  middle  years  it  had  swell eil 
to  twenty -eight.  After  half  a  dozen  years  of  panic  and 
extravagance,  all  sedulously  fostered  by  a  strong  prime 
minister,  that  he  should  still  have  left  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment little  higher  than  he  found  it  was  no  defeat,  but  an 
extremely  satisfactory  performance.  'We  must  follow  the 
nature  of  our  affairs,'  Burke  says,  'and  conform  ourselves  to 
our  situation.  Why  should  we  resolve  to  do  nothing  becaii&e 
what  I  propose  to  you  may  not  be  the  exact  demand  of  the 
petition  ?  If  we  cry,  like  children,  for  the  moon,  like  childi  un 
we  must  cry  on.'  ^ 


in 

Ruminating  in  the  late  evening  of  life  over  his  legislative 
work,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote:    'Selecting  the  larger  measures 

1  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  in  National  Review.  June  1898,  pp.  536-40. 
<  Plan  for  Economical  Reform. 
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and  looking  only  to  achieved  results,  I  should  take  the  f<^7- 
ing  heads  :  1.  The  Tariffs,  1842-60.  2.  Oxford  Universitj 
1862.  '^^^'  3*  P^s^  OflBce  Savings  Banks.  4.  Irish  Church  Dis- 
establishment. 5.  Irish  Land  Acts.  6.  Franchise  Act 
Although  this  excludes  the  last  of  all  the  efforU,  viz.,  tl-. 
Irish  Government  bill.'  The  third  item  in  the  list  belonp 
to  the  period  (1861)  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 

The  points  to  be  noted  are  three.     1.   The  whole  of  my  a»  t.  : 
in  1859-65   was   viewed   with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  a  lir.-* 
minority  and  a  section  of  the  very  limited  majority.    It  wa?  - 
object  to  me  to  get  this  bill  passed  sud  silentio,  a  full  stati^mrL: 
my  expectations  from  it  would  have  been  absolutely  fatal    1 
admit  they  have  been  more  than  realised.     2.   The  Trust<re  >a 
ings  Banks  were  doubly  defective,  nay  trebly,  for  they  som^'tiL- 
broke.     (1)  Their  principle  was  left  in  doubt  —  were  the  geL^r* 
funds  in  trust,  or  cash  at  a  banker's  ?     This  was  vital.    (2 )  Ti- ; 
never  got  or  could  get  within  the  doors  of  the  masses,  for  tl' 
smelt  of  class.     It  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  savings  of : 
people  with  (a)  safety,  (6)  cheapness,  (c)  convenience.    The  h-c  v 
cost  money  to  the  State.     The  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  bniu  ' 
a  revenue.     3.    Behind  all  this  I  had  an  object  of  first-rare  - 
portance,  which  has  been  attained:  to  provide  the  minist-r 
finance  with  a  strong  financial  arm,  and  to  secure  his  indepeno^ 
of  the  City  by  giving  him  a  large  and  certain  command  of  irn  i'. 

A  sequel  to  this  salutary  measure  was  a  bill  three  j^^ 
later   with   the   apparently   unheroic   but   really  benefice" 
object   of   facilitating    the    acquisition    of   small   annc:::'^ 
without  the  risk  of  fraud  or  bankruptcy.^     An  eycvin^t 
tells  how  (March  7,  1864)  ' Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  house:  • 
two  hours   enchained  by  his   defence  of  a  measure  wL  * 
avowedly  will  not  benefit  the  class  from  which  members  -- 
selected;  which  involves  not  only  a  "  wilderness  of  ficu:""- 
but  calculations  of  a   kind  as  intelligible   to  most  mei.  •• 
equations  to  London  cabdrivers;  and  which,  though  it  rc: 
and  would  interest  the  nation,  would  never  in  the  natun-  ' 
things  be  made  a  hustings  cry.     The  riveted  attenti^" 
the   House  was  in   itself  a  triumph;  the  deep  imp^e^^' 
1  27  and  28  Vict,  chap.  48. 
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received  by  the  nation  on  the  following  day  was  a  greater    CHAP, 
one.     It  was  felt  that  here  was  a  man  who  really  could  lead,  ^       '  j 
instead  of  merely  reflecting  the  conclusions  of  the  popular   ^^  53^ 
mind.'     The  measure  encountered  a  pretty  stiff  opposition. 
The  insurance  companies  were  vexed  that  they  had  neglected 
their  proper  business,  others  feared  that  it  might  undermine 
the   poor   law,  others  again   took  the  pessimist's  favourite 
line  that  it  would  be  inoperative.     But  the  case  was  good, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  hand  was  firm,  and  in  due  time  the  bill 
became  law  amid  a  loud  chorus  of  approval. 

Thus  he  encouraged,  stimulated,  and  facilitated  private 
and  personal  thrift,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  he  laboured  his  fervid  exhortations  to  national 
economy.  He  was  deeply  convinced,  he  said  and  kept  say- 
ing, '  that  all  excess  in  the  public  expenditure  beyond  the 
legitimate  wants  of  the  country  is  not  only  a  pecuniary  waste, 
but  a  great  political,  and  above  all,  a  great  moral  evil.  It 
is  a  characteristio  of  the  mischiefs  that  arise  from  financial 
prodigality  that  they  creep  onwards  with  a  noiseless  and  a 
stealthy  step;  that  they  commonly  remain  unseen  and  un- 
felt,  until  they  have  reached  a  magnitude  absolutely  over- 
whelming.' He  referred  to  the  case  of  Austria,  where  these 
mischiefs  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  empire. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  GLADSTONIAN  FINAKCB 

(^1859-1866) 

Nations  seldom  realise  till  too  late  how  prominent  a  place  a  i 
system  of  finance  holds  among  the  vital  elements  of  national  sulxlitf 
and  well-being ;  how  few  political  changes  are  worth  pozchasing  bf 
its  sacrifice  ;  how  widely  and  seriously  human  happiness  is  allected 
by  the  downfall  or  the  perturbation  of  national  credit,  or  by  ezoei- 
sive,  injudicious,  and  unjust  taxation.  — Lecky. 

In  finance,  the  most  important  of  all  the  many  fields  of  l> 
activity,  Mr.  (jladstone  had  the  signal  dLstiuction  of  creating 
1859^.  ^^®  public  opinion  by  which  he  worked,  and  warming  tb< 
climate  in  which  his  projects  throve.  In  other  matters  Lr 
followed,  as  it  was  his  business  and  necessity  to  follow,  ii>r 
governing  forces  of  the  public  mind  ;  in  finance  he  wis  * 
strenuous  leader.  He  not  only  led  with  a  boldness  8t»nk- 
times  verging  on  improvidence  ;  apart  from  the  merits  * 
this  or  that  proposal,  he  raised  finance  to  the  high  pa ' 
that  belongs  to  it  in  the  interest,  curiosity,  and  imperiocf 
concern  of  every  sound  self-governing  commonity.  Eu: 
its  narrowest  technicalities  by  his  supple  and  resplendtr* 
power  as  orator  were  suffused  with  life  and  colour.  WW- 
ephemeral  critics  disparaged  him  as  mere  rhetorician — an 
nobody  denies  that  he  was  often  declamatory  and  discursive, 
that  he  often  over-argued  and  over-refined  —  they  foigot  thi* 
he  nowhere  exerted  greater  influence  than  in  that  depart- 
ment of  affairs  where  words  out  of  relation  to  fact  are  m^^' 
surely  exposed.  If  he  often  carried  the  proper  rhetoricA. 
arts  of  amplification  and  development  to  excess,  yet  thr 
basis  of  fact  was  both  sound  and  clear,  and  his  digressio-^ 
as   when,   for  example,   he   introduced   an   account  of  -' 

54 
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changes  in  the  English  taste  for  wine,^  were  found,  and  still    CHAP, 
remain,  both  relevant  and  extremely  interesting.  ^       '  j 

One  recorder  who  had  listened  to  all  the  financiers  from  ^^50^57^ 
Peel  downwards,  said  that  Peel's  statements  were  ingenious 
and  able,  but  dry;  Disraeli  was  clever  but  out  of  his  element ; 
Wood  was  like  a  cart  without  springs  on  a  heavy  road  ; 
Gladstone  was  the  only  man  who  could  lead  his  hearers  over 
the  arid  desert,  and  yet  keep  them  cheerful  and  lively  and 
interested  without  flagging.  Another  is  reminded  of  Sir 
Joshua's  picture  of  Garrick  between  tragedy  and  comedy, 
such  was  his  duality  of  attitude  and  expression ;  such  the 
skill  with  which  he  varied  his  moods  in  a  single  speech,  his 
fervid  eloquence  and  passion,  his  lightness  and  buoyancy  of 
humour,  his  lambent  and  spontaneous  sarcasm.  Just  as 
Macaulay  made  thousands  read  history  who  before  had 
turned  from  it  as  dry  and  repulsive,  so  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
thousands  eager  to  follow  the  public  balance-sheet,  and  the 
whole  nation  became  his  audience,  interested  in  him  and  his 
themes  and  in  the  House  where  his  dazzling  wonders  were 
pei-formed.  All  thid  made  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the 
national  spirit  of  his  time.  Such  extraordinary  power  over 
others  had  its  mainspring  in  the  depths  and  zeal  of  his  own 
conviction  and  concern.  'For  nine  or  ten  months  of  the 
year,'  he  told  Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  1864,  'I  am  always  willing 
to  go  out  of  oflBce,  but  in  the  two  or  three  that  precede  the 
budget  I  begin  to  feel  an  itch  to  have  the  handling  of  it. 
Last  summer  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  go  out ;  now 
[December]  I  am  indifferent ;  in  February,  if  I  live  as  long, 
I  shall,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  loath  ;  but  in  April  quite  ready 
again.  Such  are  my  signs  of  the  zodiac'  The  eagerness 
of  his  own  mind  transmitted  itself  like  an  electric  current 
through  his  audience. 

Interest  abroad  was  almost  as  much  alive  as  the  interest 
felt  in  England  itself.  We  have  already  seen  how  keenly 
Cavour  followed  Mr.  Gladstone's  performances.  His  budget 
speeches  were  circulated  by  foreign  ministers  among  deputies 
and  editors.  Fould,  one  of  the  best  of  Napoleon's  finance 
ministers,  kept  up  a  pretty  steady  correspondence  with  the 
1  Financial  Statements,  p.  161. 
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English  chancellor :  appeals  to  him  as  to  the  soand  doethcce 
on  sugar  drawbacks ;  is  much  struck  by  bis  proposal  ol 
l86d-66.  Scotch  banks ;  says  mournfully  to  him  (April  28, 1W3),  in  ^ 
sentence  that  is  a  whole  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  trL:> 
pire :  ^  You  are  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  give  such  nri.*-. 
to  the  taxpayers;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war  in  Mexictv  . 
should  perhaps  have  been  able  to  do  something  of  the  tSAOr 
sort,  and  that  would  have  been,  especially  in  view  of  ;i^ 
elections,  very  favourable  to  the  government  of  the  Empeio: 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  leave  office  in  1866,  be  su.. 
to  Fould  (July  11)  :  'The  statesmen  of  to-day  have  a  nc» 
mission  opened  to  them:  the  mission  of  substituting  the 
concert  of  nations  for  their  conflicts,  abd  of  teachiog  ihf-:. 
to  grow  great  in  common,  and  to  give  to  others  by  giving : 
themselves.  Of  this  beneficent  work  a  good  share  has  fa^r.. 
to  the  departments  with  which  we  have  respectively  been  c- 1- 
nected.'  Fould  had  already  deplored  his  loss.  *I  coaiitriL 
he  says,  'on  the  influence  of  your  wise  doctrines  in  finiLot. 
to  help  me  in  maintaining  our  country  in  that  system 
order  and  economy,  of  which  you  were  setting  the  exaxnpic 
Alas,  in  Frnnce  and  in  continental  Europe  generally  at  d^' 
time,  selfish  material  interests  and  their  class  represenuitvr- 
were  very  strong,  popular  power  was  weak ;  in  most  of  thr - 
the  soldier  was  the  master.  Happily  for  our  famous  cu-.- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  England  was  different. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  he  ignored  the  social  quest;*': 
did  not  even  seem  to  know  there  was  one.     The  truth  .> 
that  what  marks  him  from  other  chancellors  is  exactly  *i' 
dominating  hold  gained  by  the  social  question  in  all  its  de{-v 
and  breadth  upon  his  most  susceptible  imagination.    Tari 
reform,   adjustment  of   burdens,  invincible   repugnance  ' 
waste  or  profusion,  accurate  keeping  and  continuous  scrut*-. 
of  accounts,  substitution  of  a  few  good  taxes  for  many  h 
ones, — all  these  were  not  merely  the  love  of  a  meth«^it: - 
and  thrifty  man  for  habits  of  business ;  they  were  dinM 
associated  in  him  with  the  amelioration  of  the  hard  lot  of  i. 
toiling  mass,  and  sprang  from  an  ardent  concern  in  imprvr..\: 
human  well-being,  and  raising  the  moral  ideals  of  mank.:  - 
In  his  'musings  for  the  good  of  man/  Liberation  of  Ilu: 
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course,  to  borrow  his  own  larger  name  for  free  trade,  figured  CHAP. 
in  his  mind's  eye  as  one  of  the  promoting  conditions  of  ^  ^^'  j 
abundant  employment.  'If  you  want,'  he  said  in  a  pregnant  j^j^  50^7 
proposition,  'to  benefit  the  labouring  classes  and  to  do  the 
maximum  of  good,  it  is  not  enough  to  operate  upon  the 
articles  consumed  by  them ;  you  should  rather  operate  on 
the  articles  that  give  them  the  maximum  of  employment.' 
In  other  words,  you  should  extend  the  area  of  trade  by 
'  steadily  removing  restrictions.  He  recalled  the  days  when 
our  predecessors  thought  it  must  be  for  man's  good  to  have 
^most  of  the  avenues  by  which  the  mind,  and  also  the  hand 
of  man  conveyed  and  exchanged  their  respective  products,' 
blocked  or  narrowed  by  regulation  and  taxation.  Dissemina- 
tion of  news,  travelling,  letters,  transit  of  goods,  were  all 
made  as  costly  and  difficult  as  the  legislator  could  make 
them.  'I  rank,'  he  said,  'the  introduction  of  cheap  postage 
for  letters,  documents,  patterns,  and  printed  matter,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  taxes  on  printed  matter,  in  the  catalogue 
of  free  trade  legislation.  These  great  measures  may  well 
take  their  place  beside  the  abolition  of  prohibitions  and 
protective  duties,  the  simplifying  of  revenue  laws,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Act,  as  forming  together  the  great 
code  of  industrial  emancipation.'  ^ 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  fault  should  be  found  with  him 
for  not  making  a  more  resolute  effort  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  that  heavy  mortgage  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Debt,  we  have  laid  upon  the  industry  and  property 
of  the  nation.  In  1866  he  was  keenly  excited  by  Jevons's 
argument  from  the  ultimate  shrinkage  of  our  coal  supply, 
and  he  accepted  the  inference  that  we  should  vigorously 
apply  ourselves  by  reduction  of  the  debt  to  preparation 
for  the  arrival  of  the  evil  day.  But,  as  he  wrote  to  Jevons 
(March  16,  1866),  'Until  the  great  work  of  the  liberation  of 
industry  was  in  the  main  effected,  it  would  have  been 
premature  or  even  wrong  to  give  too  much  prominence  to 

1  See  his  elaborate  article  in  the  great  factors,  the  Liberation  of  In- 

Ntneteenth    Century    for    February  tercoiirse,  and  the  Improvement  of 

iSSO,  OB  Free  Trade^  Bailtoays,  and  Locomotion.    Under  the  head  of  new 

Commerce.,  iji  which  he  endeavours  locomotive  forces  he  counts  the  Suez 

fairly  to  divide  the   credit  of   our  canal. 
jnatehal  progroM   between   its  two 
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this  view  of  the  subject.  Nor  do  I  regard  that  libeiatioD  a^ 
yet  having  reached  the  point  at  which  we  might  say,  we  v*! 
1869-66.  °^^  cease  to  make  remission  of  taxes  a  principal  elemr:  * 
and  aim  in  finance.  But  we  are  in  my  judgment  near  .: 
And  I  am  most  anxious  that  the  public  should  begin  : 
take  a  closer  and  more  practical  view  of  the  topics  wL 
you  have  done  so  much  to  bring  into  prominence.' 

He   was   always   thinking   of    the   emancipation  of   en 
merce,   like    Peel   and    Cobden.     His    general    policy   w..- 
simple.     When  great  expenditure  demanded  large  reve^ 
he  raised  his  money  by  high  income-tax,  and  high  rates    * 
duty  on  a  few  articles,  neither  absolute  necessities  of  life  r.  • 
raw  materials  of  manufacture.     He  left  the  income-tax  v 
fourpence.     In  1866,  he  told  the  House  that  the  new  p<ir  . 
ment  then  about  to  be  elected  might  dispense  with  the  t-ii 
'If,'  he  said,  'parliament  and  the  country  preferred  to  ret. 
the  tax,  then  the  rate  of  fourpence  is  the  rate  at  which 
time  of  peace  and  in  the  absence  of  any  special  emerg-L- 
we  believe  it  may  be  most  justly  and  wisely  so  retair; 
While  cordially  embracing  Cobden's   policy  of  com^iril  : 
free   trade   with   retrenchment,   he  could    not   withstanl  i 
carnal    satisfaction   at    abundant    revenue.      Deplorine  -' 
penditure   with   all    his   soul,   he   still    rubs    his    lian<l< 
professional  pride  at  the  elasticity  of  the  revenue  undt- r  L* 
management. 

n 

When  it  is  asked,  with  no  particular  relevancy,  what  orir 
contribution  of  the  first  order  was  made  by  Mr.  Glads:*  • 
to  the  science  of  national  finance,  we  may  retxim  the  s.' 
answer  as  if  it  were  asked  of  Walpole,  Pitt,  or  Peel.    1 
was  for  Adam  Smith  from  his  retreat  upon  the   sea-V* 
of  distant    Kirkcaldy  to   introduce  new  and   fruitful   i  :•  - 
though   he   too   owed  a  debt  to  French   economists.     T 
statesman's  business  is  not  to  invent  ideas  in  finance,  hvr 
create  occasions  and  contrive  expedients  for  applying  ::.•  . 
'What  an  extraordinary  man    Pitt  is,'  said  Adam   Sn..* 
'  he  understands  my  ideas  better  than  I  understand  tl  • 
myself.'    Originality  may  lie  as  much  in  perception  of  uj :  * 
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tunity  as  in  invention.  Cobden  discovered  no  new  economic 
truths  that  I  know  of,  but  his  perception  of  the  bearings  of 
abstract  economic  truths  upon  the  actual  and  prospective  jet^O-67 
circumstances  of  his  country  and  the  world,  made  him  the 
most  original  economic  statesman  of  his  day.  The  glory  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  different.  It  rested  on  the  practical  power 
and  tenacity  with  which  he  opened  new  paths,  and  forced 
the  application  of  sound  doctrine  over  long  successions  of 
countless  obstacles. 

If  we  probe  his  fame  as  financier  to  the  core  and  marrow, 
it  was  not  his  power  as  orator,  it  was  not  his  ingenuity  in 
device  and  expedient,  it  was  his  unswerving  faith  in  certain 
fixed  aims,  and  his  steadfast  and  insistent  zeal  in  pursuing 
them,  that  built  up  the  splendid  edifice.  Pitt  performed 
striking  financial  feats,  especially  in  the  consolidation  of 
duties,  in  reformed  administration,  and  in  the  French 
treaty  of  1786.  But  ill-fortune  dragged  him  into  the  vortex 
of  European  war,  and  finance  sank  into  the  place  of  a 
secondary  instrument,  an  art  for  devising  aliments,  some 
of  them  desperate  enough,  for  feeding  the  war-chest  of  the 
nation.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote,  '  had  not 
to  contend  with  like  difficulties,  and  I  think  his  administra- 
tion should  be  compared  with  the  early  years  of  Pitt,  in 
which  way  of  judging  he  would  come  off  second,  though  a  man 
of  cool  and  sagacious  judgment,  while  morally  he  stood  low.'  ^ 

In  the  happier  conditions  of  his  time,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
able  to  use  wise  and  bold  finance  as  the  lever  for  enlarg- 
ing all  the  facilities  of  life,  and  diffusing  them  over  the 
widest  area.  If  men  sometimes  smile  at  his  extraordinary 
zeal  for  cheap  wines  and  cheap  books  and  low  railway  fares, 
if  they  are  sometimes  provoked  by  his  rather  harsh  views  on 
privileges  for  patents  and  copyrights  for  authors,  restrictive 
of  the  common  enjoyment,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
all  this  and  the  like  came  from  what  was  at  once  clear 
financial  vision  and  true  social  feeling.  '  A  financial  experi- 
ence,' he  once  said,  '  which  is  long  and  wide,  has  profoundly 
convinced   me   that,  as   a  rule,  the   state  or  individual  or 

1  From  a  letter  to  his  son  Herbert,  teresting  remarks  on  Pitt's  finance. 
March  10,  1876,  containing  some  in-     See  Appendix. 
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company  thrives  best  which  dives  deepest  down  into  tbf 
mass  of   the  community,   and   adapts   ita  ammgementB  : 
1850^6.   ^^^  wants  of  the  greatest  number.'     His  exultation  in  th« 
stimulus  given  by  fiscal  freedom  to  extended  trade,  aL*i 
therefore  to  more  abundant  employment  at  higher  wag^. 
was  less  the  exultation  of  the  economist  watching  the  ini^n: 
eating  grrowth  of  wealth,  than  of  the  social  moralist  6urTey:r.r 
multiplied  access  to  fuller  life  and  more  felicity.    I  alw-^t* 
remember,  in  a  roving  talk  with  him  in  1891,  when  be  va^^  : 
very  old  man  and  ill,  how  he  gradually  took  fire  at  the  not. 
^^I  forget  how  it  arose  — of  the  iniquities  under  which  tlr 
poor  man  suffered  a  generation  ago.     ^See  —  the  sons  ar: 
daughters  went  forth  from  their  homes ;  the  cost  of  posu^ 
was  so  high  that  correspondence  was  practically  prohifaitri 
yet  the  rich  all  the  time,  by  the  privilege  of  franking,  cftn.> 
on  a  really  immense  amount  of  letter^writing  absolatt^lj  fr* 
Think  what  a  softening  of  domestic  exile;  what  an  aid  - 
keeping  warm  the   feel   of  family  affection,  in   mitigt:   : 
the  rude  breach  in  the  circle  of  the  hearth.'     This  vigon  -• 
sympathy  w<as  with  Mr.  Gladstone  a  living  part  of  bis  i\  »* 
tian  enthusiasm.     ^If  you  would  gain  maokindi^  said  .. 
Jeremy  Bentham,  '  the  best  way  is  to  appear  to  love  th-  • 
and  the  best  way  of  appearing  to  love  them,  is  to  love  li*' 
in  reality.'     When  he  thought  of  the  effect  of  his  w. 
at  the  exchequer,   he    derived   ^profound   and   inestinu 
consolation  from  the  reflection  that  while  the  rich  have  In- 
growing richer,  the  poor  have  become  less  poor.'     YeU  a?  r 
readers  have  by  this  time  found  out,  there  never  was  a  r. 
less  in  need  of  Aristotle's  warning,  that  to  be  forever  hoot  . 
after  the  useful   befits   not   those   of  free   and  lofty  s.-. 
As  was  noted  by  contemporaries,  like  all  the  follower 
Sir  Robert  Peel  he  never  thought  without  an  eye  to   r. 
tarian  results,  but  mixed  with  that  attitude  of  mind  he 
'a  certain  refinement  and  subtlety  of  religiousness  th»: 
deemed  it  from  the  coldness,  if  it  sometimes  oversha«i 
the   clearness,  of  mere   statesmanlike   prudence.'      Ou 
other  hand,  he  had  *  the  Lancashire  temperament.* 
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This  thought  and  feeling  for  the  taxpayer  was  at  the  root  j^^T^^^ 
of  another  achievement,  no  less  original  than  the  peculiar 
interest  that  he  was  able  to  excite  by  his  manner  of  stating 
a  financial  case.  Peel  was  only  prime  minister  for  five  years, 
and  only  four  months  chancellor.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  prime 
minister  for  twelve — ten  years  short  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
ill  that  office,  seven  years  short  of  Pitt.  ^  But  he  was  also 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  under  three  other  prime 
ministers  for  ten  years.  Thus  his  connection  with  the 
treasury  covered  a  longer  period  than  was  attained  by  the 
greatest  of  his  predecessors.  His  long  reign  at  the  treasury, 
and  his  peraonal  predominance  in  parliament  and  the 
country,  enabled  him  to  stamp  on  the  public  departments 
administrative  principles  of  the  utmost  breadth  and  strength. 
Thrift  of  public  money,  resolute  resistance  to  waste,  rigid 
exactitude  in  time,  and  all  the  other  aspects  of  official  duty, 
conviction  that  in  the  working  of  the  vast  machinery  of 
state  nothing  is  a  trifle  —  through  the  firm  establishment  of 
maxims  and  principles  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Gladstone  built  up  a 
strong  and  efficacious  system  of  administrative  unity  that 
must  be  counted  a  conspicuous  part  of  his  very  greatest 
work.  'No  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,'  he  once  said,  'is 
worth  his  salt  who  makes  his  own  popularity  either  his  first 
consideration,  or  any  consideration  at  all,  in  administering 
the  public  purse.  In  my  opinion,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  is  the  trusted  and  confidential  steward  of  the 
public.  He  is  under  a  sacred  obligation  with  regard  to  all 
that  he  consents  to  spend.' ^  This  tone  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing about  the  service  of  the  state  spread  under  his  magis- 
terial influence  from  chancellors  and  the  permanent  officers 
that  bear  unobtrusive  but  effective  sway  in  Whitehall,  down 
to  tidewaiters  and  distributors  of  stamps.  As  Burke  put  the 
old  Latin  saw,  he  endeavoured  to  *  give  us  a  system  of 
economy,  which  is  itself  a  great  revenue.'  The  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Act  of  1866  is  a  monument  of  his  zeal  and  power 
in  this  direction.  It  converted  the  nominal  control  by  parlia- 
1  Edinburgh,  Nov.  29,  1879. 
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ment  into  a  real  control,  and  has  borne  the  strain  of  neail 
forty  years. 

1869-66.       ^®  ^^  more  alive  than  any  man  at  the  exchequer  L. 
ever  been  before,  to  the  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  expenditi;:- 
As   he   told   the    House  of  Commons  in  1863  (April  Iv 
^I  mean  this,  that  together  with  the  so-called  increase    : 
expenditure  there  grows  up  what  may  be  termed  a  >;.:. 
of  expenditure,  a  desire,  a  tendency  prevailing  in  the  en-, 
try,  which,  insensibly  and  unconsciously  perhaps,  but  rtau 
affects  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  spirit  of  parliamenu  f  - 
spirit  of  the  public  departments,  and  perhaps  even  the  <j .' ' 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  submit  the  estimates  to  par...- 
ment.'     '  But  how,'  he  wrote  to  Cobden  (Jan.  5, 1864 ),  *  is  ::  ■ 
spirit  of  expenditure  to  be  exorcised?     Not  by  my  prca.  - 
ing ;  I  doubt  if  even  by  yours.     I  seriously  doubt  whr::. 
it  will  ever  give  place  to  the  old  spirit  of  economy,  86  !•   j 
as  we  have  the  income-tax.     There,  or  hard  by,  lie  que>L'   - 
of  deep  practical  moment.'     This  last  pregnant  referent- 
the  income-tax,  makes  it  worth  while  to  insert  here  aw 
or  two  from  letters  of  1859  to  his  brother  Robertson,  an  e\: 
more  ardent  financial  reformer  than  himself:  — 

Economy  is  the  first  and  great  article  (economy  such  v* 
understand  it)  in  my  financial  creed.     The  controversy  br-r- 
direct   and   indirect   taxation   holds  a  minor  though  imj*-:*- 
place.     I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  we  should  at  this  u.  ::- 
have  had  a  smaller  expenditure  if  financial  reformers  Lii  • 
directed  their  chief   attention,  not  to  the  question   how  z.. 
of  expenditure  and  taxes  we  shall  have,  but  to  the  quests -n  . 
it  should  be  raised.  ...     I  agree  with  you  that  if  you  ha*!    ■ 
direc't  taxes,  you  would  have  economical  government.     Hut  ::.  " 
opinion  the  indirect  taxes  will  last  as  long  as  the  monan  liv,  t 
while  we  have  them,  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  fao:'.::; 
recurring  to,  and  of  maintaining,  income-tax  has  been  a  i- 
source  of  that  extravagance  in  government,  which  I  date  :- 
the  Russian  war  (for  before  that  a  good  spirit  had  prevaiit^I ' 
some  twenty-five  years). 

Bagehot,  that  economist  who  united  such  experience  \ 
sense  with  so   much   subtlety  and   humour,  wrote   to  M 
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Gladstone    in    1863 :    '  Indirect  •  taxation    so    cramps    trade    chap. 
and  heavy  direct  taxation  so  impairs  morality  that  a  large  ^   ^^'  j 
expenditure  becomes  a  great  evil.     I  have  often  said  so  to  ^^50^7 
Sir  G.  Lewis,  but  he  always  answered,  "Government  is  a 
very  rough  business.     You  must  be  content  with  very  un- 
satisfactory results."  '    This  was  a  content  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
never  learned. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  finance  of  millions  that  he  showed 
himself  a  hero.  '  Tiie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,'  he  said, 
^should  boldly  uphold  economy  in  detail;  and  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  chicken-hearted  chancellor  when  he  shrinks  from 
upholding  economy  in  detail,  when  because  it  is  a  question 
of  only  two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  he  says  that  is  no 
inattei\  He  is  ridiculed,  no  doubt,  for  what  is  called  candle- 
ends  and  cheese-parings,  but  he  is  not  worth  his  salt  if  1^  is 
not  ready  to  save  what  are  meant  by  candle-ends  and  cheese- 
parings in  the  cause  of  the  country.'  ^  He  held  it  to  be  his 
special  duty  in  his  oiBce  not  simply  to  abolish  sinecures,  but 
to  watch  for  every  opportunity  of  cutting  down  all  unneces- 
sary appointments.  He  hears  that  a  clerk  at  the  national 
debt  office  is  at  death's  door,  and  on  the  instant  writes  to 
Lord  Palmerston  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor. During  the  last  twenty  years,  he  said  in  1863,  'since 
I  began  to  deal  with  these  subjects,  every  financial  change 
beneficial  to  the  country  at  large  has  been  met  with  a  threat 
that  somebody  would  be  dismissed.'  All  such  discourage- 
ments he  treated  with  the  half  scornful  scepticism  without 
which  no  administrative  reformer  will  go  far. 

He  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  appeal  to  the 
foreign  office  for  a  retrenchment  in  fly-leaves  and  thick  folio 
sheets  used  for  docketing  only,  and  the  same  for  mere  cover- 
ing despatches  without  description ;  for  all  these  had  to  be 
bound,  and  the  bound  books  wanted  bookcases,  and  the  book- 
cases wanted  buildings,  and  the  libraries  wanted  librarians. 
'  My  idea  is  that  it  would  be  quite  worth  while  to  appoint 
an  official  committee  from  various  departments  to  go  over 
the  "contingencies"  and  minor  charges  of  the  different 
departments  into  which  abuse  must  always  be  creeping, 
1  Edinburgh,  Nov.  29,  1879. 
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from  tbe  nature  of  the  case  and  without  much  Uame  to  act 
one.'  Sir  R.  Bethell  as  attorney-general  insisted  on  the  dut. 
1859^-60.  incumbent  on  certain  high  officials,  incloding  secretahc*  »»: 
state,  of  taking  out  patents  for  their  offices,  and  payiog  die 
stamp  duties  of  two  hundred  pounds  apiece  thereon.  *i 
shall  deal  with  these  eminent  persons/  he  wrote  to  tli^ 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  'exactly  as  I  should  and  ". 
daily  deal  with  John  Smith  accused  of  fraud  as  a  distillr' 
or  John  Brown  reported  as  guilty  of  smuggling  tofaoco 
Mr.  Gladstone  replies  (1859) :  — 

I  rejoice  to  see  that  neither  the  heat,  the  stench,  nor  servii-  : 
the  courts  can  exhaust  even  your  superfluous  vigour;  and  i:  : 
most  ennobling  to  see  such  energies  devoted  to  the  highest  .•:  .. 
purposes  —  that  of  replenishing  her  Majesty's  exchequer.    I  L  '^ 
however,  that  in  one  point  the  case  stands  better  than  1  :.. 
supposed.     The  proof  of  absolute  contumacy  is  not  yet  c*>nr. .- ' 
though,  alas,  the  animus  furandi  stands  forth  in  all  its  h:  >    • 
colours.     I  spoke  yesterday  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  jt-ii- * 
theme ;  and  he  confessed  to  me  with  much  emotion  that  ht 
not  yet  resorted  to  those  mild  means  of  exhortation  —  what  * 
presbyterians  call  dealing  with  an  erring  brother  —  from  whi-:  • 
had  hoped  much.     The  unhappy  men  may  therefore  vet  <■ 
to  their  senses ;  in  any  case  I  rejoice  to  think  that  you, in  tht- -' ■ 
capacity  of  mad  doctor,  are  sure  to  cure  them  and  abate  tbe  i  - 
chief,  if  the  which  do  not  happen  (I  quote  the  new  Tennj&.-:.  - 

*  some  evil  chance 
Will  make  the  smouldering  scandal  break  and  blaze 
Before  the  people  and  our  Lord  the  King.^  * 

After  a  due  amount  of  amusing  correspondence,  tbe  recnsK- 
confederacy  struck  their  colours  and  paid  their  money. 

When  he  went  to  Corfu  in  the  Terrible  in  1868,  *>" 
two  or  three  sleeping  cabins  were  made  by  wooden  pariit:*' 
put  up  round  spaces  taken  off  the  deck.  Tliirteen  y^*"^ 
after,  his  unslumbering  memory  made  this  an  illustni::: 
point  in  an  exhortation  to  a  firet  lord  of  the  adrairaltj '  ' 
to  disregard  small  outgoings.  *  I  never  in  my  life  wisconr 
astonished  than  upon  being  told  the  sum  this  had  ooit* 
1  Outnevere,  90-92, 
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I  think  it  was  in  hundreds  of  pounds,  where  I  should  have  CHAP« 
expected  tens.'  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  this  thrift  descended  ^  '  j 
to'  the  ludicrous.  On  this  same  expedition  to  Corfu,  among  j^  50-^7. 
the  small  pieces  of  economy  enjoined  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  members  of  his  mission,  one  was  to  scratch  out  the 
address  on  the  parchment  label  of  the  despatch  bags  and  to 
use  the  same  label  in  returning  the  bag  to  the  colonial  office 
in  London.  One  day  while  the  secretary  was  busily  engaged 
in  thus  saving  a  few  halfpence,  an  officer  came  into  the  room, 
having  arrived  by  a  special  steamer  from  Trieste  at  a  cost 
of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds.  The  ordinary 
mail-boat  would  have  brought  him  a  very  few  hours  later. 
We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  heroical  economist  de- 
nounced such  pranks  as  ^  profligate '  and  much  else.  Though 
an  individual  case  may  often  enough  seem  ludicrous,  yet  the 
system  and  the  spirit  engendered  by  it  were  to  the  taxpayer, 
that  is  to  the  nation,  priceless. 

One  of  the  few  failures  of  this  active  and  fruitful  period 
was  the  proposal  (1868)  that  charities  should  pay  income- 
tax  upon  the  returns  from  their  endowments.  What  is 
their  exemption  but  the  equivalent  of  a  gift  to  them  from 
the  general  taxpayer?  He  has  to  make  good  the  sum  that 
ought  in  reason  and  equity  to  have  been  paid  by  them,  as 
by  other  people,  to  the  government  that  protects  them. 
Why  should  this  burden  be  compulsorily  laid  upon  him? 
What  is  the  quality  of  an  endowment  for  a  charitable 
purpose  that  constitutes  a  valid  claim  for  such  a  boon? 
luto  this  case  Mr.  Gladstone  threw  himself  with  full  force. 
The  opposition  to  him  was  as  heated  and  as  vigorous  as  he 
ever  provoked,  and  the  violence  of  the  resistance  roused  an 
answering  vehemence  in  him.  He  speaks  in  his  diary  of 
his  *  deadly  encounter  with  the  so-called  charities.'  '  I  was 
endeavouring,'  he  says,  *  to  uphold  the  reality  of  truth  and 
justice  against  their  superficial  and  flimsy  appearances.' 
'Spoke  from  5.10  to  8.20,  with  all  my  might,  such  as  it  was.' 
This  speech,  with  its  fierce  cogency  and  trenchant  reasoning, 
was  counted  by  good  judges  who  heard  it,  to  be  among  the 
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BOOK  two  or  three  most  powerful  that  he  ever  made,  and  evei 
^  •  ,  to-day  it  may  be  read  with  the  same  sort  of  interest  as  ve 
1869-66.  %^^^  ^^  Turgot*s  famous  disquisition  on  FoundatioDs.  h 
turns  a  rude  searchlight  upon  illusions  about  chant j  tL^t 
are  all  the  more  painful  to  dispel,  because  they  often  sprl^j 
from  pity  and  from  sympathy,  not  the  commonest  of  humai^ 
elements.  It  affects  the  jurist,  the  economist,  the  moralbU 
the  politician.  The  House  was  profoundly  impressed  by  bo::^ 
the  argument  and  the  performance,  but  the  clamour  was  t" 
loud,  all  the  idols  of  market-place  and  tribe  were  marcLcO 
out  in  high  parade,  and  the  proposal  at  last  was  dropped. 

Though  the  idea  of  putting  a  tax  on  the  income  c: 
charitable  endowments  was  rejected,  the  budget  of  IS'- 
was  the  record  of  a  triumph  that  was  complete.  Ttt 
American  civil  war  by  arresting  the  supply  of  cotton  lu; 
half  ruined  Lancashire.  The  same  cause  had  dimiDisht^i 
the  export  trade  to  America  by  six  millions  sterling.  Tlir^ 
bad  seasons  spoiled  the  crops.  There  was  distress  in  Ireland. 
Yet  the  chancellor  had  a  revenue  in  excess  of  expenL- 
ture  by  the  noble  figure  of  three  millions  and  three  quarters 
Mr.  Gladstone  naturally  took  the  opportunity  of  surveyit: 
the  effects  of  four  years  of  his  financial  policy.  He  admittrl 
that  they  had  been  four  years  of  tension,  and  this  teosi  .. 
had  been  enhanced  by  his  large  remissions  of  duty,  ani 
by  taking  in  hand  the  completion  of  the  great  work  •: 
commercial  legislation.  The  end  of  it  all  was  a  ig[<s^*!L 
of  wealth,  as  he  called  it,  almost  intoxicating.  The  raljr 
of  British  goods  sent  to  France  had  risen  from  four  milii'^'* 
and  three  quarters  to  nearly  nine  millions  and  one  qoirtrr. 
in  other  words  had  about  doubled  under  the  operations  ^i 
the  treaty  of  commerce.^  If  to  this  were  added  foreir 
and  colonial  produce  sent  through  us,  and  acquired  b} 
us  in  exchange  for  our  own  produce,  the  value  had  lix" 
from  nine  and  a  half  in  1859  to  twenty-one  and  thrrr 
quarters  in  1862.  In  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  description  b:c:. 
the  export  trade  of  1860,  in  spite  of  a  bad  barr»- 
was  so  stimulated  by  the   liberating  customs  act,  that  - 

1  For  his  later  views  on  the  French  1881,  an  extract  from  which  is  p^^- 
treaty,  see  his  speech  at  Leeds  in     in  Appendix. 
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rose  at  once  from  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  to  a  hun-   CHAP, 
dred  and  thirty-five.     The  next  year  it  fell  to  a  hundred  ^  ^^'  , 
and  twenty -five,   and   in    1862    it   fell   by   another   million  ^^^q.^^^ 
owing  to  the  withdrawal,  by  reason  of  the  American  war, 
of  the   material   of*  our  greatest   manufacture.      In   1866 
it  rose    to  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  millions.^      Then 
under  the  head  of  income-tax,  and   comparing  1842  with 
1862,  over  the  same  area,  and  with  the  same  limitations, 
the  aggregate   amount  of  assessed  income  had  risen  from 
one  hundred    and   fifty-six    millions    to   two  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  .  Other  tests  and  figures  need  not  detain  us. 

April  16,  1863.  —  My  statement  lasted  three  hours,  and  this 
with  a  good  deal  of  compression.  It  wound  up,  I  hope,  a  chapter 
in  finance  and  in  my  life.  Thanks  to  God.  17.  —  The  usual  sense 
of  relaxation  after  an  effort.  I  am  oppressed  too  with  a  feeling 
of  deep  unworthiness,  inability  to  answer  my  vocation,  and  the 
desire  of  rest.  18.  —  To  Windsor,  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen ; 
so  warm  about  Sir  G.  Lewis,  and  she  warned  me  not  to  overwork. 

Lewis  had  died  five  days  before  (April  13),  and  this  is  ^Ir. 
Gladstone's  entry :  — 

AjmX  14.  —  Reached  C.  H.  T.  at  11  J,  and  was  met  by  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  Sir  George  Lewis.  I  am  pained  to  think  of 
my  differences  with  him  at  one  time  on  finance;  however,  he 
took  benefit  by  them  rather  than  otherwise.  A  most  able,  most 
learned,  most  unselfish,  and  most  genial  man. 

To  Sir  Gilbert  Lewis,  he  wrote  (April  18) :  — 

Like  several  eminent  public  men  of  our  time,  he  had  many 
qualities  for  which  the  outer  world  did  not  perhaps,  though  it 
may  not  have  denipd  them,  ever  give  him  full  positive  credit. 
For  example,  his  singular  courtesy  and  careful  attention  to  others 
in  all  transactions  gi-eat  and  small;  his  thoroughly  warm  and 
most  forthcoming  and  genial  disposition ;  his  almost  unconscious- 
ness of  the  vast  stores  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  great  facility  and 
marvellous  precision  with  which  he  used  them ;  and,  if  I  may  so 
say,  the  noble  and  antique  simplicity  of  character  which  he  united 
with  such  knowledge  of  men  and  of  affairs. 

1  mneittnih  Century,  Feb.  IS80,  p.  881. 
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The  final  budget  of  this  most  remarkable  series  wbs  tl^ 
of  1866,  when  he  swept  away  the  last  of  the  old  YtlA\l^.  .< 
duties  on  timber.  It  contained  another  element  as  i 
which,  as  I  have  said,  some  thought  he  had  not  been  k*^: 
enough.  In  the  budget  of  1866  he  fii-at  started  the  scb-  n: 
of  a  sinking  fund,  which,  when  amplified,  and  particuLt.. 
when  simplified  by  his  successor,  did  so  much  to  red.  • 
the  dead  weight  of  debt.^  The  complication  of  his  scLc:: 
was  due  to  his  desire  to  make  sure  of  its  stability,  &: 
undoubtedly  he  would  have  carried  it  if  he  had  rema.;.' 
in  office  through  the  session.  He  is,  however,  enuur 
to  credit  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  effective  sink:!, 
fund. 

One  word  more  may  be  added  on  Mr.  Gladstone  as  tLr. 
cier.      He   was   far  too   comprehensive   in   his  outlock  * 
suppose  that  the  great  outburst  of  material  prosperity  d  / 
ing  the   years  in  which  he  controlled   the   exchequer  a 
guided  parliament  in  affairs  of  money,  was  wholly  and  w/. 
out  qualification  due  to  budgets  alone.     To  insist  on  as::/ 
ing    complex    results    to   single   causes   is   the   well-kn^ 
vice  of  narrow  and  untrained  minds.     He  was  quite  a;.' 
to  the  effects  of  Hhe  enormous,  constant,  rapid,  and  div: 
sified    development  of    mechanical  power,   and  the  c-.-*' 
quent  saving  of  labour  by  the  extension  of  machinery.'    H 
was  well  aware  of  the  share  of  new  means  of  locomotion . 
the  growth  of  industrial  enterpiise.     But  the  special  caux 
what  was  most  peculiar  to  England  in  the  experience  of  * 
period  he  considered  to  be  the  wise  legislation  of  parliarj  : 
in  seeking  every  opportunity  for  abolishing  restrictions  u; 
the  application  of  capital  and  the  exercise  of  industry  &r. 
skill.     In  this  wise  legislation  his  own  ei\ergetic  and  bent: 
cent  genius  played  the  master  part. 

1  Mr.  Courtney  contributes  a  good     on  Finance  in  Ward's  Bfign  of  V* 
account  of  this  measure  to  tlie  chapter     Victoria^  i.  pp.  345-7. 
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CHAPTER  V 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR 
{1861-186S) 

Tnsif  came  the  outbreak  which  had  been  so  often  foretold,  so  often 
menaced  ;  and  the  ground  reeled  under  the  nation  during  four  yearn 
of  agony,  until  at  last,  after  the  smoke  of  the  battlefield  had  cleared 
away,  the  horrid  shape  which  had  cast  its  shadow  over  a  whole 
continent  had  vanished,  and  was  gone  for  ever. — John  Bright. 

Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  in  a  memorandum  printed  for  the  chap. 
use  of  his  colleagues  both  truly  and  impressively  described  ^* 
the  momentous  struggle  that  at  this  time  broke  upon  the 
family  of  civilised  nations  in  both  hemispheres.  *It  may  be 
fairly  asserted,*  says  the  particularly  competent  writer  of  it, 
*that  the  war  in  America  is  the  greatest  event  that  has 
occurred  in  the  political  world  since  the  definitive  fall  of 
Napoleon  in  1815.  The  expulsion  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  in  1830;  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
1848;  the  re-establishment  of  a  republic,  and  the  subsequent 
restoration  of  a  Bonaparte  to  the  imperial  throne — were  all 
important  events,  both  to  Fmnce  and  to  the  rest  of  Europe  j 
hut  (with  the  exception  of  the  recent  annexation  of  Savoy 
and  Nice)  they  have  not  altered  the  boundaries  of  France ; 
and  Europe  still,  in  spite  of  minor  changes,  substantially 
reUins  the  form  impressed  upon  it  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.* 
With  respect  to  the  internal  consequences  of  these  changes, 
a  French  revolution  has  become  a  fight  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  in  order  to  determine  who  shall  be  the  occupant  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  administrative  body  and  the  army  —  the 
two  great  governing  powers  of  France  —  remain  substantially 
unaffected;    whereas   the    American   civil  war  threatens  a 

*  On  this  sentence  in  his  copy  of    pencils  in  the  margin  as  was  his  way, 
the    memorandum     Mr,     Gladstone     liis  favourite  Italian  corrective,  wto/ 
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complete  territorial  re-arrangement  of  the  Union;  it  al-« 
portends  a  fundamental  change  in  the  constitution,  by  which 
1861.     ^^^  ^^  fedei*al  and  state  elements  will  be  recast* 

Of  this  immense  conflict  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  most  "i 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time,  and  like  the  major: ;. 
of  his  countrymen,  failed  to  take  the  true  measure.  Ti.'- 
error  that  lay  at  the  root  of  our  English  misconceptioa  .; 
the  American  struggle  is  now  clear.  We  applied  ordinan 
political  maxims  to  what  was  not  merely  a  political  coote^u 
but  a  social  revolution.  Without  scrutiny  of  the  cardin. 
realities  beneath,  we  discussed  it  like  some  supertit:^ 
conflict  in  our  old  world  about  boundaries,  8accessi<>L>. 
territorial  partitions,  dynastic  preponderance.  The  signii 
cance  of  the  American  war  was  its  relation  to  slaT»'i7. 
That  war  arose  from  the  economic,  social,  and  political  c«  re- 
sequences that  flowed  from  slavery  —  its  wasteful  cultivati  •:.. 
the  consequent  need  for  extension  of  slave  territory,  thr 
probable  revival  of  the  accursed  African  trade,  the  con>i.- 
tution  of  slave-holders  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  s<xjl 
prestige  and  political  power.  Secession  was  undertaken  :• : 
the  purpose  of  erecting- into  an  independent  state  a  c^'^-r 
munity  whose  whole  structure  was  moulded  on  a  s}>t-[i 
that  held  labour  in  contempt,  that  kept  the  labourer  :n 
ignorance  and  cruel  bondage,  that  demanded  a  vigilant  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  and  an  army  of  watchmen  and  spi-^ 
And  this  barbaric  state  was  to  set  itself  up  on  the  border  •: 
a  great  nation,  founded  on  free  industry,  political  equatt;. 
diffused  knowledge,  energetic  progress.  Such  was  the  mr*'^ 
ing  of  secession.  '  The  rebellion,'  as  Charles  Sumner  w-. 
said  to  Mr.  Gladstpne  in  1864,  '  is  slavery  in  arms,  revolt;:.:. 
indecent,  imperious.'  Therefore  those  who  fought  ag:v!^- 
secession  fought  against  slavery  and  all  that  was  involv-. 
in  that  dark  burden,  and  whatever  their  motives  may  »' 
different  times  have  been,  thejr  rendered  an  immortal  h' 
vice  to  humanity.^ 

1  Of  course  the  literature  of  this  Power,  by  J.  E.  Caimes  (1S61\ '. 

great    theme    is   enormous,   but  an  vigorous  thinker  and  sincere  1»^^*' 

English  reader  with  not  too  much  truth,  if  ever  there  was  one,   B^  " 

time  will  find  it  well  worked  out  in  Cairnes,   the   reader   who  cares 

the  masterly  political  study,  The  Slave  understand  the  American  ci^  *- 
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At  a  very  early  period  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  the  opinion  that 
the  attempt  to  restore  the  Union  by  force  would  and  must  fail. 
'As  far  as  the  controversy  between  North  and  South,'  he  wrote  jet.62. 
to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (May  29,  1861)  *  is  a  contro- 
versy on  the  principle  announced  by  the  vice-president  of 
the  South,  viz.  that  which  asserts  the  superiority  of  the 
white  roan,  and  therewith  founds  on  it  his  right  to  hold  the 
black  in  slavery,  I  think  that  principle  detestable,  and  I  am 
nrholly  with  the  opponents  of  it.  .  .  .  No  distinction  can  in 
my  eyes  be  broader  than  the  distinction  between  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Southern  ideas  of  slavery  are  right,  and  the 
juestion  whether  they  can  justifiably  be  put  down  by  war 
from  the  North.'  To  Cyrus  Field  he  wrote  (Nov.  27,  1862)  : 
Your  frightful  conflict  may  be  regarded  from  many  points 
){ view.  The  competency  of  the  Southern  states  to  secede; 
he  rightfulness  of  their  conduct  in  seceding  (two  matters 
ivholly  distinct  and  a  great  deal  too  much  confounded) ;  the 
iatural  reluctance  of  Northern  Americans  to  acquiesce  in  the 
severance  of  the  union,  and  the  apparent  loss  of  strength  and 
jlory  to  their  country ;  the  bearing  of  the  separation  on  the 
*eal  interests  and  on  the  moral  character  of  the  North; 
igain,  for  an  Englishman,  its  bearing  with  respect  to  British 
nterests;  —  all  these  are  texts  of  which  any  one  affords 
tmple  matter  for  reflection,  but  I  will  only  state  as  regards 
he  last  of  them,  that  I  for  one  have  never  hesitated  to 
naintain  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  separate  and  special 
nterests  of  England  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  maintenance 
»f  the  old  union,  and  if  I  were  to  look  at  those  interests 
ilone,  and  had  the  power  of  choosing  in  what  way  the  war 
hould  end,  I  would  choose  for  its  ending  by  the  restoration 
if  the  old  union  this  very  day.' 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (Nov.  7, 1862), 
le  says :  *  A  friendly  correspondent  writes  to  say  he  is 
orry  the  South  has  my  sympathies.  But  the  South  has 
lot  my  sympathies,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  the  North 
IBS  them  also.     I  wish  them  both  cordially  well,  which  I 

honld  turn  to  F.  L.  Olmsted's  Jour-  as  interesting  a  picture  of  the  Soath 

\^9  and  Explorations  in  the  Cotton  on    the  eve  of    its   catastrophe,  as 

Zingdom  (1861),  and  A  Journey  in  Arthur  Young's  picture  of  France  on 

he  Seaboard  Slave  States  (1866)  —  the  eve  of  the  revolution. 
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BOOK    believe  is  more  than  most  EDglisbmen  can  at  present  say 
J  with  truth.     In  both  I  see  the  elementfl  of  future  power  and 

1861.  goo<^ ;  ^^  bo^h  I  866  <^^80  the  elements  of  danger  and  mischief." 
To  another  correspondent :  '  I  have  never  to  my  knowledge 
expressed  any  sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause  in  any 
speech  at  Newcastle  or  elsewhere,  nor  have  I  passed  any 
eulogium  upon  President  Davis.  In  dealing  whether  with 
South  or  North  I  have  thought  it  out  of  my  province  to 
touch  in  any  way  the  complicated  question  of  pnuse  and 
blame.' 

At  a  very  early  stage  the  Duke  of  Argyll  sent  him  some 
letter  of  Mrs.  Heecher  Stowe's,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  acknow- 
ledging it  from  Penmaenmawr  (Aug.  26,  1861)  writes  ex- 
pressing all  possible  respect  for  her  character  and  talents, 
but  thinks  that  she  has  lost  intellectual  integrity :  — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  South  has  two  objects  in  view :  firstly 
the  liberation  of  its  trade  and  people  from  the  law  of  tribute  to 
the  North ;  secondly  and  perhaps  mainly,  the  maintenance  of  the 
slave  system  without  fear  or  risk  of  Northern  interference.    That 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  very  difficult  to  analyse  that  movement  of 
the  North  which  Mrs.  Stowe  finds  sublime,  but  which  in  my  eyes 
is  tumultuous.     There  is  the  anti-slaveliry  motive  impelling  with 
great  vehemenoe  a  small  section,  which  she  father  offensively  calls 
the  Christian  people  of  the  union ;  there  is  the  spirit  of  protection 
and  monopoly,  unwilling  to  surrender  future  booty;  there  is  the 
unquietnesB  in  the  great  towns,  found  in  America  as  in  all 
countries,  and  ever  ready  for  a  row ;   there  is  the  fear  which 
Mr.  Motley  described,  that  unless  a  firm  front  were  shown  against 
secession  it  would  not  stop  where  it  had  begun ;  there  is  last  and 
(relatively  to  this  subject  matter)  best  of  all  the  strong  instinct 
of  national  life,  and  the  abhorrence  of  nature  itself  towards  all 
severance  of  an  organised  body.     This  last  sentiment,  as  well  as 
the  first,  deserved  to  be  treated  by  us  with  great  tenderness  and 
respect.  ...    As  to  the  authority  and  title  of  the  North  it  must 
be  granted  j:>nmd /acie,  but  on  examination  it  is  subject  to  a  good 
deal  of  doubt,  and  I  think  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intentiou  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  not  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the 
solution  of  a  great  question  of  this  kind,  but  to  leave  it  open. 
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Lnd  if  80, 1  think  they  were  wise ;  for  such  a  qaestion  could  only    CHAP. 
j-ise  for  any  practical  purpose  at  a  time  when  the  foundations  of  ^       *   j 
he  great  social  deep  are  broken  up,  and  when  the  forces  brought   j^,  |^ 
nto  unrestrained  play  are  by  far  too  gigantic  to  be  controlled  by 
»per  conventions. 

So  much  for  his  view  of  the  case  in  its  general  aspect. 

n 
At  one  dangerous  moment  in  the  conflict  it  seemed 
x)6sible  that  Great  Britain  might  be  forced  to  take  a  part. 
The  commander  of  an  American  man-of-war  boarded  the 
Vrmt  (Nov.  89 1861),  a  British  mail-boat,  seized  two  emissa* 
ies  from  the  Southern  confedeiticy  on  their  way  to  Europe^ 
Lod  carried  them  off  to  his  own  ship,  whence  they  were 
ifterwards  landed  and  thrown  into  prison.  This  act  was  in 
iirect  violation  of  those  rights  of  neutrals  of  which  the 
United  States  hitherto  had  been  the  strictest  champion 
igainst  Great  Britain ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  it, 
'or  the  presence  of  the  two  commissioners  was  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  effect  any  change  in  the  policy  of  either  Eng- 
land or  France.  Violent  explosions  of  public  feeling  broke 
>ut  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  of  anger  in  England, 
of  exultation  in  America.  Mr.  Gladstone's  movements  at 
this  critical  hour  are  interesting.  On  Nov.  27,  says  Philli- 
more,  *  Gladstones  dined  here.  Gladstone,  with  the  account 
n  his  pocket  from  the  evening  papers  of  the  capture  of  the 
Southern  envoys  out  of  the  English  mail-ehip.'  The  next 
tnro  nights  he  was  at  court. 

Hov.  28.  — Off  at  6.30  to  Windsor.  The  Queen  and  Prince 
jpoke  much  of  the  American  news. 

Norc,  29  (Friday).  —  Came  up  to  town  for  the  cabinet  on 
A^mericau  news.  Returned  to  Windsor  for  dinner,  and  reported 
to  Queen  and  Prince. 

Of  this  important  cabinet,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  an  account 
bo  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  then  absent  from  London :  — 

Dec,  3,  '61.  — The  cabinet  determined  on  Friday  to  ask  reparsr 
tion,  and  on  Saturday  they  agreed  to  two  despatches  to  Lord 
Lyons  of  which  the  one  recited  the  facts,  stated  we  could  not  but 
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suppose  the  American  government  would  of  itself  be  desiry.- 
to  afford  us  reparation,  and  said  that  in  any  case  we  must  hav^ 
1861.  (^)  ^^^  Commissioners  returned  to  British  protection ;  and  (2  n 
apology  or  expression  of  regret.  The  second  of  these  despatch-- 
desired  Lyons  to  come  away  within  seven  days  if  the  demar.  i- 
are  not  complied  with.  /  thought  and  urged  that  ice  should  h: 
what  the  Americans  had  to  say  before  wUhdrawhtg  Lyons,  y-r  1 
could  not  feel  sure  that  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  law  of  the  o-* 
or  could  judge  here  and  now  what  form  it  wotdd  assume.  But  u  • 
view  did  not  prevail. 

We  may  assume  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reportiDg  these  pr  - 
ceedings  at  Windsor,  did  not  conceal  his  own  aigoments  f  : 
moderation  which  had  been  overruled.  On  the  foUowi:: 
day  the  cabinet  again  met.  *  Nov.  80  (Sat.).  Left  Wiiii-  • 
at  11.25.  Cabinet  3--5^.  Lord  Russell's  draft  softened  al: 
abridged.'  That  is  to  say  the  draft  was  brought  neart:. 
though  not  near  enough,  to  the  temper  urged  upon  ti: 
cabinet  and  represented  at  court  by  Mr.  Gladstone  the  1.- 
before. 

The  story  of  the  first  of  these  two  critical  despatches  .* 
pretty  well  known ;  how  the  draft  initialled  by  Lord  Ru<^ . 
was  sent  down  the  same  night  to  Windsor;  how  the  Prl:.  - 
Consort  —  then  as  it  proved  rapidly  sinking  down  into  ':.  * 
&tal  illness  —  found  it  somewhat  meagre,  and  suggt?^:^. 
modifications  and  simplifications;  how  the  Queen  returr-. 
the  draft  with  the  suggestions  in  a  letter  to  the  prime  m. 
ister;  how  Palmerston  thought  them  excellent,  and  an* 
remodelling  the  draft  in  the  more  temperate  spirit  re^' *- 
mended  by  the  Prince,  though  dropping  at  least  one  irrit.  * 
ing  phrase  in  the  Queen's  memorandum,^  sent  it  back  to  " 
foreign  office,  whence  it  was  duly  sent  on  (Dec.  1)  to  L  ' 
Lyons  at  Washington.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  a  di  ^ 
reflection  had  brought  his  colleagues  round  to  Mr.  0.  : 
stone's  mind,  for  Lord  Russell  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons  a  privi' 
note  (Dec.  1)  in  effect  instructing  him  to  say  nothing  ai*  •' 
withdrawing  in  seven  days.^ 

1  See  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln^  v.  p.  28.      Also  Mard£*i  ' 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  v.  p.  421.  «  See  Walpole'a  SvsseU^  ii.  p.  wa 
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The  British  despatches  were  delivered  to  Lord  Lyons  at 
Washington  at  midnight  on  December  18;  the  reparation 
despatch  was  formally  read  to  Mr.  Seward  on  the  28rd ;  and  j^  52, 
on  Christmas  Day  Lincoln  had  a  meeting  of  his  cabinet. 
Sumner  was  invited  to  attend,  and  he  read  long  letters  from 
Cobden  and  Bright.  ^  At  all  hazards,'  said  Bright,  'you  must 
not  let  this  matter  grow  to  a  war  with  England.  Even  if  you 
are  right  and  we  are  wrong,  war  will  be  fatal  to  your  idea  of 
restoring  the  union.  ...  I  implore  you  not,  on  any  feeling 
that  nothing  can  be  conceded,  and  that  England  is  arrogant, 
and  seeking  a  quarrel,  to  play  the  game  of  every  enemy  of 
your  country.'  ^  A  French  despatch  in  the  English  sense 
was  also  read.  Seward  and  Sumner  were. in  favour  of  giving 
up  the  men.  The  president,  thinking  of  popular  excitement, 
hesitated.  In  the  end,  partly  because  the  case  was  bad  on 
the  merits,  partly  because  they  could  not  afford  to  have  a 
second  great  war  upon  their  hands,  all  came  round  to 
Seward's  view.^ 

ni 

By  the  autumn  of  1862  the  war  had  lasted  a  year  and  a 
half.  It  was  already  entailing  a  cost  heavier  than  our  war 
with  Napoleon  at  its  most  expensive  period.  The  North 
had  still  failed  to  execute  its  declared  purpose  of  reducing 
the  South  to  submission.  The  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports,  by  stopping  the  export  of  cotton,  was  declared  to  have 
produced  worse  privations,  loss,  and  suffering  to  England 
and  France  than  were  ever  produced  to  neutral  nations  by  a 
war.  It  was  not  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  nature  to  sit  with  folded 
hands  in  sight  of  what  he  took  to  be  hideous  and  unavailing 
carnage  and  havoc.  Lord  Palmerston,  he  tells  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone (July  29,  1862),  *  has  come  exactly  to  my  mind  about 
some  early  representation  of  a  friendly  kind  to  America,  if 
we  can  get  France  and  Russia  to  join.'     A  day  or  two  later 

1  War  with  England,  or  the  prob-  dependence.— Dana's    Wfieaton,   p. 

ability    of    it,    wocdd   have    meant  648. 

the   raising   of    the    blockade,    the  ^  Rhodes,   History  of   the  United 

withdrawal  of  a  large  part  of  the  States  since  1850,  iii.  p.  638.    See  also 

troops  from  the  Southern  frontier.  Life  of  C  F.  Adams,  by  his  son  C. 

and    sabstantially    the    leaving    of  F.  A.,   Boston,   1900,  chapter  xii, 

the  Confederates  to  a  de  facto  in-  especially  pp.  228-4. 
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(Aug.  8)  he  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll :  *  My  ^pimon  > 
that  it  is  vain,  and  wholly  unsustained  by  precedent,  to  s?.t 
nothing  shall  be  done  until  both  parties  lue  desirooi  of  :: : 
that,  however,  we  ought  to  avoid  sole  action,  or  icrth..^ 
except  aoting  in  such  a  oombination  as  would  morallv  reic- 
sent  the  weight  of  impartial  Europe ;  that  with  this  viev  « 
ought  to  communicate   with   France  and  Russia;  to  vhml 
with  them  a  friendly  repi^esentation  (if  they  are  ready  in  . 
it)  of  the  mischief  and  the  hopelessness  of  prolonging  :  - 
contest  in   which  both  sides  have  made  extraordinaij  il 
heroic  efforts ;  but  if  they  are  not  ready,  then  to  wait  for  ?c 
opportunity  when  they  may  be  disposed  to  move  with  n» 
The  adhesion  of  other  powers  would  be  desirable  if  it  d  •• 
not  encumber  the  movement.' 

*  In  the  year  1862,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  f ragmen:   * 
autobiography,  *I   had  emerged  from  very  grave  finar.  ... 
[budget]  difficulties,  which  in  1860  and  1861  went  near   • 
breaking  me  down.     A  blue  sky  was  now  above  me,  r.: 
some  of  the  Northern  liberals  devised  for  me  a  triamjh*. 
visit  to  the  Tyne,  which  of  course  entailed  as  one  of  /• 
incidents   a    public   dinner.'     Seeing  a  visit  to  NewcA** 
announced.  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  (Sept.  24)  to  Mr.  (»..: 
stone,  begging  him  on  no  account  to  let  the  chancellor  of : 
exchequer  be  too  sympathetic  with  the  tax-payer,  or  to  :- 
the  country  that  it  was  spending  more  money  than  it  c  . 
afford.     A  more  important  part  of  the  letter  was  to  inf  ' 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  himself  and  Lord  Russell  tboa^ht  t 
time  was  fast  approaching  when  an  offer  of  mediation  o'::* 
to  be  made  by  England,  France,  and  Russia,  and  that  Ru^- 
was  going  privately  to  instruct  the  ambassador  at  Pari?  t 
sound  the  French  government.   '  Of  course,'  Lord  Palmev  * 
said,  'no  actual  step  would  be  taken  without  the  aancti*  n 
the  cabinet.    But  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  would  be  in< !:' 
to  approve  such  a  course.'     The  proposal  would  be  ma'if ' 
both  North  and  South.     If  both  should  accept,  an  aro^: 
would  follow,  and  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  separatin;:.   .': 
both  should  decline,  then  Lord  Palmerston  assumed  u^' 
they   would  acknowledge   the   independence  of  the  S-^f"' 
The  next  day  Mr.  Gladstone  replied.     He  was  glad  to  u^-* 
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what  the  prime  minister  bad  told  him,  and  for  two  reasons  CHAP, 
especially  he  desired  that  the  proceedings  should  be  ^  '  ^ 
prompt.  The  first  was  tbe  rapid  progress  of  the  Southern  j^^  ^3^ 
aims  and  the  extension  of  the  area  of  Southern  feeling. 
The  second  was  the  risk  of  violent  impatience  in  the 
cotton-towns  of  Lancasliire,  such  as  would  prejudice  the 
dignity  and  disinterestedness  of  the  proffered  mediation.^ 
On  September  17  Russell  had  replied  to  a  letter  from 
Palmerston  three  days  earlier,  saying  explicitly,  'I  agree 
with  you  that  the  time  is  come  for  offering  mediation  to 
tbe  United  States  government,  with  a  view  to  tbe  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  Confederates.  I  agree  further, 
tbat  in  case  of  failure,  we  ought  ourselves  to  recognise 
the  Southern  states  as  an  independent  state.'  ^  So  far,  then, 
had  the  two  heads  of  the  government  advanced,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  to  Newcastle. 

The  people  of  the  Tyne  gave  him  the  reception  of  a  king. 
The  prints  of  the  time  tell  how  the  bells  rang,  guns 
thundered,  a  great  procession  of  steamers  followed  him  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  ships  flew  their  gayest  bunting, 
the  banks  were  thronged  with  hosts  of  the  black-handed 
toilers  of  the  forges,  the  furnaces,  the  coal-staiths,  chemical 
works,  glass  factories,  shipyards,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
tlie  great  man;  and  all  this  not  because  he  had  tripled 
the  exports  to  France,  but  because  a  sure  instinct  had 
revealed  an  accent  in  his  eloquence  that  spoke  of  feeling  for 
the  common  people.^ 

^  In  tbe  summer  of  1862  he  took  an  In  thanking  a  Newcastle  correspond- 

artive   part   in   schemes  for  finding  ent    for    his    reception,    Mr.    Glad- 

piuployinent  at  Hawarden  for  Lanca-  stone  writes   (Oct.  20,   1862):    *To 

Hhire  operatives  thrown  out  of  work  treat  these  occurrences  as  matter  of 

Vy  the   cotton-famine.     One  of  the  personal  obligation  to  those  who  have 

winding-paths  leading  through  some  taken  a  part  in  them  would  be  to 

<if  tbe   most  beautiful  spots  of  the  mistake  the  ground  on  which  they 

J 'irk  at  ifawanien  was  made  at  this  rest.    But  I  must  say  with  unfeigned 

lime  by  factory  workers  from  Lancar  sincerity  that  I  can  now  perceive  I 

shire  employed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for  have    been   appropriating   no   small 

pnrpoRcs  of  relief.  share  of  honour  that  is  really  due  to 

*  Walpole's  Life  of  Russell,  ii.  p.  the  labour  of  others :  of  Mr.  Cobden 
361.  as  to  the  French  treaty,  and  of  the 

*  In  a  jingle  composed  for  the  occa-  distinguished  men  who  have  in  our 
noOf  tbe  refrain  is —  day  by  their  upright  and  enlightened 

public  conduct  made  law  and  govern- 

So  bere*s  •aoeeaa  to  01adaton«.*  England.*     '  Indeed/  says  a  COntem- 
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Oct,  7,  1862.— Reflected  further  on  what  I  should  say  abr..* 
LaDcashire  and  America^  for  both  these  subjects  are  criticiL  .  . 
At  two  we  went  to  Newcastle  and  saw  the  principal  object-, 
including  especially  the  fine  church  and  lantern,  the  gem  of  a: 
old  castle,  and  Grey  Street — I  think  our  best  modem  street    TL- 
photographer  also  laid  hands  on  me.    At  six  we  went  tea cn>w  ^ 
and  enthusiastic  dinner  of  near  500.     I  was  obliged  to  iL.ik» 
long  oration  which  was  admirably  borne.    The  hall  is  not  ^•^ 
easy  to  fill  with  the  voice,  but  quite  practicable.   8. — Rea*  -  . 
Gateshead  at  12,  and  after  an  address  and  reply,  embarked  i::  *1- 
midst  of  a  most  striking  scene  which  was  prolonged  and  heigLtn.- . 
as  we  went  down  the  river  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  soiii^  .' 
steamers,  amidst  the  roar  of  guns  and  the  banks  lined  or  u^r-. 
above  and  below  with  multitudes  of  peopla    The  eipeiir 
lasted  six  hours,  and  I  had  as  many  speeches  as  hours.    Sw<  i  . 
pomp  I  shall  probably  never  again  witness ;  circumstances  Li 
brought  upon  me  what  I  do  not  in  any  way  deserve.  ...    T- 
spectacle  was  really  one  for  Turner,  no  one  else.    9,  — Off  to  S»il  :- 
land.    Here  we  had  a  similar  reception  and  a  progress  thr^.: 
the  town  and  over  the  docks  and  harbour  works.    I  had  to  adl>- 
the  naval  men,  and  then  came  a  large  meeting  in  the  halL    Tl^z  - 
by  rail  to  Middlesborough.    At  Darlington  we  were  met  bj  L  r 
Zetland,  the  mayor,  and  others.     Middlesborough  was  as  war*...  ' 
even  warmer.     Another  progress  and  steamboat  procession  *:. 
incessant  flood  of  information  respecting  this  curious  place.    T  - 
labour,  however,  is  too  much ;   giddiness  came  over  me  f  t  - 
moment  while  I  spoke  at  Sunderland,  and  I  had  to  take  h:-\ : 
the  table.    At  Middlesborough  we  had  an  address  and  t^x  !; 
the  town  hall,  then  a  public  dinner,  and  we  ended  a  day  of 
fifteen  hours  at  Upleatham  before  midnight     C.  again  hell*: 
out,  and  indeed  she  is  a  great  part  of  the  whole  business  wiri  :> 
people  everywhere.     I  ought  to  be  thankful,  still  more  ou.::* 
to  be  ashamed.     It  was  vain  to  think  of  reading,  writing,  or  ii 
reflecting  on  such  a  day.     I  was  most  happy  to  lie  down  t ' 


porary  journalist,  ^  if  Middlesborough  young  but  rising  seaport,  thaa  v  l- 

did  not  do  honour  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  other  class  of  oommercial  men  ' 

we  donU  know  who  sliould,  for  the  north  of  Encdand.' — NfweatUeL^ 

French  treaty  has  been  a  greater  boon  Chronicle^  Oct.  11,  1802. 
to  the  iron  manufacturers  of   that 
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fifteen  minutes  at  Mr.  Vaughan's  in  Middlesborough.  11. — Off  at 
8  A.M.  to  take  the  rail  at  Guisbro'.  At  Middlesborough  many 
friends  had  gathered  at  the  station  to  give  us  a  parting  cheer.  We  j^^  53 
came  on  to  York,  went  at  once  to  the  mansion-house,  and  then 
visited  the  minister.  At  two  came  the  'luncheon,'  and  I  had  to 
address  another  kind  of  audience. 

Unhappily,  the  slave  must  still  go  in  the  triumphal 
car  to  remind  us  of  the  fallibilities  of  men,  and  here  the 
conqueror  made  a  grave  mistake.  At  the  banquet  in  the 
town  hall  of  Newcastle  (Oct.  7),  with  which  all  these 
joyous  proceedings  had  begun,  Mr.  Gladstone  let  fall  a 
sentence  about  the  American  war  of  which  he  was  destined 
never  to  hear  the  last:  *We  know  quite  well  that  the 
people  of  the  Northern  states  have  not  yet  dnink  of  the  cup — 
they  are  still  trying  to  hold  it  far  from  their  lips — which  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  see  they  nevertheless  must  drink  of. 
We  may  have  our  own  opinions  about  slavery ;  we  may 
be  for  or  against  the  South ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Jefferson  Davis  and  other  leaders  of  the  South  have  made 
an  army ;  they  are  making,  it  appears,  a  navy ;  and  they 
have  made  what  is  more  than  either,  they  have  made  a 
nation.' 

Here  the  speaker  was  forgetful  of  a  wholesome  saying  of 
his  own,  that  'a  man  who  speaks  in  public  ought  to  know, 
besides  his  own  meaning,  the  meaning  which  others  will 
attach  to  his  words.*  The  sensation  was  immediate  and  pro- 
found. All  the  world  took  so  pointed  an  utterance  to  mean 
that  the  government  were  about  to  recognise  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  South.  The  cotton  men  were  thrown  into  a 
position  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  still  further  disturbed 
their  trade.  Orders  for  cotton  were  countermanded,  and 
the  supply  of  the  precious  material  for  a  moment  threatened 
to  become  worse  than  ever.  Cobden  and  Bright  were 
twitted  with  the  lapse  of  their  favourite  from  a  central 
article  of  their  own  creed  and  commandments.  Louis 
Blanc,  then  in  exile  here,  describing  the  feeling  of  the 
country,  compares  the  sympathy  for  the  North  to  a  dam 
and  the  sympathy  for  the  South  to  a  torrent,  and  says  he 
fears    that    Gladstone  at    Newcastle    had    yielded    to  the 
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BOOK    temptation  of  courting  popularity.^    The  Amerieui 

,^      •   J  dropped  a  hint  about  passports.^ 
1862.         "^^  ^^  numerous  correspondents  who  compbuned  of  ia- 
language  Mr.  Gladstone  framed  a  form  of  reply,  di«clAimi:: j 
responsibility  for  all   the   various    inferences    that  peopxr 
chose  to  draw  from  his  language.    ^ And  generally/  hii  srcr^- 
tary  concluded,  in  phrases  that  justly  provoked  plain  m- 
to  wrath,  ^Mr.  Gladstone  desires  me  to  remark  that  to  f* 
opinions  upon  questions  of  policy,  to  announce  them  to  i.  - 
world,  and  to  take  or  to  be  a  party  to  taking  any  of  the  ^t' 
necessary  for  giving  them  effect,  are  matters  which,  tbu. 
connected  together,  are   in   themselves  distinct,  and  wl.  • 
may  be  separated  by  intervals  of   time   longer  or  sL  ••* 
according   to   the   particular    circumstances  of    the   e^>^ 
Mr.   Gladstone  sent  a  copy   of   this   enigmatical   nf>|*  .- 
to   the    foreign  secretary,   who  was   far  too  acute  ««.:  ' 
perceive  all  the  mischief  and  the  peril,  but  had  Lis  :. 
share  of  that  generosity  of  our  public   life   that  prevt-  • 
a  minister  from   bearing  too   hardly  on   a  colleague  » 
has  got  the  boat  and  its  crew  into  a  scrape.     Lord  Ru--. 
replied   from   Walmer   (Oct.    20) :    *  I   have    forwanlc«l  * 
your  private   secretary   your   very  proper  answer  to  } 
very  impertinent  correspondent.     Still,  you  must  allo's-  : 
to  say  that  1  think  you  went  beyond  the  latitude  \\. 
all  speakers   must  be   allowed,   when  you   said   that  J-.' 
Davis    bad    made   a  nation.     Recognition  would    seem  : 
follow,  and  for  that  step  I  think  the  cabinet  is  not  :* 
pared.     However,  we  shall  soon  meet  to  discuss  thU  v- 
topic'     A  week  after  the  deliverance  at  Newcastle,  Lc  * 
at  Lord  Palmerston's  request  as  I  have  heard,  put  t:. :  :• 
right  in  a  speech   at   Hereford.     The   Southern  state-, 
said,  had  not  de  facto  established   their  independence  i 

1  Letters  on  England,  pp.  146-78.  thougbta  of  seeldnfr »  c^^nfer^-*^  ' 

2  Adams  wrote  in  bis  diary:  'Oct,  Lord  Russell,  to  ask  an  f-if 
8.     If  Gladstone  be  any  exponent  at  of  Gladstone's  position  :    t.  t. 
all  of  the  views  of  the  cabinet,  then  flection,   I   think    I  shaU   !» t   \ 
is  my  term  likely  to  be  very  short,  days  at  least   pase,   and    tl- 
The  animus,  as  it  respects  Mr.  Davis  haps  sound  mattere  incidt- Dt^ 
and    the    recognition    of    the    rebel  Rhodes,  iv.  p.  340.    lAfe  of  A   "■ 
cause,  is  very  apparent.     Oct.   9 :  —  pp.  286-7. 

We  are  now    pujBsing   through    the        •  Oct  18,  1868. 
yery  crisis  of  our  fate.     I  have  had 
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-were  not  entitled  to  recognition  on  any  accepted  principles    CHAP, 
of  public  law.  ^      '    j 

It  is  superfluous  for  any  of  us  at  this  day  to  pass  judg-  jg^  53 
xnent.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  left  on  record  in  a  fragmentary 
note  of  late  date  his  own  estimate  of  an  error  that  was  in 
truth  serious  enough,  and  that  has  since  been  most  of  all 
exaggerated  by  those  sections  of  society  and  opinion  who 
at  the  time  most  eagerly  and  freely  shared  the  very  same 
delusion. 

I  have  yet  to  record,  he  writes  (July  1896)  in  the  frag- 
ment already  more  than  once  mentioned,  an  imdoubted  error, 
the  most  singular  and  palpable,  I  may  add  the-  least  excus- 
able of  them  all,  especially  since  it  was  committed  so  late  as 
in  the  year  1862,  when  1  had  outlived  half  a  century.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  and  in  a  speech  delivered  after  a  public 
dinner  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  I  declared  in  the  heat  of  the 
American  struggle  that  Jefferson  Davis  had  made  a  nation,  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  division  of  the  American  Eepublic  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Southern  or  secession  state  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Strange  to  say,  this  declaration,  most  unwarrantable 
to  be  made  by  a  minister  of  the  crown  with  no  authority  other 
than  his  own,  was  not  due  to  any  feeling  of  partizanship  for  the 
South  or  hostility  to  the  North.  The  fortunes  of  the  South  were 
at  their  zenith.  Many  who  wished  well  to  the  Northern  cause 
despaired  of  its  success.  The  friends  of  the  North  in  England 
were  beginning  to  advise  that  it  should  give  way,  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  further  bloodshed  and  greater  calamity.  I  weakly  sup- 
posed that  the  time  had  come  when  respectful  suggestions  of 
this  kind,  founded  on  the  necessity  of  the  case,  were  required  by 
a  spirit  of  that  friendship  which,  in  so  many  contingencies  of  life, 
has  to  offer  sound  recommendations  with  a  knowledge  that  they 
will  not  be  popular.  Not  only  was  this  a  misjudgment  of  the  case, 
but  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  I  was  not  the  person  to  make 
the  declaration.  I  really,  though  most  strangely,  believed  that 
it  was  an  act  of  friendliness  to  all  America  to  recognise  that 
the  struggle  was  virtually  at  an  end.  I  was  not  one  of  those 
who  on  the  ground  of  British  interests  desired  a  division  of  the 
American  Union.  My  view  was  distinctly  opposite.  I  thought 
VOL.  n — a 
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that  while  the  Union  continued  it  never  could  exerdae  laj 
dangerous  pressure  upon  Canada  to  estrange  it  from  the  empire 
—  our  honour,  as  I  thought,  rather  than  our  interest  forbiddi:^' 
its  surrender.  But  were  the  Union  split,  the  Korth,  no  lcmg<er 
checked  by  the  jealousies  of  slave-power,  would  seek  a  pvoa. 
compensation  for  its  loss  in  annexing,  or  trying  to  annex,  BriCLxi 
North  America.  Lord  Palmerston  desired  the  severance  a*  . 
diminution  of  a  dangerous  power,  but  prudently  held  his  toi^r-r 

That  my  opinion  was  founded  upon  a  false  estimate  of  t^- 
facts  was  the  very  least  part  of  my  fault.     I  did  not  perceive  \l 
gross  impropriety  of  such  an  utterance  from  a  cabinet  minist':. 
of  a  power  allied  in  blood  and  language,  and  bound  to  a-;.  .. 
neutrality;  the  case  being  further  exaggerated  by  the  fact  d.' 
we  were  already,  so  to  speak,  under  indictment  before  the  w- :  - 
for  not  (as  was  alleged)  having  strictly  enforced  the  lavs 
neutrality  in  the  matter  of  the  cruisers.     My  ofEence  was  iiiA^ 
only  a  mistake,  but  one  of  incredible  grossness,  and  with  s . 
consequences  of  offence  and  alarm  attached  to  it,  that  mv  f&ll . : 
to  perceive  them  justly  exposed  me  to  very  severe  blame.    1' 
illustrates   vividly  that  incapacity  which  my  mind  ao  lone  ^^ 
tained,  and  perhaps   still   exhibits,   an  incapacity  of   vifif-:. 
subjects  all  round,  in  their  extraneous  as  well  as  in  their  ii*-* 
nal  properties,  and  thereby  of  knowing  when  to  be  silent  - 
when  to  speak. 

I  am  the  more  pained  and  grieved,  because  I  have  for  th-  1?  * 
five-and-twenty  years  received  from  the  government  and  pei'  '• 
America  tokens  of  goodwill  which  could  not  fail  to  arous.-*  : 
undying  gratitude.     When  we  came  to  the  arbitration  at  Gtl- 
my  words  were  cited  as  part  of  the  proof  of  hostile  an. 
Meantime  I  had  prepared  a  lengthened  statement  to  show  fr  ' 
my  abundant  declarations  on  other  occasions  that  there  wa>  .: 
could  be  on  my  part  no  such  animus,     I  was  desirous  to  p>>' 
this   statement  to  the   arbitrators.     My  colleagues  object- :  • 
largely  to  the  proceeding  that  I  desisted.     In  this  I  think  •*:• 
probably  were  wrong.     I  addressed  my  paper  to  the  Aicr:. 
minister  for  the  information  of  his  government,  and  Mr.  ^  ■ 
tary  Fish  gave  me,  so  far  as  intention  was  concerned,  a  >' 
handsome  acquittal. 
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And  strange  to  ssj^post  hoc  though  perhaps  not  propter  Jioc,  the    CHAP. 
United  States  have  been  that  country  of  the  world  in  which  the  ^    ^'    ^ 
most  signal  marks  of  public  honour  have  been  paid  me,  and  ^^   ^Sfr  5S 
which  my  name  has  been  the  most  popular,  the  only  parallels 
being  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Among  the  many  calumnies  poured  upon  him  in  this 
connection  was  the  charge  that  he  had  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Confederate  Loan.  '  The  statement,'  he  wrote  to  a  corre- 
spondent (Oct.  17,  1865),  '  is  not  only  untrue,  but  it  is  so 
entirely  void  of  the  slightest  shadow  of  support  in  any 
imaginable  incident  of  the  case,  that  I  am  hardly  able  to 
ascribe  it  to  mere  error,  and  am  painfully  perplexed  as  to 
the  motives  which  could  have  prompted  so  mischievous  a 
forgery.' 

IV 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  American  minister  had  hinted 
at  passports.  Ten  days  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  Mr. 
Adams  saw  Lord  Russell.  Having  mentioned  some  minor 
matters  he  came  to  the  real  object  of  the  interview.  'If 
I  had  trusted,'  he  said,  Ho  the  construction  given  by  the 
public  to  a  late  speech,  I  should  have  begun  to  think  of 
packing  my  carpet  bag  and  trunks.  His  lordship  at  once 
embraced  the  allusion,  and  whilst  endeavouring  to  excuse 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  fact  admitted  that  his  act  had  been  re- 
gretted by  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  other  cabinet  oflScers. 
Still  he  could  not  disavow  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
so  far  as  he  understood  them  (his  meaning)  was  not  that 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  public.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  himself 
willing  to  disclaim  that.  He  had  written  to  that  effect  to 
Lord  Palmerston.  .  .  .  His  lordship  said  that  the  policy  of 
the  government  was  to  adhere  to  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to 
leave  this  struggle  to  settle  itself.  ...  I  asked  him  if  I  was 
to  understand  that  policy  as  not  now  to  be  changed.  He 
said,  Yes.'  ^ 

If  this  relation  be  accurate,  then  the  foreign  secretary  did 
not  construe  strict  neutrality  as  excluding  what  diplomatists 
call  good  offices.  On  October  13,  Lord  Russell  circulated  a 
1  Rhodes,  Iv.  p.  340.    Also  Life  of  C.  F.  Adama,  p.  287, 
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BOOK  memorandum  to  the  cabinet  setting  out  in  an  argumentative 
^  '  J  tone  all  the  adverse  and  confused  aspects  of  the  situation 
lg(52.  and  outlook  in  America,  and  ending  in  the  emphatic  con- 
clusion that  it  had  now  become  a  question  for  the  great 
Powei-s  of  Europe  whether  it  was  not  their  duty  to  ask  both 
parties  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
weighing  calmly  the  advantages  of  peace.  Cornewall  Lewis 
(Oct.  17),  while  expressing  an  opinion  that  a  peaceful 
separation  between  North  and  South  would  in  the  end  have 
been  best  for  the  North,  and  while  apparently  believing  that 
the  war  must  one  day  end  in  Southern  independence,  met 
Russell's  suggestion  by  cogent  arguments  against  action  on 
our  part.i  A  week  later  (Oct.  24),  Mr.  Gladstone  circulated 
a  rejoinder  to  Lewis,  arguing  for  representation  to  the  tvro 
combatants  from  England,  France,  and  Russia  —  a  repre- 
sentation with  moral  authority  and  force,  of  the  opinion  ol 
the  civilised  world  upon  the  conditions  of  the  case. 

This  pretty  nearly  concludes  all  that  need  be  said  upon 
the  attitude  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  that  mighty  struggle. 
We  may  at  least  add  that  if,  and  where,  it  differed  from 
that  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  it  did  not  differ 
for  the  worse.  In  November  (1862)  the  French  Emperor 
renewed  proposals  of  joint  mediation.  The  Emperor  had 
objects  of  his  own  to  serve.  He  was  entangled  in  the  coils 
of  the  Mexican  adventure  that  was  to  give  the  first  shock 
to  his  throne  and  to  add  another  to  the  long  scroll  of 
tragedies  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  From  the  first  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  American  Union  had  scowled  upon  the  in- 
tervention of  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  just  as  the 
same  government  had  refused  to  intervene  in  a  European 
protest  on  behalf  of  Poland.  The  civil  war  between  North 
and  South  kept  American  hands  tied,  and   Napoleon  well 

1  Lewis,    throughout    1861,    used  without  having  any  intelligible  aim 

language   of    characteristic   coolness  or  policy.     The  South  fight  for  Inde- 

about  the  war :  *  It  is  the  most  sin-  pendence ;  but  what  do   the  Xortii 

gular   action    for   the   restitution   of  fight  for,  except  to  gratify  passion  or 

conjugal  rights  that  the  world  ever  pride?*  —  Letters,  p.  895,  etc.    See 

heard  of/     *  You  may  conquer  an  also  preface  to  his  AdminUtration  of 

insurgent  province,  but  you  cannot  Great  Britain  (p.  xix), -where  he s&ySy 

conquer  a  seceding  state '  (Jan.  21,  in  1866,  he  sees  no  solution  but  sep«r 

'61 ) .    *  The  Northern  states  have  been  ration, 
drifted,  or  rather  plunged  into  war 
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knew  that  the  success  of  the  North  and  the  consolidation  of  chap. 
the  Union  would  overthrow  his  designs  in  Mexico.  He  cast  ^  ^'  , 
restlessly  about  for  any  combination  that  promised  aid  to  jet.  68. 
the  Southern  confederates,  who,  whether  they  should  emerge 
strong  or  weak  from  the  struggle,  would  be  a  useful  instru* 
ment  for  his  future  purposes.  So  now  he  pressed  England 
and  Russia  to  join  him  in  a  project  of  mediation.  Russia 
declined.  The  London  cabinet  was  divided. ^  Mr.  Glad- 
stone writes  home  in  these  important  days.  — ^Nov.  11.  We 
have  had  our  cabinet  to-day  and  meet  again  to-morrow.  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  do  little  or  nothing  in  the  business  of 
America.  But  I  will  send  you  definite  intelligence.  Both 
Lords  Palmers  ton  and  Russell  are  right »  —  Nov,  12.  The 
United  States  affair  has  ended  and  not  well.  Lord  Russell 
rather  turned  tail.  He  gave  way  without  resolutely  fighting 
out  his  battle.  However,  though  we  decline  for  the  moment, 
the  answer  is  put  upon  grounds  and  in  terms  which  leave 
the  matter  very  open  for  the  future.  —  Nov,  13.  I  think  the 
French  will  make  our  answer  about  America  public ;  at  least 
it  is  very  possible.  But  I  hope  they  may  not  take  it  as  a 
positive  refusal,  or  at  any  rate  that  they  may  themselves  act 
in  the  matter.  It  will  be  clear  that  we  concur  with  them, 
that  the  war  should  cease.  Palmerston  gave  to  Russell's 
proposal  a  feeble  and  half-hearted  support.  As  to  the  state 
of  matters  generally  in  the  cabinet,  I  have  never  seen  it 
smoother ;  and  they  look  pretty  well,  I  think,  as  regards  my 
department,  though  the  distress  tells  upon  me.' 

The  only  speech,  I  believe,  delivered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  upon 
the  war  in  parliament,  while  resisting  the  motion  for  the 
recognition  of  the  confederacy,  was  curiously  balanced.^  As 
to  the  South,  he  said,  not  a  few  must  sympathise  with  a  resist- 
ance as  heroic  as  ever  was  offered  in  the  history  of  the  world 

1  There  is  a  story,  not  very  accu-  his  opinion  *  on  the  subject  of  the  war 

rate,  I  should   suppose,   about  Mr.  and  the  disruption' — at  Leith,  Jan. 

Disraeli's  concurrence   in    the  Em-  11,    1862,   at  Manchester,  April  24, 

peror's    view,    told    from    SlidelPs  1862,  at  Newcastle,  Oct.  7,  1862,  and 

despatches   in  an  article  by  O.   F.  once  in  parliament  when  a  member 

Aldus,  in  North  American  Bevieic^  spoke  of  the  bursting  of  the  Ameri- 

October  1879.  can  bubble,  he  says,  *  I  commented 

^  June  30, 1863.   Hansard,  vol.  171,  on  the  expressions  with  a  reproof  as 

p.  1800.    On  four  other  occasions  Mr.  sharp  as  I  could  venture  to  make  it* 

Gladstone  gave  public  utterance  to  (Ma^  27,  1861). 
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on  the   part  of  a  weaker  body   against  the  overpowerinjr 

forces  of  a  stronger.     On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  th- 

1863.     South  was  so  connected  with  slavery  that  a  strong  counter- 

current  of  feeling  must  arise  in  the  mind.     Then  again,  it  .-^ 

impossible  for  any  Englishman  not  to  have  a  vetj  sIm:.^ 

feeling  of  sympathy  with  those  in  the  North  who  saw  exaiii  . 

visions  of  the  great  future  of  their  country,  now  threaten^  1 

with  destruction.     He   had   never  agreed   with  those  t:. 

thought  it  a  matter  of   high   British   interest  that  the  i»  1 

American  union  should  be  torn  in  pieces.     He  had  alw&j^ 

thought  that,    involved  as   England   was   both  in  intere^: 

and  in  duty  and  honour  with  Canada,  the  balanced  state  ••'' 

the  American   union  which  caused  the  whole  of  Americ-r 

politics  to  turn  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  slavery  a'  • 

Northern  interests,   was    more   favourable    to  our  color.--i. 

relations  in   North   America,  than   if   the  said  union  we> 

to  be  divided  into  a  cluster  of   Northern  and  a  dnster  -f 

Southern  states.     The  North  would  endeavour  to  re-e6tal^\ 

their  territorial  grandeur  .by  seeking  union  with  the  Bhtb. 

possessions  in   North  America.     He  dwelt  upon  the  horn: 

incidents  of  war.     He  insisted  once   more   that  the  puhL 

opinion  of  this  country  was  unanimous  that  the  re8torati'>': 

of  the  American   union   by  force  was   unattainable.     Soc* 

cries  of  ^  No '  greeted  this  declaration  about  unanimitj.  \f.' 

he  would  not  qualify  it  further  than  to  say  that  at  any  n*- 

it  was  almost  unanimous.     The  other  chief  speakers  tix 

night   were   Mr.    Forster  (who  played  a   brave   and  clei: 

sighted  part  throughout),  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  atu:k  : 

the  Wague  and  loose*  arguments  of  the   chancellor  of  r. 

exchequer,  and    Mr.  Bright,  who   made   perhaps   the   n:  -* 

powerful  and  the  noblest  speech  of  his  life* 
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DEATH  OP   FRIENDS  —  DAYS   AT   BALMOBAIi 

{1861-^1864) 

Itaque  yer»  amicitiffi  difficillime  reperinntur  in  ils  qui  in  honoribns 
reque  publica  yersantar. — Cicbro. 

Tme  friendshipB  are  hard  to  find  among  men  who  busy  themselyes 
about  politics  and  office. 

Within  a  few  months  of  one  another,  three  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
closest  friends  and  allies  were  lost  to  him.  Lord  Aberdeen 
died  at  the  end  of  1860.  The  letter  written  by  Mr.  Glad-  ^x.  62. 
stone  to  the  son  of  his  veteran  chief  is  long,  but  it  deserves 
reproduction.^  As  a  writer,  though  an  alert  and  most 
strenuous  disputant,  he  was  apt  to  be  diffuse  and  abstract. 
Partly,  these  defects  were  due  to  the  subjects  with  which,  in 
his  literary  performances,  he  mostly  chose  to  deal.  Perhaps 
one  secret  was  that  he  forgot  the  famous  word  of  Quintilian, 
that  the  way  to  write  well  is  not  to  write  quickly,  but  if 
you-  take  trouble  to  write  well,  in  time  you  can  write  as 
quickly  as  you  like.'  His  character  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  like 
his  beautiful  letter  in  a  similar  vein  about  Hope-Scott,* 
where  also  his  feelings  were  deeply  moved,  is  very  different 
from  his  more  formal  manner,  and  may  claim  high  place 
among  our  literary  portraits.  It  is  penetrating  in  analysis, 
admirable  in  diction,  rich  in  experience  of  life  and  human 
nature,  and  truly  inspiring  in  those  noble  moralities  that 
are  the  lifeblood  of  style,  and  of  greater  things  than  mere 
style  can  ever  be. 

Then,  in  the  autumn  o^  1861,  both  Graham  .and  Sidney 

^  See  Appendix.  «  Memoirs  of  J.  B.  Hope-ScoU,  ii. 

«  X.  ill.  10.  pp.  284-293. 
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Herbert  died;  the  former  the  most  esteemed  and  valued  .: 
all  his  counsellors ;  the  latter,  so  prematurely  cut  off,  •  ih-i: 
1861.     beautiful   and   sunny  spirit,"  as  he  called  him,  pe^faa[)^  t  • 
best  beloved  of  all  his  friends.     '  Called  on  Gladstone,'  s,.-  * 
Phillimore  on  this  last  occasion  (Aug.  3  ) ;  *  found  him  i' 
breakfast  alone ;  very  glad  to  see  me.     His  eyes  filled  v  • 
tears  all  the  time  he  spoke  to  me  in  a  broken  voice  .il- 
his  departed  friend.     The  effect   upon   him   has  been  vt-. 
striking,  increased  no  doubt  by  recent  political  differeace> 
opinion.'     '  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Herbert,'  Mr.  Gla'l-^ 
said  later,  'because  with  that  singular  harmony  and  sin.:....: 
variety  of  gifts  —  eveiy  gift  of  person,  every  gift  of  pobii: 
every  gift  of  character  with  which  it  pleased  Providence  * 
bless  him  —  he  was  one  of  whom  we  may  well  recite  w^  .• 
that  the  great  poet  of  this  country  has  applied  to  a  pn:. 
of  our  early  history,  cut  off  by  death  earlier  than  his  coui-tr;.  • 
men  would  have  desired :  — 

*  A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, 
Framed  in  th^  prodigality  of  nature. 
The  spaciouB  world  cannot  again  afford.*  * 

The  void  thus  left  was  never  filled.     Of  Graham  lie  wro*^  : 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland :  — 

Oct  26. — This  most  sad  and  unexpected  news  from  yrt\-- 
rises  up  between  me  and  your  letter.     I  have  lost  a  friend  v. . 
I  seem  to  appreciate  the  more  because  the  world  appreciat^^i 
so  inadequately;  his  intellectual  force  could  not  be  deniri. 
I  have  never  known  a  person  who  had  such  signal  rirtu^  :- 
were  so  little  understood.     The  remainder  of  my  political  ^..^  " 
be  it  what  it  may  (and  I  trust  not  over  long)  will  be  pa->-l  "- 
the  House  of  Commons  without  one  old  friend  who  is  both  p.. . 
and  personal.     This  is  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  i>d  .  - 
paring  for  what  is  to  follow.     Let  me  not,   however,  s-- 1 
complain,  for  never,  I  believe,  was  any  one  blessed  so  e:.: 
beyond  his  deserts  in  the  especial  and  capital  article  of  frien  I- 

Not  many  months  later  (June  1862)  he  had  to  writr 
Mr.  Gordon,  *  We  are  all  sorely  smitten  by  Canning's  J. .» 
^  Richard  lit  i.  sc.  ii.    At  Salisbury,  Sept.  7,  18d6. 
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whose  fame^  he  said,  would  ^bear  the  scrutinising  judg- 
ment of  posterity,  under  whose  keen  eye  so  many  illusions 
are  doomed  to  fade  away.'  ^  jg^  52, 

Id  the  December  of  1861  died  the  Prince  Consort.  His 
last  communication  to  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  letter  (Nov.  19) 
proposing  to  recommend  him  as  an  elder  brother  of  the 
Trinity  House  in  place  of  Graham.  Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first 
interview  with  the  Queen  after  her  bereavement,  Dean 
Wellesley  wrote  to  him  that  she  was  greatly  touched  by 
his  evidence  of  sympathy.  'She  saw  how  much  you  felt 
for  her,  and  the  mind  of  a  person  in  such  deep  affliction  is 
keenly  sensitive  and  observant.  Of  all  her  ministers,  she 
seemed  to  me  to  think  that  you  had  most  entered  into 
her  sorrows,  and  she  dwelt  especially  upon  the  manner  in 
which  you  had  parted  from  her.'  To  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land Mr.  Gladstone  writes:  — 

March  20, 1862.  —  I  find  I  must  go  out  at  four  exactly.  In  any 
case  I  do  not  like  to  trust  to  chance  your  knowing  or  not  knowing 
what  befell  me  yesterday.  Your  advice  was  excfcUent.  I  was 
really  bewildered,  but  that  all  vanished  when  the  Queen  came  in 
and  kept  my  hand  a  moment  All  was  beautiful,  simple,  noble, 
touching  to  the  very  last  degree.  It  was  a  meeting,  for  me,  to 
be  remembered.  I  need  only  report  the  first  and  last  words  of 
the  personal  part  of  the  conversation.  The  first  (after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  upon  affairs)  was  (putting  down  her  head  and  strug- 
gling) 'the  nation  has  been  very  good  to  me  in  my  time  of 
sorrow ' ;  and  the  last,  '  I  earnestly  pray  it  may  be  long  before 
you  are  parted  from  one  another.'  * 

In  the  spring  he  took  occasion  at  Manchester  to  pronounce 
a  fine  panegyric  on  the  Prince,®  for  which  the  Queen  thanked 
him  in  a  letter  of  passionate  desolation,  too  sacred  in  the 
anguish  of  its  emotion  to  be  printed  here.  'Every  source 
of  interest  or  pleasure,'  she  concludes,  'causes  now  the 
acutest  pain.     Mrs.  Gladstone,  who,  the  Queen  knows,  is  a 

1  His  school  friend,  and  later,  gov-  aadience  of  the  Qaeen  ...  I  had  the 

ernor-general  of  India.  gratification  of  hearing,  through  Lady 

"  March  19.  —  Reading,  conversa-  A.  Bruce,  that  it  was  agreeable  to 

tioQ,  and  survey  in  the  house  filled  H.  M.  —  (Diary.) 

the  morning  at  Cliveden.     At  four  ^  Gleanings,  i. 
we  went  to  Windsor  ...  I  had  an 
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most  tender  wife,  may  in  a  faint  manner  picture  to  henelf 
what  the  Queen  suffers.'  Mr.  Gladstone  replies :  — 
1862.  It  may  not  be  impertinent  in  him  to  assure  your  MajesTT 
that  all  the  words  to  which  your  Majesty  refers  were  reccir- . 
with  deep  emotion  by  the  whole  of  a  very  large  assemblT,  vi 
appeared  to  feel  both  your  Majesty's  too  conspicnoos  ifii^-t.  •:_ 
and  the  solemnity  of  its  relation  to  the  severe  and,  alas!  darkci- 
ing  circumstances  of  the  district.^  • 

In  presuming  to  touch  upon  that  relation,  and  in  following  ti 
direction  which  his  subject  gave  him  towards  very  sacred  gr^  -i- 
he  was  especially  desirous  to  avoid  using  even  a  phrase  or  a  ▼.-. 
of  exaggeration,  and  likewise  to  speak  only  as  one  who  had  s^z 
your  Majesty's  great  sorrow  in  no  other  way  than  as  all  v  ^' 
Majesty's  subjects  beheld  it. 

In  speaking  thus  he  knew  that  he  must  fall  short  of  the  trj'l 
and  indeed,  even  were  it  becoming  to  make  the  attempt,  be  w.  . 
in  vain  labour  to  convey  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  \ 
the  interview  to  which  he  was  admitted  at  Windsor,  and  bj  *. 
letter  now  in  his  hands. 

More  follows  in  the  vein  and  on  the  topics  that  are  usul 
in  letters  of  mourning  sympathy,  and  the  effect  was  vL. 
the  writer  sought.  From  Balmoral  came  a  note  (Maj  ' 
1862):  'The  Queen  wishes  Princess  Alice  to  thank  N': 
Gladstone  in  her  name  for  the  kind  letter  he  wrote  to  :  -  * 
the  other  day,  which  did  her  aching  heart  good.  K: 
words  soothe,  but  nothing  can  lessen  or  alleviate  the  wei; 
of  sorrow  she  has  to  bear.' 

Many  years  later  he   sat  down  to  place  on  record  )  • 
thoughts   about   the   Prince   Consort,  but  did  not  prcxr- 
beyond  a  scanty  fragment,  which  I  will  here  transcribe:  — 

My  praise  will  be  impartial :  for  he  did  not  fascinate,  or    ' 
mand,  or  attract  me  through  any  medium  but  that  of  ju(L. 
and  conscience.     There  was,  I  think,  a  want  of  freedom,  li*  ' 
and  movement  in  his  demeanour,  due  partly  to  a  faculty  an*:  i. 
of  reflection  that  never  intermitted,  partly  to  an  inexorable  v;* 
fulness  over  all  he  did  and  said,  which  produced  something  -- 
was  related  to  stillness  and  chillness  in  a  manner  which  wis  ^^ 
1  The  Lancashire  cotton  ^mine. 
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withstandiiig,  invariably  modest,  frank,  and  kind,  even  to  one  who  CHAP, 
had  no  claims  upon  him  for  the  particular  exhibition  of  such  ^  ^^'  ^ 
qualities.  Perhaps  I  had  better  first  disburden  myself  of  what  I  ^j  53 
have  to  set  down  against  him.  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  man  with- 
out prejudices,  and  this  particularly  in  religion.  His  views  of  the 
church  of  Eome  must,  I  think,  have  been  illiberal.  At  any  rate, 
I  well  remember  a  conversation  with  him  at  Windsor  respecting  the 
papal  decree  imposing  the  belief  in  the  immaculate  conception, 
somewhere  about  the  time  when  it  came  forth.  He  said  he  was 
glad  of  it,  as  it  would  tend  to  expose  and  explode  the  whole 
system.  I  contended,  with  a  freedom  which  he  always  seemed  to 
encourage,  that  we  all  had  an  interest  in  the  well  being  and  well 
doing,  absolute  or  relative,  of  that  great  Christian  communion, 
and  that  whatever  indicated  or  increased  the  predominance  of  the 
ijv'orse  influences  within  her  pale  over  the  better  was  a  thing 
we  ought  much  to  deplore.  No  assent,  even  qualified,  was  to 
be  got.^ 

The  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  a  greater  personal 
calamity  to  Mr.  Gladstone  than  he  could  then  foresee. 
Perhaps  the  disadvantage  was  almost  as  real  as  the  death 
of  the  consort  of  King  George  11.  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Much  as  they  might  differ  in  political  and  religious  opinion, 
yet  in  seriousness,  conscience,  and  laborious  temperament, 
the  Prince  and  he  were  in  exact  accord,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  if  the  Prince  had  survived  at  the  Queen's 
right  hand,  certain  jars  might  have  been  avoided  that  made 
many  difficulties  for  the  minister  in  later  times. 

II 

I  may  as  well  here  gather  into  a  chapter  some  short  pieces, 

mainly  from   letters   to  Mrs.   Gladstone  during  the   period 

covered  by  this  fifth  book.     The  most  interesting  of  them, 

perhaps,   are   the   little   pictures  of   his  life  as  minister   in 

attendance  at  Balmoral ;  but  there  are,  besides,  two  or  three 

hints  of  a  simplicity  in  his  faculty  of  enjoyment  in  regions 

outside  of    graver  things,  that  may  shock  critics  of  more 

complex  or  fastidious  judgment.     Readers  will  benevolently 

^  See  the  three  articles  on  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  Gleanings,  L 
pp.  28-lSO. 
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take  them  all  as  they  come.  He  made  a  CDriont  entry  * 
his  diary  upon  his  birthday  at  the  end  of  1860:  ^X^r. ..' 
1861.  Began  my  fifty-second  year.  I  cannot  believe  it.  I  :\  . 
within  me  the  rebellious  unspoken  word,  I  will  not  be  >  . 
The  horizon  enlarges,  the  sky  shifts,  around  me.  It  ij  & 
age  of  shocks  ;  a  discipline  so  strong,  so  manifold,  so  n\. 
and  whirling  that  only  when  it  is  at  an  end,  if  then,  ca:  i 
hope  to  comprehend  it.'  Yet  nearly  all  the  most  conspiju  ^ 
scenes  still  lay  before  him. 

October  18,  I860.  —  I  did  not  get  to  the  play  last  night  ^ 
finding  The  Woman  in  White  so  very  interesting.     It  has  l- 
parts,  and  is  far  better  sustained  than  Adam  Bede,  thor.;:L  ! 
not  know  if  it  rises  quite  as  high.     The  character  dravii:  * 
excellent. 

Downing  Street,  Dec.  15.  —  The  chancellor  says  (keep  thi*  :'- 
view)  that  Prince  Albert  said  to  him  at  Windsor :  *  We  Gf  r^-  ■ 
have  no  boundaries ;  our  only  boundary  ia  the  Quadrilatt-ra.. 
fortress  in  the  heart  of  Italy.     This,  I  fear,  must  be  tn^f.  . 
if  so,  is  sad  enough,  because  he  evidently  spoke  his  mi:.! 
unsuspiciously. 

Dec.  18. — I  actually  went  last  night  five  mortal  miles  to  H   ' 
to  see  *  Eily  O'Connor,'  the  Colleen  BaMm  in  another  siufT . 
was  not   without   interest,  though   very  inferior,  and  in  * 
in  some  cases  with  a  ludicrous  closeness.     The  theatre  is  a  ; 
working  man^s  theatre.     I  paid  Is.  for  a  very  aristocrat;.  : 
To-night  I  am  going  with  Phillimore  to  the  Westminster :  ^ 
a  Latin  one,  which  I  am  afraid  is  rather  long. 

Jan.  18, 1861.  —  I  write  a  few  lines  to  you  in  the  trair., - 
Harrow.     We  shall  not  be  in  till  four ;  all  safe ;  and  il  .  - 
care  evidently  taken  on  account  of  the  frost,  though  I  do  :•    ' 
it  much  in  the  air.     I  have  had  other  matters  to  keep  nir 
Among  the  letters  given  me  this  morning  at  Hawarden  tt  .- 
from  Lord  John,  in  which  he  quietly  informs  me  that  ^i" 
cabinet  separated  he  has  agreed   to  guarantee  a    loan,  &'•« 
Morocco!    This  I  mean  to  resist,  and  have  managed  to^:  * 
letter  in  the  carriage  to  tell  him  so.     What  will  come  vf 
do  not  know.     It  is  a  very  serious  affair.     I  am  afraid  tx  - 
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committed  himself  egregiously.    I  am  very  bad  now;  but  what   CHAP. 
shall  I  be  at  sixty-eight  ?  ^    ^^'  ^ 

Jan,  19.  —  Indeed,  this  is  a  strange  world.   Yesterday  it  seemed   ^t.  62. 
Xiord  J.  Russell  might  go  out,  or  more  likely  I  might,  or  even  the 
cabinet  might  go  to  pieces.     To-day  he  writes  to  me  that  he 
supposes  he  must  find  a  way  out  of  his  proposal!    So  that  i^ 
over. 

Jan,  23.  —  You  seem  to  have  take^j  great  pains  about  stable 
affairs,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied.  The  truth  indeed,  alas,  is,  I  am 
not  fit  at  this  critical  time  to  give  any  thought  to  such  matters. 
The  embarrassment  of  our  vast  public  expenditure,  together  with 
the  ill  effects  of  the  bad  harvest,  are  so  thick  upon  me,  together 
with  the  arrangements  for  next  year  and  the  preparation  of 
my  own  bills  for  improvements,  which,  though  a  laborious,  are  a 
healthy  and  delightful  part  of  my  work. 

Jan.  24.  — I  expect  Argyll  to  share  my  mutton  to-night,  and  we 
shall,  I  dare  say,  have  a  comfortable  talk.  Last  night  I  saw 
Herbert.  I  think  he  looks  much  better.  He  did  not  open  the 
subject  of  estimates,  nor  did  I,  before  her,  but  I  told  him  what  I 
am  sorry  to  say  is  true,  that  the  prospects  of  revenue  grow  much 
worse.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  I  must  certainly  make  a  stand. 
But  I  think  he  is  rather  frightened  about  expenditure,  and  not  so 
panic-stricken  about  France;  so  that  we  may  come  together. 

Jan.  25.  —  I  write  from  the  cabinet.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a 
deadly  struggle  about  the  estimates  ;  the  only  comfort  this  year  is, 
that  I  think  the  conflict  will  be  more  with  the  navy  than  the 
army.  Herbert  has  told  me  to-day,  with  a  simplicity  and  absence 
of  egotism,  which  one  could  not  but  remark  in  his  graceful 
character,  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  You  will  quickly  guess. 
As  to  cabinets.  Lord  John  says  we  had  better  meet  frequently,  and 
it  will  be  on  Tuesday  if  I  am  able  to  come  down  next  week, 
but  this  is  full  of  uncertainty.  I  hear  that  the  Prince  is  wHd 
about  the  Danish  question. 

Jan.  26.  —  Another  cabinet  on  Monday.  It  is  just  possible  they 
may  relax  after  that  day.  I  have  had  two  long  days  of  hard 
fighting.  By  dint  of  what,  after  all,  might  be  called  threat  of 
resignation,  I  have  got  the  navy  estimates  a  little  down,  and  I 
am  now  in  the  battle  about  the   army.     About    the    reduction 
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in  the  navy,  PaJmerston  criticised,  Lord  John  protested,  a: 
Cardwell!   I  think  went  farther   than    either.     Never   on  . 
Ig^l      single  occasion  since  this  government  was  formed  has  hii  «  .  - 
been  raised  in  the  cabinet  for   economy.     What  a   mi^for    - 
it  is  that  Herbert  has  no  nerve  to  speak  out  even  in  a  pr.  ^' 
conversation.     He  told  me  yesterday  of  his  reduction,  but  . 
not  tell  me   that   more   than  half   of  it  was  purely  &4>ii... 
The  article  in  the  Qyurterl^  is  clever ;  and  what  it  says,  nior*-. 
on  the  merits  of  the  income-tax  is  true.     I  suspect,  I  might   . 
I  fear,  it  is  written  by  Northcote. 

Feb,  5. — Yesterday,  in  the  carriage  from  Kidderminster,!  L-  - 
in  part  a  dialogue,  of  which  I  gathered  so  much.     First  tfy/rtS-.. 
suppose  we  shall  have  to  pay  twopence  or  threepence  more  11  .  - 
tax.'     Second  worthy,  ^  Gladstone  seems  to  be  a  totally  incomir  *  - 
man.'     Tliird,  'Then  he  always  wraps  himself  in  such  mT^t^- 
But  now  I  do  not  see  what  else  he  can  do;  he  has  cut  j- 
the  ground  from    under   his   feet'  —  with   a   growl  aboi:t  •  - 
conservative  party.     Such  is  the  public  opinion  of  Worcestn-.. 
beyond  all  doubt. 

Hawarden,  May  24.  —  The  house  looks  cleanliness  itself,  i- 
altogether  being  down  here  in  the  fresh  air,  and  seeing  n-i* 
all  round  me  so  busy  with  her  work  so  beneficent  and  beai* : 
makes  me  very  sick  of  London  and  its  wrathful  politics,  an^i ' 
that  we  were  all  here  or  hereabouts  once  more. 

July  20.  —  The  political  storm  has  blown  over,  but  I  do  not  t. 
it  seems  an  evening  for  riding  to  Holly  House,  nor  can  I  hui*-' 
say  that  a  party  there  would  be  a  relaxation  for  my  weary  t-  -  - 
and  wearier  nerves  and  brain. 

Aug,  A:, — I  have  been  at  All  Saints  this  morning.    Th  .- 
London    is    empty,   as    they  say,  it  was  absolutely  cTa-./- 
Bichards  preached  an  excellent  sermon.     But  I  certainly  >: 
not  wish  to  be  an  habitual  attendant  there.     The  intentioii  .: ' 
service  is  most  devout,  but  I  am  far  from  liking  wholly  tb"  : 
of  execution.     My  neighbour  in  church  whispered  to  me,  *  L  * 
Bishop  of  London's  jurisdiction  acknowledged  here  ?  '   I  thiiu '- 
seemed  to  wish  it  should  not  be. 

Oct.  22. — Tell  Harry  [his  son]  he  is  right,  Latin  is  difficul*^  x.  • 
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:  is  in  great  part  because  it  is  difficult  that  it  is  useful.     Suppose 

e  wanted  to  make  himself  a  good  jumper ;  how  would  he  do  it  ? 

ly  trying ^r»^,  indeed,  what  was  easy,  but  after  that  always  wliat    j^^^  g^. 

ras  difficult  enough  to  make  him  exert  himself  to  the  uttermost 

f  he   kept  to  the  easy  jumps,  he  would  never  improve.      But 

iie  jumps  that  are  at  first  difficult  by  and  bye  become  easy.     So 

iie  Latin  lessons,  which  he  now  finds  difficult,  he  will  find  easy 

ben  oDce  his  mind  has  been   improved  and  strengthened  by 

hose  very  lessons.     See  if  he  understands  this. 

Dec.  29.  —  The  strangest  feeling  of  all  in  me  is  a  rebellion  (I 
now  not  what  else  to  call  it)  against  growing  old. 

Cliveden^  Maidenhead,  Jan,  14, 1862.  —  I  have  written  to  John 
his  brother],  and  if  he  is  in  town  I  shall  go  up  and  see  him  to- 
lorrow.  Meantime  I  have  mentioned  Locock,  as  recommended 
y  you.  I  fear  the  dark  cloud  is  slowly  gathering  over  him  [big 
rife's  illness],  as  we  have  seen  it  lately  gather  over  so  many  and 
ben  break.  I  am  amazed  at  the  mercy  of  God  towards  us,  and 
[>wards  me  in  particular.  I  think  of  all  the  children,  and  of  their 
ealth  in  body  and  in  mind.  It  seems  as  if  it  could  not  last ;  but 
his  is  all  in  God's  hand. 

Here  are  the  Argylls,  Lady  Blantyre  and  a  heap  of  young. 
Ve  have  been  busy  reading  translations  of  Homer  this  morning, 
ncluding  some  of  mine,  which  are  approved.  Tennyson  has  written 
308t  noble  lines  on  the  Prince.     Lord  Palmerston  is  reported  well. 

Jan.  18.  —  I  lifted  Hay  ward  last  night  back  from  dinner.  He 
5  full  of  the  doctrine  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  to  last  another 
ear.  Johnny  is  then  to  succeed,  and  I  to  lead  (as  he  says  by  the 
niversal  admission  of  the  whigs)  in  the  H.  of  C.  It  is  rather 
lard  before  the  death  thus  to  divide  the  inheritance.  But  that 
re  may  not  be  too  vain,  it  is  attended  with  this  further  announce- 
fient,  that  when  that  event  occurs,  the  government  is  shortly  to 
•reak  down. 

Cabinet  Room,  Feb,  1.  —  The  cabinet  has  gone  well.*    It  is  rattier 

musing.     I  am  driving  the  screw;  Lewis  yields  point  by  point 

think  in  substance  the  question  is  ruled  in  my  favour.     Thank 

Tod  for  the  prospect  of  peace ;  but  it  will  not  positively  be  settled 

1  On  the  eatimates  for  1862-63. 
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BOOK    till  Monday.    Lewis's  last  dying  speech,  *  Well,  we  will  see  w't:- 
'  J  can  be  done.' 

Boioden,  WUts.,  Feb.  19.  —  The  funeral  is  over  [the  wife  of  1 
brother].     Nothing  could  be  better  ordered  in  point  of  t^*r  « 
feeling.     It  was  one  of  the  most  touching,  I  think  the  most  t  l 
ing,  scene   I  ever  witnessed,  when  the  six  daughters  wr-:    , 
profusely  knelt  around  the   grave,  and  amidst  their  sil?- 
tears  just  faltered  out  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ii  * 
service.     John,  sensible  of  his  duty  of  supporting  others  r- 
through  it  all  with  great  fortitude.    On  the  whole,  I  mu^^ 
I  can  wish  no  more  for  any  family,  than  that  when  the  str  i- 
of  bereavement  comes,  they  meet  it  as  it  has  been  met  here. 

Nov.  18.  —  I  have  sat  an  hour  with  Lord  Lyndhurst    M- 
much  older  than  when  I  saw  him  last,  but  still  has  pith  and  Lit*  ^ 
him,  as  well  as  that  astonishing  fi^shness  of  mind  which  give^ 
a  charm  in  its  way  quite  unrivalled.     He  was  very  kind, anl  *  • 
is  more,  he  showed,  I  think,  a  seriousness  of  tone  which  has  .»-- 
missed  before. 

Last  night  I  saw  *  Lord  Dundreary.'     I  think  it — the  {crt  *: 
the  player,  not  the  play  —  quite  admirable.     It  is  a  thor  j-: 
refined  piece  of  acting,  such  as  we  hardly  ever  see  in  En^r'.i' 
and  it  combines  with  refinement  intense  fun.     My  face  W.  - 
with  laughing  like  what  FalstafE  says  he  will  make  Prince  Ht?ir 
face,  <  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up '  ^  (Phillimore). 

Windsor  Castle,  Dec.  10.  —  Here  I  am  with  six  candles  ll;u" 
of  which  I  shall  put  out  a  larger  proportion  when  no  longer  i:- 
of  a  visit  from  the  great  people  about  the  passages.    I  g  -t  ^    ' 
letter  this  morning,  but  I  am  amazed  at  your  thinking  I  luvr  * 
pluck  to  ask  the  Princess  of  Wales !  or  the  Queen  1 !  I  aboat  i  ^   • 
graphs  promised  or  not  promised. 

In  came  the  Bean ;  after  that,  a  summons  to  the  Que^r.  « 

whom  I  have  been  an  hour.     She  is  well  in  health  and  in  5;- 

and  when  she  speaks  of  the  Prince  does  it  with  a  free,  l  r  * 

and  healthy  tone,  that  is  most  pleasing.     I  am  to  see  tlie  P: ' 

of  Wales  after  dinner.      I  now  therefore  make  sure  of  It  »•   . 

to-morrow.     The  Queen  asked  kindly  about  you,  and  I  saw  \r 

Princess  Beatrice. 

»  2  JBtfnry  IV.,  ▼.  ao.  L 
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Aug.  31, 1863.  —  Walked  24|  miles.  Found  it  rather  too  much 
for  my  stiffening  limbs.  My  day  of  long  stretches  is,  I  think, 
gone  by. 

Balmoral,  Sept,  26.  —  This  place  is  on  the  whole  very  beautiful 
SLDd  satisfactory ;  and  Deeside  at  large  has  lost  for  me  none  of  its 
charms,  with  its  black-green  fir  and  grey  rock,  and  its  boundless 
ranges  of  heather  still  almost  in  full  bloom.  The  Queen  spends  a 
good  many  hours  out,  and  looks  well,  but  older.  I  had  a  long 
conversation  or  audience  to-day,  but  as  regards  the  form  and 
mode  of  life  here,  so  far  as  I  see,  it  does  not  differ  for  visitors 
from  Windsor.  All  meals  and  rooms  are  separate,  but  sometimes, 
it  appears,  some  are  invited  to  dine  with  the  Queen.  The  house- 
hold circle  is  smaller  here  than  at  Windsor,  and  so  less  formal  and 
dull.  I  doubt  your  doctrine  about  your  message,  but  I  will  give 
it  if  a  good  opportunity  occurs.  She  talked  very  pleasantly  and 
well  upon  many  matters  public  and  other  —  (Do  not  go  on  reading 
this  aloud  or  give  it  to  others).  As  to  politics,  she  talked  most  of 
America  and  Germany ;  also  some  Lancashire  distress.  She  feels 
an  immense  interest  in  Germany,  her  recollections  of  the  Prince's 
sentiments  being  in  that,  as  in  other  matters,  a  barometer  to 
govern  hej  sympathies  and  affections.  She  said  (when  I  hoped 
she  had  received  benefit  from  the  air  here)  that  she  thought  she 
had  been  better  in  Germany  than  anywhere,  though  it  was  ex- 
cessively hot.  She  asked  where  I  had  been,  and  about  our  living 
at  Hawarden,  and  where  it  was.  I  told  her  I  thought  she  had 
been  there,  at  least  driving  through  from  Eaton  (was  it  not  so  ?) 
when  she  was  Princess,  and  at  last  she  seemed  to  remember  it, 
and  said  it  was  thirty-one  years  ago.  Princess  Alice  has  got  a 
black  boy  here  who  was  given  to  her,  and  he  produces  a  great 
sensation  on  the  Deeside,  where  the  people  never  saw  anything 
of  the  kind  and  cannot  conceive  it.  A  woman,  and  an  intelligent 
one,  cried  out  in  amazement  on  seeing  him,  and  said  she  would 
certainly  have  fallen  down  but  for  the  Queen's  presence.  She  said 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  wash  his  clothes  as  the  black  would 
come  off  I    This  story  the  Queen  told  me  in  good  spirits. 

She  said  that  some  people  after  heavy  bereavement  disliked 

VOL.  11  —  H 
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seeing  those  whom  they  had  known  well  before,  and  who  remin :- . 
them  of  what  had  been,  but  with  her  it  was  exactly  the  oppL^.t' 
1868.      ^^  ^^  ^^^  greatest  effort  and  pain  to  her  to  see  any  onfi  vbo  i. 
[not]  known  them  before,  and  their  mode  of  living.    As  an  insUi-  - 
she  said  it  cost  her  much  to  see  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  wboLi  .^ 
Prince  had  never  known.     Evidently  this  clinging  to  thins?    . 
will  form  itself  into  a  habit,  but  I  am  afraid  it  may  hcMir 
when  more  have  died  off,  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  her.    It . 
impossible  to  help  seeing  that  she  mistrusts  Lord  Russt^ll's  j:.  : 
ment  in  foreign  affairs,  indeed  I  have  already  had  clear  prxf 
this.    She  likes  Lord  Palmerston's  better ;  thinks  he  looks  very 
and  will  not  allow  that  it  is  all  owing  to  an  accident    Bat  <i.i-  * 
is  drawing  near,  so  good-bye.     We  have  had  a  good  day,  and  L- 
been  up  to  the  pyramid  put  on  a  hill-top  as  a  memorial  to  t: 
Pripce,  with  the  beautiful  inscription. 

Sept.  27.  —  I  do  not  think  Sunday  is  the  best  of  days  here.  I  - 
vain  inquired  with  care  about  episcopal  services ;  there  did :.  * 
seem  to  be  one  within  fifteen  miles,  if  indeed  so  near.  W»-  L 
something  between  family  prayer  and  a  service  in  the  dining-r*  -. 
at  ten ;  it  lasted  about  forty  minutes.  Dr.  Caird  gave  a  slicn  :  - 
course,  good  in  material,  though  over  florid  in  style  for  my  *«i- - 
The  rest  of  the  day  I  have  had  to  myself.  The  Prince  ii 
Princess  of  Hesse  I  think  went  to  the  parish  church.  Yot  ^ 
better  off  at  Penmaenmawr.  ...  I  saw  the  two  princes  li* 
night.  They  were  playing  billiards.  The  Prince  of  Wales  a5i  •- 
particularly,  as  always,  about  you  and  Willy. 

Sept,  28. — I  must  be  brief  as  I  have  been  out  riding  with  ^ ' 
C.  and  Miss  Phipps  to  Alt-narGuisach  (the  Queen's  cotta^..  -: 
came  in  late.     Be  assured  all  is  very  comfortable  and  restful  L-r 
I  think  too  that  I  feel  the  air  very  invigorating,  my  n^'-  * 
pleasant  and  cheerful  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  turret  d^^-^-  : 
room.  ...    I  am  pretty  much  master  of  my  time.    To-day  I 
heard  nothing  of  the  Queen.    Last  evening  I  was  summone<i  ^  •  1 
as  was  Lady  Churchill.     It  was  extremely  interesting.    Wt  -= 
but  seven  in  all,  and  anything  more  beautifully  domestic  ti  in  * 
Queen  and  her  family  it  was  impossible  to  conceive.    The-  i  • 
were  her  Majesty,  Prince  and  Princess  Louis,  Prince  Alfred,  i: 
Princess  Helena.     Princess  Louis  (whom  the  Queen  in  spe.ik-  .' 
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of  still  calls  Princess  Alice)  asked  about  you  all.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  good  report  of  Lucy  altogether  confirmed 
from  her  lips  and  the  Queen's.  The  Queen  thinks  her  like  her  dear  ^^[  54^ 
mother.  She  talked  about  many  things  and  persons;  among 
others  the  Lyttelton  family,  and  asked  about  the  boys  seriatim^ 
but  pulled  me  up  at  once  when,  in  a  fit  of  momentary  oblivion, 
1  said  the  New  Zealander  was  the  third.  She  spoke  of  the  chan- 
cellor and  of  Roundell  Palmer ;  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing him  up,  and  found  she  had  his  book  of  hymns.  She  spoke 
very  freely  about  the  chancellor ;  and  I  heard  from  her  that  the 
attorney-general  resigns  on  the  score  of  health  —  of  course  Palmer 
succeeds.  Prince  Alfred  is  going  to  Edinburgh  to  study ;  he  is  a 
smart  fellow,  and  has  plenty  of  go  in  him. 

Sej^.  29.  —  I  have  just  come  in  at  6^  f roni  a  fine  hill  walk  of 
over  three  hours,  quite  ready  for  another  were  there  light  and 
opportunity. 

Sept,  30.  —  I  am  come  in  from  a  nineteen  mile  walk  to  the  Lake 
of  Lochnagar  with  Dr.  Bekker,  as  fresh  as  a  lark !  Very  wet. 
The  Queen  sent  me  a  message  not  to  go  up  Lochnagar  (top)  if 
there  was  mist ;  and  mist  there  Was,  with  rain  to  boot.  I  find  the 
resemblance  to  Snowdon  rather  striking.  It  is  3800  feet ;  we  went 
up  about  3300.  You  forgot  to  tell  me  for  what  pious  object  you 
picked  Lord  P.'s  pocket.  Nor  do  you  distinctly  tell  me  where  to 
address,  but  as  you  say  three  nights  I  suppose  it  should  be  Pen- 
maenraawr.  Last  night  we  went  down  to  Abergeldie  to  the 
gillies'  ball.  There  was  a  dance  called  the  perpetual  jig,  nearly 
the  best  fun  I  ever  witnessed.  The  princes  danced  with  great 
activity  after  deer-stalking,  and  very  well;  Prince  Alfred  I 
thought  beautifully.  They  were  immensely  amused  at  having 
passed  me  on  the  way  home  and  offered  me  a  lift,  to  which 
I  replied  (it  was  dark)  thinking  they  were  General  Grey  and  a 
household  party.  The  Princess  did  not  dance  —  asked  about  you 
—  is  taking  great  care,  and  the  Prince  very  strict  about  it  also. 
She  does  not  ride  or  fatigue  herself.  The  event,  according  to  Dr. 
Jenner,  should  take  place  in  March  or  early  in  April.  You  see 
his  authority  and  yours  are  at  variance.  The  Queen  was  (accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Bruce,  who  dined  with  her)  very  low  last  night,  on 
account  of  the  ball,  which  naturally  recalled  so  much. 
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Oct.  3,  —  It  liappened  oddly  yesterday  I  was  sent  far  vhile 
out     I  had  had  a  message  from  the  Queen  in  the  morning  which 
1863.      '^a^©  iJae  think  there  would  be  no  more,  so  I  went  out  at  a  quarter 
past  three.     I  am  very  sorry  this  happened.     I  am  to  see  her,  I 
believe,  this  evening. 

Oct.  4.  —  The  service  at  Ballater  has  made  a  great  difference  in 
favour  of  this  Sunday.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  Free  Kirk  school- 
room for  girls !  and  with  a  congregation  under  twenty,  most  atten- 
tive though  very  small,  and  no  one  left  the  room  when  we  came 
to  the  Holy  Communion.  The  Knollys  family  and  people  were 
one  half  or  so.  I  gave  Mrs.  Knollys  and  one  daughter  a  lift  in  my 
drag  back  to  Birkhall  (2^  miles  which  they  all  loyally  walk  to  and 
fro)  and  had  luncheon  there.  I  had  Thomas  with  me.  The 
sermon  was  extremely  good ;  but  the  priest  had  a  few  antics.  I 
believe  this  is  about  the  first  expedition  ever  made  from  Balmoral 
to  an  episcopal  service.  Perhaps  encouraged  by  my  example, 
Captain  W.  got  a  drag  to  Castleton  this  morning,  being  a  Boman. 
There  was  no  chaplain  here  to-day,  and  so  no  dining-room  service, 
which  for  many  I  fear  means  no  service  at  all. 

I  dined  with  the  Queen  again  last  night ;  also  Lady  Augusta 
Bruce  —  seven,  again,  in  all.  The  Crown  Princess  had  a  headache, 
as  well  she  might,  so  they  were  not  there.  The  same  royalties  as 
before,  and  everything  quite  as  pleasing.  The  Queen  talked 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  the  use  of  the  German  language  in  England 
(and  there  I  could  not  speak  out  cUl  my  mind),  Guizot's  translation 
of  the  Prince's  speeches,  and  his  preface  (which  the  Queen  has 
since  sent  me  to  look  at),  the  children's  play  at  Windsor  (when 
Princess  Alice  acted  a  high  priest,  with  great  success — in '  Athalie,' 
I  think),  the  Prussian  children  (the  Queen  says  the  baby  is  not  pretty 
—  the  little  boy  on  coming  yesterday  called  them  all  stumpfnase, 
pugnose),  handwritings.  Lord  Palmerston's  to  wit,  Mr.  Disraeli's 
style  in  his  letters  to  the  Queen,  the  proper  mode  of  writing,  on 
what  paper,  etc.,  and  grecU  laudation  of  Lady  Lyttelton's  letters. 
Princess  Alice  declares  her  baby  is  pretty,  and  says  she  shall  show 
it  me.  The  Queen  was  very  cheerful,  and  seemed  for  the  time 
happy.  A  statue  of  the  Prince  is  about  to  be  set  up  at  Aberdeen, 
and  she  is  then  to  attend  and  receive  an  address,  with  Sir  G.  Grey 
present  in  due  form.     The  household  life  is  really  very  agreeable 
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when  one  comes  to  know  them.    One  way  and  another  they  have 
a  great  deal  in  them. 

Od'.  6.  —  I  have  been  riding  to  Invercauld  House  and  up  above  it. 
The  beauty  there  even  surpassed  my  high  expectations,  and  made 
everything  here  look  quite  pale  in  comparison.  They  were  very 
kind,  and  offered  me  deer-stalking ;  we  drank  tea  and  ate  scones. 

I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  two  things.  First,  the  Queen  is  on 
Friday  to  do  her  first  public  act,  to  attend  at  the  '  inauguration '  of 
the  statue  of  the  Prince,  and  to  receive  an  address.  I  am  to  be 
there  officially.  I  have  telegraphed  for  my  uniform.  I  go  on  to 
Aberdeen  and  Trinity  College  at  night,  and  on  Saturday  evening 
to  Edinburgh.  There  was  fear  that  it  might  be  on  Saturday,  and 
that  I  should  be  kept,  but  this  could  not  be,  as  Saturday  is  a 
'  fast '  for  the  periodical  sacrament  on  Sunday.  I  told  you  the 
Queen  talked  about  German  on  Saturday  at  dinner,  among  other 
things  Schiller^s  and  Coleridge's  WcUlenstein,  Next  morning  she 
sent  me,  through  Lady  A.  Bruce,  the  book,  with  a  passage  of 
which  I  have  hastily  translated  the  most  important  part  It  u 
easy  to  conceive  how  it  answers  to  her  feelings. 

*  Too  well  I  know  the  treasure  I  have  lost 
From  off  my  life  the  bloom  is  swept  away; 
It  lies  before  me  cold  and  colourless ; 
For  he,  that  stood  beside  me  like  my  youth. 
He  charmed  reality  into  a  dream, 
And  over  all  the  common  face  of  things 
He  shed  the  golden  glow  of  morning's  blush; 
And  in  the  fire  of  his  affection 
Dull  forms,  that  throng  the  life  of  every  day, 
Yea  to  mine  own  amazement,  tow'red  aloft 
Win  what  I  may  henceforth,  the  Beautiful 
Is  gone,  and  gone  without  return.'  ^ 

You  will  say  this  was  an  opening.     In  reading  another  part  of 

the  book  I  found  lines  which  I  have  turned  as  follows,  no  better 

than  the  others :  — 

« For  nothing  other  than  a  noble  aim 
Up  from  its  depths  can  stir  humanity ; 
The  narrow  circle  narrows,  too,  the  mind, 
And  man  grows  greater  as  his  ends  are  great'* 


1  Death  of  Wallenstein,  Act  v.  Sc.  3.    In  Coleridge,  v.  L 

2  Denn  nur  der  grosse  Gegenstand  vermag 
Den  tiefen  Grand  der  Menschhelt  aufzuregen, 
Itn  engen  Kreis  yerengert  sich  der  Sinn, 

£8  wl^hst  der  Meusch  mit  seinen  grossern  Zwecken. 

J^logue  to  WalUn9t9int  stanza  6. 
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Now,  I  thought,  can  I  in  reply  call  the  Queen-g  atteotiaD  u» 
these  significant  words,  a  noble  sermon  ?     I  asked  Lady  Aogosu 
1863.      (P^  course  I  mean  the  German  words)  and  she  would  not  Tentuiv 
it.     Had  I  a  viva  voce  chance,  I  would  try. 

Oct.  6.  —  I  am  sorry  you  quitted  Penmaenmawr  in  the  ralks  —  I 
mean  him  in  the  sulks,  not  you.  Your  exploit  was  great;  was  .* 
not  rather  over-great?  I  have  been  out  to-day  for  a  real  gr*-: 
seven  hours  in  the  open  air,  going  up  Lochnagar.  The  daj  vi- 
glorious.  We  went  five  gentlemen,  at  least  men.  E.  H.  was  kfri 
to  go,  but  the  Queen  would  not  let  her.  Thomas  also  went  j: 
with  a  party  from  here,  and  his  raptures  are  such  as  would  do  y  : 
good.  He  says  there  is  nothing  it  was  not  worth,  and  he  has  l 
words  to  describe  his  pleasure.  Our  party  drove  to  Loch  Mik  - 
and  then  went  up,  some  of  us  on  ponies,  some  riding.  I  walktti  * 
all,  and  am  not  in  the  least  tired,  but  quite  ready,  if  there  wr> 
need,  to  set  out  for  it  again.  We  saw  towards  the  north  as  far  *• 
Caithness.  I  could  not  do  all  that  the  others  did  in  looking  li  ">~. 
the  precipices,  but  I  managed  a  little.  We  had  a  very  steep  s;  - 
to  come  down,  covered  with  snow  and  very  slippery ;  1  was  put  * 
it,  and  had  to  come  very  slow,  but  Lord  C.  Fitzroy,  like  a  c  -•- 
Samaritan,  kept  me  company.  The  day  was  as  lovely  (after  fr  -: 
and  snow  in  the  night)  as  anything  could  be,  and  the  whole  > 
voted  a  great  success.  Well,  there  is  a  cabinet  fixed  for  Tues-laj ; 
on  the  whole,  this  may  be  better  than  having  it  hang  o^-r 
one's  head. 

Oct  7.  —  The  Queen's  talk  last  night  (only  think,  she  wsi'^> 
to  read  the  French  Jesuit  —  don't  know  this)  was  about  Guiit** 
comparison  of  the  Prince  and  King  William,  about  Maca. I.- 
America and  the  ironclads,  where  she  was  very  national  and  hi: 
spirited ;  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  which  she  is  intensely  ir.*  r 
ested,  because  the  Prince  thought  it  a  great  case  of  justice  on  * 
side  rather  opposite  to  that  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  pov<^r- 
ment  policy.     She  spoke  about  this  with  intense  earnestness  a: : 
said  sjie  considered  it  a  legacy  from  him. 

Princess  Alice's  baby  lives  above  me,  and  I  believe  never  cr^ 
I  never  hear  it.  We  have  been  out  riding  to  Birkhall  tcnlay.  a-: 
I  had  much  talk  with  Lady  Churchill  about  the  Queen.  S:- 
(Lady  C.)  feels  and  speaks  most  properly  about  her.     I  told  La. 
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ugasta  last  night,  d  propos  to  the  lines  I  wanted  to  mention,  that    CHAP. 

had  been  a  great  coward,  and  she  too.     She  was  very  submissive  ^       '  j 

\  dinner  in  her  manner  to  the  Queen,  and  I  told  her  it  made  me  j^  54^ 

«1 1  had  been  so  impudent.     Only  think  of  this :  both  through 

fir  and  through  Greneral  Grey  it  has  come  round  to  me  that 

le  Queen  thinks  she  was  too  cheerful  on  the  night  I  last  dined. 

his  she  feels  a  kind  of  sin.     She  said,  however,  to  Lady  Augusta 

le  was  sure  I  should  understand  it.  .  .  .     I  am  very  glad  and  a 

ttle  surprised  that  Mrs.  Bruce  should  say  I  have  a  good  name 

ere.     The  people  are,  one  and  all,  veiy  easy  to  get  on  with,  and 

rindsor,  I  suppose,  stiffens  them  a  little. 

Oct.  8.  —  The  Queen  has  had  a  most  providential  escape.  The 
irriage,  a  sociable,  very  low  and  safe,  was  overturned  last  night 
fter  dark,  on  her  way  back  from  an  expedition  of  seven  or  eight 
ours.  Princesses  Louis  of  Hesse  and  Helena  were  with  her. 
hey  were  undermost,  and  not  at  all  hurt.  The  Queen  was  shot 
it  of  the  carriage,  and  received  a  contusion  on  the  temple  and 
trained  a  thumb.  When  she  got  in,  I  think  near  ten  o'clock.  Dr. 
enuer  wished  her  to  go  to  bed,  but  she  said  it  was  of  no  use,  and 
ae  would  not.  She  was  very  confident,  however,  about  perform- 
ig  the  duties  of  the  ceremonial  in  Aberdeen  to-morrow.  But 
ow  this  evening  it  is  given  up,  and  I  do  not  doubt  this  is 
ise,  but  much  inconvenience  will  be  caused  by  so  late  a  post- 
onement.  I  have  been  up  to  the  place  to-day.  .  .  .  The  Queen 
lould  give  up  these  drives  after  dark ;  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee 
lem.  But  she  says  she  feels  the  hours  from  her  drive  to  dinner 
ich  weary  hours. 

Little  Princess  Victoria  paid  me  a  visit  in  my  bedroom,  which  is 
so  sitting-room,  to-day.  She  is  of  sweet  temper,  decidedly  pretty, 
?ry  like  both  the  Queen  and  her  mother.  Then  I  went  to  see  the 
iree  Prussian  children,  and  the  two  elder  ones  played  with  my 
isty  old  stick  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  standing. 

Holyrood^  Oct.  11.  —  On  Friday  morning,  as  I  expected,  I  talked 
I  the  Queen  until  the  last  moment.  She  did  give  me  opportunities 
hich  might  have  led  on  to  anything,  but  want  of  time  hustled 
e,  and  though  I  spoke  abruptly  enough,  and  did  not  find  myself 
mid,  yet  I  could  [not]  manage  it  at  all  to  my  satisfaction.  She 
id  the  one  purpose  of  her  life  was  gone,  and  she  could  not  help 
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wishing  the  accident  had  ended  it.    This  is  hardlj  qualified  t : 
another  thing  which  she  said  to  Lady  Churchillf  that  ifae  shcu  . 
1804.     ^^^  ^^^^  ^  hAYe  died  in  that  way.     She  went  on  to  speak  • 
her  life  as  likely  to  be  short.     I  told  her  that  she  woald  not  ^.  - 
way,  that  duty  would  sustain  her  (this  she  quite  recognised f,  ti.* 
her  burden  was  altogether  peouliaxi  but   the   honour  iras    . 
proportion,  that  no  one  could  wonder  at  her  feeling  the  pr^s^- 
which  is  near,  but  that  the  reward  is  there,  though  distant  .  . 
Then    about   politics,  which  will   keep.      She    rowed   m<^   : 
writing  to  Lord  Palmerston  about  her  accident,  and  said,  L.' 
dear  Mr.   Gladstone,  that  was  quite  wrong.'      The  secnt 
kept  wonderfully,  and  you  must  keep   it.      I  hinted  tL^: 
would  be  a  very  bad  thing  to  have  G.  Grey  away  from  su*  1  ^ 
cabinet  on  Tuesday,  but  all  I  could  get  was  that  I  might  arrxi: 
for  any  other  minister  (some  one  there  certainly  ought  tv  I- 
I  lectured  her  a  little  for  driving  after  dark  in  such  a  c«v.i'- 
but  she  said  all  her  habits  were  formed  on  the  Prince's  wi^i 
and  directions,  and  she  could  not  alter  them. 

Hawarden,  Dec  29.  —  I  am  well  pa^f  half  a  century.  My  lu>  - 
not  been  inactive.  But  of  what  kind  has  been  its  activ 
Liwardly  I  feel  it  to  be  open  to  this  general  obeerTatic>:: 
seems  to  have  been  and  to  be  a  series  of  efforts  to'  be  and  * . 
what  is  beyond  my  natural  force.  This  of  itself  is  not  condri 
tion,  though  it  is  a  spectacle  effectually  humbling  when  I  see  : 
I  have  not  according  to  Schiller's  figure  enlarged  with  the  r>: 
in  which  I  live  and  move.    [Diary.] 

rv 

Jan.  2, 1864.  —  The  cabinet  was  on  matters  of  great  impr.. 
connected  with  Denmark,  and  has  decided  rightly  to  spvi  • 
co-operation  of  France  and  other  powers  before  talkini;  : 
the  use,  in  any  event,  of  force.*  Lord  Palmerston  has  : 
sharply  in  the  hand.  The  Queen  wrote  a  letter,  whic^  I  :' 
did  her  great  credit.  Her  love  of  truth  and  wish  to  do  r  . 
prevent  all  prejudices  from  effectually  warping  her. 

The  Queen  talked  much  about  the  Danish  question^  and  i<  ^ 
desirous  of  a  more  staid  and  quiet  foreign  policy.     For  tL'  i* 
1  See  Walpole's  Uffi  ofRtistOi,  ii.  p.  40t. 
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time  I  think  she  takes  a  just  credit  to  herself  for  having  influenced 
beneficially  the  course  of  policy  and  of  affairs  in  the  late  con- 
troversy, jB,;  55, 

Balmoral,  Sept  28.  —  I  thought  the  Queen's  state  of  health  and 
spirits  last  night  very  satisfactory.  She  looks  better,  more  like 
what  she  used  to  look,  and  the  spirits  were  very  even;  with 
the  little  references  to  the  Prince  just  as  usual.  Whenever  she 
quotes  an  opinion  of  the  Prince,  she  looks  upon  the  question 
as  completely  shut  up  by  it,  for  herself  and  all  the  world. 
Prince  Alfred  is  going  to  Germany  for  nine  weeks  —  to  study 
at  Bonn,  and  to  be  more  or  less  at  Coburg.  The  Queen  asked 
for  you,  of  course.  She  has  not  said  a  syllable  about  public 
affairs  to  me  since  I  came,  but  talked  pleasantly  of  all  manner 
of  things. 

Sept  29.  —  The  Queen  sent  to  offer  a  day's  deer-stalking,  but 
I  am  loth  to  trust  my  long  eyesight. 

Oct.  2.  —  At  dinner  last  night  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
conversation,  and  to-day  I  have  been  near  an  hour  with  the 
Queen  after  coming  back  from  Ballater.  She  was  as  good  and 
as  gracious  as  possible.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  all  the  things 
talked  about  —  Prince  Humbert,  Garibaldi,  Lady  Lyttelton,  the 
Hagley  boys,  Lucy,  smoking,  dress,  fashion,  Prince  Alfred,  his 
establishment  and  future  plans,  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to  Den- 
mark, revenue,  Lancashire,  foreign  policy,  the  newspaper  press, 
the  habits  of  the  present  generation,  young  men,  young  married 
ladies,  clubs.  Clarendon's  journey,  the  Prince  Consort  on  dress 
and  fashion.  Prince  of  Wales  on  dittx),  Sir  R.  Peel,  F.  Peel,  Mrs. 
Stonor,  the  rest  of  that  family,  misreading  foreign  names  and 
words,  repute  of  English  people  abroad,  happy  absence  of  foreign 
office  disputes  and  quarrels. 

Oct,  3.  —  I  am  just  in  from  a  sixteen  mile  walk,  quite  fresh, 
and  pleased  with  myself !  for  having  in  my  old  age  walked  a 
measured  mile  in  twelve  minutes  by  the  side  of  this  beautiful 
Dee. 

Oct,  7.  — » I  have  just  come  in  from  a  delightful  twenty-five  miles 
ride  with  General  Grey  and  another  companion.  I  had  another 
long  interview  with  the  Queen  to-day.     She  talked  most,  and 
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very  freely  and  confidentially,  about  the  Prince  of  Wales;  il> 
about  Lord  Eussell  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  about  Gmnvill? 
1864.     ^^^  Clarendon,  the  latter  perhaps  to  an  effect  that  will  a  litilr 
surprise  you.    Also  the  Dean  of  Windsor.    It  was  a  kind  of  fart- 
well  audience. 


CHAPTER  VII 

GARIBALDI  —  DENMARK 

Thbrb  are  in  Europe  two  great  questions :  the  question  called  social 
and  the  question  of  nationalities.  .  .  .  The  map  of  Europe  has  to 
be  re-made.  ...  I  affirm  with  profound  conviction  that  this  move- 
ment of  nationalities  has  attained  in  Italy,  in  Hungary,  in  Vienna, 
in  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  in  some  of  the  Slavonian  populations, 
a  degree  of  importance  that  must  at  no  distant  period  produce 
decisive  results.  .  .  .  The  first  war-cry  that  arises  will  carry  with 
it  a  whole  zone  of  Europe.  —  Mazzini  (1852). 

^Mt  confidence  in  the  Italian  parliament  and  people,'  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  to  Lacaita  at  the  end  of  1862,  'increases 
from  day  to  day.  Their  self-command,  moderation,  patience,  jbj'  55, 
firmness,  and  forethought  reaching  far  into  the  future,  are 
really  beyond  all  praise.'  And  a  few  days  later,  again  to 
Lacaita  — '  Your  letter  proves  that  the  king  has  not  merely 
got  the  constitutional  lesson  by  rote  —  though  even  this  for 
an  Italian  king  would  be  much  ;  but  that  the  doctrine  has 
sunk  into  the  marrow  and  the  bone.'  The  cause  was  won,  and 
the  work  of  construction  went  forward,  but  not  on  such  lines 
as  Cavour's  master-hand  was  likely  to  have  traced.  Very 
early  Mr.  Gladstone  began  to  be  uneasy  about  Italian  finance. 
'  I  am  sure,'  he  wrote  to  Lacaita  in  April  1863,  '  that  Italian 
freedom  has  no  greater  enemy  in  the  Triple  Crown  or  else- 
where, than  large  continuing  deficits.' 

As  events  marched  forward,  the  French  occupation  of 
Borne  became  an  ever  greater  scandal  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eyes.     He  writes  to  Panizzi  (October  28,  1862)  :  — 

My  course  about  the  Emperor  has  been  a  very  simple  one.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  pass  gratuitous  opinions  upon  his  character  or 
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that  of  French  institutions,  or  on  his  dealings  with  ihfiL. 
believe  him  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the  English  alliance.  ^ 
1864.      ^  think  his  course  towards  us  has  been,  on  almost  CTeiy  acci? 
marked  by  a  friendliness  perhaps  greater  and  more  conspic . 
than  we  have  always  deserved  at  his  hands.    It  is  most  pai::!  ^  * 
me  to  witness  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Italy.  .  .  .    Heconf-:: 
upon  her  in  1859  an  immense,  an  inestimable  boon.    He  L.ir 
this  boon  in  a  way  which  to  me  seemed  little  worthy  of  FraL-^ 
the  paltry  but  unkind  appropriation  of  Nice  in  particular.    : 
in  the  matter  of  Rome  he  inflicts  upon  Italy  a  fearful  injurr.   '.- 
I  do  not  know  by  what  law  of  ethics  any  one  is  entitled  t»  f 
the  having  conferred  an  unexpected  boon,  as  giving  a  h^L: 
inflict  a  gross  and  enduring  wrong.* 

It  was  in  1862  that  Mr.    Gladstone   made  bia  great- 
speech  on  Italian  affairs.^    ^  I  am  aehamed  to  tay/  be  t 
the  House,  '  that  for  a  long  time,  I,  like  many,  withheld  :. 
assent  and  approval  from  Italian  yearnings.*      He  a- 
atoned  for  his  tardiness,  and  his  exposure  of  Naples,  ^    : 
perjury  was  the  tradition  of  its  kings;  of  the  goverLc 
of  the  pope  in  the  Romagna,  where  the  common  admin:-* 
tion  of  law  and  justice  was  handed  over  to  Austrian  s<^!a:  '. 
of   the   stupid   and  execrable   lawlessness   of   the   Duke 
Modena;   of  the   attitude   of   Austria  as  a  dominan:  . 
conquering  nation  over  a  subject  and  conquered  race:— 
this   stamped  a   decisive   impression   on   the   minds  of 
hearers.     Along  with   his   speech  on  Reform  in   lSC4t  - 
that  on  the  Irish  church  in  the  spring  of   1865,  it  s^  : 
Mr.   Gladstone's  hold  upon  all  of  the  rising  generati  c 
liberals  who  cared  for  the  influence  and  the  good  naur 
Great  Britain  in  Europe,  and  who  were  capable  of  symfsi:' 
ing  with  popular  feeling  and  the  claims  of  national  ju<::  e. 


The  Italian  sentiment  of  England  reached  its  climii 
the  reception   accorded  to   Garibaldi    by  ihe   metrop*  1^* 

*  A  momorandum    of    Mr.    Glad-  Convenzione  di  StUemf'rf.  I>    -" 

Rtono*s  of  March  18(^3  on  the  Honiail  1809. 

Question     iti    republished     in     Min-        *  April   11,  ISfii.     Tli«i  ""f  ^■ 

gheiti's     pi>sthuinous     volume,     JUk  7^  18ol,  Ifl  1U90  worth  tQin::.g   > 
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April  1864.  ^  I  do  not  know  what  persons  in  office  are  to  do  chap. 
with  him,'  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  Lord  Palmereton  (March  ^^^J\^ 
26),  *  but  you  will  lead,  and  we  shall  follow  suit.*  The  ^^  55 
populace  took  the  thing  into  their  own  hands.  London  has 
seldom  beheld  a  spectacle  more  extraordinary  or  more 
moving.  The  hero  in  the  red  shirt  and  blue-grey  cloak  long 
i^ociated  in  the  popular  mind  with  so  many  thrilling  stories 
^f  which  they  had  been  told,  drove  from  the  railway  at 
Vauxhall  to  Stafford  House,  the  noblest  of  the  private 
[places  of  the  capital,  amid  vast  continuous  multitudes, 
blocking  roadways,  filling  windows,  lining  every  parapet  and 
roof  with  eager  gazers.  For  five  hours  Garibaldi  passed  on 
imid  tumultuous  waves  of  passionate  curiosity,  delight, 
enthusiasm.  And  this  more  than  regal  entry  was  the  arrival 
lot  of  some  loved  prince  or  triumphant  captain  of  our  own, 
mt  of  a  foreigner  and  the  deliverer  of  a  foreign  people. 
)ome  were  drawn  by  his  daring  as  a  fighter,  and  by  the 
picturesque  figui*e  as  of  a  hero  of  antique  mould  ;*  many  by 
sight  of  the  sworn  foe  of  Giant  Pope;  but  what  fired  the 
bearts  of  most  was  the  thought  of  him  as  the  soldier  who 
t>ore  the  sword  for  human  freedom.  The  western  world  was 
n  one  of  its  generous  moments.  In  those  days  there  were 
dealists  ;  democracy  was  conscious  of  common  interests  and 
common  brotherhood ;  a  liberal  Europe  was  then  a  force  and 
lot  a  dream. 

*We  who  then  saw  Garibaldi  for  the  first  time,*  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  nearly  twenty  years  after,  *can  many  of  us 
lever  forget  the  marvellous  effect  produced  upon  all  minds 
>y  the  simple  nobility  of  his  demeanour,  by  his  manners  and 
lis  acts.  •  .  .  Besides  his  splendid  integrity,  and  his  wide 
ind  universal  sympathies,  besides  that  seductive  simplicity 
)f  manner  which  never  departed  from  him,  and  that  inborn 
tnd  native  grace  which  seemed  to  attend  all  his  actions,  I 
tvould  almost  select  from  every  other  quality  this,  which  was 
n  apparent  contrast  but  real  harmony  in  Garibaldi  —  the 
inion  of  the  most  profound  and  tender  humanity  with  his 
iery  valour,'^  He  once  described  the  Italian  chief  to  me  as 
one  of  the  finest  combinations  of  profound  and  unalter- 
^  Speech  at  Stafford  House.    June  2,  18S3. 
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able  simplicity  with  self-consciousness  and  self-posse&si*  n 
I  shall  never  forget  an  occasion  at  Chiswick;  Palmersii. . 
1864.     John  Russell,  and  all  the  leaders  were  awaiting  him  on  t:.r 
perron;  he  advanced  with  perfect  simplicity  and  naiur^- 
ness,  yet  with  perfect  consciousness  of  his  position;  vvr; 
striking  and  very  fine.'     Garibaldi  dined  with  Mr.  Gladat.--. 
and  they  met  elsewhere.     At  a  dinner  at  Pauizzi^s,  iLct  >i- 
by  one  another.     ^  I  remember,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  *he  i* 
a  story  in  these  words  :  "  When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  said,  •*!  wx- 
at  school  in  Genoa.     It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  g^.&' 
French  Revolution.     Genoa  was  a  great  military  post— - 
large  garrison   always   in   the   town,  constant  parades  v 
military   display,  with  bauds  and  flags   that  were  bcv'. 
everything  attractive  to  schoolboys.     All  my  scboolfell  r- 
used  to  run  here  and  there  all  over  the  town  to  see  if  ti-' 
could  get  sight  of  one  of  these  military  parades  and  exh:  . 
tions.     I  never  went  to  one.     It  struck  me  then  as  a  il^:-' 
of  pain  end  horror,  that  it  should  be  necessary  that  •  * 
portion   of  mankind  should  be  set  aside  to  have  for  C- . 
profession  the  business  of  destroying  others."' 

Another  side  of  Garibaldi  was  less  congenial     A  r  * 
lady  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  of  a  conversation  with  L  ■ 
^  I  talked  to  Garibaldi  with  regret  that  Renan  was  so  il.  . 
read  in  Italy.    He  said  "  Perche  ?  "  and  showed  that  he  did  :• 
dislike  it,  and  that  he  has  also  in  leaving  Rome  left  \*  . 
much  else.     I   know  that  woman's  words  are   useless:  :  - 
more  men  disbelieve,  the  more  they  think  it  well  that  v  r.  ' 
should  be  "  suppratitious."     You  are  not  likely  to  have  r 
menta  with  him,  but  I  would  give  much  that  he  shouM  '«.- 
away  with  him  some  few  words  that  would  bring  home  * 
him  the  fact  that  the  statesman  he  cares   for   most  v 
think  life   a    miserable    thing  without    faith   in   GM    -* 
Saviour.'      To    another  correspondent    on   this   point  V 
Gladstone  wrote:  — 

The  honour  paid  him  was  I  think  his  due  as  a  most  sinir-i* ' 
simple,  disinterested,  and  heroic  character,  who  had  achievcri  t—  * 
things  for  Italy,  for  liberty  well-understood,  and  even  for  r  .*• 
kind.  His  insurrection  we  knew  and  lamented,  and  trefl>i  -' 
exceptional.    No  Mazzinian  leanings  of  his  were  knows.    Irt.. 
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the  speech  at  the  luncheon  with  surprise  and  concern.^    As  to  his    CHAP, 
attenuated  belief,  I  view  it  with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  concern.  ^  , 

I  need  not  repeat  an  opinion,  always  painful  to  me  to  pronounce,  jg^  55 
as  to  the  principal  causes  to  which  it  is  referable,  and  as  to  the 
chief  seat  of  the  responsibility  for  it.  As  to  his  Goddess  Eeafion, 
I  understand  by  it  simply  an  adoption  of  what  are  called  on  the 
continent  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  These  we 
neither  want  nor  warmly  relish  in  England,  but  they  are  different 
from  its  excesses,  and  the  words  will  bear  an  innocent  and  even  in 
some  respects  a  beneficial  meaning. 

The  diary  records :  — 

AprU.  12.  —  To  Chiswick  and  met  Garibaldi.  We  were  quite 
satisfied  with  him.  He  did  me  much  more  than  justice.  14. — 
Went  by  a  desperate  push  to  see  Garibaldi  welcomed  at  the  opera. 
It  was  good,  but  not  like  the  people,  17.  —  At  Stafford  House 
^^-^i  and  9^12J^  on  Garibaldi's  movements.  In  a  conversation 
he  agreed  to  give  up  the  provincial  tour.  20.  —  In  the  evening 
the  great  entertainment  to  Garibaldi  came  off.  Before  the  door 
at  night  say  a  thousand  people  all  in  the  best  of  humour,  the 
hall  and  stair  full  before  dinner.  A  hostile  demonstration  invaded 
us  at  ten,  but  we  ejected  them.  I  settled  about  to-morrow  with 
Garibaldi,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  My  nerves  would  not  let  me  —  hardened  as  I  am  — 
sleep,  till  after  five. 

Suddenly  one  morning  the  country  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  Garibaldi  was  at  once  departing.  Dark  suspicions  rose 
instantly  in  the  minds  of  his  more  democratic  friends.  It 
had  always  been  rather  bitter  to  them  that  he  should  be 
the  guest  of  a  duke.  They  now  insisted  that  the  whig 
aristocrats  were  in  a  panic  lest  he  should  compromise  him- 
self with  the  radicals,  and  that  he  was  being  hustled  out  of 
the  country  against  his  will.  This  suspicion  next  grew  into 
something  blacker  still.  A  story  spread  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  had  taken  umbrage,  and  signified  to  the 
government  that  the  reception  of  Garibaldi  was  distasteful 
to  France.  Lord  Clarendon  promptly  denied  the  fable.  He 
told  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Emperor  (of  whom  he  had 
recently  had  an  audience)  had  even  expressed  his  admiration 
1  Speech  not  discoverable  by  me. 
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for  the  feeling  of  which  the  reception  was  a  sign.    Lci 
Palmerston  in  the   other   House   explained  that  Gahbai^. 
1864.     ^^  goiiig  away  earlier  than  had  been  expected,  bectose  i: 
home  he  went  to  bed  at  eight  and  rose  at  five,  and  lo  i 
person  of   these   habits  to  dine  at  half  past  eigbt  ind  u« 
remain  in  a  throng  of  admirers  until  midnight  must  neL*!^ 
sarily  be  injurious.     Still  the  fog  hung  heavy  on  the  pui.. 
mind.     A  rider  was  now  added  to  the  tale,  that  it  was  t: 
chancellor  of   the  exchequer  who  out  of  deference  to  t- 
Emperor,  or  to  please  the  whigs^  or  out  of  complaiBiDt^  :. 
the  court,  had  induced  the  hero  to  take  his  hurried  lei'.r 
Mr.    Gladstone   was    forced    to   explain    to   the  Hou>€  •. 
Commons,  seldom   reluctant  to  lighten  its  graver  delil-*.- 
tions  with  a  personal  incident,  that  the  Duke  of  Sutherl 
had  carried  him  to  Stafford  House;    there  be  found  t^  * 
Garibaldi    had    accepted    invitations    to    thirty   provir. 
towns  and  that  the  list  was  growing  longer  every  day; '": 
doctors   declared   that  the   general's  strength  would  n**-' 
stand  the  exhaustion  of  a  progress  on  such  a  scale;  and:'' 
friends  there  present  begged  him  to  express  his  own  opir.  • 
to  Garibaldi.     This  Mr.  Gladstone  accordingly  did,  to  ti 
effect  that  the  hero's  life  and  health  were  objects  of  val  :e  • 
the  whole  world,  and  that  even  apart  from  health  the  re:-'* 
tion  all  over  England  of  the  national  reception  in  L^r.' 
would  do  something  to  impair  a  unique  historical  evcnt,^  T 
general  was  taken  to   show  excellent  sense  by  acc^^t... 
advice  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  killed  by  kindness.  A:  ^ 
rate  he  firmly  declared  that  if  he  could  not  go  to  all  ;. 
places  that  invited  him,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  dr.^  * 
line  of  preference,  and  therefore  he  would  go  to  none.    I* 
radical  friends,  however,  seem  to  have  instilled  some  of  :i 
own  suspicious  into  his  mind,  for  two  days  later  ( Apra  .' 
Mr.  Gladstone    writes   to   Lord  Clarendon:    ^I  am  t*' ^ 
Garibaldi  at  Cliveden  this  evening,  and  it  is  possible  : 
some  occasion   may  offer   there  for   obtaining  from  L>  - 
further  declaration.      But  since  I  received  your  now  '. 
following  circumstance  has  occurred.     Clarence  Paget    •- 
been  to  me,  and  reports  that  Mi's. ',  a  well-known  i 

1  Hansard,  April  19,  1804,  pp-  1^77,  1S90.     April  SI,  p.  Mtt 
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zealous  bat  anti-Mazzinian  liberal  in  Italian  matters,  who  is 
also  a  friend  of  Garibaldi's,  has  acquainted  him  that  Gari- 
baldi himself  has  made  known  to  her  that  according  to  his  ^^]^^ 
own  painful  impression  the  English  government  do  consider 
the  prolongation  of  his  stay  in  England  very  embarrassing, 
and  are  very  anxious  that  he  should  go.  What  a  pity,  if 
this  be  so,  that  this  simple  and  heroic  man  could  not  speak 
his  mind  plainly  out  to  me,  but  wrapped  himself  in  the 
depths  of  diplomatic  reserve,  instead  of  acting  like  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  used  to  say,  *'I  have  a  habit  of  believing 
people."  '  ^  After  three  or  four  days  at  Cliveden  the  general 
still  held  to  his  purpose.  '  April  24.  —  Cliveden.  Conversa- 
tion with  Garibaldi.  The  utmost  I  could  get  from  him  was 
that  it  would  be  sad  if  the  Italian  people  should  lose  its 
faith.'  So  Garibaldi  forthwith  sailed  away  from  our  shores.^ 
When  all  was  over,  an  Italian  statesman  wrote  to  Panizzi 
that  though  he  thought  Garibaldi  one  of  the  choicest  natures 
ever  created,  —  enterprising,  humane,  disinterested,  eminent 
in  national  service,  yet  neither  he  nor  any  other  citizen  was 
entitled  to  set  himself  above  the  laws  of  his  countiy,  and 
that  such  a  man  should  be  officially  received  by  the  heir 
to  the  throne  and  by  secretaries  of  state,  was  a  thing  to 
be  bitterly  deplored  by  every  sensible  man.*    Still  history . 

1  Thin  waa  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  cause  of  Italy 

liOrd  Clarendon  to  Mr.   Gladstone,  and  General  Garibaldi  is  as  notorious 

April  23,  '64,  asking  him  :  *I)o  not  as  it  is  generous  and  true,  and  I  de- 

yoQ  think  that  he  ought  in  a  letter  ciare  in  the  most  solemn  manner  and 

to   some    personal    friends    to  state  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  my  firm 

frankly  the  reasons  which  have  in-  belief  that  we  were  all  of  us  animated 

duced  him  to  go  ?     He  alone  can  put  by  the  same  ardent  desire  (without 

a  stop  to  aJl  these  mischievous  reports,  reference  to  anything  ahd  anybody 

...     He    ought     to    say    that    no  but  the  General  himself)  to  urge  that 

government,  English  or  foreign,  has  and  that  only,  which  was  indispensa- 

to  do  with  his  departure,  and  that  he  ble  to  his  personal  welfare.     It  was, 

goes  solely  because  the  state  of  his  I  assert,  the  General's  own  and  un- 

health  does  not  permit  him  to  fulfil  suggested    decision   to   give  up    the 

his  enga<;ements. *  provincial  journey  altogether.' 

a  The  story  has  been  told  from  the  »  Pagan's  Panizzi,  ii.  P-  252.    The 

radical  point  of  view  by  Sir  James  same  view  was  reported  to  be  taken 

Stansfeld  in  Revieio  of  Heviews,  June  at  the  English  Court,  and  a  story  got 

1896,  p.   512.     Another  account  by  abroad  that  the  Queen  had  said  that 

Mr.   Seely,   M.P.,  was  furnished  to  for  the  first  time  she  felt  half  ashamed 

the    T[me8  (April  21,   1864).    Lord  of  being  the  head  of  a  nation  capable 

Shaftesbury,    who    was    a    staunch  of  such  follies.    M6rim6e,  Lettres  d 

Garibaldian,  presumably  on  high  prot-  Panizzi,  ii.  p.  25.    On  the  other  hand, 

estant   grounds,   also   wrote    to  the  the  diary   has   this   entry :    Oct,  1, 

Timps  (April  24)  :  '  The  solid,   per-  1804.     Dined  with  H.M.     She  spoke 

severing  and  hearty  attachment  of  good-humouredly  of  Garibaldi. 

VOL.  II  —  1 
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can  afford  to  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  said  of  Gari- 
baldi —  *'  His  name  is  indeed  illustrious,  it  remains  insepar 
1864.  rably  connected  with  the  not  less  illustrious  name  of  the 
great  Cavour,  and  these  two  names  are  again  associated  with 
the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  These  three  together  foi-m 
for  Italians  a  tricolour  as  brilliant,  as  ever  fi'esh,  and  I  hope 
as  enduring  for  many  and  many  generations,  as  the  national 
flag  that  now  waves  over  united  Italy.' 

lu 

The  tide  of  vast  events  in  this  momentous  period  now  rolled 
heavily  away  from  the  Danube  and  the  Bosphorus,  from  Tiber 
and  Po  and  Adriatic  sea,  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe.  None  of  the  fascination  of  old-world 
history  lends  its  magic  to  the  new  chapter  that  opened  in 
1863.  Cavour  had  gone.  Bismarck  with  sterner  genius, 
fiercer  purpose,  more  implacable  designs,  and  with  a  hand  as 
of  hammered  iron,  strode  into  the  field.  The  Italian  states- 
man was  the  author  of  a  singular  prediction.  In  1861  when 
Cavour  was  deprecating  angry  protests  from  the  European 
powers  against  his  invasion  of  the  Marches,  he  used  words 
of  extraordinary  foresight  to  the  representative  of  Prussia. 
» '  I  am  sorry,'  he  said,  '  that  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  judges  so 
severely  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Italy  and  his  govern- 
ment. I  console  myself  by  thinking  that  on  this  occasion 
I  am  setting  an  example  that  probably  in  no  long  time, 
Prussia  will  be  very  glad  to  imitate.'  ^  So  the  world  speedily 
found  out. 

The  torch  of  nationality  reached  material  for  a  flame  long 
smouldering  in  two  duchies  of  the  remote  north,  that  had 
been  incorporated  in  Denmark  by  solemn  European  engage- 
ments in  1852,  but  were  inhabited  by  a  population,  one  of 
them  wholly  and  the  other  mainly,  not  Scandinavian  but 
German.  Thus  the  same  question  of  race,  history,  language, 
sentiment,  that  had  worked  in  Italy,  Poland,  the  Balkan 
states,  rose  up  in  this  miniature  case.  The  circumstances 
that  brought  that  case  into  such  fatal  prominence  do  not 
concern  us  here.  The  alleged  wrongs  of  her  brethren  in 
1  Le  Comte  de  Cavour  :  par  Charleg  de  Mazade  (1877),  p.  389. 
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ichleswig-Holstein  unchained  such  a  tempest  of  excitement  CHAP, 
n  central  Germany,  that  the  German  courts  could  hardly  have  ^  '  j 
resisted  if  they  would.  Just  as  powerless  was  the  Danish  j^^  55 
jovernraent  in  face  of  the  Scandinavian  sentiment  of  its 
subjects  and  their  neighbours  of  the  race.  Even  the  liberals, 
then  a  power  in  Germany  and  Bismarck's  bitter  foes,  were 
vehemently  on  the  national  side  against  the  Danish  claim ; 
md  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  Bismarck's  feats  was  the 
skill  with  which  he  now  used  his  domestic  enemies  to  further 
bis  own  designs  of  national  aggrandisement.  How  war  broke 
3ut  between  the  small  power  and  the  two  great  powers 
[)f  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  how  the  small  power  was 
ruthlessly  crushed;  by  what  infinite  and  complex  machina- 
tions the  diplomacy  of  Europe  found  itself  paralysed  ;  how 
Prussia  audaciously  possessed  hei-self  of  territory  that  would 
give  her  a  deep-water  port,  and  the  head  of  a  channel  that 
would  unite  two  great  seas ;  how  all  this  ended  in  Prussia, 
'the  Piedmont  of  the  north,'  doing  what  Cavour  in  his 
Piedmont  of  the  south  had  foietold  that  she  would  be  glad 
to  do;  how  at  Sadowa  (July  3,  1866)  Austria  wjis  driven  out 
of  her  long  hegemony,  and  Hanover  incorporated;  and  to 
what  a  train  of  amazing  conflicts  in  western  Europe,  to 
what  unexpected  victories,  territorial  change,  dynastic  ruin, 
this  so  resistlessly  led  up  —  here  is  a  narrative  that  belongs 
to  the  province  of  history.  Yet  it  has  a  place  in  any  political 
biography  of  the  Palmerston  administration. 

In  such  an  era  of  general  confusion,  the  English  cabinet 
found  no  powerful  or  noble  part  to  play.  Still  they  went 
far  —  almost  too  far  to  recede  —  towards  embarking  in  a 
continental  war  on  behalf  of  Denmark,  that  would  have 
been  full  of  mischief  to  herself,  of  little  profit  to  her  client, 
and  could  hardly  have  ended  otherwise  than  in  widespread 
disaster.  Hei'e  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  at  the  eleventh  hour  reined 
back  a  warlike  minister.  Lord  Palmerston  told  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  summer  of  1863  that,  if  any  violent 
attempt  were  made  to  overthrow  the  rights  of  Denmark  or 
to  interfere  with  its  independence  and  integrity,  he  was 
convinced  that  those  who  made  the  attempt  would  find  in 
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BOOK    the  result  that  ^  it  would  not  be  Denmark  alone  with  wbl  I 
,    ^'   J  they  would  have  to  contend.'^     This  did  indeed  sound Uc 
1864.     ^  compromising  declaration  of  quite  sufficient  emphasis. 

It  seems,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,'  that  this  statement  was  c- 
erally  and  not  unnaturally  interpreted  as  a  promise  of  su;  \»  - 
from  England.     Lord  Palmerston  does  not  seem  to  have  i.. 
any  condition  or  reservation.      Strange  as  it  may  appear,  h*-  L  . 
spoken  entirely  of  his  own  motion  and  without  the  author/; 
knowledge  of  his  cabinet,  in  which  indeed,  so  far  as  my  m*^i: :. 
serves,  nothing  had  happened  to  render  likely  any  declaratioi 
any  kind  on  the  subject.      I  have  no  means  of  knowing  wlx  • 
he  spoke  in  concert  with  the  foreign  secretary,  Earl  Russell, '  ' 
whom  his  communications,  agreeably  to  policy  and  to  estall>L  •. 
usage,  were,  I  believe,  large  and  constant     When  the  qur?:.  ■: 
was  eventually  disposed  of  by  the  war  which  Prussia  and  At:-'  .. 
waged  against  Denmark,  there  was  much  indignation  felt  aji.  •" 
England  for  the  breach  of  her  engagement  to  give  support ::.  -- 
case  of  war,  to  the  small  power  so  egregiously  in  need  of  it    A: . 
there  was  no  one  to  raise  a  voice  in  our  favour. 

As  the  year  advanced  (1863)  and  the  prospect  of  war  c '. 
nearer,  the  subject  was  very  properly  brought  before  the  cabiLtt  1 
believe  that  at  the  time  I  was  not  even  aware  of  Lord  Palmer^:  "  • 
declaration,  which,  owing  to  the  exhausted  period  of  the  af».  • 
had  I  believe  attracted  no  great  amount  of  attention  in  £:*«:.«»  - 
Whether  my  colleagues  generally  were  as  little  aware  of  '  -* 
happened  as  myself  I  do  not  know,  but  unquestionably  we  i 
not  all  have  missed  learning  it      However  we  did  not  as  a  ':•  * 
recognise  in  any  way  the  title  of  the  prime  minister  to  bind  ui :  ► 
to  war.     We  were,  however,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  't" 
man  powers  who,  as  we  thought,  were  scheming  piracy  under  »^  - 
of  pacific  correspondence.     And  we  agreed  upon  a  very  imj^  :*- 
measure,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  acquiesced,  when  bt*  1 
failed,  if  I  remember  right,  in  inducing  the  cabinet  to  go  hr- 
We  knew  that  France  took  the  same  view  of  the  question  a?  ■ 
did,  and  we  framed  a  communication  to  her  to  the  following '  ^^  ■ 
We  were  jointly  to  insist  that  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  A  .:  * 
tenburg  should  be  peacefully  settled  on  juridical  groundi;  ^ 
1  July  23,  1803.  <  Memorandmiu  of  1807. 
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to  announce  to  Prussia  and  Austria  that  if  they  proceeded  to  CHAP, 
prosecute  it  by  the  use  of  force  against  Denmark,  we  would  jointly  ^  ^  , 
resist  them  with  all  our  might.*  j^  ^ 

This  communication  was  accordingly  made  to  Louis  Napoleon. 
He  declined  the  proposal.  He  said  that  the  question  was  one  of 
immense  importance  to  us,  who  had  such  vast  interests  involved, 
[uid  that  the  plan  was  reasonable  from  our  point  of  view;. but 
that  the  matter  was  one  of  small  moment  for  Francb,  whom 
accordingly  we  could  not  ask  to  join  in  it.  The  explanation 
of  this  answer,  so  foolish  in  its  terras,  and  so  pregnant  with 
consequences  in  this  matter,  was,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the 
pique  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  a  reply  we  had  then  recently  given 
to  a  proposal  of  his  for  an  European  conference  or  congress.* 
We  all  thought  that  his  plan  was  wholly  needless  and  would 
in  all  likelihood  lead  to  mischief.  So  we  declined  it  in  perfect 
^ood  faith  and  without  implying  by  our  refusal  any  difference  of 
policy  in  the  particular  matter. 

Throughout  the  session  of  1864  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try was  fixed  upon  this  question  whether  England  should 
or  should  not  take  part  in  the  war  between  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  week  before  the  time  arrived  for  the 
minister  to  announce  the  decision  of  the  cabinet,  it  became 
clear  that  public  opinion  in  the  great  English  centres  would 
run  decisively  for  non-intervention.  Some  of  the  steadiest 
supporters  of  government  in  parliament  boldly  told  the  party 
whips  that  if  war  against  Germany  were  proposed,  they 
would  vote  against  it.  The  cabinet  met.  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Russell  were  for  war,  even  though  it  would  be  war 
single-handed.  Little  support  came  to  them.  The  Queen 
was  strongly  against  them.  They  bemoaned  to  one  another 
the  timidity  of  their  colleagues,  and  half-mournfuUy  con- 
trasted the  convenient  ciphers  that  filled  the  cabinets 
of  Pitt  and  Peel,  with  the  number  of  able  men  with  inde- 
pendent opinions  in  their  own  administration.  The  prime 
minister,  as  I  have  heard  from  one  who  was  present,  held 
his  head   down  while   the  talk  proceeded,  and  then  at  last 

1  See  Walpole*s  Russell,  ii.  pp.  Vienna.  See  Ashley's  Palmerston^ 
102-404.  ii.  p.  424. 

<  For  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
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ROOK    looking  up  said  in  a  neutral  voice,  *I  think   the    cahinet 
,      *    y  is  against  war.'     Here  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  record:  — 

1864.  jj^^y  j^  >g4  —  Cabinet,  The  war  *  party  '  as  it  might  be  called — 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  the 
chancellor  (Lord  Westbury).  All  went  well.  June  11.  —  Cabinet 
Very  stiff  on  the  Danish  question,  but  went  well.  June  24. — 
Cabinet.  A  grave  issue  well  discussed.  June  25.  —  Cabinet.  We 
divided,  and  came  to  a  tolerable,  not  the  best,  conclusion. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  cabinet  of  ratioQal  meD 
could  have  debated  for  ten  minutes  the  question  of  going  to 
war  with  Prussia  and  Austria,  when  they  knew  that  twenty 
thousand  men  were  the  largest  force  that  we  could  have  put 
into  the  field  when  war  began,  though  moderate  additions 
might  have  been  made  as  time  went  on  —  not,  however,  with- 
out hazardous  denudation  of  India,  where  the  memories  of 
the  mutiny  were  still  fresh.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
in  fact  had  good  reason  for  fearing  that  he  would  be  left  in 
the  lurch  again,  as  he  thought  that  he  had  been  left  before 
in  his  attempts  for  Poland.  Your  intervention,  he  said  to 
England,  will  be  naval ;  but  we  may  have  to  fight  a  people  of 
forty  millions  on  land,  and  we  will  not  intervene  unless  you 
engage  to  send  troops.^  The  dismemberment  of  Denmark 
was  thought  an  odious  feat,  but  the  localisation  of  the  war 
was  at  least  a  restriction  of  the  evils  attending  it. 

A  high  parliamentary  debate  followed  (July  4)  on  a  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  '  to  express  to  Her  Majesty  our  great 
regret  that  while  the  course  pursued  by  the  government 
had  failed  to  maintain  their  avowed  policy  of  upholding  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Denmark,  it  has  lowered 
the  just  influence  of  this  country  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  and  thereby  diminished  the  securities  for  peace.' ^ 
Cobden  taunted  both  front  benches  pretty  impartially  with 
the  equivocal  and  most  dishonourable  position  into  which 
their  policy  had  brought  the  country,  by  encouraging  a 
small  power  to  fight  two  great  ones  and  then  straightway 
leaving  her  to  get  out  as  best  she  might.     The  government 

1  See  Ollivier's  Empire  Liberal,  vii.  71 ;  De  la  Gorce,  iv.  612. 

2  July  4,  186i. 
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was   only  saved    by   Palmerston's   appeal    to    its    financial    CHAP, 
triumphs  —  the   very  triumphs   that  he   had   himself  made  y  j 

most  diflBcult  to  achieve.  The  appeal  was  irrelevant,  but  it  je^.  65. 
was  decisive,  and  ministers  escaped  a'  condemnation  by  no 
means  unmerited  on  the  special  issue,  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen.  The  Manchester  men  agreed  to  help  in  the  re- 
sult, because  in  Cobden's  words  they  were  convinced  that 
a  revolution  had  been  at  last  wrought  in  the  mischievous 
policy  of  incessant  intervention.  Mr.  Disraeli's  case  was 
easy,  but  to  propound  an  easy  case  when  its  exposition 
demands  much  selection  from  voluminous  blue-books  is 
often  hard,  and  the  orator  was  long  and  over-elaborate. 
The  excitement  of  an  audience,  aware  all  the  time  that 
actual  danger  hovered  over  the  ministry,  revived  afresh 
when  Disraeli  sat  down  and  Gladstone  rose.  The  personal 
emulation  of  powerful  rivals  lends  dramatic  elements  to 
disputation.  Lord  Palmerston  had  written  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
beforehand  — '  We  shall  want  a  great  gun  to  follow  Disraeli. 
Would  you  be  ready  to  follow  him  ? ' 

Jvly  3.  —  I  was  happy  enough,  aided  by  force  of  habit,  to  drive 
bodily  out  of  my  head  for  the  whole  day  everything  Dano- 
German.  But  not  out  of  my  nerves.  I  delivered  during  the 
night  a  speech  in  parliament  on  the  Roman  question. 

July  4.  —  H.  of  C.  Replied  to  Disraeli.  It  took  an  hour  and 
thirty-five  minutes.  I  threw  overboard  all  my  heavy  armament 
and  fought  light. 

Nobody  who  is  not  historian  or  biographer  is  likely,  to  read 
this  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  to-day,  but  we  may  believe 
contemporary  witnesses  who  record  that  the  orator's  weight 
of  fact,  his  force  of  argument,  his  sarcastic  play  of  personal 
impulse  and  motive,  his  bold  and  energetic  refutation  of 
hostile  criticism,  his  defiant  statement  of  the  ministerial 
case,  so  impressed  even  a  sceptical  and  doubting  House  that, 
though  his  string  of  special  pleas  did  not  amount  to  a 
justification,  '  they  almost  reached  the  height  of  an  excuse,' 
and  they  crushed  the  debate.  The  basis  was  the  familiar 
refrain  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  lips,  — '  The  steps  taken  by  the 
government,   what   were   they  but  endeavours  to  bind  to- 
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gether  the  powers  of  Europe  for  fulfilment  and  maintenanct 

of  an  important  European  engagement?'     Still  history, eve:. 

1864.     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  tempered  school  that  is  content  to  uk^ 

politics  as  often  an  affair  of  second-best,  will  probably  jud j- 

that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  wrong  when  he  said  of  the  p>*...- 

of  this  era  that,  whether  we  looked  to  Russia,  to  Greece,  : 

France,  there  had  been  exhibited  by  ministers  a  coufu>.  : 

an  inconsistency  of  conduct,  a  contrariety  of  courses  ».  - 

regard  to  the  same  powers  and  a  total  want  of  system  ^ 

their  diplomacy.^    It  is  true,  however,  that  just  the  same  (>.>l- 

fusion,  inconsistency,  and  contrariety  marked  Russia,  Frauc. 

and  Austria  themselves.      Another  speaker  of   the  sas- 

party,  as  mordant  as  Disraeli,  and  destined  like  him  to  fj^ 

to  the  chief  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  went  furo-... 

and  said,  in  following  Cobden  in  the  debate,  ^  If  Mr.  Cobdri 

had  been  foreign  secretary,  instead  of  Lord  Russell,  I  f^^. 

believe   this  country   would   occupy  a  position  proud  jl:: 

noble  compared  to  that  which  she  occupies  at  this  nioi]it!i: 

She  would  at  least  have  been  entitled  to  the  credit  of  U*  .- 

ing  out  in  the  name  of  England  no   hopes  which  she  c 

not  intend  to  fulfil,  of  entering  into  no  engagements  f:   - 

which  she  was  ready  to  recede.'  *    Well  might  Mr.  Gladst* 

enter  in  his  diary :  — 

July  8. — This  debate  ought  to  be  an  epoch  in  foreign  pi 
We  have   all   much  to  learn.    Lord  Palmerston's  speech  v.* 
unequivocally  weak  in  the  mental  and  the  bodily  sensa.     I  t-*» 
it  was  to-day  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  rode  with  Granville  *: 
me ;  he  showed  a  little  Danism. 

1  Peb.  4, 1864.  >  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  July  4, 1S6L 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ADVANCE  IN  PITBLIO  POSITION  AND  0THEBWI6E 

Thb  best  form  of  government  is  that  which  doth  actuate  and  dispose 
every  part  and  member  of  a  state  to  the  common  good.  If,  instead 
of  concord  and  interchange  of  support,  one  part  seeks  to  uphold  an 
old  form  of  govemmeut,  and  the  other  part  introduce  a  new,  they 
will  miserably  consume  one  and  other.  Histories  are  full  of  the 
calamities  of  entire  states  and  nations  in  such  cases.  It  is,  never- 
theless, equally  true  that  time  must  needs  bring  about  some 
alterations.  .  .  .  Therefore  have  those  commonwealths  been 
ever  the  most  durable  and  perpetual  which  have  often  formed  and 
recomi)06ed  themselves  according  to  their  first  institution  and 
ordinance.  —  Ptm. 

RAPID  and  extraordinary  change  began  to  take  place  in    chap. 
It.  Gladstone's  position  after  the  year  1863.       With  this  y        'j 
as  associated  an  internal  development  of  his  political  ideas   ^t.  55. 
id  an  expansion  of  social  feeling,  still  more  remarkable  and 
teresting.     As   we  have  seen,  he   reckoned   that  a  little 
Tlier  than  this  he  had  reached  his  lowest  point  in  public 
timation.     He   had   now  been   more  than  thirty  years  in 
irliament.     He  had  sat  in  three  cabinets,  each  of  a  different 
'lour  and  different  connections  from  the  other  two.     It  was 
>t  until  he  had  seen  half  a  century  of  life  on  our  planet, 
id  more  thall  quarter  of  a  centuiy  of  life  in  the  House  of 
>mmons,  that  it  was  at  all  certain  whether  he  would  be  con- 
rvative  or  liberal,  to  what  species  of  either  genus  he  would 
tacb  himself,  or  whether  there  might  not  from  his  progres- 
fe  transmutations  be  evolved  some  variety  wholly  new. 
I   have    already   given    his    picture    of    the    Palmerston 
binet   as  a  kaleidoscope,   and  the  same  simile  would  be 
»  bad  account  of  his  own  relation  to  the  political  groups 
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and  parties  around  him.     The    Manchester  men  and  tl 
young  radicals  from  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  were  L» 
1864.      Af<lei^t  adherents  when  he  preached  economy  and  peace, :  . 
they  were  chilled  to  the  core  by  his  neutrality  or  worse  u:«  . 
the  life  and  death  struggle  across  the  Atlantic.     HU  l» . 
and   confident    finance   was  doubted    by    the    whigs*    i 
disliked  by   the   tories.      But   then   the   tones,  apazi  ir  .. 
their  wiser  leader,   were  delighted  by   his   friendly  v 
about  the  Confederates,  and  the  whigs  were  delighted  w 
his  unflagging  zeal  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy.     Only, :  . 
for  the  deliverance  of  Italy  lost  him  the  friendship  of  t'r  - 
children  of  the  Holy  Father  who  came  from  Ireland.    Tl' 
again  the  City  was  not  easy  at  the  flash  of  activity  and  e:  > 
prise  at  the  exchequer,  and  the  money-changers  did  not  k:. 
what  disturbance  this  intrepid  genius  might  bring  iiiu»  : 
traffic  of  their  tables.     On  the  other  hand,  the  mannfaet . 
and   the   merchants  of   the  midlands  and  the  north  »•:  '- 
a  chancellor  whose  budgets  were  associated  with  exj^in  I  . 
trade  and  a  prosperity  that  advanced  by  leaps  and  b' 
The   nonconformists  were  attracted  by  his   personal  p.  * 
though   repelled   by   its   ecclesiastical   apparel.       The  :  . 
churchmen  doubtless  knew  him  for  their  own,  yet  even  t 
resented  his  confederacy  with  an  erastian  and  a  latitudiii.^ 
like  John  Russell,  or  a  Gallic  like  Lord  Palmerstoo.  wh 
tributed  mitres  and  crown  benefices  at  the  ultra-evang^^'. 
bidding  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.      To  borrow  a  figure   fr  •- 
fine  observer  of  those  days, — the  political  molecules  ^ 
incessantly  forming  and  re-forming  themselves  into  sin*'  : 
*^ggregates,  now  attracted,  now  repelled  by  his  central  i : 
now  the  nucleus  of  an  organised  party,  then  resolved  v 
in  loose  and  distant  satellites. 

The  great  families  still  held  ostensibly  the  J)redam  - .'  - 
in  the  liberal  party  which  they  had  earned  bv  t}wir  ^'  ' 
and  persistent  fidelity  to  parliamentary  reform.  Tht-ir  • 
of  leadership,  however,  were  drawing  towards  an  end,  il  . 
the  process  has  not  been  i-apid.  They  produced  soror  c  '• 
administrators,  but  nobody  with  the  gifts  of  freshn^?  -  • 
political  genius.  The  three  originating  statesmen  of  *  • 
era,  after  all,  were  Cobden,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  none  of :.   - 
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bom  in  the   purple   of   the   directing  class.     A   Yorkshire   CHAP, 
member,  destined  to  a  position  of  prominence,  entered  the  v_I!^ 
House   in   1861,   and   after   he  had   been   there    a    couple   jg^  55 
of  years  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  that  *  the  want  of  the  liberal 
party  of  a  new  man  was  great,  and  felt  to  be  great;  the 
old  whig  leaders  were  worn  out ;  there  were  no  new  whigs  ; 
Cobden  and  Bright  were  impracticable  and  un-English,  and 
there  were  hardly  any  hopeful  radicals.     There  was  a  great 
prize  of  power  and  influence  to  be  aimed  at.'  ^ 

This  parliamentary  situation  was  the  least  part  of  it. 
No  man  could  guide  the  new  advance,  now  so  evidently 
approaching,  unless  he  clearly  united  fervour  and  capacity 
for  practical  improvements  in  government  to  broad  and 
glowing  sympathies,  alike  with  the  needs  and  the  elemental 
instincts  of  the  labouring  mass.  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  that 
wonderful  combination.  'If  ever  there  was  a  statesman,' 
said  Mill,  about  this  time,  '  in  whom  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  incarnate,  and  in  whose,  career  as  a  minister  the 
characteristic  feature  has  been  to  seek  out  things  that 
require  or  admit  of  improvement,  instead  of  waiting  to  be 
pressed  or  driven  to  do  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  deserves  that 
signal  honour.'  Then  his  point  of  view  was  lofty ;  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  moving  forces  of  the  hour ;  his  horizons 
were  wide;  he  was  always  amply  founded  in  facts;  he 
had  generous  hopes  for  mankind ;  his  oratory  seized  vast 
popular  audiences,  because  it  was  the  expression  of  a  glowing 
heart  and  a  powerful  brain.  All  this  made  him  a  demagogue 
in  the  same  high  sense  in  which  Pericles,  Demosthenes, 
John  Pym,  Patrick  Henry  were  demagogues. 

It  is  easy  to  see  some  at  any  rate  of  the  influences  that 
were  bringing  Mr.  Gladstone  decisively  into  harmony  with 
the  movement  of  liberal  opinions,  now  gradually  spreading 
over  Great  Britain.  The  resurrection  of  Italy  could  only  be 
vindicated  on  principles  of  liberty  and  the  right  of  a  nation 
to  choose  its  own  rulers.  The  peers  and  the  ten-pound 
householders  who  held  power  in  England  were  no  Bourbon 
tyrants ;  but  just  as  in  1830  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon 
line  in  France  was  followed  by  the  Reform  bill  here,  so  the 
1  Lift  of  W.  E.  Forster,  i.  p.  362. 
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Italian  revolution  of  1860  gave  new  vitality  to  the  popular 
side  in  England.  Another  convulsion,  far  away  from  out 
1864.  ^^^  shores,  was  still  more  directly  potent  alike  in  quickeniiig 
popular  feeling,  and  by  a  strange  paradox  in  creating  as 
a  great  popular  leader  the  very  statesman  who  had  failed 
to  understand  it.  It  was  impossible  that  a  man  so  vigilant 
and  so  impressionable  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  should  escape 
the  influence  of  the  American  war.  Though  too  late  to 
affect  his  judgment  on  the  issues  of  the  war,  he  dlBcerneii 
after  the  event  how,  in  his  own  language,  the  wide  participa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their  governors,  by  giving 
force  and  expression  to  the  national  will  in  the  United 
States,  enabled  the  governoi-s  thus  freely  chosen  to  marshal 
a  power  and  develop  an  amount  of  energy  in  the  execution 
of  that  will,  such  as  probably  have  never  been  displayed 
in  an  equal  time  and  among  an  equal  number  of  men  since 
the  race  of  mankind  sprang  into  existence.^  In  this  judg- 
ment of  the  American  civil  war,  he  only  shared  in  a  general 
result  of  the  salvation  of  the  Union ;  it  reversed  the  fashion- 
able habit  of  making  American  institutions  English  bugbean*, 
and  gave  a  sweeping  impulse  to  that  steady  but  resistless 
tide  of  liberal  and  popular  sentiment  that  ended  in  the 
parliamentary  reform  of  1867. 

The  lesson  from  the  active  resolution  of  America  was 
confirmed  by  the  passive  fortitude  of  Lancashire.  'What 
are  the  questions,'  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  in  1864,  '  that  fit 
a  man  for  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  such  as  the  franchise? 
Self-command,  self-control,  respect  for  order,  patience  under 
suffering,  confidence  in  the  law,  regard  for  superiors ;  and 
when,  I  should  like  to  ask,  were  all  these  great  qualities 
exhibited  in  a  manner  more  signal,  even  more  illustrious, 
than  in  the  conduct  of  the  general  bod}^  of  the  operatives 
of  Lancashire  under  the  profound  affliction  of  the  winter 
of  1862  ?  '  So  on  two  sides  the  liberal  channel  was  widened 
and  deepened  and  the  speed  of  its  currents  accelerated. 

Besides  large  common  influences  like  these,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
special  activities  as  a  reformer  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  conditions  of  life  and  feeling  among  the  workmen* 
1  Speech  at  Liverpool,  April  6,  1866. 
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and  the  closer  he  came  to  them,  the  more  did  his  humane  CHAF. 
and  sympathetic  temper  draw  him  towards  their  politics  and  ^  ^^^^'  j 
the  ranks  of  their  party.  Looking  back,  he  said,  upon  the  jet.  55. 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815, 
he  saw  the  reign  of  ideas  that  did  not  at  all  belong  to 
the  old  currents  of  English  history,  but  were  a  reaction 
against  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution.  This  reaction 
seemed  to  set  up  the  doctrine  that  the  masses  must  be  in 
standing  antagonism  to  the  law,  and  it  resulted  in  severities 
that  well  justified  antagonism.  *  To-day  the  scepe  was 
transformed ;  the  fixed  traditional  sentiment  of  the  working 
man  had  become  one  of  confidence  in  the  law,  in  parliament, 
even  in  the  executive  government.'  In  1863  he  was  busy  in 
the  erection  of  the  post  office  savings  banks.  A  deputation 
of  a  powerful  trades  union  asked  him  to  modify  his  rules  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  place  their  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  government*  A  genei'ation  before,  such  confidence 
would  have  been  inconceivable.  In  connection  with  the 
Government  Annuities  bill  a  deputation  of  workmen  came 
to  him,  and  said,  *  If  there  had  been  any  suspicion  or  dis- 
inclination towards  it  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes, 
it  was  due  to  the  dissatisfaction  with  parliament  as  to 
suffrage.'  When  he  replied  with  something  about  the 
alleged  indifference  and  apparent  inaction  of  the  working 
classes  as  to  suffrage,  they  said,  *  Since  the  abolition  of  the 
corn  laws  we  have  given  up  political  agitation ;  we  felt  we 
might  place  confidence  in  parliament;  instead  of  political 
action,  we  tried  to  spend  our  evenings  in  the  improvement 
of  our  minds.'  This  convinced  him  that  it  was  not  either 
want  of  faith  in  parliament,  or  indifference  to  a  vote,  that 
explained  the  absence  of  agitation. 

n 
The  outcome  of  this  stream  of  new  perceptions  and  new 
feeling  in  his  mind  was  a  declaration  that  suddenly  electrified 
the  political  world.  A  Yorkshire  liberal  one  afternoon  (May 
11^  1864)  brought  in  a  bill  for  lowering  the  franchise,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  for  the  government.  Etc  dwelt  upon 
the  facts,  historic  and  political.     The  parliamentary  history 
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of  reform  for  the  thirteen  years,  since  Locke  King's  moL-'i 
in  1851  upset  a  government,  had  heeu  most  unsatisfac:  r. 
1864.     ^^^  ^  ^^^  aside  all  the  solemn  and  formal  declantioiu  ir   . 
1851  down   to  the   abortive  Reform  bill  of  1860  would  !•► 
a  scandal.      Then,   was   not  the  state  of  the  actual  c^-- 
something  of  a  scandal,  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  •* 
stituencies  composed  of  working  men,  and  with  less  than  •  :•- 
fiftieth  of  the  working  men  in  possession  of  the  francl^— 
How  could  you  defend  a  system  that  let  in  the  lower  sm:  .i 
of  the. middle  class  and  shut  out  the  upper  stratum  of  *w 
working  class?    In  face  of  such  dispositions  as  the  workict- 
manifested  towards  law,  parliament,  and  government,  vi^  . 
right  that  the   present  system  of  almost  entire  excluv  : 
should  prevail?      Then   came   the    sentence  that,  in  i 
stagnant    or    floundering    hour    of    parliamentary  o^Il.  i 
marked  a  crisis.     '  I  call  upon  the  adversary  to  show  c&:^ 
and  /  venture  to  %ay  that  every  man  who  is  not  prtMiH' 
incapacitated  hy  some  consideration  of  personal  unnfhf** 
of  political  danger^  is   morally   entitled  to   come  vitLh  • 
pale  of  the  constitution.     Of  course,  in  giving  utteran.-  * 
such  a  proposition,  I  do  not  recede  from  the  protest  I  L. 
previously  made  against  sudden,  or  violent,  or  excessive, 
intoxicating  change.' 

He  concluded  in  words  that  covered  much  ground*  ih-- :: 
when  closely  scrutinised   they  left  large  loopholes.    'I: 
well,'  he  said,  '  that  we  should  be  suitably  provided  •* 
armies  and  fleets  and  fortifications ;  it  is  well,  too,  thr,  . 
these  should  rest  upon  and  be  sustained,  as  they  ought  t^^  * 
by  a  sound  system  of  finance,  and  out  of  a  revenue  : 
wasted  by  a  careless  parliament  or  by  a  profligate  adni.ni-r 
tion.     But  that  which  is  better  and  more  weighty  still  is  : 
hearts  should  be  bound  together  by  a  reasonable  eiteii- 
at  fitting  times  and  among  selected  portions  of  the  pei^j  > 
every  benefit  and  every  privilege  that  can  be  justly  c<.>d:c:- 
upon  them.' 

The  thunderbolt  of  a  sentence  about  every  man*s  rr.  * 
title  to  a  vote  startled  the  House  with  an  amazemec:.  I 
delight  and  half  consternation,   that  broke   forth   in   \ 
volleys  of  cheering  and  counter-cheering.     It  was  to  L" 
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purpose  that  the  orator  in  the  next  breath  interposed  his    chap. 
qualifications.     One  of  the  fated  words  had  been  spoken  that  ,  ^^^^'  j 
gather  up  wandering  forces  of  time  and  occasion,  and  pre-    ^^^^  55 
cipitate  new  eras.    A  conservative  speaker  instantly  deplored 
the  absence  of  the  prime  minister,  and  the  substitution  in  his 
stead  of  his  'intractable  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.'     An 
important  liberal  speaker,  with  equal  promptitude,  pointed  out 
that  one  effect  of  the  speech  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  loss 
of  conservative  support  to  the  government,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  a  very  great  gain  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
liberal  party.    >Two  whigs  ran  off  to  tell    Phillimore  that 
Gladstone  had  said  something   that  would   make  his  hair 
stand  on  end.*   Speculations  began  to  hum  and  buzz  whether 
the  oracular  deliverance  would  not  upset  the  government.     In 
the  press  a  tremendous   storm   broke.     Mr.  Gladstone  was 
accused  of  ministering  aliments  to  popular  turbulence  and 
vanity,  of  preaching  the  divine  right  of  multitudes,  and  of 
encouraging,  minister  of  the  crown  though  he  was,  a  sweep- 
ing   and    levelling    democracy.     They   charged    him    with 
surveying    mankind    in   the   abstract  and    suffrage  in   the 
abstmct,  and   in   that  kingdom  of  shadows   discovering  or 
constructing  vast  universal  propositions  about  man's  moral 
rights.    Mr.  Disraeli  told  him  that  he  had  revived  the  doctrine 
of  Tom  Paine.     The  radicals  were  as  jubilant  as  whigs  and 
tones  were  furious.     They  declared  that  the  banner  he  had 
raised  aloft  was  not  what  the  tories  denounced  as  the  standard 
of  domestic  revolution,  but  the  long  lost  flag  of  the  liberal 
party.     'There  is  not  a  statesman  in  England  of  the  very 
first  rank,'  said   one   newspaper,  'who  has  dared  to  say  as 
much,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  saying  it,  has  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  party  that  will  succeed  the  present  adminis- 
tration.'    This  was  true,  but  in  the  meantime  the  head  of  the 
existing  administration  was  still  a  marvel  of  physical  vigour, 
and  though  at  the  moment  he  was  disabled  by  gout,  some- 
body must  have  hurried  to  Cambridge  House  and  told  him 
the  desperate  tidings.     On  the  very  instant  he  sent  down  a 
note  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  asking  what  he  had  really 
said.     A  brisk  correspondence  followed,  neither  heated  nor 
unfriendly. 
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In  the  morning  Ix>rd  Palmerston  had  written  him  a  pre* 
monitory  note,  not  to  commit  himself  or  the  government  to 
1864.  ^"y  particular  figure  of  borough  franchise ;  that  a  six  pound 
franchise  had  gone  to  the  bottom  ;  that  if  they  should  ever 
have  to  bring  in  a  reform  bill,  they  ought  to  be  free  from 
fresh  pledges;  that  the  workmen  would  swamp  the  classes 
above  them ;  that  their  influx  would  .discourage  the  classes 
above  from  voting  at  all ;  and  that  the  workmen  were  under 
the  control  of  trade  unions  directed  by  a  small  number  of 
agitators.  All  this  was  the  good  conservative  common  form 
of  the  time.  The  speech  itself,  when  the  prime  minister 
came  to  see  it,  proved  no  sedative. 

Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Grladstone. 

May  12, 1864. — I  have  read  your  speech,  and  I  must  frankij 
say,  with  much  regret ;  as  there  is  little  in  it  that  I  can  agree  with, 
and  much  from  which  I  differ.  You  lay  down  broadly  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  suffrage  which  I  can  never  accept.  I  entirely 
deny  that  every  sane  and  not  disqualified  man  has  a  moral  right 
to  a  vote.  I  use  that  expression  instead  of  'the  pale  of  the  con- 
stitution,' because  I  hold  that  all  who  enjoy  the  security  and  civil 
rights  which  the  constitution  provides  are  within  its  pale.  Wliat 
every  man  and  woman  too  has  a  right  to,  is  to  be  well  governed 
and  under  just  laws,  and  they  who  propose  a  change  ought  to 
show  that  the  present  organisation  does  not  accomplish  those 
objects.  .  .  . 

You  did  not  pronounce  an  opinion  in  favour  of  a  specified 
franchise  ;  but  is  there  any  essential  difference  between  naming  a 
six  pound  franchise  and  naming  the  additional  numbers  which  a 
six  pound  franchise  was  calculated  to  admit  ?  I  am  not  going  to 
perform  the  duty  which  Whiteside  assigned  to  me  of  answering 
your  speech,  but,  if  you  will  not  take  it  amiss,  I  would  say,  that 
it  was  more  like  the  sort  of  speech  with  which  Bright  would 
have  introduced  the  Reform  bill  which  he  would  like  to  propose, 
than  the  sort  of  speech  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
treasury  bench  in  the  present  state  of  things.  Your  speech  may 
win  Lancashire  for  you,  though  that  is  doubtful,  but  I  fear  it  will 
tend  to  lose  England  for  you. 
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CHAP 
Mr.  O^ladstone  to  Lord  Palmeraton.  VllL 

11  Oarlton  House  Terrace^  May  13, 1864. — It  is  not  easy  to  take  ^x.  66. 
ill  anything  that  proceeds  from  you ;  and,  moreover,  frankness 
between  all  men,  and  especially  between  those  who  are  politically 
associated,  removes,  as  I  believe,  many  more  difficulties  than  it 
causes.  In  this  spirit  I  will  endeavour  to  write.  I  agree  in  your 
denial  'that  every  sane  and  not  disqualified  man  has  a  moral  right 
to  vote.'  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how,  as  you  have  read  my 
speech,  you  can  ascribe  this  opinion  to  me.  My  declaration  was, 
taken  generally,  that  all  persons  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  who  can  be  admitted  to  it  with  safety.  ...  I  hold  by 
this  proposition.  It  seems  to  me  neither  strange,  nor  new,  nor 
extreme.  It  requires,  I  admit,  to  be  construed  \  but  I  contend  that 
the  interpretation  is  amply  given  in  the  speech,  where  I  have 
declared  (for  example)  that  the  admission  I  desire  is  of  the  same 
character  or  rather  extent  as  was  proposed  in  1860.  ...  I  have 
never  exhorted  the  working  man  to  agitate  for  the  franchise,  and 
1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  report  of  my  speech  can  have 
been  construed  by  you  in  such  a  sense. 

Having  said  this  much  to  bring  down  to  its  true  limits  the 
difference  between  us,  I  do  not  deny  that  difference.  I  regret  it, 
and  I  should  regret  it  much  more  if  it  were  likely  to  have  (at 
least  as  far  as  I  can  see)  an  early  bearing  upon  practice.  In 
the  cabinet  I  argued  as  strongly  as  I  could  against  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bill  in  1860,  and  in  favour  of  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  that  bill.  I  think  the  party  which 
supports  your  government  has  suffered,  and  is  suffering,  and  will 
much  more  seriously  suffer,  from  the  part  which  as  a  party  it  has 
I)layed  within  these  recent  years,  in  regard  to  the  franchise.  I 
have  no  desire  to  press  the  question  forward.  I  hope  no  govern- 
ment will  ever  again  take  it  up  except  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
its  own  mind  and  a  reasonable  probability  of  carrying  it.  But 
suoh  influence  as  argument  and  statement  without  profession  of 
political  intentions  can  exercise  upon  the  public  mind,  I  heartily 
desire  to  see  exercised  in  favour  of  extension  of  the  franchise.  .  .  . 

On  the  following  day  Lord  Palnoerston  wrote  to  him,  *I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  have  yourself  heard  a  great  deal 
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BOOK    about  the  bad  effect  of  your  speech,  but  I  can  assure  you 
J  that  I  hear  from  many  quarters  the  unfavourable  impression 

1864,  i^  ^*s  produced  even  upon  many  of  the  liberal  party^  and 
upon  all  persons  who  value  the  maintenance  of  our  institu- 
tions.' 

To  others,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  less  formal  style,  for 
instance  to  an  eminent  nonconformist  minister:  ^May  14. 
I  have  unwarily,  it  seems,  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  But  I 
have  great  hopes  that  the  Thames  will,  on  reflection  per- 
ceive that  he  had  no  business  or  title  to  catch  the  flitme, 
and  will  revert  to  his  ordinary  temperature  accordingly/ 
And  to  his  brother  Robertson,  he  writes  from  Brighton, 
three  days  later:  — 

Many  thanks  for  all  you  say  respecting  my  speech  on  the 
franchise  bill.  I  have  been  astounded  to  find  it  the^use  or 
occasion  of  such  a  row.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  intelligible 
to  me  had  people  said,  'Under  the  exceptions  of  personal  unfitness 
and  political  danger  you  exclude  or  may  exclude  almost  everybody, 
and  you  reduce  your  declaration  to  a  shadow.' 

In  the  diary  he  says:  "^ May  11. — Spoke  on  the  franchise 
bill.  Some  sensation.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  was  due 
less  to  me,  than  to  the  change  in  the  hearers  and  in  the 
public  mind  from  the  professions  at  least  if  not  the  principles 
of  1859.'  Much  against  Lord  Palmerston's  wish,  the  speech 
was  published,  with  a  short  preface  that  even  staunch 
friends  like  Phillimore  found  obscure  and  not  well  written. 

An  address,  significant  of  the  general  feeling  in  the  unen- 
franchised classes,  was  presented  to  him  from  the  workmen 
of  York  a  month  after  his  speech  in  parliament.  They 
recalled  his  services  to  free  trade  when  he  stood  by  the  side 
of  Peel ;  his  budget  of  1860  ;  his  conspicuous  and  honourable 
share  in  abolishing  the  taxes  on  knowledge.  '  We  have 
marked,'  they  said,  'your  manifestations  of  sympathy  with 
the  down-trodden  and  oppressed  of  every  clime.  You  have 
advanced  the  cause  of  freedom  in  foreign  lands  by  the 
power  and  courage  with  which  you  have  assailed  and 
exposed  the  misdeeds  and  cruelties  of  continental  tyrants. 
To   the  provident  operative  you  have  bjr  jrour  Post  Office 
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^^avings  Bank  bill  given  security  for  his  small  savings,  and    CHAP, 
your  Government  Annuities  bill  of  this  session  is  a  measure  v         'y 
which  will    stimulate    the    people    to    greater    thrift    and   jbt.  65. 
forethought.     These  acts,  together  with  your  speeches  on 
the  last  named,  and  on  the  Borough  Franchise  bill,  make  up 
a  life  that  commands  our  lasting  gratitude.'     Such  was  the 
new  popular  estimate  of  him.     In  framing  his  reply  to  this 
address    Mr.    Gladstone    did    his    best    to    discourage  the 
repetition  of  like  performances  from  other  places;  he  sub- 
mitted the  draft  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  followed  his  advice 
in  omitting  certain  portions  of  it.     It  was  reduced  to  the 
conventional  type  of  such  acknowledgment. 

in 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  series  of 
speeches  in  his  native  county,  ^hich  again  showed  the 
sincerity  and  the  simplicity  of  his  solicitude  for  the  masses  of 
his  countrymen.  The  sentiment  is  common.  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  the  Young  Englanders  had  tried  to  inscribe  it  upon  a 
party  banner  twenty  years  before.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
given  proof  that  he  knew  how  to  embody  sentiment  in  acts 
of  parliament,  and  he  associated  it  with  the  broadest  ideas 
of  citizenship  and  policy.  These  speeches  were  not  a  mani- 
festo or  a  programme ;  they  were  a  survey  of  the  principles 
of  the  statesmanship  that  befitted  the  period. 

At  Bolton  (Oct.  11)  he  discoursed  to  audiences  of  the 
working  class  upon  the  progress  of  thirty  years,  with  such 
freshness  of  spirit  as  awoke  energetic  hopes  of  the  progress 
for  the  thirty  years  that  were  to  follow.  The  next  day  he 
opened  a  park  with  words  from  the  heart  about  the  modern 
sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  Greeks,  he  said,  however 
much  beauty  they  might  have  discerned  in  nature,  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  delight  in  detached  natural  objects  — 
a  tree,  or  a  stream,  or  a  hill  —  which  was  so  often  part  of  the 
common  life  of  the  poorest  Englishman.  Even  a  century  or 
less  ago  'communion  with  nature'  would  have  sounded  an 
affected  and  unnatural  phrase.  Now  it  was  a  sensible  part 
of  the  life  of  the  working  classes.  Then  came  moi*alising, 
at  that  datet  less  trite  than  it  has  since  become,  about  the 
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social  ties  that  ought  to  mark  the  relations  between  mi&>: 
and  workman. 

The  same   night  at  a  banquet  in    Liverpool,  and  t-i 
days  later  at   Manchester,   he  advanced  to  high  imj-r:.. 
ground.     He    told    them    how,    after    an    experience  .■- 
becoming  long,  the  one  standing  pain  to  the  politicAl  m.: 
in  England  is  a  sense  of  the  inequality  of  his  best  exert. .» 
to  the  arduous  duty  of  government  and  legislation.   Eneli: 
had   undertaken   responsibilites   of   empire   such   as  nev?: 
before  lay  on   the  shoulders  or  the  minds  of  men.   A^- 
governed  distant  millions   many  times  outnumbering  our- 
selves.    We  were   responsible  for  the  welfare  of  fortr  : 
forty-five   separate   states.     Again,  what   other  nation  t..« 
charged   with   the   same   responsibility   in    the    exerciv:    ' 
its  moral  influence  abroad,  in  the  example  it  is  called  u; 
to  set,  in  the  sympathy  it  must  feel  with  the  cause  of  r:  " 
and  justice  and  constitutional  freedom  wherever  tlist  c*:.-- 
is   at  issue?     As   for   our   fellow  subjects   abroad,  we  ':... 
given  them  practical  freedom.     It  was  our  duty  to  aU:.. 
as  far  as   may  be   from  interference  with  their  affair*,  : 
afford    them    the    shelter    and    protection   of    the  en:; ' 
and  at   the   same   time   to   impress   upon  them  that  tl  r- 
is   no  grosser   mistake   in    politics    than    to    suppose  ; 
can  separate   the   blessings   and  benefits   of  freedom  t:  ' 
its  burdens.     In  other  words,  the  colonies  should  pay  i  - 
own  way,  and  if   the  old  dream  of  making  their  intrr^-  • 
subservient  to  those  of  the  mother  country  had  passed  i^  ' 
it  was   just  as   little   reasonable   that   the  mother  cotr- 
should  bear  charges  that  in  equity  belonged  to  them^  an :  v 
the  more  if   the  colonies  set  up  against  the  industrr  y 
productions  of  England  the  mischiefs  and  obstructions  i>i*  \ 
exploded  protective  system.     On  foreign  policy  he  entt : 
the  principles  that,  after  all,  had  given  to  Europe  forty  yt   ^ 
of  peace,  and  to  England  forty  years  of  diplomatic  autli  •- 
and  pre-eminence.     '  It  is  impossible  that  to  a  countiy . 
England  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations  can  ever  be  indiffcrr 
It  is  impossible  that  England,  in  my  opinion,  ever  *h'  ■ 
forswear  the  interest  she  must  naturally  feel  in  the  ci> 
of  truth,  of  justice,  of  order,  and   of  good  goreninir:* 
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The  final  word  was  an  admonition  against  'political  lethargy.'  .9^,4?' 
For  the  fii-at  time,  I   think,  he  put  into  the  forefront  the  v     ^    v 
tormenting  question   that  was   to   haunt  him   to  the  end.    Mt.  56. 
*  They  could  not  look  at  Ireland,'  he  told  them,  '  and  say  that 
the   state   of   feeling   there   was   for   the   honour    and    the 
advantage  of  the  united  kingdom.' 

Oct.  14,  '64.  —  So  ended  in  peace  an  exhausting,  flattering,  I  hope 
not  intoxicating  circuit.  God  knows  I  have  not  courted  them.  I 
hope  I  do  not  rest  on  them.  I  pray  I  may  turn  them  to  account 
for  good.  It  is,  however,  impossible  not  to  love  the  people  from 
whom  such  manifestations  come,  as  meet  me  in  every  quarter.  .  .  . 
Somewhat  haunted  by  dreams  of  halls,  and  lines  of  people,  and 
great  assemblies. 

It  was  observed  of  this  Lancashire  tour,  by  critics  who 
hardly  meant  to  praise  him,  that  he  paid  lus  hearers  the 
high  compliment  of  assuming  that  they  could  both  under- 
stand his  arguments,  and  feel  his  appeal  to  their  moral 
sympathies.  His  speeches,  men  said,  were  in  fact  lay 
sermons  of  a  high  order,  as  skilfully  composed,  as  accurately 
expressed,  as  if  they  were  meant  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  was  singularly  true,  and  what  an  eulogy  it  was  for  our 
modem  British  democracy  that  the  man  whom  they  made 
their  first  great  hero  was  an  orator  of  sucli  a  school.  Lord 
Lyttelton,  his  brother-in-law,  informed  him  of  the  fvlarm  and 
odium  that  his  new  line  of  policy  was  raising.  Mr.  Gladstone 
(April,  1865)  replied:  'After  all,  you  are  a  peer,  and  Peel 
u**ed  to  say,  speaking  of  his  peer  colleagues,  that  they  were 
beings  of  a  diflferent  order.  Please  to  recollect  that  we  have 
f:jot  to  govern  nullions  of  hard  hands ;  that  it  must  be  done 
by  force,  fraud,  or  good  will ;  that  the  latter  has  been  tried 
and  is  answering;  that  none  have  profited  more  by  this 
change  of  system  since  the  corn  law  and  the  Six  Acts,  than 
those  who  complain  of  it.  As  to  their  misliking  me,  I  have 
MO  fault  to  find  with  them  for  that.  It  is  the  common  lot  in 
similar  circumstances,  and  the  very  things  that  I  have  done 
or  omitted  doing  from  ray  extreme  and  almost  irrational 
reluctance  to  part  company  with  them,  become  an  aggrava- 
tion when  the  parting  is  aooomplished/    '  Gladstone,  I  think,' 
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says  Bishop  Wilberforce  (Dec.  7), '  is  certainly  gaining  power. 
You  hear  now  almost  every  oue  say  he  must  be  the  futur-r 
1864.     premier,  and  such  sayings  tend  greatly  to  accomplish  thts- 
selves.' 

IV 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Gladstone  first  found  hi:.- 
self  drawing  to  relations  with  the  protestant  dissentens  ti.-: 
were  destined  to  grow  closer  as  years  went  on.  Th^-^ 
relations  had  no  small  share  in  the  extension  of  his  pull.. 
power;  perhaps,  too,  no  small  share  in  the  more  abii/; 
work  upon  the  dissenters  themselves,  of  enlarging  what  vu 
narrow,  softening  what  was  hard  and  bitter,  and  promo:. .: 
a  healing  union  where  the  existence  of  a  church  establ.^-r 
ment  turned  ecclesiastical  dififerences  into  lines  of  S4>-i 
division.  He  had  alarmed  his  friends  by  his  action  on  * 
measure  (April  15,  1863)  for  remedying  an  old  grieva:.t 
about  the  burial  of  dissenters.  Having  served  on  a  selc  : 
committee  appointed  in  the  rather  quixotic  hope  that  i 
solution  of  the  difficulty  might  be  found  by  the  somewl  ' 
unparliamentary  means  of  'friendly  conversation  am^.: 
candid  and  impartial  men,'  he  had  convinced  himself  t:  ' 
there  was  a  wrong  to  be  set  right,  and  he  voted  and  ^*  ♦ 
accordingly.  'It  will  most  rudely  shake  his  Oxford  seit. 
says  Phillimore.  The  peril  there  was  becoming  dafly  i&r' 
apparent.  Then  in  1864  and  on  later  occasions  he  met  lead  ' : 
nonconformist  clergy  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Newman  Hill- 
such  men  as  Binney,  AUon,  Edward  White,  Baldwin  Bk-^"- 
Henry  Reynolds,  and  that  most  admirable  friend,  citiir-. 
and  man,  R.  W.  Dale,  so  well  known  as  Dale  of  Birminghir 
Their  general  attitude  was  described  by  Mr.  Newman  Hi- 
as  this :  they  hoped  for  the  ultimate  recognition  of  the  f:  - 
church  theory,  and  meditated  no  political  action  to  br.  : 
it  about;  they  looked  for  it  to  come  as  the  result  of  i:.:' 
ence  within  the  church  of  England,  not  of  efforts  fr  "' 
without.  '  Many  dissenters,'  one  of  them  told  him  (Nov.  v 
1864),  '  would  enter  the  church  whatever  their  the " 
about  establishment,  if  such  slight  modifications  were  m »  - 
as  would  allow  them  to  do  so  conscientiously — holding  •' 
essentials  of  the  faith  far  inore  soundly  than  many  vitLr 
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the  established  church.'    Another  regretted,  after  one  of  these    CHAP, 
gatherings,  that  they  never  got  to  the  core  of  the  subject,  ^     y* , 
*  namely  that  there  run  through  the  prayer-book  from  begin-   j^  55 
ning  to  end  ideas  that  are  not  accepted  by  numbera  who 
subscribe,  and  which  cannot  all  be  admitted  by  any  one.' 

All  this  once  more  brought  Mr.  Gladstone  into  a  curious 
position.  Just  as  at  Oxford  he  had  in  1847  been  the  common 
hope  of  ultra-clericals  on  one  hand  and  ultra-liberals  on  the 
other,  so  now  he  was  the  common  hope  of  the  two  antag- 
onistic schools  of  religious  comprehension  —  the  right,  who 
looked  towards  the  formularies,  system,  discipline,  and  tra- 
dition either  of  the  Orthodox  church  or  the  Latin,  and  the 
left,  who  sought  reunion  on  the  basis  of  puritanism  with  a 
leaven  of  modern  criticism.  Always  the  devoted  friend  of 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  school,  he  was  gradually  welcomed  as  ally 
and  political  leader  by  men  like  Dale  and  Allon,  the  inde- 
pendents, and  Spurgeon,  the  baptist,  on  the  broad  ground 
that  it  was  possible  for  all  good  men  to  hold,  amid  their 
differences  about  church  government,  the  more  vital  sym- 
pathies and  charities  of  their  common  profession.  They 
even  sounded  him  on  one  occasion  about  laying  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  one  of  their  chapels.  The  broad  result  of  such 
intercourse  of  the  nonconformist  leaders  with  this  powerful 
and  generous  mind,  enriched  by  historic  knowledge  and 
tradition,  strengthened  by  high  political  responsibility,  deep- 
ened by  meditations  long,  strenuous,  and  systematic,  was 
indeed  remarkable.  Dr.  Allon  expressed  it,  with  admirable 
point,  in  a  letter  to  him  some  fourteen  years  after  our  present 
date  (April  15,  1878):  — 

The  kind  of  intercourse  that  you  have  kindly  permitted  with 
nonconformists,  has  helped  more  consciously  to  identify  them  with 
movements  of  national  life,  and  to  diminish  the  stern  feeling  of 
almost  defiant  witness-bearing  that  was  strong  a  generation  or  two 
ago.  It  is  something  gained  if  ecclesiastical  and  political  differ- 
ences can  be  debated  within  a  common  circle  of  social  confidence 
and  identity.  .  .  .  Their  confidence  in  you  has  made  them  amen- 
able to  your  lead  in  respect  of  methods  and  movements  needing 
the  guidance  of  political  insight  and  experience. 
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V 

A  man's  mind  seldom  moves  forward  towards  light  a:/. 
freedom  on  a  single  line,  and  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ca^e  :: 
same  impulses  that  made  him  tolerant  of  formal  diffen^r.   • 
as  to  church  government  led  slowly  to  a  still  wider  Ubeii. 
in  respect  of  far  deeper  differences.     Readers  may  remc*.  • 
the  shock    with   which   in   his   youth    he    found   thai  <. 
person  or  another  was  a  unitarian.     To  Mr.  Darbishire.  . 
member  of  the  unitarian  body  who  was  for  many  yeaw  ... 
friend,  he  wrote  about  some  address  of  James  Martinet. - 
(Dec.  21, 1862):  — 

From  time  to  time  I  have  read  works  of  Mr.  Martiueaui's.  : 
works  that  I  have  taken  for  his,  with  great  admiration,  with  wi: 
respect  for  the  writer,  and  moreover,  with  a  great  deal  of  sjm:  •:. 
I  should  greatly  like  to  make  his  acquaintance.    But  attar ii*^i  .- 
I  am  to  the  old  Christian  dogma,  and  believing  it  as  I  u.v  * 
rather  believing  the  Person  whom  it  sets  forth,  to  be  tb^  >- 
fountain  of  all  the  gifts  and  graces  that  are  largely  strevn   •-' 
society,  and  in  which  Mr.  Martineau  himself  seems  so  ami  :v 
share,  I  fear  I  am  separated  from  him  in  the  order  of  ideas  rj  .-. 
interval  that  must  be  called  a  gulf.     My  conviction  is  thi:  •• 
old  creeds  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  the  channel  by  which  * 
Christian  religion  is  made  a  reality  even  for  many  who  d    "  ' 
hold  it,  and  I  think  that  when  we  leave  them  we  shall  1?. 
them  not  for  something  better,  but  something  worse.     Hen .  t ' 
will  not  be  surprised  that  I  regard  some  of  Mr.  Mariuieaa*^  pr  - 
ositions  as  unhistorical  and  untrue. 

And  to  the  same  gentleman  a  year  or  two  later  <  J.i..  - 
1865):  — 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  X* 
Martineau's  sermon,  which  I  mean  to  do  with  care.    I  an.  « 
you  know,  one  altogether  attached  to  dogma,  which  I  beli^T- 
be  the  skeleton  that  carries  the  flesh,  the  blood,  the  life  «>:'  * 
blessed  thing  we  call  the  Christian  religion.     But  I  do  nol  i<>- 
that  God's  tender  mercies  are  restricted  to  a  small  portion  of  y. 
human  family.     I  dare  not  be  responsible  for  Dr.  Newnar. : 
would  he  thank  me;  but  I  hope  he  does  not  so  believe,  and  t^ 
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the   more  because  I   have  lately  been  reading  Dr.  Mannmg's    CHAP, 
letter  to  Dr.  Pusey;  and,  though  Dr.  Manning  is  far  more  exag-  ,^_^^ 
erated  in  his  religion  than  Dr.  Newman,  and  seems  to  me  almost    j^.^  ^ 
to  caricature  it,  yet  I  think  even  he  has  by  no  means  that  limited 
view  of  the-  mercies  of  God. 

I  have  no  mental  difficulty  in  reconciling  a  belief  in  the  Church, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  high  Christian  doctrine,  with  that 
comforting  persuasion  that  those  who  do  not  receive  the  greatest 
blessings  (and  each  man  must  believe  his  religion  to  be  greatest) 
are  notwithstanding  the  partakers,  each  in  his  measure,  of  other 
gifts,  and  will  be  treated  according  to  their  use  of  them.  I  admit 
there  are  schools  of  Christians  who  think  otherwise.  I  was  myself 
brought  up  to  think  otherwise,  and  to  believe  that  salvation 
depended  absolutely  upon  the  reception  of  a  particular  and  a  very 
narrow  creed.  But  long,  long  have  I  cast  those  weeds  behind  me. 
Unbelief  may  in  given  conditions  be  a  moral  offence ;  and  only  as 
such,  only  like  other  disobedience,  and  on  like  principles,  can  it 
be  punishable. 

To  not  a  few  the  decisive  change  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mental 
history  is  the  change  from  the  *veiy  narrow  creed'  of  his 
youth  to  the  *  high  Christian  doctrine '  of  his  after  life.  Still 
more  will  regard  as  the  real  transition  the  attainment  of 
this  '  comforting  persuasion,'  this  last  word  of  benignity  and 
tolerance.  Here  we  are  on  the  foundations.  Tolerance  is 
far  more  than  the  abandonment  of  civil  usui'pations  over 
conscience.  It  is  a  lesson  often  needed  quite  as  much  in 
the  hearts  of  a  minority  as  of  a  majority.  Tolerance  means 
reverence  for  all  the  possibilities  of  Truth ;  it  means  acknow- 
ledgment that  she  dwells  in  diverse  mansions,  and  wears 
vesture  of  many  colours,  and  speaks  in  strange  tongues;  it 
means  frank  respect  for  freedom  of  indwelling  conscience 
against  mechanic  forms,  official  conventions,  social  force; 
it  means  the  charity  that  is  greater  than  even  faith  and 
hope.  Marked  is  the  day  for  a  man  wlien  he  can  truly 
say,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  here  said,  ^Long,  long  have  I  cast 
those  weeds  behind  me.' 
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Ix  public  life  a  man  of  elevated  mind  does  not  make  his  own  ge2f 
tell  upon  others  simply  and  entirely.  He  most  act  with  other  mea ; 
he  cannot  select  his  objects,  or  parsue  them  by  means  nnadoHenu^i 
by  the  methods  and  practices  of  minds  less  elevated  than  hm  owz. 
He  can  only  do  what  he  feels  to  be  second-best.  He  labous  it  & 
venture,  prosecuting  measures  so  large  or  so  complicated  that  their 
ultimate  issue  is  uncertain.  — Cardinal  Nbwman. 

The  faithful  steward  is  a  chartered  bore  alike  of  the  mir. 
and  the  working  stage ;  the  rake  and  spendthrift  came<  . 
1866.      before  him.    Nobody  knew  better  than  Mr.  Gladstone  i:- 
of  all  the  parts  in  public  life,  the  teasing  and  ecoQomi>>-. 
drudge  is  the  most  thankless.     The  public  only  half  a: ;  - 
bends,  or  refuses  to  apprehend  at  all;  his  spending  colle^-j  - 
naturally  fight;   colleagues  who  do  not  spend,  have  ot' 
business  and  prize  a  quiet  life.     All  this  made  Mr.  G. 
stone's   invincible    tenacity    as    guardian    of    the    nat* 
accounts  the  more  genuinely  heroic.    In  a  long  letter  fr 
Balmoral,  in  the  October  of  1864,  he  began  what  was  desui 
to  be  the  closing  battle  of  the  six  years'  war.     To  M> 
Gladstone  he  wrote :  — 

I  have  fired  off  to^ay  my  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston  a* 
expenditure.    For  a  long  time,  though  I  did  not  let  myself  ^  " 
by  needlessly  thinking  about  it,  I  have  had  it  lying  on  l." 
a  nightmare.    I  mean  it  to  be  moderate  (I  shall  have  thr « 
when  we  meet  to  show  you),  but  unless  he  concurs  it  may  >^- 
consequences  between  this  time  and  February.    What  is  r^v 
painful  is  to  believe  that  he  will  not  agree  unless  throogfa  y^l^ 

188 
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hensioD,  his  own  leanings  and  desires  being  in  favour  of  a  large    CHAP, 
and  not  a  moderate  expenditure.  .  .  .  ^^1j 

Figures,  details,  points,  were  varied,  but  the  issue  was  in  jet.  66. 
essence  the  same,  and  the  end  was  much  the  same.  Lord 
Palmerston  took  his  stand  on  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 
He  insisted  (Oct.  19)  that  anybody  who  looked  carefully 
at  the  signs  of  the  times  must  see  that  there  were  at  present 
two  strong  feelings  in  the  national  mind — the  one  a  dis- 
inclination to  organic  changes  in  our  representative  system, 
the  other  a  steady  determination  that  the  country  should 
be  placed  and  kept  in  an  efficient  condition  of  defence. 
He  pointed  to  the  dead  indifference  of  the  workmen 
themselves  to  their  own  enfranchisement  as  evidence  of 
the  one,  and  to  the  volunteer  movement  as  evidence  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Gladstone  rejoined  that  it  was  Lord  Palmerston's 
personal  popularity,  and  not  the  conviction  or  desire  of  the 
nation,  that  kept  up  estimates.  Palmerston  retorted  that  this 
was  to  mistake  cause  and  effect.  *'  If  I  have  in  any  degree 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  obtained  some  share  of  the 
goodwill  and  confidence  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  it  has 
been  because  I  have  rightly  understood  the  feelings  and 
opinion  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  You  may  depend  upon  it 
that  any  degree  of  popularity  that  is  worth  having  can  be 
obtained  only  by  such  means,  and  of  that  popularity  I 
sincerely  wish  you  the  most  ample  share.'  The  strain  was 
severe  :  — 

Oct,  1, 1864.  —  I  still  feel  mtich  mental  lassitude,  and  not  only 
shrink  from  public  business,  but  from  hard  books.  It  is  uphill 
work.  Cht.  21.  —  A  pamphlet  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  about 
defence  holds  out  a  dark  prospect.  Oct.  22.  —  Wrote,  late  in  the 
day,  my  reply  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  a  rather  decisive  tone,  for  I 
feel  conscious  of  right  and  of  necessity. 

To  Mrs.   Gladstone. 
Nov.  9.  —  After  more  than  a  fortnight's  delay,  I  received  yester- 
day evening  the  enclosed  very  unfavourable  letter  from   Lord 
Palmerston.     I  send  with  it  the  draft  of  my  reply.      Please  to 
return  them  to-morrow  by  Willy  —  for  they  ought  not   to  be 
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even  for  that  short  time  out  of  my  custody,  but  I  do  not  like  •■ 
keep  you  in  the  dark.  I  suppose  the  matter  may  now  stand  •  •- 
1866  ^^  ^^^  ^^  debate  is  concerned  until  next  month,  or  even  til.  *. 
middle  of  January.  I  fear  you  will  not  have  much  i'unt  :. 
reading  or  writing  to-morrow  before  you  start  for  Chatswurii. 

This  sort   of  controversy  keeps  the  nerves  too  highly  »:: . . 
I  am  more  afraid  of  running  away  than  of  holding  my  c.«  / 
But  I  do  not  quite  forget  how  plentifully  I  am  bles^ni  ^ 
sustained,  and  how  mercifully  spared  other  and  sorer  trials. 

To-morrow  comes  the  supper  of  the  St.  Martinis  VoIul>  : 
and  after  that  I  hope  to  close  my  lips  until  February.  TLt  s.  . 
last  night^  was  very  different  from  that  of  Monday;  but -'*- 
remarkable,  and  even  more  enthusiastic.  I  was  the  only  la^i. 
among  five  hundred  lawyers ;  and  it  made  me,  wickedly^  thiL^ 
my  position  when  locked  alone  in  the  Naples  gaol. 

Jan.  19, 1865.  —  The  cabinet  has  been  to-day  almost  as  r^xir: 
any  of  the  roughest  times.     In  regard  to  the  navy  estimaT'? 
have  had  no  effective  or  broad  support ;  platoon-firing  more  <  r  ■• 
in  my  sense  from  Argyll  and  Gibson,  four  or  five  were  sii»»::*.  * 
rest  hostile.     Probably  they  will  appoint  a  committee  of  ca:  / 
and  we  may  work  through,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  miv  - 
My  opinion  is  manifestly  in  a  minority ;  but  there  is  an  unw/.!  ■: 
ness  to  have  a  row.     I  am  not  well  able  to  write  abcn:t  * 
things — these  batterings  are  sore  work,  but  I  must  go  ihr  -: 
C.  Paget  and  Childers  hold  their  ground. 

Jan.  28.  —  The  morning  went  fast  but  wretchedly.     ?*•' 
thank  God,  have  I  a  day  to  which  I  could  apply  this  e:  .* 
Last  night  I  could  have  done  almost  anything  to  shut  r  :i  * 
thought  of  the  coming  battle.     This  is  very  weak,  but  it  :? " 
effects  of  the  constant  recurrence  of  these  things,    Esv.l 
always  settled  at  the  dagger's  point.  —  (jDidry.) 

Osborne f  Jan.  31.  — I  hope  you  got  my  note  last  nij^'lt    I 
weather  here  is  mild,  and  I  sit  with  open  window  while  «:  * 
The  Queen  and  Princess  both  ask  about  you  abundantly.    I  - 
been  most  pertinacious  about  seeing  the  baby  prince,    I  trr: 
make  the  request  twice  to  the  Princess,  but  I  think  she  die  : 
understand  my  words.     Determined  not  to  be  beat>  I  applied  * 
^  The  dinner  in  honour  of  M.  Bnrfmi. 
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the  Prince,  who  acceded  with  glee,  but  I  don't  know  what  will 
come  of  it.  He  talked  with  good  sense  last  night  about  Greece, 
Ionian  Islands,  and  Canada;  and  I  was  his  partner  at  whist.  We  jg^  55. 
came  off  quits,  I  dine^  last  night,  and  also  saw  the  Queen  before 
dinner,  but  only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  She  talked  about 
Japan  and  Lord  Palmerston,  but  there  was  not  time  to  get  into 
swing,  and  nothing  said  of  nearer  matters. 

The  sort  of  success  that  awaited  his  strenuous  endeavour 
has  been  already  indicated.^ 

II 
In  the  spring  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  first  advance  upon 
what  was  to  be  an  important  journey.  All  through  February 
and  March  he  worked  with  Phillimore  and  others  upon  the 
question  of  the  Irish  church.  The  thing  was  delicate,  for 
his  constituency  would  undoubtedly  be  adverse.  His 
advisers  resolved  that  he  should  speak  on  a  certain  motion 
from  a  radical  below  the  gangway,  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  position  of  the  Irish  church  establishment  was  un- 
satisfactory, and  called  for  the  early  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  hard  to  imagine  two  propositions  on  the  merits 
more  indisputable,  but  a  parliamentary  resolution  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  its  verbal  contents  only.  Dillwyn's  motion  was 
known  to  mean  disestablishment  and  nothing  less.  In  that 
view,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  short  but  pregnant  letter  to 
Fhillimore  —  and  this  too  me^nt  disestablishment  and  nothing 
less.  It  was  the  first  tolerably  definite  warning  of  what  was 
to  be  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  legislative  acts  of 
his  career. 

To  Rohert  Phillimore. 

Feb.  13,  1865.  —  I  would  treat  the  Irish  church,  as  a  religious 
body,  with  the  same  respect  and  consideration  as  the  church  of 
England,  and  would  apply  to  it  the  same  liberal  policy  as  regards 
its  freedom  of  action.  But  I  am  not  loyal  to  it  as  an  establish- 
ment. It  exists,  and  is  virtually  almost  unchallenged  as  to  its 
existence  in  that  capacity ;  it  may  long  (I  cannot  quite  say  long 
may  it)  outlive  me;  I  will  never  be  a  party,  knowingly,  to  what 
I  may  call  frivolous  acts  of  disturbance,  nor  to  the  premature 

1  Above,  p.  63. 
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production  of  schemes  of  change :  but  still  comes  bac^  the  kIia^ 
of  my  song :  '  lam  not  loyal  to  it  as  an  E^ablishmentJ'  1  ct»ili  l  * 
1866.  ^^®w  ^^®  votes  and  speeches  of  thirty  years  back.  A  quarter  . 
a  century  of  not  only  fair  but  exceptionally  fair  trial  has  wh 
dispelled  hopes  to  which  they  had  relation ;  and  I  am  bc«  i- 1  * 
say  I  look  upon  its  present  form  of  existence  as  no  more  faT  .- 
able  to  religion,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  than  it  is  to  civil  j  :.<. 
and  to  the  contentment  and  loyalty  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Palmerston  got  wind  of  the  forthcoming  speech,  r 
wrote  a  short  admonitory  note.     He  had  heard  that  >I. 
Gladstone  was  about  to  set  forth  his  views  as  an  indivii^. 
and  not  as  a  member  of  the  government,  and  this  w.«  . 
distinction  that  he  reckoned  impracticable.     Was  it  pos>. 
for  a  member  of  a  government  speaking  from  the  trex<. 
bench  so  to  sever  himself  from  the  body  corporate  to  wl 
he  belonged,  as  to  be  able  to  express  decided  opinioa^  v 
an  individual,  and  leave  himself  free  to  act  upon  di£f : ' 
opinions,  or  abstain   from  acting  on  those  opinions,  wL 
required  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  government  taking  r-i" 
in  the  divisions  of  the  body?     And  again,  if  his  opu.  •*• 
happened  not  to  be  accepted  by  a  colleague  on  the  si-T.- 
bench,  would  not  the  colleague  have  either  to  acqaies^r.   ' 
else  to  state  in  what  respect  his  own  opinion  differed:'   I* 
this  case  would  not  differences  in  a  government  be  onne  — 
sarily  and  prematurely  forced  upon  the  public?    All  :: 
was  the  sound  doctrine  of  cabinet  government.    Mr.  G^ 
stone,  replying,  felt  that  'he  could  not  as  a  minister,  ani  ►• 
member  for  Oxford,  allow  the  subject  to  be  debated  an  in  ig- 
nite number  of  times  and  remain  silent.'      His  indictr- 
of  the  Irish  church  was  decisive.     At  the  dame  time  be  ^-* 
careful  to  explain  in  public  correspondence  that  the  qQt>- 
was  out  of  all  bearing  on  the  practical  politics  of  the  '• 
Meanwhile,  as  spokesman  for  the  government,  Mr.  Glait- : 
deprecated  the  responsibility  of  raising  great  questions  a'  * 
time  when  they  could  not  be   seriously  appi'oached.    0 
acute  observer  who  knew  him  well,  evidently  took  a  diffr:^' 
view  of  the  practical  politics  of  the  day,  or  at  any  nte. 
the   morrow.     Manning  wrote  to  Mr.   Gladstone  two  tli." 
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ter  the  speech  was  made  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  CHAP, 
m :  *  I  read  your  speech  on  the  Irish  church,  which  set  ^  ^'  j 
e  musing  and  forecasting.  It  was  a  real  grapple  with  the  j^^  59^ 
iiestion.' 

ni 

Not  many  days  after  this  speech  Cobden  died.  To  his 
rother,  Robertson,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote:  — 

A^pfrU  5.  —  What  a  sad,  sad  loss  is  this  death  of  Cobden.  I  feel 
I  miniature  the  truth  of  what  Bright  well  said  yesterday — ever 
nee  I  really  came  to  know  him,  I  have  held  him  in  high  esteem 
[id  regard  as  well  as  admiration ;  but  till  he  died  I  did  not  know 
uw  high  it  was.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  public 
fe  a  character  more  truly  simple,  noble,  and  imselfish.  His 
t^ath  will  make  an  echo  through  the  world,  which  in  its  entireness 
e  has  served  so  well. 

April  7.  —  To  Mr.  Cobden's  funeral  at  W.  Lavington.  After- 
rards  to  his  home,  which  I  was  anxious  to  know.  Also  I  saw 
Irs.  Cobden.  The  day  was  lovely,  the  scenery  most  |)eautiful 
nd  soothing,  the  whole  sad  and  impressive.  Bright  broke  down 
t  the  grave.    Cobden's  name  is  great ;  it  will  be  greater.  —  (Diary.) 

A  few  months  before  this  Mr.  Gladstone  had  lost  a  friend 
tiore  intimate.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  says 
Oct.  19,  1864),  'severs  the  very  last  of  those  contemporaries 
fho  were  also  my  political  friends.  How  it  speaks  to  me 
'  Be  doing,  and  be  done."  ' 

To  Mrs,  O-ladstone. 

Oct.  19.  —  Dr.  Kingsfley  sent  me  a  telegram  to  inform  me  of  the 
ad  event  at  Clumber ;  but  it  only  arrived  two  hours  before  the 
)apers,  though  the  death  happened  last  night.  So  that  brave 
leart  has  at  last  ceased  to  beat.  Certainly  in  him  more  than  in 
my  one  I  have  known,  was  exhibited  the  character  of  our  life  as  a 
lispensation  of  pain.  This  must  ever  be  a  mystery,  for  we  cannot 
5ee  the  working-out  of  the  purposes  of  God.  Yet  in  his  case 
[  have  always  thought  some  glimpse  of  them  seemed  to  be  pep- 
ittitted.  It  is  well  to  be  permitted  also  to  believe  that  he  is  now 
it  rest  for  ever,  and  that  the  cloud  is  at  length  removed  from  his 
destiny. 
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Clumber,  Oct,  26.  —  It  is  a  time  and  a  place  to  feel,  if  one  cv. . 
feel.  He  died  in  the  room  where  we  have  been  sitting  I*:.: 
1866.  and  after  dinner  —  where,  thirty-two  years  ago,  a  stripling,  1  cl- 
over from  Newark  in  fear  and  trembling  to  see  the  duk*-,  his  iV.L-  - 
where  a  stiff  horseshoe  semi-circle  then  sat  round  the  fire  in  »•  - 
ings;  where  that  rigour  melted  away  in  Lady  Lincoln's  tm 
where  she  and  her  mother  sang  so  beautifully  at  the  pi:i:i« :  v 
in  the  same  place  where  it  now  stands.  The  house  is  full  J 1.- . 
memories. 

IV 

On  July  6  (1865)  parliament  was  dissolved.    Fourvr  • 
before,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  considered  the  question  of  rci- 
ing  or  abandoning  the  seat  for  the  university.     It  was  : 
contemplation    to   give   a    third    member    to    the  s^>a!  • 
division   of    Lancashire,    and,    in    July   1861,   he  rt.*-/. 
a  requisition    begging    his     assent    to     nomination    :!. 
signed    by   nearly   8000    of    the    electors  —  a   number  t 
seemed  to  make  success  certain.     His  letters  to  Dr.  P  > 
and  others  show  how  strongly  he  inclined  to  comply.    F.  - 
and  blood  shrank  from  perpetual  strife,  be  thought,  and  .: 
four  contested  elections  in  fourteen  years  at  Oxford,  he  a?k 
himself  whether  he  should  not  escape  the  prolongRii<»n 
the  series.     He  saw,  as  he  said,  that  they  meant  to  mak- 
a  life-battle,  like  the  old  famous  college  war  between  Be:  •  - 
and  the  fellows  of  Trinity.    But  he  felt  his  deep  obligati  •: 
his  Oxford  supporters,  and  was  honourably  constrained  ar 
to  bear  their  flag.    In  the  same  month  of  1861  he  had  de-:!. 
absolutely  to  stand  for  London  in  the  place  of  Lord  i 
Russell. 

At  Oxford  the  tories  this  time  had  secured  an  excel' 
candidate  in  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  a  man  of  sterling  ehar.r-' 
a  bold  and  capable  debater,  a  good  man  of  business,  oi. 
the  best  of  Lord  Derby's  lieutenants.     The  election  was  !• 
fought,  like  most  of  the  four  that  had  gone  before  it.    1 
educated  residents  werei  for  the  chancellor  of  the  exehe:   ' 
as  they  had  always  been,  and  he  had  both  liberals  an  J  - . 
churchmen  on  his  side.    One  feature  was  novel,  the  pc've: 
sending  votes  by  post.     Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  been  *::  •' 
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in  the  House  against  this  change,  but  only  bestowed  upon    chap. 
it  a  parting  malediction.     It  strengthened  the  clerical  vote,  ^  ^^'  j 
&nd  as  sympathy  with  disestablishment   was   thrust  prom-   jBit.ffii 
inently  forward  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  the    new  privilege 
cost  him  his  seat.     From  the  first  day  things  looked  ill,  and 
when  on  the  last  day  (July  18)  the  battle  ended,  he  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty  votes  behind  Mr.  Hardy. ^ 

July  16,  ^^?>,  —  Always  in  straits  the  Bible  in  church  supplies 
my  needs.  To-day  it  was  in  the  1st  lesson,  Jer.  i.  19,  '  And  they 
shall  fight  against  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee, 
for  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  deliver  thee.' 

July  17.  —  Again  came  consolation  to  me  in  the  Psalms — 86 :  16 ; 
it  did  the  same  for  me  April  17,  1853.     At  night  arrived  the 
'  telegram  announcing  my  defeat  at  Oxford  as  virtually  accomplished. 
A  dear  dream  is  dispelled.     God's  will  be  done. 

His  valedictory  address  was  both  graceful  and  sincere: 
*  After  an  arduous  connection  of  eighteen  years,  I  bid  you 
respectfully  farewell.  My  earnest  purpose  to  serve  you,  my 
many  faults  and  shortcomings,  the  incidents  of  the  political 
relation  between  the  univeraity  and  myself,  established  in 
1847,  so  often  questioned  in  vain,  and  now,  at  length, 
finally  dissolved,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  future.  It 
is  one  impemtive  duty,  and  one  alone,  which  induces  me 
to  trouble  you  with  these  few  parting  words — the  duty  of 
expressing  my  profound  and  lasting  gratitude  for  indulgence 
as  generous,  and  for  support  as  warm  and  enthusiastic  in 
itself,  and  as  honourable  from  the  character  and  distinctions 
of  those  who  have  given  it,  as  has  in  my  belief  ever  been 
accorded  by  any  constituency  to  any  representative.' 

He  was  no  sooner  assured  of  his  repulse  at  Oxford,  than 
he  started  for  the  Lancashire  constituency,  where  a  nomina* 
tion  had  been  reserved  for  him. 

July  18.— Went  off  at  eleven  .' .  .  to  the  Free  Trade  Hall 
which  was  said  to  have  6000  people.     They  were  in  unbounded 
enthusiasm.     I  spoke  for  \\  hr.,  and  when  the  meeting  con- 
cluded went  off  to  Liverpool.  .  .  .     Another  meeting  of  6000 
1  Ileathcote,  3236  ;  Hardy,  1004 ;  Gladstone,  1724. 
VOL.  W  — L 
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at  the  Amphitheatre,  if  possible  more  enthusiastic  than  iLa:  «r 
Manchester. 

1806.         In  the  fine  ball  that  stands  upon  the  site  made  historic   ; 
the   militant    free-traders,   he    used    a    memorable   phn<' 
^At  last,  my  friends,'  he  began,  ^.I   am  come  among  v.. 
and  I  am  come  among  you  "unmuzzled."'    The  audieij-- 
quickly  realised  the  whole  strength  of  the  phrase^,  lui  - 
did    the    people   of    the   country    when    it    reached  tb-i 
Then  he  opened  a  high  magnanimous  exordium  about  ;: 
Oxford  that  had  cast  him  out.     The  same  eveniug  at  Li\-: 
pool,  he  again  dwelt  on  the  desperate  fondness  with  trL 
he  had  clung  to  the  university  seat,  but  rapidly  passt^i  * 
the  contrast      'I  come   into    South    Lancashire,  and  i 
here  around  me  different  phenomena.     I  find  the  devcr!  :- 
ment  of  industry.     I  find  the  growth  of  enterprise.    I  i 
the  progress  of  social  philanthropy.     I  find  the  prevdl- 
of  toleration.     I  find  an  ardent  desire  for  freedom.    If  li- 
be  one  duty  more  than  another  incumbent  upon  the  {• : 
men  of  England,  it  is  to  establish  and  maintain  harrr. 
between  the  past  of  our  glorious  history  and  the  ft:*'- 
that  is  still  in  store  for  her.' 

JiUy  20. — Robertson  and  I  went  in  early  and  polled.    He  ^ 
known,  and  I  through  him,  and  we  had  a  scene  of  great  ]K']'  . . 
enthusiasm.     We  then  followed  the  polls  as  the  returns  car  >  .: 
apparently  triumphant,  but  about  midday  it  appeared  tbi:  •- 
figures  of  both  parties  were  wrong,  ours  the  worst     Inst^-^i 
being  well  and  increasingly  at  the  head  I  was  struirglinc  '' 
Egerton  at  1  p.m.,  and  Turner  gaining  on  me.  .  .  .   Off  to  rii^-'" 
In  the  evening  the  figures  of  the  close  came  in  and  gave  n.- 
second  place.     The  volunteers  in  the  park  cheered  loudly.  • 
church  bells  rung,  the  people  came  down  with  a  band  and  1 1 
to  address  them. 

To  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

I  am  by  far  too  sorry  about  Oxford  to  feel  the  slightest  tr^  :* 
tion  to  be  angry,  even  were  there  cause.     I  only  feel  that  1 .  '■ 
her  better  than  ever.     There  is  great  enthusiasm  here,  stimu'.  r 
no  doubt  by  the  rejection.     I  have  just  been  polling  ami'l  ^r 
demonstrations.    The  first  return  at  nine  o'clock — but  ^-i " 
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know  all  when  this  reaches  you — is  as  follows.  .  .  .  This  of 
course  says  little  as  to  the  final  issue.  Ten  o'clock.  My  majority 
so  far  increases,  the  others  diminish.  But  it  is  hard  running,  jet.66. 
Eleven.  My  majority  increases,  the  others  diminish.  Egerton  is 
second.  One  of  our  men  third.  Twelve  thousand  four  hundred 
have  polled.     My  seat  looks  well. 

I  interrupt  here  to  say  you  would  have  been  pleased  had  you 
heard  Willy,  at  a  moment's  notice,  on  Tuesday  night,  address  five 
thousand  people  no  one  of  whom  had  ever  seen  him;  he  was 
(forgive  me)  so  modest,  so  manly,  ao  ready,  so  judicious. 

Since  writing  thus  far  everything  has  been  overset  in  a  chaos 
of  conflicting  reports.  They  will  all  be  cleared  up  for  you  before 
this  comes.  I  hope  I  am  not  in  a  fooPs  paradise.  All  I  yet  know 
is  an  apparently  hard  fight  between  Egerton  and  me  for  the  head 
of  the  poll,  but  my  seat  tolerably  secure.    I  have  had  such  letters  I 

When  the  votes  were  counted  Mr.  Gladstone  was  third 
upon  the  poll,  and  so  secured  the  seat,  with  two  tory  col- 
leagues above  him.^ 

The  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  took  a  defeat  that  was 
no  mere  electioneering  accident,  but  the  landmark  of  a  great 
severance  in  his  extraordinary  career,  is  shown  in  his  replies 
to  multitudes  of  correspondents.  On  the  side  of  his  tenacious 
and  affectionate  attachment  to  Oxford,  the  wound  was  deep. 
On  the  other  side,  emancipation  from  fetters  and  from  con- 
tests that  be  regarded  as  ungenerous,  was  a  profound  relief. 
But  the  relief  touched  bim  less  than  the  sorrow. 

Manning  wrote: — 

Few  men  have  been  watching  you  more  than  I  have  in  these 
last  days ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  wish  you  any  other 
result.  But  you  have  entered  upon  a  new  and  larger  field 
as  Sir  R.  Peel  did,  to  whose  history  yours  has  many  points  of 
likeness.  You  say  truly  that  Oxford  has  failed  to  enlarge 
itself  to  the  progress  of  the  country.  I  hope  this  will  make 
you  enlarge  yourself  to  the  facts  of  our  age  and  state — and  I 
believe  it  will.  Only,  as  I  said  some  months  ago,  I  am  anxious 
about  you,  lest  you  should   entangle  yourself  with  extremes. 

^Eserton,  9171;  Turner,  8806;  Thompson  (L.),  7703 ;  Heywood(L.), 
Gladstone,  8786;- Legh   (C),  8476;    7653. 
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This  crisis  is  for  you  politically  what  a  certain  date  was  for  l- 
religiously. 

1866.         Mr.  Gladstone  replied :  — 

Haivardertf  July  21. —  I  thank  you  very  much  for  yu':r  k. 
letter,  and  I  should  have  been  very  glad  if  it  had  tx-:/.. 
all  that  it  merely  alludes  to.     From  Oxford  and  her  chi  .^. 
am  overwhelmed  with  kindness.      My  feelings  towards  L-:  . 
those  of  sorrow,  leavened  perhaps  with  pride.    But  I  ai.  ' 
the  moment  a  stunned  man;    the  more   so  because  witL    •  . 
moment  of  repose  I  had  to  plunge  into  the  whirlpools  of  > 
Lancashire,  and  swim  there  for  my  life,  which  as  you  will  s*- .  - 
been  given  me. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  admit  the  justice  of  the  caution  ac.- 
extremes.     The  greatest  or  second  greatest  of  what  pe'i---    - 
my  extremes,  is  one  which  I  believe  you  approve.    In' 
myself  a  disciple   of  Butler :    the   greatest   of  all  enen.:  -  " 
extremes.     This  indeed  speaks  for  my  intention  only.    I-  " 
a  cold  or  lukewarm  period,  and  such  is  this  in  public  ar^  * 
everything  which  moves  and  lives  is  called  extreme,  and  t:-* 
the  very  people  (I  do  not  mean  or  think  that  you  are  one  of  t:- 
who  in  a  period  of  excitement  would  far  outstrip,  under  pre^- 
those  whom  they  now  rebuke.     Your  caution  about  self*  •: * 
however,  I  do  accept — it  is  very  valuable — I  am  sadly  lark-:  : 
that  great  quality. 

At  both  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  he  writes  to  Dr.  J**  '  - 
I  had  to  speak  of  Oxford,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  r.  i- 
unequivocally  clear  that  I  am  here  as  the  same  man,  i:  i  ' 
another,  and  that  throwing  off  the  academic  cap  and  gown  :l^> 
no  difference  in  the  figure. 

'  Vixi,  et  quern  dederat  cnrsum  fortona  peregi.'* 

And  when  I  think  of  dear  old  Oxford,  whose  services  to  r.^  T 
never  repay,  there  comes  back  to  me  that  line  of  Word*."^'  :'l 
his  incomparable  Ode,  and  I  fervently  address  her  with  it— 

*  Forbode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves.^ 

To  Sir  Stafford  Nortkcote,  July  21. — I  cannot  withhold  r.-^* 
from  writing  a  line  to  assure  you  it  is  not  my  fault,  \  -  - 
^  Aen,  iv.  653.    I  have  lived  my  life,  my  fated  ooone  havt  ma- 
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nisfortune,  that  you  are  not  my  successor  at  Oxford.     My  desire 

>r  impulse  has  for  a  good  while,  not  unnaturally,  been  to  escape 

'roni  the  Oxford  seat ;  not  because  I  grudged  the  anxieties  of  it,   ^^'  ^^ 

^ut  because  I  found  the  load,  added  to  other  loads,  too  great. 

Jould  I  have  seen  my  way  to  this  proceeding,  had  the  advice  or 

lad  the  conduct  of  my  friends  warranted  it,  you  would  have  had 

>uch  notice  of  it,  as  effectually  to  preclude  your  being  anticipated. 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Hardy ;  but  it  has  been  a  great  pain 

:o  me  to  see  in  ail  the  circulars  a  name  different  from  the  name 

:hat  should  have  stood  there,  and  that  would  have  stood  there,  but 

for  your  personal  feelings. 

Ibid.  July  22.  —  The  separation  from  friends  in  politics  is  indeed 
very  painful.  ...  I  have  been  instructed,  perhaps  been  hard- 
ened, by  a  very  wide  experience  in  separation. —  No  man  has  been 
l)le88ed  more  out  of  proportion  to  his  deserts  than  I  have  in 
Friends:  in  voXv<f>iKia,  in  xprioTo^fuXui;^  but  when  with  regard  to 
those  of  old  standing  who  were  nearest  to  me,  I  ask  where  are  they, 
1  seem  to  see  around  me  a  little  waste,  that  has  been  made  by 
politics,  by  religion,  and  by  death.  All  these  modes  of  severance 
are  sharp.  But  the  first  of  them  is  the  least  so,  when  the  happy 
conviction  remains  that  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  such  as  conscience 
points  to  it,  is  the  object  on  both  sides.  And  I  have  suffered  so 
sorely  by  the  far  sharper  partings  in  death,  and  in  religion  after  a 
fashion  which  practically  almost  comes  to  death,  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  relief  in  turning  to  the  lighter  visitation.  It  is,  however, 
a  visitation  still. 

To  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Jxdy  21.  — .  .  .  Do  not  join  with 
others  in  praising  me,  because  I  am  not  angry,  only  sorry,  and 
that  deeply.  For  my  revenge  —  which  I  do  not  desire,  but 
would  battle  if  I  could  —  all  lies  in  that  little  word  '  future '  in 
my  address,  which  I  wrote  with  a  consciousness  that  it  is  deeply 
charged  with  meaning,  and  that  that  which  shall  come  will  come. 
There  have  been  two  great  deaths  or  transmigrations  of  spirit  in 
my  political  existence.  One,  very  slow,  the  breaking  of  ties  with 
my  original  party.  The  other,  very  short  and  sharp,  the  breaking 
of  the  tie  with  Oxford.  There  will  probably  be  a  third,  and 
no  more.  .  .  .  Again,  my  dear  Bishop,  I  thank  you  for  bearing 
^  Aristotle,  RheU  i,  5,  4. 
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BOOK    with  my  waywardness,  and  manifesting,  in  tlie  day  of  need,  \  j 
^      •   J  confidence  and  attachment. 

1866.         The  bishop  naturally  hinted  some  curiosity  as  to  the  tLr . 
transmigration.      *  The    oracular   sentence,'  Mr.  GlaA<t'  -  • 
replied,  ^  has  little  bearing  on  present  a£Fair8  or  prospectfr.  a: 
may  stand  in  its  proper  darkness.'     In  the  same  letter  i. 
bishop  urged  Mr.   Gladstone  to  imitate  Canning  whtrn  . 
claimed  the  post  of  prime  minister.     ^  I  think,'  was  the  r.-: 
(July  25)  *'  that  if  you  had  the  same  means  of  estimating  : 
position,  jointly  with  my  faculties,  as  I  have,  you  would  !»-  : 
a  different  opinion.     It  is  my  fixed  determination  never  t 
take  any  step  whatever  to  raise  myself  to  a  higher  levtl  . 
official  life,  and  this  not  on  grounds  of  Christian  selt-de:  .. 
which  would  hardly  apply,  but  on  the  double  ground,  L- 
of  my  total   ignorance  of  my  capacity,  bodily  or  mentaL : 
hold  such  a  higher  level,  and,  secondly  —  perhaps  I  might  >.;. 
especially  —  because  I  am  certain  that  the  fact  of  my  seek::: 
it  would  seal  my  doom  in  taking  it.'  ^ 

Truly  was  it  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  his  rejection  c 
Oxford,  and   his   election  in  Lancashire,  were  regardtU  a- 
matters  of  national  importance,  because  he  was  felt  to  La 
the  promise  of  the  future  in  him,  to  have  a  living  fire  in  L 
a   capacity  for   action,  and  a  belief  that  moving  on  wi»  * 
national  necessity ;  because  he  was  bold,  earnest,  impnlK* 
because  he  could  sympathise  with  men  of  all  classes,  o* 
pations,   interests,   opinions;    because    he    thought  noti. . 
done  so  long  as  much  remained  for  him  to  do.    While  lil^-r-  * 
thus  venerated  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  Moses  beckoning  fr 
Sinai  towards  the  promised  land,  tories  were  describe-i  ** 
dreading  him,  ever  since  his  suffrage  speech,  as  contint:  - 
monarchs  dreaded  Mazzini  —  ^a  man  whose  name  is  at  >:  - 
an  alarm,  a  menace,  an*d  a  prediction.'      They  hated  L. 
partly   as  a  deserter,  partly  as   a  disciple   of  Manche?*  * 
Throughout  the   struggle,   the   phrase    'I    believe   in  M 
Gladstone'  served  as  the  liberal  eredo^  and  *I  distrust  X: 

1  Life  of  Wilberforce,  iii.  pp.  161-  the  kindest  and  most  friendlT  sft- 

164.    The    transcriber    has    omitted  but  that  the  man  is  gone  oql  <.»• ' 

from  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  letter  a  and  has  left  nothing  bol  tbf  p  ^ 

sentence  about  Archbishop  Manning^s  No  shirt  coi lar  ever  took  such  a . > * 

letter — 'To  me  it  seemed  meant  in  tity  of  starch.^ 
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Gladstone'   as   the  condensed   commination    service  of  the 
tones  upon  all  manner  of  change.^ 

V 

"On  October  18,  the  prime  minister  died  at  Brocket.  The 
news  found  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Clumber,  in  performance  of  his 
duties  as  Newcastle  trustee.  For  him  the  event  opened 
many  possibilities,  and  his  action  upon  it  is  set  out  in  two  or 
three  extracts  from  his  letters: — 

To  Lord  BusseU.  Clumber^  Oct.  18,  1865.  —  I  have  received  to- 
night by  telegraph  the  appalling  news  of  Lord  Palmeirston's 
decease.  None  of  us,  I  suppose,  were  prepared  for  this  event,  in 
the  sense  of  having  communicated  as  to  what  should  follow.  The 
Queen  must  take  the  first  step,  but  I  cannot  feel  uncertain  what 
it  will  be.  Your  former  place  as  her  minister,  your  powers,  ex- 
perience, services,  and  renown,  do  not  leave  reason  for  doubt  that 
you  will  be  sent  for.  Your  hands  will  be  entirely  free  —  you  are 
pledged  probably  to  no  one,  certainly  not  to  me.  But  any  govern- 
ment now  to  be  formed  cannot  be  wholly  a  continuation,  it  must 
be  in  some  degree  a  new  commencement. 

I  am  sore  with  conflicts  about  the  public  expenditure,  which  I 
feel  that  other  men  would  have  either  escaped,  or  have  conducted 
more  gently  and  less  fretfully.  I  am  most  willing  to  retire.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  bound  by  conviction  even  more  than  by 
credit  to  the  principle  of  progressive  reduction  in  our  military  and 
naval  establishments  and  in  the  charges  for  them,  under  the 
favourable  circumstances  which  we  appear  to  enjoy.  This  I 
think  is  the  moment  to  say  thus  much  in  subject  matter  which 
greatly  appertains  to  my  department.  On  the  general  field  of 
politics,  after  having  known  your  course  in  cabinet  for  eight  and 
a  half  years,  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  my  chance  under  your 
banner,  in  the  exact  capacity  I  now  fill,  and  I  adopt  the  step, 
perhaps  a  little  unusual,  of  saying  so,  because  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  you  at  a  juncture  when  time  is  precious,  while  it  can, 
I  trust,  after  what  I  have  said  above,  hardly  be  hurtful. 

To  Mr,Panizzi,  Oct,  18. — Eifu  /*  Death  has  indeed  laid  low  the 

^  See  Saturday  Beview,  July  29 ;  First  line  of  Manzoni*B  ode  on  the 
Spectator,  June  24^  etc.  death  of  Napoleon. 

^  £i   f u  I   siccome   immobile,  etc. 
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most  towering  antlers  in  all  the  forest.  No  man  in  EngUnd  ^.. 
more  sincerely  mourn  Lord  Palmerston  than  you.  Your  wuz 
1865  l^®*r*>  yo^r  ^^^S  ^•ncL  close  friendship  with  him,  and  your  s^nv-  f 
all  he  had  said  and  done  for  Italy,  all  so  bound  you  to  bin.  ':-- 
you  will  deeply  feel  this  loss;  as  for  myself  I  am  stunned.  .' 
was  plain  that  this  would  come ;  but  sufficient  unto  the  d  17  j 
the  burden  thereof,  and  there  is  no  surplus  stock  of  energ:y  in  •^• 
mind  to  face,  far  less  to  anticipate,  fresh  contingencies.  B::  ! 
need  not  speak  of  this  great  event  —  to-morrow  all  Englar.!  r 
be  ringing  of  it,  and  the  world  will  echo  England.  I  cannot  fir>- 
cast  the  changes  which  will  follow;  but  it  is  easy  to  aeevu: 
the  first  step  should  be. 

To  Mrs,  Oladstone,  Oct.  20.  —  I  received  two  letters  from  vcc*  • 
day  together.    The  first,  very  naturally  full  of  plans,  the  5^**  - 
written  when  those  plans  had  been  blown  into  the  air  W  • 
anticipation  (even)  of  Lord  Palmerston's  death.    This  great  *■■  " 
shakes  me  down  to  the  foundation,    by  the  reason  of  o-:  ': 
trouble.     I  think  two  things  are  clear,   1.  The  Queen  should  ty 
come  to  London.     2.  She  should  have  sent  for  Lord  Rusfei*.    - 
fear  she  has  done  neither.     Willy  telegraphs  to  me  that  a  >***' 
from  Lord  Russell  had  come  to  Downing  Street    Now  ha! 
heard   from    the    Queen,  he    would   (so    I  reason)  either  L:  • 
telegraphed  to  me  to  go  up,  or  sent  a  letter  hither  by  a  mes>rr* 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  kick  its  heels  in  Downing  Street  fori  -' 
And  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Queen's  moving;  she  is  ^t-  . 
into  a  groove,  out  of  which  some  one  ought  to  draw  her. 

Oct.  21.  — As  far  as  political  matters  are  concerned,  I  am  hi:; 
this  morning.     Lord  Russell,  pleased  with  my  letter,  wr::-  * 
say  he  has  been  commissioned  to  carry  on  the  present  goveri:^ 
as  first  lord,  wishes  me  to  co-operate  *  in  the  capacity  I  now  £!  -• 
a  principal  member  of  the  administration.'     I  think  that  I    - 
struck  a  stroke  for  economy  which  will  diminish  difficulty  •'- 
we  come  to  estimates  for  the  year.     I  hope  from  his  letter  t! »:  ■ 
means  to  ask  George  Grey  to  lead,  which  would  be  very  a*'^  - 
able  to  me.     Though  he  does  not  summon  me  to  Londoo.  I  • 
I  ought  to  go,  and  shall  do  so  accordingly  to^ay.    I  am  =•  - 
that  this  is  again  more  vexation  and  uncertainty  for  roa 

Oct.  22.  —  I  came  up  last  night  and  very  glad  I  am  of  -    • 
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found  that  Lord  Palmerston's  funeral  was  almost  to  be  private, 
not  because  the  family  wished  it,  but  because  nothing  had  been 

proposed  to  them.     I  at  once  sent down  to  Richmond  and    jg^  ^   . 

Pembroke  Lodge  with  a  letter,  and  the  result  is  that  Evelyn  Ashley 
has  been  written  to  by  Lord  Eussell  and  authorised  to  telegraph 
to  Balmoral  to  propose  a  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is 
now  very  late,  and  all  the  preparations  must  have  been  made  at 
Komsey.  But  in  such  a  matter  especially,  better  late  than  never. 
You  will  have  been  amused  to  see  that  on  Friday  the  Times 
actually  put  me  up  for  prime  minister,  and  yesterday  knocked 
me  down  again!  There  is  a  rumour  that  it  was  the  old  story, 
Delane  out  of  town.  I  wad  surprised  at  the  first  article,  not  at 
the  second.  All,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  seem  to  take  for  granted  that 
I  am  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons.  But  this  is  not  so  simple  a 
matter.  First,  it  must  be  offered  to  Sir  George  Grey.  If  he 
refuses,  then  secondly,  I  do  not  think  I  can  get  on  without 
a  different  arrangement  of  treasury  and  chancellor  of  ex- 
chequer business,  which  will  not  be  easy.  But  the  worst  of  all 
is  the  distribution  of  offices  as  between  the  two  Houses.  It  has 
long  been  felt  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  too  weak  and  the 
House  of  Lords  too  strong,  in  the  share  of  the  important  offices, 
and  now  the  premiership  is  to  be  carried  over^  unavoidably.  No 
such  thing  has  ever  been  known  as  an  administration  with  the 
first  lord,  foreign  secretary,  secretary  for  war,  and  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  in  the  House  of  Lords.^  This  is  really  a  stiff 
business. 

To  Lord  Russell  Carlton  House  Terrace,  Oct.  23. — You  having 
thought  fit  to  propose  that  I  should  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
felt  it  necessary  first  to  be  assured  that  Sir  George  Grey,  who  was 
in  constructive  possession  of  that  office,  and  under  whom  I  should 
have  served  with  perfect  satisfaction,  could  not  be  induced  to  accept 
the  duty.  Of  this  your  letter  seemed  to  contain  sufficient  proof. 
Next,  I  felt  it  to  be  necessary  that  some  arrangement  should  be 
made  for  relieving  me  of  a  considerable  and  singularly  disabling 
class  of  business,  consisting  of  the  cases  of  real  or  supposed  griev- 
ance, at  all  times  arising  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  the 

^  First  lord,  Earl  Russell ;  foreign  for  war.  Earl  de  Grey ;  first  lord  of 
secretary,  Lord  Clarendon ;  secretary    the  admiralty,  Duke  of  Someraet. 
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public  revenue  under  its  several  heads.  .  .  .  The  third  dift  J7 
which  I  named  to  you  in  the  way  of  my  accepting  your  pr^^j.-.-s  J, 
1866.  ^^  what  I  venture  to  call  the  lop-sided  condition  of  the  goven^z,-  *. 
with  the  strain  and  stress  of  administration  in  the  H«»'i^  ( 
Commons,  and  nearly  all  the  offices  about  which  the  Hiri>r  : 
Commons  cares,  represented  by  heads  in  the  House  of  L  :^ 
It  weighs  very  seriously  on  my  mind,  and  I  beg  you  to  wm/..''  * 
...  I  have  rather  particular  engagements  of  a  public  nature  1- . 
week;  at  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  in  connection  v::h  *:• 
university  business,  and  at  Glasgow  on  the  1st,  to  recrire  •  • 
freedom.  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  I  may  now  finilly  : 
firm  these  engagements  ? 

To  Mrs,  Gladstone^  Oct,  23. — I  think  I  see  my  way  a  littl-  :.  - 
Lord  Russell  agrees  that  cabinets  should  be  postponed  ir- 
Saturday,  for  a  good  fortnight.  I  can  therefore  keep  my  eir.-r- 
ments  in  Scotland,  and  write  to-day  to  say  so. 

Lord  Palmerston  is  to  be  buried  in  the  Abbey  on  Fn.. 
the  family  are  pleased.  I  saw  W.  Cowper  as  well  as  Ev- 
Ashley  to-day.  They  give  a  good  account  of  Lady  Palme:  • 
.  .  .  Lord  Russell  offers  me  the  lead  —  I  must  probably  sye:* 
to-morrow.  His  physical  strength  is  low,  but  I  suppose*  ii. 
Lords  he  may  get  on.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  having  ^^ 
all  the  important  offices  in  the  Lords. 

Oct,  24.  —  Lord  Russell  now  proposes  to  adjourn  the  cabin^t5  * 
Nov.  14th,  but  I  must  be  here  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  din::--  - 
the  9th.    You  will  therefore  see  my  programme  as  it  now  st»~ 
I  send  you  a  batch  of  eight  letters,  which  please  keep  can-f- 
to  yourself,  and  return  in  their    bundle  forthwith.    Thf*  -' 
divers  proposals  on  foot,  but  I  think  little  will  be  finally  y^r*- 
.  before  Friday.     Sir  R.  Peel  will  probably  have  a  peerage  •  ^•' 
him.     I  have  not  yet  accepted  the  lead  formally,  but  I  siii  :■  - 
must  come  to  that.     The  main  question  is  whether  anythi:.^:  - 
what,  can  be  done  to  improve  the  structure  of  the  govemn-^::  * 
between  the  two  Houses. 

Oct,  26. — Nothing  more  has  yet  been  done.  I  consid'r  - 
position  virtually  fixed.  I  am  afraid  of  Lord  Russell's  n*:  i  * 
but  we  shall  try  to  rein  it  in.    There  seems  to  be  very  little  ^t.  - 
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the  atmosphere.  I  wish  Sir  G.  Grey  were  here.  The  Queen's 
eping  so  long  at  Balmoral  is  a  sad  mistake. 

He  received,  as  was  inevitable,  plenty  of  letters  from 
Imirers  regretting  that  he  had  not  gone  up  higher.  His 
iswer  was,  of  course,  uniform.  '  It  was,'  he  told  them,  '  my 
^n  impartial  and  firm  opinion  that  Lord  Russell  was  the 
oper  person  to  succeed  Lord  Palmerston.  However  flat- 
red  I  may  be,  therefore,  to  hear  of  an  opinion  such  as  you 
port  and  express,  I  have  "felt  it  my  duty  to  co-operate  to 
e  best  of  my  power  in  such  arrangements  as  might  enable 
e  government  to  be  carried  on  by  the  present  ministers, 
ith  Lord  Russell  at  their  head.' 

On  the  other  hand,  doubts  were  abundant.  To  Sir  George 
rev,  one  important  friend  wrote  (Oct.  30) :  *  I  think  you 
e  right  on  the  score  of  health,  to  give  him  [Gladstone]  the 
ad  of  the  House  ;  but  you  will  see,  with  all  his  talents,  he 
ill  not  perceive  the  difference  between  leading  and  driving.' 
nother  cori*espondent,  of  special  experience,  confessed  to 
^eat  misgivings  as  to  Gladstone's  tact  and  judgment.' 
The  heart  of  all  Israel  is  towards  him,'  wrote  his  good  friend 
ean  Church ;  '  he  is  very  great  and  very  noble.  But  he  is 
ited  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  he  is  loved.  He  is  fierce 
•metimes  and  wrathful  and  easily  irritated;  he  wants 
lowledge  of  men  and  speaks  rashly.  And  I  look  on  with 
»me  trembling  to  see  what  will  come  of  this  his  first 
tempt  to  lead  the  Commons  and  prove  himself  fit  to  lead 
ngland.'  ^  It  was  pointed  out  that  Roundell  Palmer  was 
le  only  powerful  auxiliiiry  on  whom  he  could  rely  in  debate, 
id  should  the  leader  himself  oflfend  the  House  by  an  indis- 
"etion,  no  colleague  was  competent  to  cover  his  retreat  or 
ifBe  the  triumph  of  the  enemy.  His  first  public  appearance 
1  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  associate  premier 
a8  made  at  Glasgow,  and  his  friends  were  relieved  and 
cultant.  The  point  on  which  they  trembled  was  caution, 
id  at  Glasgow  he  was  caution  personified. 
The  changes  in  administration  were  not  very  difiicult. 
owe's  admission  to  the  cabinet  was  made  impossible  by  his 
1  Church's  LeUen,  p.  171. 
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BOOK    declaration  against  any  lowering  of  the  borough  fmicr  > 
^    ^'    J  The  inclusion  of  Mr.  Goschen,  who  had  only  been  in  j,*-- 
1866.     ™ent  three  years,  was  the  subject  of  remark.     Pe^'^Jr   ■ 
asked  what  he  had  done  to  merit  promotion  so  strikii:^.  : 
not  know  his  book  on  foreign  exchanges,  and  were  \<z\ 
in  no  case  competent  to  judge  it.^     Something  seems  V)  :  . 
been  said  about  Mr.  Bright,  for  in  a  note  to  Lord  IL-v 
(Dec.  11)  Mr.  Gladstone  writes:   'With  reference  li»  } 
remark  about  Bright,  he  has  for  many  years  held  lane--  . 
of  a  studious  moderation  about  reform.     And  there  is  s^ : 
thing  odious  in  fightin'g  shy  of  a  man,  so  powerful  in  u.  . 
of  such  undoubted  integrity.     Without  feeling, however,* 
he   is   permanently  proscribed,  I  am  under  the  imjirc^n 
that  in  the  present  critical  state  of  feeling  on  your  owr.  * 
with   respect   to   the   franchise,   his   name   would  sink  • 
government    and    the     bill    together.'     When    Palmo' 
invited  Cobden  to  join  his  cabinet  in  1859,  Cobden  v 
of   Bright,  how  he  had  avoided  personalities  in  his  r-^ 
speeches.     'It  is  not  personalities  that  we  complaintd 
Palmerston   replied  ;  '  a   public   man   is   right   in  ait  u  k : 
persons.     But  it  is  his  attacks  on  elasseg  that  have  iji' 
offence  to  powerful  bodies,  who  can  make  their  lesentr. 
felt.' 2 

Mr.  Gladstone's  first  few  weeks  as  leader  of  the  House  ^ 
almost  a  surprise.    '  At  two,'  he  says  (Feb.  1, 1867),  •  we  *■ 
down  to  choose  the  Speaker,  and  I  had  to  throw  off  m  : 
new   capacity.     If   mistrust  of  self  be  a  qualification.  «* 

1  Once  at  Hawarden  I  dropped  the  next  day  I  received  a  summ  f.  ' 

idle    triviality    that    Mr.    Ktt,    Mr.  card  —  *  Then  try  Lord  He- r^  i 

Goschen,  and  a  third  person,  were*  Here,  as  far  as  1  make  o-:.  »- 

the  three  men  who  had  been  put  into  right. 

cabinet  after  the  shortest   spell    of         'It  is  very  unusual.  1  th    i.'  * 

parliamentary  life.     (They  were  like-  Gladstone  wrote  to  the  rr.'-- 

wise   out   again    after    the    shortest  ter  (Jan.  6,  1H66)  'lo  rut  r 

recorded  spell  of  cabinet  life.)     *I  the  cabinet  without  a  prt  >  i    *   ' 

don't  believe  any  such  thing/  said  training.    Lord  Derby  •*•  i-i 

Mr.  Gladstone.     *  Well,  who  is  your  himself.     Peel  put   Kcairr 

man  ?  *     '  What  do  you  say,'  he  an-  that  was  on   political  jtt  u    • 

swcred,    *to    Sif    George    Murray?  seemed  broad,   but    pr-^^:    '  " 

Wellington  put  him  into  his  cabinet  enough.      Argyll   was  pot  '"-^ 

(1828)  ;  he  had  been  with  him  in  the  '52-3,  but  there  is  not  tl*^  ?.. 

Peninsula.'    On  returning  to  I^ndon,  portunity  for  previous  tram--  "- 

I  found  that  Murray  had  been  five  case  of  peers.' 
years    in    parliament,    and    having        ^  Life  of  Cobden,  uL  p.  252. 
written  to  tell  Mr.  Gladstone  so,  the 
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tnows  I  have  it.'  All  opened  excellently.  Not  only  was  he 
mild  and  conciliatory,  they  found  him  even  tiresome  in  his 
deference.  Some  onlookers  still  doubted.  Everybody,  they  je^.  66. 
said,  admired  and  respected  him,  some  loved  him,  but  there 
were  few  who  understood  him.  '  So  far,'  said  a  conservative 
observer,  '  Gladstone  has  led  the  House  with  great  good 
temper,  prosperity,  and  success,  but  his  rank  and  file  and 
some  of  his  colleagues,  seem  to  like  him  none  the  better  on 
that  account.'  ^  Meanwjiile,  words  of  friendly  encourage- 
ment came  from  Windsor.  On  Feb.  19 :  *  The  Queen 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  to  Mr.  Gladstone  her 
gratification  at  the  accounts  she  hears  from  all  sides  of  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  commenced  his  leadership 
in  the  House  of  Commons.' 

He  found  the  speech  for  a  monument  to  Lord  Palmerston 
in  the  Abbey  'a  delicate  and  diificult  duty'  (Feb.  22).  'It 
would  have  worn  me  down  beforehand  had  I  not  been  able 
to  exclude  it  from  my  thoughts  till  the  last,  and  then  I  could 
only  feel  my  impotence.'  Yet  he  performed  the  duty  with 
grace  and  truth.  He  commemorated  Palmerston 's  share  in 
the  extension  of  freedom  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Italy, 
where,  he  said,  Palmerston's  name  might  claim  a  place  on  a 
level  with  her  most  distinguished  patriots.  Nor  had  his  in- 
terest ever  failed  in  the  rescue  of  the  '  unhappy  African  race, 
whose  history  is  for  the  most  part  written  only  in  blood  and 
tears.'  He  applauded  his  genial  temper,  his  incomparable 
tact  and  ingenuity,  his  pluck  in  debate,  his  delight  in  a  fair 
stand-up  fight,  his  inclination  to  avoid  whatever  tended  to 
exasperate,  his  incapacity  of  sustained  anger. 

^  lAfe  of  Sir  Charles  Murray,  p.  800. 


CHAPTER  X 

MATTERS   ECCLESIASTICAL 
(^1864-1868) 

Sans  tot'  el  <rt>,  ^vcrixaarai  tlBipoi, 

xpoariv^dfxfiv  <r€  •  xdvra  y^  dc'  inj^i^v 
PtUpvp  K€\€6$ov  Karii  9UiiP  rii  Brijr  d>eu. 

—  E0R.,7VoadM,884. 

0  thou,  upholder  of  the  earth,  who  upon  earth  hast  an  abiding  pbce. 
whosoever  thou  art,  inscrutahle,  thou  Zeus,  whether  thoa  be  Dr.«* 
sity  of  nature,  or  intelligence  of  mortal  men,  on  thee  I  call ;  i  r. 
treading  a  noiseless  path,  in  righteousness  do«t  thou  direct  li. 
human  things. 

The  reader  will  have  surmised  that  amidst  all  the  {   - 
and  strain   in   affairs   of   state,    Mr.   Gladstone'^s    LDtc:>- 
1864-68.  ^^  interest  in   affairs   of  the  church  never  for  an  il:^:. 
slackened.     Wide  as  the  two  sphei^s  stood  apart,  his  Urn: 
in   respect  of  them   was   much   the  same.     In  choivh  x: 
state  alike  he  prized  institutions  and  the   great  organs 
corporate  life  ;  but  what  he  thought  of  most  and  carv<:  * 
and  sought  after  most,  was  not  their  mechanism,  thooiri 
that  too  he  set  its  value,  but  the  living  spirit  within  * 
institution.     In  church  and  state  alike  he  moved  cauti  •:*- 
and   tentatively.     In   both   alike  he  strove  to  unite  »»r: 
whether  temporal  order  in  the  state  or  spiritual  order  ::  : 
church,  with  his  sovereign  principle  of  freedom.     Many 
the  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  applying  Cavours  fonni'li 
a  free  church  in  a  free  state,  as  most  countries  and  :*- 
governors  have  by  now  found  out.    Yet  to  have  a  vivid  a*:- 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  line   between  temp  :• 
power  and  spiritual  is  the  note  of  a  statesman  fit  for  mc*ir" 
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times.    *  The  whole  of  my  public  life,'  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop    CHAP, 
of  Oxford  in  1868,  *  with  respect  to  mattera  ecclesiastical,  for  ,    ^'    , 
the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  has  been  a  continuing  effort,  j^t.  66-69. 
though  a  very  weak  one,  to  extricate  her  in  some  degree 
from  entangled  relations  without  shock  or  violence.' 

The  general  temper  of  his  churchmanship  on  its  political 
side  during  these  yeara  is  admirably  described  in  a  letter  to 
his  eldest  son,  and  some  extracts  from  it  furnish  a  key  to  his 
most  characteristic  frame  of  mind  in  attempting  to  guide  the 
movements  of  his  time :  — 

To  W.  H.  Gladstone, 

April  16, 1865.  —  You  appeared  to  speak  with  the  supposition, 
a  very  natural  one,  that  it  was  matter  of  duty  to  defend  all  the 
privileges  and  possessions  of  the  church ;  that  concession  would 
lead  to  concession ;  and  that  the  end  of  the  series  would  be  its 
destruction.  .  .  .  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary in  politics  to  make  surrenders  of  what,  if  not  surrendered, 
will  be  wrested  from  us.  And  it  is  very  wise,  when  a  necessity 
of  this  kind  is  approaching,  to  anticipate  it  while  it  is  yet  a  good 
way  off ;  for  then  concession  begets  gratitude,  and  often  brings  a 
return.  The  kind  of  concession  which  is  really  mischievous  is 
just  that  which  is  made  under  terror  and  extreme  pressure ;  and 
unhappily  this  has  been  the  kind  of  concession  which  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  men  who  call 
(and  who  really  think)  themselves  *  friends  of  the  church'  to 
make.  ...  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  concession,  upon  grounds 
merely  political,  for  the  church  of  England  to  have  the  law  of 
church  rate  abolished  in  all  cases  where  it  places  her  in  fretting 
conflict  with  the  dissenting  bodies.  ...  I  say  all  this,  however, 
not  to  form  the  groundwork  of  a  conclusion,  but  ofily  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  general  maxim  which  is  applicable  to  political  questions. 

But  next,  this  surely  is  a  political  question.  Were  we  asked 
to  surrender  an  article  of  the  creed  in  order  to  save  the  rest,  or 
to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  episcopal  order,  these  things 
touch  the  faith  of  Christians  and  the  life  of  the  church,  and  can- 
not in  any  measure  become  the  subject  of  compromise.  But  the 
external  possessions  of  the  church  were  given  it  for  the  more 
effectual  promotion  of  its  work,  and  may  be  lessened  or  aban- 
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doned  with  a  view  to  the  sam^  end.  .  .  .    Now  we  have  li^rl .:. 
a  time  when  the  great  danger  of  the  church  is  the  sale  o!  her  L '. 
1864-68.   ^^^  S^^^*  •  •  •    I^  demanding  the  money  of  dissenters  for  tb**  • 
ship  of  the  church,  we  practically  invest  them  with  a  ul- 
demand  that  she  should  be  adapted  to  their  use  in  retuni.  i 
we  stimulate  every  kind  of  interference  with  her  belief  a^-l 
cipline  to  that  end.     By  judiciously  waiving  an  undonbitrd  ►. 
claim,  we  not  only  do  an  act  which  the  understood  printi;  .►- 
modern  liberty  tend  to  favour  and  almost  require,  but  we  ><•• 
ruffled  minds  and  tempers,  and  what  is  more,  we  strengtifi  '. 
case  and  claim  of  the  church  to  be  respected  as  a  religioui  *• 
...    I  am  convinced  that  the  only  hope  of  making  it  po*-.' 1 
her  to  discharge  her  high  office  as  stewardess  of  divine  trL" 
to  deal  tenderly  and  gently  with  all  the   points  at  wh:  -  _ 
external  privileges  grate  upon  the  feelings  and  interests  cf ' . 
unhappily  large  portion  of  the  community  who  have  almost  >  - 
in  any  sense  to  care  for  her.     This  is  a  principle  of  bnxil 
cation,  broader  far  than  the  mere  question  of  church  rat^    I* 
one  not  requiring  precipitate  or  violent  action,  or  the  dist ::'  - 
prematurely  of  anything  established;  but  it  supplies  a  r:>  *' 
first  importance  for  dealing  with  the  mixed  questions  of  \^l 
and  religious  interest  when  they  arise.     I  am  very  aniio:-  * 
it  quietly  but  firmly  rooted  in  your  mind.     It  is  connet^t' : ' 
the  dearest  interests  not  only  of  my  public  life,  but  as  I  > 
of  our  religion.  ...     I  am  in  no  way  anxious  that  you  «1 
take  ray  opinions  in  politics  as  a  model  for  your  own.    Yc:  :* 
concurrence  will  be  a  lively  pleasure  to  me.    But  above  all  I  * 
you  to  be  free.    What  I  have  now  been  dwelling  upon  is  a  i:  .** 
higher  and  deeper  than  the  region  of  mere  opinion.    It  hr*5  f 
to  my  lot  to  take  a  share  larger  than  that  of  many  an^  :r :  - 
though  in  itself  slight,  in  bringing  the  principle  I  have  *:^  ' 
into  use  as  a  ground  of  action.     I  am  convinced  that  if  I 
laboured  to  any  purpose  at  all  it  has  been  in  great  part  f  :  * 
It  is  part  of  that  business  of  reconciling  the  past  with  t  »  " 
time  and  order,  which  seems  to  belong  particularly  to  our  c.*- 
and  its  rulers. 

He   then  goes  on  to  cite  as  cases  where  somethir.ir  ^ 
been  done  towards  securing  the  action  of  the  choaii  i^  ^ 
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religious  body,  Canada,  where  clergy  and  people  now 
appointed  their  own  bishop;  a  recent  judgment  of  the 
privy  council  leading  to  widespread  emancipation  of  the  ^^55^9^ 
colonial  church;  the  revival  of  convocation;  the  licence 
to  convocation  to  alter  the  thirty-sixth  canon ;  the  bestowal 
of  self-government  on  Oxford.  ^In  these  measures,'  he  says, 
*  I  have  been  permitted  to  take  my  part ;  but  had  I  adopted 
the  rigid  rule  of  others  in  regard  to  the  temporal  preroga- 
tives, real  or  supposed,  of  the  church,  I  should  at  once  have 
lost  all  power  to  promote  them.' 

^  As  to  disruption,'  he  wrote  in  these  days,  ^  that  is  the  old 
cry  by  means  of  which  in  all  times  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  English  church  have  been  upheld  in  preference  to  the 
spiritual.  The  church  of  England  is  much  more  likely  of 
the  two,  to  part  with  her  faith  than  with  her  funds.  It  is 
the  old  question,  which  is  the  greater,  the  gold  or  the  altar 
that  sanctifies  the  gold.  Had  this  question  been  more 
holdly  asked  and  more  truly  answered  in  other  times,  we 
should  not  have  been  where  we  now  are.  And  by  continu- 
ally looking  to  the  gold  and  not  the  altar,  the  dangers  of 
the  future  will  be  not  diminished  but  increased.'^ 

In  1866  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  first  time  voted  for  the 
abolition  of  church  rates.  Later  in  the  session  he  intro- 
duced his  own  plan,  not  in  his  capacity  as  minister,  but  with 
the  approval  of  the  Russell  cabinet.  After  this  cabinet  had 
gone  out,  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868  introduced  a  bill,  abolishing 
all  legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  church  rates,  except 
in  cases  of  rates  already  made,  or  where  money  had  been 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  rates.  But  it  permitted 
voluntary  assessments  to  be  made,  and  all  agreements  to 
make  such  payments  on  the  faith  of  which  any  expense  was 
incurred,  remained  enforcible  in  the  same  manner  as  con- 
tracts of  a  like  character.  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  became  law 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  a  struggle  that  had  been 
long  and  bitter  ended. 

In    another    movement    in    the    region    of    ecclesiastical 
machinery,  from   which  much  was  hoped,  though  little  is 
believed  to  have  come,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  concerned,  though 
1  To  Sir  W.  Farquhar,  April  4,  1864. 

▼OL.  II  —  M 
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BOOK  I  do  not  gather  from  the  papers  that  he  watched  it  with  iLr 
^  '  J  zealous  interest  of  some  of  his  friends.  Convocation,  dc 
1864-68.  ancient  assembly  or  parliament  of  the  clergy  of  the  chuni. 
of  England,  was  permitted  in  1852  to  resume  the  acuvr 
functions  that  had  been  suspended  since  1717.  To  Mr. 
Gladstone  some  revival  or  institution  of  the  corfK>r2\- 
organisation  of  the  church,  especially  after  the  Guilii::. 
judgment,  was  ever  a  cherished  object.  Bishop  Wilier- 
force,  long  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends,  was  ch. : 
mover  in  proceedings  that,  as  was  hoped,  were  to  rescue  iL- 
church  from  the  anarchy  in  which  one  branch  of  her  > :.- 
regarded  her  as  plunged.  Some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cnr>- 
spondence  on  the  question  of  convocation  has  already  U-: 
made  public.^  Here  it  is  enough  to  print  a' passage  or  ti 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  fo  the  bishop  (Jan.  1, 1S.'4 
setting  out  his  view  of  the  real  need  of  the  time.  After  i 
generous  exaltation  of  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  cletir*. 
he  goes  on  to  the  gains  that  might  be  expected  from  thrj 
effective  organisation :  — 

First  as  to  her  pastoral  work,  her  warfare  against  sin.  5> 
would  put  forth  a  strength,  not  indeed  equal  to  it,  but  at  lea^  * 
much  less  unequal  than  it  now  is,  that  the  good  fight  would  er-'^ 
where  be  maintained,  and  she  would  not  be  as  she  now  b,  e/i  ' 
hated  or  unknown  among  the  myriads  who  form  the  right  an.  : 
England^s  industry  and  skill.     As  to  her  doctrine  and  all  ::-' 
hangs  upon  it,  such  questions  as  might  arise  would  be  determii- 
by  the  deliberate  and  permanent  sense  of  the  body.    Some  ::  *: 
in  belief  is  necessary  to  justify  association  in  a  Christian  <* 
munion.     Will  that  unity  in  belief  be  promoted  or  impairr-i 
the  free  action  of  mind  within  her,  subjected  to  order?    If  --' 
case  really  were  so  desperate  that  her  children  had  no c^i:': 
faith,  then  the  sooner  that  imposture  were  detected  the  Kf'* 
but  if  she  has,  then  her  being  provided  with  legitimate,  orderly,  r 
authentic  channels,  for  expressing  and  bringing  to  a  head,  a*  r-- 
arises,  the  sentiments  of  her  people,  will  far  more  clearly  minif-?' 
and  while  manifesting  will  extend,  deepen,  and  consolidate,  t:/ 
unity.    It  is  all  very  well  to  sneer  at  councils :  but  who  am«^'-  - 

1  Lift  of  Wilberforce,  ii.  pp.  136-46  ;  Life  of  ShafU^wry,  iLp.  «^ 
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will  deny  that  the  councils  which  we  acknowledge  as  lawful  repre-    CHAP. 
sentatives  of  the  universal  church,  were  great  and  to  all  appear-  ^  j 

ance  necessary  providential  instruments  in  the  establishment  of  jg^  66-511 
the  Christian  faith  ? 

But,  say  some,  we  cannot  admit  the  laity  into  convocation, 
as  it  would  be  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  clergy ;  or  as 
others  say,  it  would  separate  the  church  from  the  state.  And 
others,  more  numerous  and  stronger,  in  their  fear  of  the  exclusive 
constitution  of  the  convocation,  resist  every  attempt  at  organising 
the  church,  and  suffer,  and  even  by  suffering  promote,  the  growth 
of  all  our  evils.  I  will  not  touch  the  question  of  convocation 
except  by  saying  that,  in  which  I  think  you  concur,  that  while  the 
present  use  is  unsatisfactory  and  even  scandalous,  no  form  of  church 
government  that  does  not  distinctly  and  fully  provide  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  voice  of  the  laity  either  can  be  had,  or  if  it  could  would 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  church  of  England.  But  in  my  own  mind 
as  well  as  in  this  letter,  I  am  utterly  against  all  premature,  all 
rapid  conclusions.  ...  It  will  be  much  in  our  day  if,  towards  the 
cure  of  such  evils,  when  we  die  we  can  leave  to  our  children  the 
precious  knowledge  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  —  a  beginning 
not  only  towards  enabling  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  discharge 
their  full  duty,  but  also,  and  yet  more,  towards  raising  the  real 
character  of  membership  in  those  millions  upon  millions,  the 
whole  bulk  of  our  community,  who  now  have  its  name  and  its 
name  alone. 

II 

In  1860  a  volume  appeared  containing  seven  ^  essays  and 
reviews '  by  seven  different  writers,  six  of  them  clergymen  of 
the  church  of  England.  The  topics  were  miscellaneous,  the 
treatment  of  them,  with  one  exception,^  was  neither  learned 
nor  weighty,  the  tone  was  not  absolutely  uniform,  but  it  was 
as  a  whole  mildly  rationalistic,  and  the  negations,  such  as 
they  were,  exhibited  none  of  the  fierceness  or  aggression  that 
had  marked  the  old  controversies  about  Hampden,  or  Tract 
Ninety,  or  Ward's  Ideal,  A  storm  broke  upon  the  seven 
writers,  that  they  little  intended  to  provoke.  To  the 
apparent  partnership  among  them  was   severely  imputed   a 

-  Fattison*8  Tendencies  of  Beligious  Thought  in  England,  1688-1750. 
Reprinted  in  his  Essays^  vol.  ii. 
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BOOK  sinister  design.  They  were  styled  'the  Septem  contn 
V  '  J  Christum'  —  six  ministers  of  religion  combining  to  tssA- 
lsa4-6S.  ^^  faith  they  outwardly  professed  —  seven  authois  of  &:. 
immoral  rationalistic  conspiracy.  Two  of  them  were  Lr". 
into  the  courts,  one  for  casting  doubt  upon  the  inspim::-  - 
of  the  Bible,  the  other  for  impugning  the  etemitj  of  t: 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  The  Queen  in  c>>u:  .. 
upon  appeal  was  advised  to  reverse  a  hostile  judgment  *:. 
the  court  below  (1864),  and  Lord  Chancellor  Wotli;:*. 
delivered  the  decision  in  a  tone  described  in  the  irrevtr-.: 
epigi*am  of  the  day  as  'dismissing  eternal  punishment  «:'l 
costs.'  This  carried  further,  or  completed,  the  principle  ••: 
the  Gorham  judgment  fourteen  years  before,  and  jQ^t  ^ 
that  memorable  case  determined  that  neither  the  evangtli  a. 
nor  the  high  anglican  school  should  drive  out  the  other,  k 
the  judgment  in  the  case  of  E%%ay%  and  lieview9  determi:.'.- 
that  neither  should  those  two  powerful  sections  drive  -u: 
the  new  critical,  rationalistic,  liberal,  or  latitudinarian  bcL"- 
'It  appears  to  me,'  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the  Bislut  •: 
London  (April  26,  1864),  '  that  the  spirit  of  this  judgnit.-t 
has  but  to  be  consistently  and  cautiously  followed  uj*.  - 
order  to  establish,  as  far  as  the  court  can  establish  it,  a  u  i^- 
plete  indifference  between  the  Christian  faith  and  the  dc:..u 
of.it.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  human  laogi^j 
to  bind  the  understanding  and  conscience  of  man  with  i^.. 
theological  obligations,  which  the  mode  of  argument  u-. . 
and  the  principles  assumed  [in  the  judgment]  would  l  : 
effectually  unloose.'  To  Bishop  Hamilton  of  Salisbuiji  v- 
had  taken  part  in  one  of  the  two  cases,  he  wrote :  — 

Feb.  8, 1864.  —  This  new  and  grave  occurrence  appertains  t    * 
transition  state  through  which  the  Christian  faith  is  ja--*- 
The  ship  is  at  sea  far  from  the  shore  she  left,  far  from  the  ?^  • 
she  is  making  for.     This  or  that  deflection  from  her  cimrse.  f* 
this  or  that  wind  of  heaven,  we  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  or  wbt\  * 
favourable  or  adverse  to  her  true  work  and  destination,  unlr^  « 
know  all  the  stages  of  the  experience  through  which  she  Li5  ;  * 
to  pass.     It  seems  to  me  that  these  judgments  are  most  i'nj"  :t- 
in  their  character  as  illustrations  of  a  system,  or  I  should  ut 
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say,  of  the  failure  of  a  system,  parts  of  a  vast  scheme  of  forces  and   CHAP. 
events  in  the  midst  of  which  we  stand,  which  seem  to  govern  us,  ^     _    j 
but  which  are  in  reality  governed  by  a  hand  above.    It  may  be  jg^  55.^ 
that  this  rude  shock  to  the  mere  scripturism  which  has  too  much 
prevailed,  is  intended  to  be  the  instrument  of  restoring  a  greater 
harmony  of  belief,  and  of  the  agencies  for  maintaining  belief. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  valiant  soldier  who  has  fought  man- 
fully  should  be,  and  I  hope  will  be,  of  good  cheer. 

In  the  same  connection  he  wrote  to  Sir  W.  Farquhar,  a 
friend  from  earliest  days :  — 

Jan.  31, 1865.  —  I  have  never  been  much  disposed  to  a  great 
exaltation  of  clerical  power,  and  I  agree  in  the  necessity  of  taking 
precautions  against  the  establishment,  especially  of  an  insular  and 
local  though  in  its  sphere  legitimate  authority,  of  new  doctrines 
for  that  Christian  faith  which  is  not  for  England  or  France  but 
for  the  world ;  further,  I  believe  it  has  been  a  mistake  in  various 
instances  to  institute  the  coercive  proceedings  which  have  led  to 
the  present  state  of  things.  I  remember  telling  the  Archbishop 
of  York  at  Penmaetimawr,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  we  had  lived  into  a  time  when,  speaking  generally, 
penal  proceedings  for  the  maintenance  of  divine  truth  among  the 
clergy  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  moral  means  alone 
depended  on.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  the  most  vital 
lay  interests  are  at  stake  in  the  definite  teaching  and  profession 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  general  tendency  and  effect  of  the 
judgments  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be  hostile  to  that  definite 
teaching,  and  unfavourable  also  to  the  moral  tone  and  truthfulness, 
of  men  who  may  naturally  enough  be  tempted  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  judicial  glosses  in  opposition  to  the  plain  meaning 
of  words.  The  judgments  of  the  present  tribunal  continued  in  a 
series  would,  I  fear,  result  in  the  final  triumph  (in  a  sense  he  did 
not  desire)  of  Mr.  Ward's  non-natural  sense ;  and  the  real  question 
is  whether  our  objection  to  non-natural  senses  is  general,  or  is 
only  felt  when  the  sense  favoured  is  the  one  opposed  to  our  own 
inclinations. 

in 

No  theological  book,  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1866,  that  has 
{appeared  since  the  Vutiffet  of  Creation  twenty  yeai*s  before 
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(1844),  had  attracted  anything  like  the  amoant  of  notice 
bestowed  upon  '  the  remarkable  volume  entitled  Ecct  Horn  .,* 
l86i-68.  published  in  1865.  It  was  an  attempt,  so  Mr.  Gladstone 
described  it,  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  impression  th&: 
there  is  something  or  other  called  the  Gospel,  ^  which  what- 
ever it  may  be,'  as  was  said  by  an  old  pagan  poet  of  thr 
Deity ,^  has  formidable  claims  not  merely  on  the  intellectu.ii 
condescension,  but  on  the  loyal  allegiance  and  humble  oUrdi- 
ence  of  mankind.  The  book  violently  displeased  both  sidtr-. 
It  used  language  that  could  not  be  consistently  employed  li 
treating  of  Christianity  from  the  orthodox  point  of  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  constituted  ^a  grave  offence  in  thf 
eyes  of  those  to  whom  the  chequered  but  yet  imposing  fabri 
of  actual  Christianity,  still  casting  its  majestic  light  hi.J 
shadow  over  the  whole  civilised  world,  is  a  rank  eye^'T" 
and  an  intolerable  offence.'  Between  these  two  sets  ••: 
assailants  Mr.  Gladstone  interposed  with  a  friendlier  ai-i 
more  hopeful  construction.*  He  told  those  who  despised  ti.- 
book  as  resting  on  no  evidence  of  the  foundations  on  which  i: 
was  built,  and  therefore  as  being  shallow  and  uncritical,  ih^* 
we  have  a  right  to  ^ weigh  the  nature  of  the  message,  aj^in 
from  the  credentials  of  the  messenger.  Then  he  reassure  i 
the  orthodox  by  the  hope  that '  the  present  tendency  to  tr»^A: 
the  old  belief  of  man  with  a  precipitate,  shallow,  and  gi>- 
examining  disparagement '  is  only  a  passing  distemper,  ar. : 
that  to  the  process  of  its  removal  the  author  of  the  brv>k 
would  have  the  consolation  and  the  praise  of  having  fur- 
nished an  earnest,  powerful,  and  original  contribution/ 
Dean  Milman  told  him  that  he  had  brought  to  life  agui' 
a  book  that  after  a  sudden  and  brief  yet  brilliant  existen>> 
seemed  to  be  falling  swiftly  into  oblivion.  The  mask  of  th- 
anonymous  had  much  to  do,  he  thought,  with  its  popularity, 
as  had  happened  to  the  Vestiges  of  Creation.  Undoubt<r<i!; 
when  the  mask  fell  off,  interest  dropped. 

Dr.  Pusey  found  the   book   intensely  painful.    *I  hA\i 
seldom,'  he  told  Mr.  Gladstone,  'been  able  to  read  mnch  x: 

1  See  the  lines  from  Euripides  at  March  1868,  and  reprinted  in  ro\v- ' 

the  head  of  the  chapter.  form  the  same  year.    Reprinted  ac-^. : 

"^  In  a  series  of  articles  published  in  in  Gleanings,  vol.  iii. 
Good  Words  in  January,  February,         >  Gleanings^  ilL  p.  41. 
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a  time,  but  shut  the  book  for  pain,  as  I  used  to  do  with    chap. 
Kenan's.'     What  revolted  him  was  not  the  exhibition  of  the  ,    ^'    j 
human  nature  of  the  central  figure,  but  of  a  human  nature  ^^  55_5y 
apart  from  and  inconsistent  with  its  divinity;   the  writer's 
admiring  or  patronising  tone  was  loathsome.    *  What  you  have 
yourself  written,'  Pusey  said,  'I  like  much.     But  its  bearings 
on  Eece  Homo  I  can  hardly  divine,  except  by  way  of  con- 
trast.'     Dr.  Newman  thought  that  here  was  a  case  where 
mater iam  super abat  opus^  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  observa- 
tions  were   more   valuable  for  their   own  sake,   than  as  a 
recommendation  or  defence  of  the  book:  — 

Jan.  9, 1868.  —  I  hope  I  have  followed  you  correctly,  says  New- 
man :  your  main  proposition  seems  to  be,  that  whereas  both  Jew  and 
Gentile  had  his  own  notion  of  an  heroic  humanity,  and  neither  of 
them  a  true  notion,  the  one  being  political,  the  other  even  immoral, 
the  first  step  necessary  for  bringing  in  the  idea  of  an  Emmanuel  into 
the  world,  was  to  form  the  human  mould  into  which  it  'might  drop,' 
and  thus  to  supplant  both  the  Judaic  and  the  heathen  misconception 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  true  idea.  Next,  passing  from  antecedent 
probabilities  to  history,  the  order  of  succession  of  the  synoptical 
and  the  fourth  gospels  does  in  fact  fulfil  this  reasonable  anticipa- 
tion. This  seems  to  me  a  very  great  view,  and  I  look  forward 
eagerly  to  what  you  have  still  to  say  in  illustration  of  it.  The 
only  objection  which  I  see  can  be  made  to  it  is,  that  it  is  a  clever 
controversial  expedient  after  the  event  for  accounting  for  a  start- 
ling fact.  This  is  an  objection  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  to  all 
explanations  of  the  kind.  Still,  the  question  remains  —  whether 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  sacred  writers  recognise,  however  indirectly, 
the  wise  economy  which  you  assert,  or  whether  it  is  only  an 
hypothesis  ? 

As  to  the  specific  principles  and  particular  opinions  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  criticism  of  what  we  now  see  to  have  been 
a  not  very  effective  or  deeply  influential  book,  we  may  think 
as  we  will.  But  the  temper  of  his  review,  the  breadth  of 
its  outlook  on  Christian  thought,  tradition,  and  society, 
show  no  mean  elements  in  the  composition  of  his  greatness. 
So,  too,  does  the  bare  fact  that  under  the  pressure  of  office 
and  all  the  cares  of  a  party  leader  in  a  crisis,  his  mind 
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should  have  been  free  and  disengaged  enoagh  to  tan  wiii 
large  and  eager  interest  to  such  themes  as  these.  This  wi^ 
1864-68.  ^^d^^d  ^^®  freedom  of  judgment  with  which,  in  the  m^t 
moving  lines  of  the  poem  that  he  loved  above  all  oihtrs, 
Virgil  bidding  farewell  to  Dante  makes  him  crowned  ar.: 
mitred  master  of  himself  —  Perch''  to  te  sapra  U  et^oh^  * 
fnitrio.^ 

IV 

Other  strong  gusts  swept  the  high  latitudes,  when  D: 
Colenso,   Bishop  of     Natal,    published    certain    destnia^ 
criticisms  upon  the  canonical  Scriptures.     His  metropol:U 
at  Cape  Town  pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation ;  Cole:  > 
appealed  to  the  Queen  in  council  ;  and  the  Queen  in  cou:  .. 
was  advised  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  CapeTi?: 
were  null  and  void,  for  in  law  there  was  no  establi>> 
church  in  the  colony,  nor  any  ecclesiastical  court  with  U^:^ 
jurisdiction.^     This  triumph  of  heresy  was  a  heavy  blow.   1: 
1866  Bishop  Colenso  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  G\.- 
stone  and  the  other  trustees  of  the  colonial  bishoprics  far . 
calling  upon  them  to  set  aside  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pcu:.i< 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  income  of  the  Bish<:    ' 
Natal,  and  to  pay  him  his  salary,  which  they  had  witbh.. 
since  his  wrongful  deprivation.     '  We,"  said  Mr.  Glad^   - 
to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  ^  founding  ourselves  on  the  joden.^:*- 
say  there  is  no  see  of  Natal  in  the  sense  of  the  foundr*^ 
of  the  fund,  and  therefore,  of  course,  no  bishop  of  such  a  scf 
Romilly,  master  of  the  rolls,  gave  judgment  in  farocr 
Colenso.     These  perplexities  did  not  dismay  Mr.  Gl*d5t  -i' 
*  Remembering  what  the  churches  in  the  colonies  were  s ' 
forty  years  back,  when  I  first  began  (from  my  father's  ha\   : 
a  connection  with  the  West  Indies),  to  feel  an  \nteit< 
them,  I  must  own  that  they  present  a  cheering,  a  rtn:.  • 
able,  indeed  a  wonderful  spectacle.'     *I  quite  feel  with  t 
he  says  to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  'a  great  uneasiness  at  w  .: 
may  follow  from  the  exercise  of  judicial  powers  by  m:    * 

1  Purgatorio*XTnl  126-42.  FamUy  and  Permmal  II  PT-  *^  ' 

2  A  concise  account  of  this  trans-     See  also  Anson's  La}ramd  C*^  » 
action  is  in  Lord  Selbornc's  Memorials     the  Constituiion^  iL  p.  407. 
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merely  ecclesiastical,  especially  if  small,  remote,  and  unchecked 

by  an  active  public  opinion.     But  in  the  American  episcopal 

:hurch  it  has  been  found  practicable  in  a  great  degree  to  j^^  66^9 

obviate  any  dangers  from  such  a  source.'     Ten  years  after 

thLs,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  he  ever  wrote, 

speaking  of  the  protestant  evangelical  section  of  the  adherents 

i)f  the  Christian  system,  he  says  that  no  portion  of  this  entire 

;roup  seems  to  be  endowed  with  gi*eater  vigour  than  this  in 

Lhe  United  States  and  the  British  colonies,  which  has  grown 

op  in  new  soil,  and  far  from  the  poBsMy  ehiUing  shadow 

9f  national  eMtabliahmentB  of  religion.^  ^ 

1  *The  Courses  of  Religious  Thought'  in  QUaningn,  iii.  p.  116. 


CHAPTER  XI 

POPULAR   ESTIHATBS 

{1868) 

DiB  Mitlebenden  werden  an  vorztiglichen  Menaehen  gir  leicht  inv : 
das  Besoudere  der  Person  stdrt  sie,  das  lanfende  bewegtiche  Leben 
yerrUckt  ihre  Standpunkte  und  hindert  das  Kennen  ond  Aner- 
kennen  eines  solchen  Mannes.  —  Goethb. 

The  contemporaries  of  superior  men  easily  go  wrong  about  tbem. 
Peculiarity  discomposes  them ;  the  swift  current  of  life  dnuirbB 
their  points  of  view,  and  prevents  them  from  undentaoding  and 
appreciating  such  men. 

BOOK  It  must  obviously  be  interesting,  as  we  approach  a  svr-^ 
^  ^'  J  crisis  in  his  advance,  to  know  the  kind  of  impress;"*. 
1868  right  or  wrong,  made  by  a  great  man  upon  those  who  c^r^- 
nearest  to  him.  Friends  like  Aberdeen  and  Graham  L^i 
many  years  earlier  foreseen  the  high  destinies  of  u.-.: 
colleague.  Aberdeen  told  Bishop  Wilberforce  in  1855  tLi*. 
Gladstone  had  some  great  qualifications  but  some  seri  > 
defects.  'The  chief,  that  when  he  has  convinced  him>t : 
perhaps  by  abstract  reasoning  of  some  view,  he  thinks  i^.' 
every  one  else  ought  at  once  to  see  it  as  he  does^  an*!  :^r 
make  no  allowance  for  difference  of  opinion.'  *  About  t':- 
same  time  Graham  said  of  him  that  he  was  *  in  the  highr-: 
sense  of  the  word  Liberal;  of  the  greatest  power:  ve-' 
much  the  first  man  in  the  House  of  Commons;  detest<-J'! 
the  aristocracy  for  his  succession  duty,  the  most  truly  t«  • 
servative  measure  passed  in  my  recollection.  ...  He  m:.-* 
rise  to  the  head  in  such  a  government  as  ours,  even  in  s:  t- 
of  all  the  hatred  of  him.'  Three  years  later  Aberdeen  s: . 
thought  him  too  obstinate  and,  if  such  a  thing  be  poss^ii  • 
too  honest.  He  does  not  enough  think  of  what  other  cti 
think.     Does  not  enough  look  out  of  the  window.    *Wl  •- 

^  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  iL  p.  286. 
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will  he  lead?  '  asked  the  bishop.  ^    *  Oh !  it  is  impossible  to  say  I 
Time  must  show,  and  new  combinations.'    By  1863  Card  well 
confidently  anticipated  that  Mr.    Gladstone   must    become   ^Br^so. 
prime  minister,  and  Bishop  Wilberforce  finds  all  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  the  next  real  chief.^ 

On  the  other  side  Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  whom  things 
ecclesiastical  were  as  cardinal  as  they  were  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
ruefully  reflected  in  1864  that  people  must  make  ready  for 
B^reat  and  irrevocable  changes.  Palmerston  was  simply  the 
peg  driven  through  the  island  of  Delos :  unloose  the  peg,  and 
all  would  soon  be  adrift.  ^His  successor,  Gladstone,  will 
bring  with  him  the  Manchester  school  for  colleagues  and 
supporters,  a  hot  tractarian  for  chancellor,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  for  ecclesiastical  adviser.  He  will  succumb  to  every 
pressure,  except  the  pressure  of  a  constitutional  and  conser- 
vative policy.'  '  He  is  a  dangerous  man,'  was  one  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  latest  utterances,  *  keep  him  in  Oxford  and  he 
is  partially  muzzled ;  but  send  him  elsewhere  and  he  will  run 
wild.'*  '  The  long  and  short  of  our  present  position  is,'  said 
Shaftesbury,  '  that  the  time  has  arrived  (novtts  scBclorum 
nascitur  ardo)  for  the  triumph  of  the  Manchester  school,  of 
which  Gladstone  is  the  disciple  and  the  organ.  And  for  the 
nonce  they  have  a  great  advantage  ;  for,  though  the  majority 
of  the  country  is  against  them,  the  country  has  no  leaders 
in  or  out  of  parliament ;  whereas  they  are  all  well  provided 
and  are  equally  compact  in  purpose  and  action.'*  Some- 
what earlier  cool  observers  ^  out  of  hearing  of  the  modulation 
of  his  voice  or  the  torrent  of  his  declamation '  regarded  him 
4n  spite  of  his  eloquence  unsurpassed  in  our  day,  perhaps 
in  our  century,  in  spite  of  his  abilities  and  experience,  as  one 
most  dangerous  to  that  side  to  which  he  belongs.  Like  the 
elephant  given  by  some  eastern  prince  to  the  man  he  intends 
to  ruin,  he  is  an  inmate  too  costly  for  any  party  to  afford  to 
keep  long.'* 

'One  great  weight  that  Gladstone  has  to  carry  in  the 
political  race,'  wrote  his  friend  Frederick  Rogers  (Dec.  18, 

» lAfe  of  Bishop  WOberforee,  ii.  p.  412.  «  Ibid.,  iii.  pp.  92,  101. 

«  Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  iii.  pp.  171,  188.         *  Ibid.,  iii.  pp.  201-2. 
^  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1857,  p.  667. 
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1868),  ^  is  a  character  for  want  of  judgrnientf  and  eTorr  tddi- 
tion  to  that  is  an  impediment.*  And  indeed  it  is  tne  h 
1868.  politics  that  it  often  takes  more  time  to  get  rid  of  t  •pnrioss 
character,  than  to  aoquire  the  real  one.  Aooording  to  i 
letter  from  Lord  Oranville  to  Mr.  Gladatono  (Feb.  II. 
1867) :  — 

Lowe  described  as  perfectly  unjust  and  unfounded  the  fr** 
ci$ms  which  had  been  made  of  your  leadership.  You  had  alwi" 
been  courteous  and  conciliatory  with  the  whole  House  »nd  rt: 
individual  members,  including  himself.  He  had  seen  Palmeritci 
do  and  say  more  offensive  things  every  week,  than  you  have  i'lr.v 
the  whole  session. 

Still  people  went  on  saying  that  he  had  yet  to  giin  t:f 
same  hold  over  his  party  in  parliament  that  he  bad  over  :1 
party  in  the  nation ;  he  had  studied  every  branch  of  gou: 
ment  except  the  House  of  Commons;   he  confounded  u- 
funotions  of  leader  with  those  of  dictator;  he  took  cur.^. 
with  one  or  two  individuals  instead  of  conferring  with  i 
party;  he  proclaimed  as  edicts  what  he  ought  to  have  ?/• 
mitted  as  proposals ;    he   lacked  ^  the    little  civilities  » 
hypocrisies  '  *  of  politioal  society.      Such  was  the  comni 
cant  of  the  moment.    He  had  at  least  one  friend  who  d.^ 
faithfully  with  him  :  — 

T.  D.  Acland  to  Mr.   QlacUtone. 

Jan,  24,  1868. — Now  I  am  going  to  take  a  great  hTjeity- 
you.     I  can  hardly  help  myself.     I  have  heard  a  lot  of  gno'cs :. 
lately  about  you,  and  have  several  times  asked  myself  w^ii'' 
it  would  be  tanti  to  tease  you  by  repeating  it.    Well,  wha:  • 
pressed  on  me  is,  that  at  the  present  time  when  every  ooe  is  i' 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  future,  and  when  your  wannest  snppcct»^ 
are  longing  for  cohesion,  there  is  an  impression  that  too  •■ 
absorbed  in  questions  about  Homer  and  Greek  words,  aboct  E 
ffomOf  that  you  are  not  reading  the  newspapers,  or  Minz ' 
pulse  of  followers.    One  man  personally  complained  that  wh^t  j  ■ 
sought  his  opinion,  you  spent  the  whole  interview  in  imf^-^^  - 
your  own  view  on  him,  and  hardly  heard  anything  he  might  1 
to  say.     It  is  with  a  painful  feeling  and  (were  it  not  fof }''  - 
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generous  and  truly  modest  nature  it  would  be)  with  gome  anxiety  CHAP, 
as  to  how  you  would  take  it  that  I  consented  to  be  the  funnel  of  ^  ^^  j 
all  this  grumbling.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  feeling  resolves  ^^  ^ 
itself  into  two  main  points :  1.  Whatever  your  own  tastes  may  be 
for  literature,  and  however  strengthening  and  refreshing  to  your 
own  mind  and  heart  it  may  be  to  dig  into  the  old  springs,  still 
the  people  don't  understand  it ;  they  consider  you  their  own,  as 
a  husband  claims  a  wife's  devotion ;  and  it  gives  a  bad  impres* 
sion  if  you  are  supposed  to  be  interested,  except  for  an  occasional 
slight  recreation,  about  aught  but  the  nation's  welfare  at  this 
critical  time,  and  that  it  riles  them  to  see  the  walls  placarded  with 
your  name  and  Ecce  Homo.  ...  2.  (a)  The  other  point  is  (pray 
forgive  me  if  I  go  too  far,  I  am  simply  a  funnel)  a  feeling  that 
your  entourage  is  too  confined,  and  too  much  of  second-rate 
men ;  that  the  strong  men  and  the  rising  men  are  not  gathered 
round  you  and  known  to  be  so ;  (6)  and  besides  that  there  is 
80  little  easy  contact  with  the  small  fry,  as  when  Palmerston 
sat  in  the  tea-room,  and  men  were  gratified  by  getting  private 
speech  with  their  leader.  But  this  is  a  small  matter  compared 
with  (a). 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  T.  D.  Acland. 

Eatoardejif  Jan.  30,  '68.  —  Be  assured  I  cannot  feel  otherwise  than 
grateful  to  you  for  undertaking  what  in  the  main  must  always  be  a 
thankless  office.  It  is  new  to  me  to  have  critics  such  as  those  whom 
you  represent  under  the  first  head,  and  who  complain  that  I  do  not 
attend  to  my  business,  while  the  complaint  is  illustrated  by  an 
instance  in  which,  professing  to  seek  a  man's  opinion,  I  poured  forth 
instead  the  matter  with  which  I  was  overflowing.  Nor  do  I  well 
know  how  to  deal  with  those  who  take  out  of  my  hands  the 
direction  of  my  own  conduct  on  such  a  question  as  the  question 
whether  I  ought  to  have  undertaken  a  mission  to  Sheffield  to  meet 
Roebuck  on  his  own  ground.  I  am  afraid  I  can  offer  them  little 
satisfaction.  I  have  been  for  near  thirty-six  years  at  publio 
business,  and  1  must  myself  be  the  judge  how  best  to  husband 
what  little  energy  of  brain,  and  time  for  using  it,  may  remain  to 
me.  If  I  am  told  I  should  go  to  Sheffield  instead  of  writing  on 
Ecce  HomOf  I  answer  that  it  was  my  Sunday's  work,  and  change  of 
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work  is  the  chief  refreshment  to  my  mind.  It  is  true  that  litt-rv 
ture  is  very  attractive  and  indeed  seductive  to  me,  but  I  do  i : 
1868.  knowingly  allow  it  to  cause  neglect  of  public  business.  U> 
doubtedly  it  may  be  said  that  the  vacation  should  be  given  : 
reading  up  and  preparing  materials  for  the  session.  And  of  l; 
nine  last  vacations  this  one  mdy  has  in  part  been  given  tu  r.. 
literary  work,  if  I  except  the  preparation  of  an  address  for  Ei:: 
burgh  in  1865.  But  I  am  sincerely,  though  it  may  be errone»:5! 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  quantity  of  my  public  work  .^l- 
not  be  increased  without  its  quality  being  yet  further  deteriumt*^- 
Perhaps  my  critics  have  not  been  troubled  as  I  have  with  *!-• 
plague  of  quantity,  and  are  not  as  deeply  impressed  as  1  i:- 
with  the  belief  that  grinding  down  the  mental  powers  bv  i*. 
infinity  of  detail,  is  what  now  principally  dwarfs  our  publit  c-l 
to  the  immense  detriment  of  the  country.  This  convit:;- 1  I 
cannot  yield ;  nor  can  I  say  more  than  that,  with  regard  u^  :.- 
personal  matters  which  you  name,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  F-t 
what  I  have  always  supposed  and  understood  is  that  my  bii>;:  — 
in  endeavouring  to  follow  other  and  better  men,  is  to  be  thoro  u*. 
open  to  all  members  of  parliament  who  seek  me,  while  : ' 
seeking  them  must  of  necessity  be  limited.  .  .  .  We  have  h-i  ^ 
us  so  much  business  that  I  fear  a  jumble.  Reform,  Edury: 
and  Ireland  each  in  many  branches  will  compete ;  any  of  'J:-^ 
alone  wpuld  be  enough.  The  last  is  in  my  mind  the  imperioa^  i: 
overpowering  subject.  .  .  .  The  aspect  of  this  letter  is,  I  tl  .» 
rather  combative.  It  would  have  been  much  less  so  bat  thii  I 
trust  entirely  to  your  indulgence. 

In  a  second  letter,  after  mentioning  again  some  of  tl.r^ 
complaints,  Acland  8a3r8:  'On  the  other  hand  I  knowy. - 
are  held  by  some  of  the  best  men  (that  dear,  noble  Gr  ::• 
Grey  I  am  thinking  of)  to  have  the  great  quality  of  leader>L . 
such  clear  apprehension  of  the  points  in  councils  and  r..- 
faithful  exactness  in  conveying  the  result  agreed  on,  tn:!; » 
great  power  for  one  who  has  such  a  copia  verborum^  wit:  > 
temptations.'     He  still  insists  that  a  leader  should  drop  i:' 
the  tea-room  and  have  afternoon  chats  with  his  adhere:: -• 
and  earnestly  wishes  him  to  belong  to  the  Athensnm  c* : 
'  a  great  centre  of  intellect  and  criticism,'  where  he  wouI»i  i» 
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§are  to  meet  colleagues  and  the  principal  men  in  the  public 
service. 

All  this  was  good  advice  enough,  and  most  loyally  intended,  jet/so. 
But  it  was  work  of  supererogation.  The  House  of  Commons, 
like  all  assemblies,  is  even  less  affected  by  immediate  displays 
than  by  the  standing  impression  of  power.  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  be  playful,  courteous,  reserved,  gracious,  silent,  but 
the  House  always  knew  that  he  had  a  sledge-hammer  behind 
his  back,  ready  for  work  on  every  anvil  in  that  resounding 
forge.  His  sheer  intellectual  strength,  his  experience  and 
power  in  affairs,  the  tremendous  hold  that  he  had  now 
gained  upon  the  general  public  out  of  doors,  made  the 
artful  genialities  of  the  tea-room  pure  superfluity.  Of  the 
secret  of  the  rapidity  with  which  his  star  was  rising,  and  of 
the  popular  expectations  thereby  signified,  an  admirable 
contemporary  account  was  tmced  by  an  excellent  observer,^ 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  transcribe  the  pith  of  it  in  words 
other  than  his  own :  — 

Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  is  coming  to  be  used  as  the  concrete 
expression  of  a  whole  system  of  thought,  to  mean  something  for 
itself,  and  something  widely  different  from  either  the  policy 
pursued  by  whigs,  or  the  policy  attributed  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  less 
to  lay  down  any  systematised  course  of  action  than  almost  any 
man  of  his  political  standing,  has  a  cautiousness  of  speech  which 
frequently  puzzles  his  audience  even  while  they  are  cheering  his 
oratory,  and  perceives  alternatives  with  a  clearness  which  often 
leaves  on  his  own  advice  an  impression  of  indecision.  .  .  .  Those 
who  are  applauding  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  seem,  however  they  may  put  their  aspirations, 
to  expect,  should  he  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  two  very 
important  changes.  They  think  that  he  will  realise  iwo  longings 
of  which  they  are  deeply  conscious,  even  while  they  express  their 
hopelessness  of  speedy  realisation.  They  believe,  with  certain 
misgivings,  that  he  can  offer  them  a  new  and  more  satisfactory 
system  of  foreign  policy ;  and,  with  no  misgivings,  that  he  will 
break  up  the  torpor  which  has  fallen  upon  internal  affairs. 
1  Mr.  M.  Townsend  in  the  Spectator, 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  say  his  admirers,  may  be  too  niacb  afnid  of  t^-. 
too  zealous  for  economy,  too  certain  of  the  status  of  EngLuui  aa  « 
1868,  ^^^  altogether  independent  of  her  action.  But  he  u  ^ure  ' 
abandon  those  traditional  ideas  to  which  we  have  adhered  so  Ir*i.; 
the  notion  that  we  are  a  continental  people,  bound  to  mair^u^: 
the  continental  system,  interested  in  petty  matters  of  bouLd^n 
concerned  to  dictate  to  Germany  whether  she  shall  be  uniu^.  : 
not,  to  the  Christians  of  Servia  whether  they  shall  rebel  a^'-.i.i^ 
the  Turk  or  obey  him,  to  everybody  whether  they  shall  or  -.*. 
not  develop  themselves  as  they  can.  He  is  sure  to  initials  :l: 
temporary  policy  of  abstention  which  is  needed  to  make  a  br^u . 
in  the  great  chain  of  English  traditions,  and  enable  the  nan.^. : 
act  as  its  interests  or  duties  or  dignity  may  require,  will  . 
reference  to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  acted  heretofore.  V: 
Gladstone,  for  example,  certainly  would  not  support  the  Tu:*  u 
if  Turkish  sway  were  a  moral  law,  would  not  trouble  himself  '- 
interfere  with  the  project  for  cutting  an  Eider  Canal,  vouM  l  ' 
from  very  haughtiness  of  temperament  protest  in  the  fait  : 
Europe  unless  he  intended  his  protests  to  be  followed  bv  >  -. ' 
form  of  action.  .  .  .  That  impression  may  be  true  or  it  mar  * 
false,  but  it  exists ;  it  is  justified  in  part  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  r^^"* 
speeches,  and  it  indicates  a  very  noteworthy  change  in  *":• 
disposition  of  the  public  mind :  a  weariness  of  the  line  of  a^ '  - 
called  '  a  spirited  foreign  policy.'  .  .  .  The  expectation  as  ' 
internal  affairs  is  far  more  definite  and  more  strong.  .  .  .  All . 
speeches  point  to  the  inauguration  of  a  new  activity  in  all  int-r  •. 
affairs,  to  a  steady  determination  to  improve,  if  possible,  bctl  • ' 
constitution  and  the  condition  of  the  millions  who  have  t^  " 
under  it.  Most  ministers  have  that  idea  in  their  head?,  ' 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  than  the  idea,  he  has  plan9.  as<i  **• 
courage  to  propose  and  maintain  them.  He  is  not  afraid  of  *' 
suffrage,  as  he  indicated  in  his  celebrated  speech;  he  i?  -  ' 
alarmed  at  risking  the  treasury  as  his  reductions  have  p-'  *' ' 
does  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  full  power  of  the  state  to  amel:  r  * 
social  anomalies,  as  he  showed  by  creating  state  banks.  ?*-* 
insurance  offices,  and  state  annuity  funds  for  the  verr  t«'' 
He  of  all  men  alive  could  most  easily  reduce  our  anar^l  - 
ecclesiastical  system  into  something  like  order ;  he,  perhaps  i'  " 
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among  statesmen  would  have  the  art  and  the  energy  to  try  a«  a    CHAP, 
deliberate  plan  to  effect  the  final  conciliation  of  Ireland.  .  .  }         ^  "      j 
A  letter  from  Fi-ancis  Newman  to  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  good   ^et.  60. 
illustration    of  the   almost  passionate   going  out  of  men's 
hearts  to  him  in  those  days:  — 

Until  a  practical  reason  for  addressing  you  arose  out  of  .  .  . 
I  did  not  dare  to  intrude  on  you  sentiment?  which  are  happily 
shared  by  so  many  thousands  of  warm  and  simple  hearts;  sen- 
timents of  warm  admiration,  deep  sympathy,  fervent  hope, 
longing  expectation  of  lasting  national  blessing  from  your  certain 
elevation  to  high  responsibility.  The  rude,  monstrous,  shameful 
and  shameless  attacks  which  you  have  endured,  do  but  endear 
you  to  the  nation.  In  the  moral  power  which  you  wield,  go  on  to 
elevate  and  purify  public  life,  and  we  shall  all  bless  you,  dear  sir, 
as  a  regenerator  of  England.  Keep  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
They  will  never  envy  you  and  never  forsake  you. 

Church,  afterwards  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  a  man  who 
united  in  so  wonderful  a  degree  the  best  gifts  that  come  of 
culture,  sound  and  just  sense,  and  unstained  purity  of  spirit, 
said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  moment  of  accession  to  power, 
*  There  never  was  a  man  so  genuinely  admired  for  the 
qualities  which  deserve  admiration  —  his  earnestness,  his 
deep  popular  sympathies,  his  unflinching  courage ;  and  there 
never  was  a  man  more  deeply  hated  both  for  his  good  points 
and  for  undeniable  defects  and  failings.  But  they  love  him 
much  less  in  the  House  than  they  do  out  of  doors.  A 
strong  vein  of  sentiment  is  the  spring  of  what  is  noblest 
ahout  his  impulses;  but  it  is  a  perilous  quality  too.'^  An 
accomplished  woman  with  many  public  interests  met  Mr. 
Bright  in  Scotland  sometime  after  this.  'He  would  not 
hear  a  word  said  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  said  it  was  just 
because  people  were  not  good  enough  themselves  to  under- 
stand him  that  he  met  such  abuse,  and  then  he  quoted  the 
stanza  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold :  — 
''  He  who  ascends  to  mountain -tops,  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow; 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 

Mu8t  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below." 

^  Sptetator,  October  20,  1864.  a  x(/c  of  Dean  Churchy  pp.  179,  188. 
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I  asked  if  he  did  not  think  sometimes  his  temper  carhr: 
Mr.  Gladstone  away.  He  said,  "Think  of  the  different* 
between  a  great  cart  horse,  and  the  highest  bred  mc-^: 
sensitive  horse  you  can  imagine,  and  then,  under  UsIulj 
of  a  whip,  think  of  the  difference  between  them."'  AtV- 
a  stay  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  country  house,  Jovc:- 
the  master  of  Balliol,  said  of  him,  'It  is  the  first  u:l- 
that  any  one  of  such  great  simplicity  has  been  in  so  exik. 
a  station.'  ^ 

In  one  of  his  Lancashire  speeches,  Mr.  Gladstone  descnW: 
in  interesting  language  how  he  stood :  — 

I  have  never  swerved  from  what  I  conceive  to  be  tho«  tr. 
conservative  objects  and  desires  with  which  I  entered  life.  I  iz. 
if  possible,  more  attached  to  the  institutions  of  my  coontxr  tLi: 
I  was  when,  as  a  boy,  I  wandered  among  the  sandhills  of  Seaf-  ri 
or  frequented  the  streets  of  Liverpool.  But  experience  i-- 
brought  with  it  its  lessons.  I  have  learnt  that  there  is  a  wisd  - 
in  a  policy  of  trust,  and  folly  in  a  policy  of  mistrust  I  hare  i  • 
refused  to  acknowledge  and  accept  the  signs  of  the  times.  1  ^'' 
observed  the  effect  that  has  been  produced  upon  the  ccmntrr  :j 
what  is  generally  known  as  liberal  legislation.  And  if  we  i."- 
told,  as  we  are  now  truly  told,  that  all  the  feelings  of  the  couit 
are  in  the  best  and  broadest  sense  conservative — that  is  to  n*; 
that  the  people  value  the  country  and  the  laws  and  institur..'* 
of  the  country  —  honesty  compels  me  to  admit  that  this  hi:; 
result  has  been  brought  about  by  liberal  legislation.  Thenrf  ^ 
I  may  presume  to  say  that  since  the  year  1841,  when  Sir  K^''" 
Peel  thought  fit  to  place  me  in  a  position  that  brought  me  r/ 
direct,  immediate,  and  responsible  contact  with  the  oomiDtfn  . 
interests  of  the  country,  from  that  time  onward  I  have  u^  * 
swerved  nor  wavered,  but  have  striven  to  the  best  of  my  ah!  • 
to  advance  in  the  work  of  improving  the  laws,  and  to  Ul« 
earnestly  and  feai'lessly  for  the  advantage  of  the  people.' 

Five-and-twenty  years  later,  when  his  course  was  alni:< 
run,  and  the  achievements  of  the  long  laborious  day  w^trr 
over,  he  said:  — 

I  have  been  a  learner  all  my  life,  and  I  am  a  learner  still :  b:: 
1  Life  ofJoweUy  i.  406.  «  Liverpool,  July  18,  I8tt. 
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1  do  wish  to  learn  upon  just  principles.  I  have  some  ideas  that 
may  not  be  thought  to  furnish  good  materials  for  a  liberal 
politician.  I  do  not  like  changes  for  their  own  sake,  I  only  ^^[  ^g 
like  a  change  when  it  is  needful  to  alter  something  bad  into 
something  good,  or  something  which  is  good  into  something 
better.  I  have  a  great  reverence  for  antiquity.  I  rejoice  in  the 
great  deeds  of  our  fathers  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  this  does  not  go  very  far  towards  making 
a  man  a  liberal.  I  find,  however,  that  the  tories  when  it  suits 
their  purpose  have  much  less  reverence  for  antiquity  than  I  have. 
They  make  changes  with  great  rapidity,  provided  they  are  suit- 
able to  the  promotion  of  tory  interests.  But  the  basis  of  my 
liberalism  is  this.  It  is  the  lesson  which  I  have  been  learning  ever 
since  I  was  young.  I  am  a  lover  of  liberty ;  and  that  liberty  which 
I  value  for  myself,  I  value  for  every  human  being  in  proportion 
to  his  means  and  opportunities.  That  is  a  basis  on  which  I  find  it 
perfectly  practicable  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  dislike  to 
unreasoned  change  and  a  profound  reverence  for  everything 
ancient,  provided  that  reverence  is  deserved.  There  are  those 
who  have  been  so  happy  that  they  have  been  born  with  a  creed 
that  they  can  usefully  maintain  to  the  last.  For  my  own  part,  as 
I  have  been  a  learner  all  ray  life,  a  learner  I  must  continue  to  be.^ 

1  Norwich,  May  16,  1890. 
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Thbeb  is  no  saying  shocks  me  so  much  as  that  which  I  hear  Ttrr 
often ;  that  a  man  -does  not  know  how  to  pass  his  time.  *Twou.i 
have  been  but  ill  spoken  by  Methusalem,  in  the  nine  hundred  sixrj- 
ninth  year  of  his  life ;  so  far  it  is  from  us,  who  have  not  tiu^e 
enough  to  attain  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  any  part  of  taj 
science,  to  have  cause  to  complain  that  we  are  forced  to  be  idle 
for  want  of  work.  —  Gowlbt. 

As  I  said  in  our  opening  pages,  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  i'- 
mostly  concerned  with  points  of  business.    They  were  i 
1869-08.   with  him  a  medium  for  conveying  the  slighter  incidr  > 
fugitive  moods,  fleeting  thoughts,  of  life.     Perhaps  of  tL- 
fugitive  moods  he  may  have  had  too  few.      To  me,  >^. 
Crassus  in  Ciciero,  the  man  hardly  seems  to  be  free,  ^ 
does  not  sometimes  do  nothing.*     In  tjible-talk  he  ecu!:  ' 
as  disengaged,  as  marked  in  ease  and  charm,  as  any  one : 
was  as  willing  as  any  one  to  accept  topics  as  they  came,  w! 
is  the  first  of  all  conditions  for  good  conversation.    W.- 
alone  in  his  temple-  of  peace  it  was  not  his  practice  to  :  - 
up  his  pen  in  the  same  sauntering  and  devious  hum 
With  him  the  pen  was  no  instrument  of  diversion.    Hi>  . 
respondence  has  an  object,  and  a  letter  with  an  object  i<  : 
of  a  piece  with  the  effusions  of  Madame  de  Sevignf,  (^^y^^' 
Scott,  FitzGerald,  and  other  men  and  women  whose  letter 
genial  satire  and  casual  play  and  hints  of  depth  below  : 
surface,  people  will  read  as  long  as  they  read  anything. 
We  have  to  remember  a  very  intelligible  fact  ment. 

1  *  Quid  igitur  ?  quando  ages  nego-  ages  f  Turn  illad  addidl.  n.  - 
tium  publicum  ?  quando  araicorum  ?  liber  esse  non  videtur  qui  "  * 
quando  tuum  ?  quando  denique  nihil    quando  nihil  agit.^ — Cjr..  Orii     *- 
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by  him  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  had  asked  him  to  under-   CHAP, 
take  some  public  address  (April  25,  1860)  :  —  k^^ 

You  have  given  me  credit  for  your  own  activity  and  power  of  JE/t.  60-^9. 
work :  an  estimate  far  beyond  the  truth.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
work  very  hard  while  they  are  at  it,  and  are  then  left  in  much  ex- 
haustion. I  have  been  for  four  months  overdone^  and  though  my 
general  health,  thank  God,  is  good,  yet  my  brain  warns  me  so 
distinctly  that  it  must  not  be  too  much  pressed,  as  to  leave  me  in 
prudence  no  course  to  take  except  that  which  I  have  reluctantly 
indicated. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  call  good  letter-writing  one  of 
^  the  little  handicraft  of  an  idle  man ' ;  but  then  two  of  the 
most  perfect  masters  of  the  art  were  Cicero  and  Voltaire, 
two  of  the  most  occupied  personages  that  ever  lived.  Of 
coursOt  sentences  emerge  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  that  are 
the  fruits  of  his  experience,  well  worthy  of  a  note,  as  when 
he  says  to  Dr.  Pusey:  'I  doubt  from  your  letter  whether 
you  are  aware  of  the  virulence  and  intensity  with  which 
the  poison  of  suspicion  acts  in  public  life.  All  that  you  say 
in  your  letter  of  yesterday  I  can  readily  believe,  but  I  assure 
you  it  does  not  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the  grounds  on 
which  my  last  letter  was  written.' 

He  thanks  Bulwer  Lytton  for  a  volume  of  his  republished 
poems,  but  chides  him  for  not  indicating  dates :  — 

This  I  grant  is  not  always  easy  for  a  conscientious  man,  for 
example  when  he  has  almost  re-written.  But  I  need  not  remind 
you  how  much  the  public,  if  I  may  judge  from  one  of  its  number, 
would  desire  it  when  it  can  be  done.  For  in  the  case  of  those 
whom  it  has  learned  to  honour  and  admire,  there  is  a  biography 
of  the  mind  that  is  thus  signified,  and  that  is  matter  of  deep 
interest. 

On  external  incidents,  he  never  fails  in  a  graceful,  apt, 
or  feeling  word.  When  the  author  of  The  Christian  Tear 
dies  (1866),  he  says:  *Mr.  Liddon  sent  me  very  early 
information  of  Mr.  Keble's  death.  The  church  of  England 
has  lost  in  him  a  poet,  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a  saint. 
I  must  add  that  he  always  appeared  to  me,  since  I  had  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  a  person  of  most  liberal 
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mind.     I  hope  early  steps  will  be  taken  to  do  honoiir  to  his 
pure  and  noble  memory.' 
lS5^-68.       "^^  ^^^  widow  of  a  valued  official  in  his  financial  depw 
ment  he  writes  in  commemoi-ative  sentences  that  testify  u^ 
his  warm  appreciation  of  zeal  in  public  duty :  — 

The  civil  service  of  the  crown  has  beyond  all  question  1«k-  :: 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  one  of  the  highest  ornaments  it  ever  poe*s<^>^- 
His  devotion  to  his  duties,  his  identification  at  every  point  of  - 
own  feelings  with  the  public  interests,  will,  I  trust,  not  die  »  ' . 
him,  but  will  stimulate  others,  and  especially  the  inherit'^rs  : 
his  name,  to  follow  his  bright  example.  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  irr^  . 
thought  of  anything  but  thankfulness  on  his  account,  that  1  '^  • 
template  the  close  of  his  labours ;  but  it  will  be  long  indeed  bef>  r- 
we  cease  to  miss  his  great  experience,  his  varied  powers,  hi?  :i  > 
fatigable  energy,  and  that  high-minded  loyal  tone  which  be  carr". 
into  all  the  parts  of  business. 

In  another  letter,  by  the  way,  he  says  (1866) :  *I  am  :v 
from  thinking  very  highly  of  our  rank  as  a  nation  of  ¥> 
ministrators,  but  perhaps  if  we  could  be  judged  by  the  }*< 
office  alone,  we  might  claim  the  very  first  place  in  d.- 
respect.'  In  time  even  this  '  most  wonderful  establishmKt 
was  to  give  him  trouble  enough. 

Among  the  letters  in  which  iMr.  Gladstone  exhibit^  *.h 
easier  and  less  strenuous  side,  and  that  have  the  indef.M' 
attraction  of  intimacy,  pleasantness,  and  the  light  hand,  i** 
those  written  in  the  ten  years  between  1858  and  1868  to  *'- 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.     She  was  the  close  and  lifelong  fri  '  i 
of  the  Queen.     She   is,  said  the  Queen  to  Stockmar.  '* 
anxious  to  do  good,  so  liberal-minded,  so  superior  to  pr-;  :- 
dice,   and  so   eager   to  learn,  and  to  improve  herself  » 
others.'  ^     The  centre  of  a  brilliant  and  powerful  social  cir.  -. 
she  was  an  ardent  sympathiser  with  Italy,  with  Poland,  v  * 
the  Abolitionists  and  the  North,  and  with  humane  caa^se?   * 
home.     She  was  accomplished,  a  lover  of  books  meritori^'O.*  r- 
aim  though  too  often  slight  in  work  — in  short,  with  emoti  :* 
and  sentiments  sometimes  a  little  in  advance  of  definite  id-i^ 
yet  a  high  representative  of  the  virtue,  purity,  aimpUcitr,  i-' ' 
^  1  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  ii.  p.  846  «. 
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sympathetic  spirit  of  the  Tennysonian  epoch.  Tennyson  him-  CHAP. 
self  was  one  of  her  idols,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  another,  y 
Bishop  Wilberforce  too  was  often  of  the  company,  and  the  ^x.  50-59. 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  house. 
Her  admiration  for  Gladstone,  says  the  son  of  the  duchess, 
^  was  boundless,  and  the  last  years  of  her  life  were  certainly 
made  happier  by  this  friendship.  His  visits  to  her  were 
always  an  intense  pleasure,  and  even  when  suffering  too 
much  to  receive  others,  she  would  always  make  an  effort  to 
appear  suflBciently  well  to  receive  him.  I  find  in  a  letter 
from  her  written  to  me  in  1868,  after  meeting  Mr.  Gladstone 
wh^n  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  Lady  Taunton,  at  Quantock,  in 
Somersetshire,  the  following :  "  The  Gladstones  were  there ; 
he  was  quite  delightful,  pouring  out  such  floods  of  agreeable 
knowledge  all  day  long,  and  singing  admirably  in  the 
evening.  Nobody  makes  me  feel  more  the  happiness  of 
knowledge  and  the  wish  for  it;  one  must  not  forget  that 
he  has  the  happiness  of  the  peace  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding." '  ^  The  Gladstones  were  constant  visitors  at 
the  duchess's  various  princely  homes — Stafford  House  in 
the  Greep  Park,  Trentham,  Cliveden,  and  Chiswick  on  the 
Thames,  Dun  robin  on  the  Dornoch  Firth. 

A  little  sheaf  of  pieces  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  to  her 
may  serve  to  show  him  as  he  was,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours 
in  the  Palmerston  government  —  how  little  his  native  kindli- 
ness of  heart  and  power  of  sympathy  had  been  chilled  or 
parched  either  by  hard  and  ceaseless  toil,  or  by  the  trying 
atmosphere  of  public  strife. 

1859 
Aug,  30.  —  I  am  much  concerned  to  lose  at  the  last  moment  the 
pleasure  of  coming  to  see  you  at  Trentham  —  but  my  wife,  who  was 
not  quite  well  when  I  came  away  but  hoped  a  day's  rest  would 
make  her  so,  writes  through  Agnes  to  say  she  hopes  I  shall  get 
back  to-day.  The  gi*atification  promised  me  must,  therefore,  I  fear, 
stand  over.  I  will  write  from  Hawarden,  and  I  now  send  this  by 
a  messenger  lest  (as  you  might  be  sure  I  should  not  fail  through 
carelessness)  you  should  think  anything  very  bad  had  happened. 
1  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  BeminiacenoM,  pp.  114-6. 
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Among  other  things,  I  wanted  help  from  jou  through  speedialii'  * 
Tennyson.  I  find  Maud  takes  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  uin*.- 
1869^8.  stand,  and  is  hardly  worth  understanding.  It  has  many  ji«  j...- 
beauties,  but  against  them  one  sets  the  strange  and  nearlj  fr»: 
passages  about  war;  which  one  can  hardly  tell  whether  be  n. -.  • 
to  be  taken  for  sense  or  ravings.  Frank  Doyle,  who  is  e«»rL\. 
a  poet  though  an  unwrought  one,  declares  Otdnevert  the  r:.- 
poem  of  modern  times. 

1860 

Hawarden.,  Oct.  3.  — We  are  exceedingly  happy  at  Fenmaenru^: 
between  Italy,  health,  hill,  and  sea  all  taken  together.    I  du  -- 
know  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  coast  and  inwr  • 
but  I  am  sure  you  would  think  it  w^ell  worth  knowing  Uti  : 
the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  Snowdon  group,  and  for  the  «r: 
diffused  and  almost  endless  beauty  of  detaiL    It  is  a  kii^l  . 
landscape  jewellery. 

The  Herberts  send  us  an  excellent  account  of  Lord  Abero- . 
I  haye  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Lacaita,  fresh  from  V^  - 
who  again  was  fresh  from  Italy,  and  sanguine  about  the  Em;- :  * 
But  what  a  calamity  for  a  man  to  think,  or  find  himself  forrv .  * 
be  double  faced  even  when  he  is  not  double  minded;  and  :L.- 
the  best  supposition.    But  Warsaw  is  surely  the  point  at  ^  - 
for  the  present  we  must  look  with  suspicion  and  aversion.    To-1. . 
papers  give  good  hope  that  Garibaldi  has  been  misrepreseateu  •> 
does  not  mean  to  play  into  Mazzini's  hands. 

Thanks  for  your  condolences  about  the  TimeM.    I  have  L«« 
both  ways,  though  more,  perhaps,  of  the  one  than  the  v'^r 
Some  of  the  penny  press,  which  has  now  acquired  an  en^r    • 
expansion,  go  great  lengths  in  my  favour,  and  I  read  some  eu^.:  • 
quite  as  wide  of  fact  as  the  interpretations. 

Oct.  19.  —  I  think  Mr.  or  Sir  something  Burke  (how  unirrat'  f 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  discover  the  honours  of  my  nj**--' 
descent  in  some  book  that  he  has  published  on  roval  iV  -  ■  - 
But  the  truth  is  that  time  plays  strange  tricks  backwards  x- " 
as  forwards,  and  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  pick  the  results.    ^ 
arithmetic  of  those  questions  is  very  curious:   at  the  d:^*    ' 
of  a  moderate  number  of  centuries  everybody  has  s<ime  h  -'-     • 
thousand  ancestors,  subject,  however,  to  deduetion. 
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Nov.  1.  —  ...  There  is  one  proposition  which  the  experience    CHAP, 
of  life  burns  into  my  soul  j  it  is  this,  that  man  should  beware  ^  "      j 
of  letting  his  religion  spoil  his  morality.    In  a  thousand  ways,  ^Et.  50-59. 
some  great  some  small,  but  all  subtle,  we  are  daily  tempted  to 
that  great  sin.    To  speak  of  such  a  thing  seems  dishonouring 
to  God;   but  it  is  not  religion  as  it  comes  from  Him,  it  is 
religion  with  the  strange  and  evil  mixtures  which  it  gathers 
from  abiding  in  us.    This  frightful  evil  seems  to  rage  in  the 
Roman  chiu'ch  more  than  anywhere  else,  probably  from  its  highly 
wrought  political  spirit,  the  virtues  and  tlie  vices  of  a  close 
organisation  being  much  associated  with  one  another.   That  same 
influence  which  keeps  the  mother  from  her  child  teaches  Montar 
lembert  to  glorify  the  corruption,  cruelty,  and  baseness  which  in 
the  government  of  the  papal  states  put  the  gospel  itself  to  shame. 

1861 

11  Carlton  H.  Terrace,  March  6.  —  I  dare  scarcely  reply  to  your 
letter,  for  although  the  scene  at  Trentham  [the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland]  is  much  upon  my  mind,  it  is,  amidst  this  crowd 
and  pressure  of  business,  an  image  reflected  in  ruffled  waters, 
while  it  is  also  eminently  one  that  ought  to  be  kept  true.  A 
sacred  sorrow  seems  to  be  profaned  by  bringing  it  within  the 
touch  of  worldly  cares.  Still  I  am  able,  I  hope  not  unnaturally, 
to  speak  of  the  pleasure  which  your  letter  has  given  me,  for  I 
could  not  wish  it  other  than  it  is. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  after  a  stroke  like  this, 
it  is  our  duty  to  try  and  make  it  seem  less  than  it  is.  It  is  great 
for  all,  for  you  it  is  immense,  for  there  has  now  been  first  loosened 
and  then  removed,  the  central  stay  of  such  a  continuation  of 
domestic  love  as  I  should  not  greatly  exaggerate  in  calling  without 
rival  or  example ;  and  if  its  stay  centred  in  him,  so  did  its  fire  in 
you.  I  only  wish  and  heartily  pray  that  your  sorrow  may  be  a 
tender  and  gentle  one,  even  as  it  is  great  and  strong.  I  call  it 
great  and  strong  more  than  sharp,  for  then  only  the  fierceness  of 
Death  is  felt  when  it  leaves  painful  and  rankling  thoughts  of  the 
departed,  or  when  it  breaks  the  kindly  process  of  nature  and 
reverses  the  order  in  which  she  would  have  us  quit  the  place  of 
OUT  pilgrimage,  by  ravishing  away  those  whose  life  is  but  just 
opened  or  is  yet  unfulfilled.     But  you  are  now  yearning  over  a 
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Death  which  has  come  softly  to  your  door  and  gone  softly  fn-. 
it ;  a  death  in  ripeness  of  years,  ripeness  of  love  and  honooi  i- . 
1869^8    P®^c®>  ripeness  above  all  in  character.  ...     A  part  of  your  !-:•'• 
brings  to  my  mind  a  letter  of  St.  Bernard  on  the  death  of :  ^ 
brother  (remember  he  was  a  monk  and  so  what  a  brother  d  :: ' 
be  to  him)  which  when  I  read  it  years  ago  seemed  to  ii.e  * 
most  touching  and  beautiful  expression  of  a  natural  grief  tL 
I  had  ever  known  —  I  will  try  to  find  it,  and  if  1  find  it  an^^ 
my  recollection  you   shall   hear  of  it  again.^    I  always  :L  • 
Thomas  k  Kempis  a  golden  book  for  all  times,  but  most  fur  ti 
like  these ;    for  though  it  does  not  treat  professedly  of  scr  • 
it  is  such  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  .  . . 

1862 

April  4.  —  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  to  your  thoughts  fur  *  - 
quality  they  so  eminently  possess ;  the  Latins  have  a  word  f  r ' 
but  we  have  none,  and  I  can  only  render  it  by  a  rude  cunvt.-s. 
into  '  sequacious,'  or  thoughts  given  to  following. 

My  labours  of  yesterday  [budget  speech]  had  no  title  to  s*.  ^  ■ 
a  reception  as  they  actually  met  with.     Quiet  my  oflSce  ic  \  -^ 
times  cannot  be,  but  this  year  it  promises  me  the  boon  of  *: 
parative  peace,  at  least  in  the  outer  sphere.     The  world  b*:..^- 
that  this  is  what  I  cannot  endure ;  I  shall  be  glad  of  an  c{ 
tunity  of  putting  its  opinion  to  the  test. 

All  words  from  you  about  the  Queen  are  full  of  weigl'  i: 
value  even  when  they  are  not  so  decidedly  words  of  oonst'lr 
In  her,  I  am  even  glad  to  hear  of  the  little  bit  of  syniUi.  .- 
That  principle  like  others  has  its  place,  and  its  appUcatM* 
believe  are  right  when  they  flow  from  and  conform  to  wi*: 
within.     I  cannot  but  hope  she  will  have  much  ^ef^esh^)^r.: 
Scotland.     Such  contact  with  Nature's  own  very  undisgi'»i>-  - 
noble  self,  in  such  forms  of  mountain,  wood,  breeie,  and  ^•' ' 
These  are  continual  preachers,  and  so  mild  that  they  c.%a  .  r  - 
no  weariness.     They  come  straight  from  their  Maker's  hi'A-  * 
how  faithfully  they  speak  of  Him  in  their  strength,  their  oj;'' 
and  their  calm. 

As  for  myself  I  am  a  discharged  vessel  to-day.    A  ^^' 
figures  has  a  suffocating  effect  upon  the  brain  until  ther  an?  • 
1  See  Morison's  Life  of  St.  Bernard  (Ed«  1888),  a  cb.  t. 
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[rilled  and  have  taken  their  places.    Then  they  are  as  digestible    CHAP, 
s  other  food  of  that  region ;  still  it  is  better  when  they  are  off,      ^^^' 
nd  it  is  always  a  step  towards  liberty.  ^^  60-69 

I  must  at  some  time  try  to  explain  a  little  more  my  reference  to 
Thomas  k  Kempis.  I  have  given  that  book  to  men  of  uncultivated 
ninds,  who  were  also  presbyterians,  but  all  relish  it.  I  do  not 
)elieve  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  read  that  book  earnestly  from 
ts  beginning,  and  think  of  popish,  or  non-popish,  or  of  anything 
)ut  the  man  whom  it  presents  and  brings  to  us. 

May  8.  —  Unfortunately  I  can  give  you  no  light  on  the  question 
>f  time.  I,  a  bear  chained  to  a  stake,  cannot  tell  when  the 
)rincipal  run  will  be  made  at  me,  and  as  I  can  only  scratch  once  I 
nust  wait  if  possible  till  then.  The  only  person  who  could  give 
rou  des  renseignements  auffisants  is  Disraeli.  Tennyson's  note  is 
iharming.  I  return  it,  and  with  it  a  touching  note  from  Princess 
\lice,  which  reached  me  this  evening.    Pray  let  me  have  it  again. 

1863 

Jan.  23.  —  I  am  so  sorry  to  be  unable  to  come  to  you,  owing  to 
in  engagement  to-night  at  the  admiralty.  I  am  ashamed  of  being 
atterly  destitute  of  news  —  full  of  figures  and  all  manner  of  dul- 
Qiesses.  ...  I  went,  however,  to  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime  last 
aight,  and  laughed  beyond  measure ;  also  enjoyed  looking  from  a 
third  row,  unseen  myself,  at  your  brother  and  the  Blantyre  party. 

Boioden  Park,  Chippenham,  Feb,  7. — I  feel  as  if  your  generous  and 
overflowing  sympathies  made  it  truly  unkind  to  draw  you  further 
into  the  sorrows  of  this  darkened  house.  My  brother  [John] 
closed  his  long  and  arduous  battle  in  peace  this  morning  at  six 
o'clock ;  and  if  the  knowledge  that  he  had  the  love  of  all  who 
knew  him,  together  with  the  assurance  that  he  is  at  rest  in  God, 
could  satisfy  the  heart,  we  ought  not  to  murmur.  But  the  visita- 
tion is  no  common  one.  Eight  children,  seven  of  them  daughters, 
of  whom  only  one  is  married  and  most  are  young,  with  one  little 
boy  of  seven,  lost  their  mother  last  February,  and  now  see  their 
father  taken.  He  dies  on  his  marriage  day,  we  are  to  bury  him 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  wife's  death.  Altogether  it  is 
piteous  beyond  belief.  It  was  affectionate  anxiety  in  her  illness 
that  undermined  his  health  ;  it  was  reluctance  to  make  his  children 
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uneasy  that  made  him  anffer  in  silence,  and  travel  to  Balk  Ut 
adyice  and  an  operation  when  he  should  have  been  in  his  bed.  L 
1859-68.  this  double  sense  he  has  offered  up  his  life.  The  grief  is  Ten 
sharp,  and  as  yet  I  am  hardly  reconciled  to  it  .  .  .  But  eun. . 
and  too  much.  Only  I  must  answer  your  question.  He  vu 
the  brother  next  abore  me ;  we  were  not  brothers  only  but  ^tr 
intimate  friends  until  we  married,  and  since  then  we  have  l^ 
been  separated  in  the  relative  sense  in  which  our  marria^  u 
my  public  life  in  particular,  implied.  He  was  a  man  of  higli  ^' . ' 
and  uncommon  goodness,  and  for  him  I  have  not  a  thought  i .' 
is  not  perfect  confidence  and  peace. 

March  1.  — Even  you  could  not,  I  am  persuaded,  do  others  ^ 
than  think  me  rather  a  savage  on  Wednesday  evening,  for  •': 
opinion  I  gave  about  helping  a  bazaar  for  the  sisters  of  charitj  ' 
the  Roman  community  at  some  place  in  England.    Let  vf-  a; 
what  I  meant  by  it  and  what  I  did  not  mean.     I  did  not  il*3i  * 
act  as  one  under  the  influence  of  violent  anti-Boman  f«l.:.; 
rejoice  to  think  in  community  of  faith  among  bodies  eiten- 
separated,  so  far  as  it  extends,  and  it  extends  very  far:  met: 
all  with  ancient  churches  of  the  greatest  extent  and  the  firt-r 
organisation.     But  the  proselytising  agency  of  the  Romin  chcr* 
in  this  country  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  worst  of  the  relir.  -• 
influences  of  the  age.   I  do  not  mean  as  to  its  motives,  for  ilw  • 
do  not  presume  to  touch,  nor  feel  in  any  way  called  oKt  • 
question.     But  I  speak  of  its  effects,  and  they  are  most  deplun 
The  social  misery  that  has  been  caused,  not  for  truth,  bat  for!— 
of  truth,  is  grievous  enough,  but  it  is  not  all,  for  to  those  vhi  i* 
called  converts,  and  to  those  who  have  made  them,  we  owe  i  ^' 
large  proportion  of  the  mischiefs  and  scandals  within  onr  •' 
communion,  that  have  destroyed  the  faith  of  many,  and  that  »."* 
fear  undermining  the  very  principle  of  faith  in  thousands  siui  *^- 
of  thousands  who  as  yet  suspect  neither  the  process  nor  the  ci-" 
With  this  pernicious  agency  I  for  my  own  p&rt  wish  to  r-' 
nothing  whatever  to  do ;  although  I  am  one  who  thinks  lipb-  .^ 
comparison  with  most  men,  of  the  absolute  differences  in  oar  \*  ' 
from  the  formal  documents  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  «^bo  *"- 
for  that  church,  on  her  own  ground,  as  for  our  own,  all  health  *i'* 
she  oan  desire,  all  reformation  that  can  be  good  for  her.   I^- 
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object,  however,  of  what  I  have  said  is  not  to  make  an  argument,  CHAP, 
but  only  to  show  that  if  I  spoke  strongly,  I  was  not  also  speaking  ^^  '  j 
lightly  on  such  a  subject.  jEt.  60-59. 

April  20.  —  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  see  you  before  Wednesday  — 
when  you  are  to  do  us  so  great  a  kindness — but  I  must  write  a  line 
to  tell  you  how  exceedingly  delighted  we  both  aj.*e  with  all  we 
have  seen  at  Windsor.  The  charm  of  the  princess,  so  visible  at  a 
distance,  increases  with  the  increase  of  nearness ;  the  Queen's  tone 
is  delightful.  All  seems  good,  delighted,  and  happy  in  the  family. 
As  regards  the  Queen's  physical  strength,  it  must  be  satisfactory. 
What  is  more  fatiguing  than  interviews  ?  Last  night,  however,  I 
saw  her  at  half-past  seven,  after  a  long  course  of  them  during  the 
day.    She  was  quite  fresh. 

May  10.  —  I  can  answer  you  with  a  very  good  conscience.  The 
affair  of  Friday  night  [his  speech  on  Italy]  was  on  my  part  entirely 
drawn  forth  by  the  speech  of  Disraeli  and  the  wish  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  It  is  D.'s  practice,  in  contravention  of  the  usage  of  the 
House,  which  allows  the  minister  to  wind  up,  to  lie  by  until  Lord 
Palmerston  has  spoken,  and  then  fire  in  upon  him.  So  on  this 
occasion  I  was  a  willing  instrument ;  but  my  wife,  who  was  within 
ten  minutes'  drive,  knew  nothing. 

We  dined  at  Marlborough  House  last  night.  The  charm  cer- 
tainly does  not  wear  off  with  renewed  opportunity.  Clarendon, 
who  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  fully  felt  it.  Do  you  know,  I 
believe  they  are  actually  disposed  to  dine  with  us  some  day.  Do 
you  think  you  can  then  be  tempted  ?  We  asked  the  Bishop  of 
Brechin  to  meet  you  on  Thursday.  Another  bishop  has  volun- 
teered :  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  who  is  just  going  off  to  America. 
You  will  not  be  frightened.  Both  are  rather  notable  men.  The 
other  guests  engaged  are  Cobden,  Thackeray,  and  Mr.  Evarts,  the 
new  U.S.  coadjutor  to  Adams. 

July  10.  — I  knew  too  well  the  meaning  of  your  non-appearance, 
and  because  I  knew  it,  was  sorry  for  your  indisposition  as  well  as 
for  your  absence.  We  had  the  De  Greys,  Granville,  Sir  C.  East- 
lake,  Fechter^  and  others,  with  the  Comte  de  Paris,  who  is  as 
simple  as  ever,  but  greatly  developed  and  come  on.  He  talked 
much  of  America.  I  hope  we  may  come  to-morrow,  not  later  than 
^  A  French  actor  who  pleased  the  town  In  those  days. 
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by  the  5,5  train,  to  which  I  feel  a  kind  of  grateful  atUchmeot  fee 
the  advantage  and  pleasure  it  has  so  often  procured  me.   Wc  v 
1859-68.  0^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^P*^  ^^  y^^  ^®*^  week.    All  our  people »reefaaia«. 
with  Mr.  Fechter.  —  Yours  affectionately. 

July  29.  —  I  am  greatly  concerned  to  hear  of  your  soffen:.; 
Tou  are  not  easily  arrested  in  your  movements,  and  1  fetr  t> 
time  has  been  sharp.  But  (while  above  all  I  trust  yoa  will  i 
stir  without  free  and  full  permission)  I  do  not  abandon  the  l<-.' 
of  seeing  you  ...  I  have  been  seeing  Lady  Theresa  Lewk  . 
was  heartrending  woe ;  such  as  makes  one  ashamed  of  havi&g  ? 
little  to  offer.  She  dwells  much  upon  employing  herself.  .  . .  i 
greatly  mistrust  compulsion  in  the  management  of  childrai.  i:-- 
under  the  circumstances  you  describe,  I  should  lean  as  you  . 
.  .  .  Many  thanks  for  the  carnations  you  sent  by  my  wife;  u.-. 
still  live  and  breathe  perfume.  .  .  .  You  spoke  of  our  differtiT 
about  slavery.  I  hope  it  is  not  very  wide.  I  stop  short  of  '. 
as  a  means  of  correction.  I  have  not  heard  you  say  that  tuu  . 
otherwise. 

11  Carlton  House  Terrace  (no  date).  —  I  am  glad  my  wife  saw  j 
yesterday,  for  I  hope  a  little  that  she  may  have  been  bold  en  •-: 
to  lecture  you  about  not  taking  enough  care  of  yourself.    1:  *• 
sounds  rather  intrusive,  pray  put  it  down  to  my  intense  oonfid*' 
in  her  as  a  doctor.     She  has  a  kind  of  divining  power  spriir^ 
partly  from  a  habitual  gift  and  partly  from  experience,  and  s- 
hardly  ever  goes  wrong.     She  is  not  easy  about  your  goi-:  * 
Vichy  alone.     The  House  of  Commons,  rude  and  unmannerir 
its  arrangements  at  all  times,  is  singularly  so  in  its  last  kicbi' 
plunges  towards  the  death  of  the  session ;  but  after  to-motTa»  »■ 
are  free  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  Wednesday aocor:  : 
to  the  hope  you  give.  .  .  .     Soon  after  this  reaches  you  I  hope  * 
be  at  Hawarden.     On  Wednesday  I  am  to  have  luncheon  at  Ar.^ 
Lodge  to  meet  Tennyson.     Since  I  gave  him  my  translation  of ' 
first  book  of  the  Ilmd,  I  have  often  remembered  those  woixi? 

Kingsley's  to  his  friend  Mr. ,  *  My  dear  friend,  your  verses  *.- 

not  good  but  bad.'    The  Due  d'Aumale  breakfasted  with  ::$  ' 
Thursday  and  I  had  some  conversation  about  America.    He  l< 
think,  pleased  with  the  good  opinions  which  the  young  princes -*^ 
won  so  largely,  and  seems  to  have  come  very  lelnetantly  to  ^ 
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conclusion  that  the  war  is  hopeless.  Our  children  are  gone  and  CHAP, 
the  y&cant  footfall  echoes  on  the  stair.  My  wife  is  waiting  here  y  '  j 
only  to  see  Lady  Herbert.  .^Et.  50-69 

Hawarden,  Aug.  21.  —  We  have  had  Dr.  Stanley  here  with  his 
sister.  He  was  charming,  she  only  stayed  a  moment.  He  gave 
a  good  account  of  the  Queen.  They  go  to  Italy  for  September 
and  October.  When  any  one  goes  there  I  always  feel  a  mental 
process  of  accompanying  them.  We  have  got  Mr.  Woolner  here 
too.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  wish  to  make  a  bust  of  me,  and 
my  wife  accepted  his  offer,  at  least  by  her  authority  caused  me 
to  accept  it.  He  has  worked  very  quickly  and  I  think  with  much 
success,  but  he  bestows  immense  labour  before  closing.  He  is  a 
poet  too,  it  seems,  and  generally  a  very  good  companion.  .  .  .  My 
journeytoBalmoralwillnotbe  for  some  five  weeks.  lamdreadfully 
indolent  as  to  any  exertion  beyond  reading,  but  I  look  forward  to 
it  with  interest.  .  .  .  Indeed  your  scruples  about  writing  were 
misplaced.  There  is  no  holiday  of  mine  to  leave  unbroken  so  far 
as  post  is  concerned,  and  well  would  it  be  with  me,  even  in  the 
time  of  an  exhaustion  which  requires  to  be  felt  before  it  can  pass 
away,  if  the  words  of  my  other  letters  were,  I  will  not  say  like, 
but  more  like,  yours.  However,  the  murmur  which  I  thus  let 
escape  me  is  ungrateful.  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  remission 
that  I  get,  but  treasury  business  is  the  most  odious  that  I  know, 
and  hence  it  is  that  one  wishes  that  the  wheel  would  for  a  little 
time  cease  its  drive  altogether,  instead  of  merely  lowering  it. 

Penindenmawr,  Sept  20. — It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  see  our  little 
fellows  on  their  way  through  town.  I  hope  they  were  not 
troublesome.  Harry  is  rather  oppressed,  I  think,  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  captainship  — he  is  the  head  of  seven  boys ! 

We  went  yesterday  to  visit  the  Stanleys,  and  saw  the  South 
Stack  Lighthouse  with  its  grand  and  savage  rocks.  They  are 
very  remarkable,  one  part  for  masses  of  sheer  precipices  descend- 
ing in  columns  to  the  sea,  the  other  for  the  extraordinary  contor- 
tions which  the  rocks  have  undergone  from  igneous  action  and 
huge  compressing  forces.  Our  weather  has  been  and  continues 
cold  for  the  season,  which  draws  onwards,  however,  and  the 
gliding  days  recall  to  mind  the  busy  outer  world  from  which  we 
are  so  well  defended. 
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1864, 

Jan,  4.  —  Often  as  I  have  been  struck  by  the  Qaeen'fl  fxteor- 
1869>^8.  dinary  integrity  of  mind — I  know  of  no  better  exprmion— I 
never  felt  it  more  than  on  hearing  and  reading  a  letter  of  hen  .i 
Saturday  (at  the  cabinet)  about  the  Danish  question.  Her  ^•ki- 
mination  in  this  case  as  in  others,  not  inwardly  to  'still  tlie  tr^ii. 
(this  is  Robert  Pollok)  overbears  all  prepossessions  and  luDfiU~ 
strong  as  they  are,  on  the  German  side,  and  enables  her  sp^Li. 
neously  to  hold  the  balance,  it  seems  to  me,  tolerably  eren. 

Jan.  14.  — I  am  glad  you  were  not  scandalised  aboat  mv  ki'ty 
as  to  the  '  public  house.'  But  I  expected  from  you  this  libwil  7 
I  really  had  no  choice.  How  can  I  who  drink  good  wiw  i?: 
bitter  beer  every  day  of  my  life,  in  a  comfortable  room  and  iffi  *  " 
friends,  coolly  stand  up  and  advise  hardworking  fellow-crear:'*^ 
to  take  '  the  pledge '  ?  However,  I  have  been  reading  Ma^ti*^  ' 
Life  of  Father  Matthew,  with  a  most  glowing  admiration  f'^  *  ' 
Father.  Every  one  knew  him  to  be  good,  but  I  had  no  i<i«  ' 
the  extent  and  height  of  his  goodness,  and  his  boundless  i<«*' 
and  thirst  not  for  giving  only  but  for  loving. 

June  21.  —  Just  at  this  time  when  the  press  and  mas?  •: 
ordinary  business  ought  to  be  lessening,  the  foreign  crisis  vcc  ^ 
comes  upon  us,  and  drowns  us  deeper  than  ever.  I  folly  be.* ^ 
that  England  will  not  go  to  war,  and  I  am  sure  she  w^  ^  - 
Are  you  not  a  little  alarmed  at  Argyll  on  this  matter?  Of  '^' 
fate  of  the  government  I  cannot  speak  with  much  oonfideD.'^  ' 
with  much  anxious  desire ;  but  on  the  whole  I  rather  think,  a 
rather  hope,  we  shall  come  through. 

Three  marriages  almost  in  as  many  weeks  among  your  ^"^ 
immediate  kin !     I  look  for  a  dinner  at  Woolner's  with  Tt-nv'^  * 
to-day :  a  sei  occhi.     Last  night  Manning  spent  three  hoar?  • ' 
me ;  the  conversation  must  wait.     He  is  sorely  anti-Garib'u! .  - 
How  beautiful  is  the  ending  of  Newman's  Apoiogia,  part  vn 

Oct.  23. — Singularly  happy  in  my  old  and  early  political  f'-" 
ships,  I  am  now  stripped  of  every  one  of  them.    It  has  i'^i" 
been  my  good  lot  to  acquire  friendships  in  later  life,  which  I  •"  -  • 
not  have  hoped  for ;  but  at  this  moment  I  seem  to  see  the  spir.'-: 
of  the  dead  gathered   thick  around  me,  *all  along  the  n«nv« 
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valley/  the  valley  of  life,  over  and  into  which  the  sun  of  a  better,    OHAP. 

of  a  yet  better  life,  shines  narrowly.     1  do  not  think  our  political  ^  j 

annals  record  suoh  a  removal  of  a  generation  of  statesmen  before  j^^  50.^ 

its  time  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  last  four  years.     I  could  say 

a  great  deal  about  Newcastle.    He  was  a  high  and  strong  character, 

very  true,  very  noble,  and,  I  think,  intelligible,  which  (as  you  know) 

1  think  rare  in  politicians.     My  relations  with  him  will  be  kept  up 

in  one  sense  by  having  to  act,  and  I  fear  act  much,  as  his  executor 

and  trustee,  with  De  Tabley,  an  excellent  colleague,  who  discharged 

the  same  duty  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  for  Canning. 

Dec.  28.  —  I  cannot  give  you  a  full  account  of  Lord  Derby's  trans- 
lation [of  the  Iliad'],  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  is  a 
very  notable  production.  He  always  had  in  a  high  degree  the 
inborn  faculty  of  a  scholar,  with  this  he  has  an  enviable  power 
of  expression,  and  an  immense  command  of  the  English  tongue ; 
add  the  quality  of  dash  which  appears  in  his  version  quite  as 
much  as  in  his  speeches.  Undoubtedly  if  he  wrought  his  execution 
as  Tennyson  does,  results  might  have  been  attained  beyond  the 
actual  ones ;  but,  while  I  will  not  venture  to  speak  of  the  precision 
of  the  version,  various  passages  in  the  parts  I  have  read  are  of 
very  high  excellence.  Try  to  find  out  what  Tennyson  thinks 
of  it 

1S65 

Aug.  8.  —  My  reading  has  been  little,  but  even  without  your 
question  I  was  going  to  mention  that  I  had  caught  at  the  name 
of  '  l/Ami  Fritz,*  seeing  it  was  by  the  author  of  the  Conscril,  and 
had  read  it.  1  can  recommend  it  too,  though  the  subject  does  not 
at  first  sight  look  ravishing :  it  tells  how  a  middle-aged  middle-class 
German  bachelor  comes  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  own  farm 
bailiff.  Borne  parts  are  full  of  grace;  there  is  a  tax-gatherer's 
speech  on  the  duty  of  paying  taxes,  which  came  home  to  my  heart. 
Though  it  a  little  reminds  me  of  a  sermon  which  I  heard  preached 
in  an  aisle  of  the  Duomo  of  Milan  to  the  boys  of  a  Sunday  school 
(said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo)  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  paying  tithes!  The  golden  breadths  of 
harvest  are  now  a  most  lively  joy  to  me.  But  we  have  had  great 
official  troubles  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  a  pillar  of  the 
treasury,  and  a  really  notable  man. 

VOL.  II — O 
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Sept  12.  —  I  am  working  off  my  post  as  well  as  I  can  witla  Ci*- 
bands  playing  and  flags  fluttering  outside.  By  and  U  I  au 
1859^  going  to  carve  rounds  of  beef  for  some  part  of  four  huridr^^i 
diners.  The  ladies  are  only  allowed  tea.  Our  weather  aaxieUn 
are  great,  but  all  is  going  well.  The  new  telegram  and  annotii:i.>- 
ment  that  you  will  come  on  Friday  is  very  welcome.  Indtrtd,  I 
did  not  say  anything  about  the  marriage,  because,  without  kii«  *- 
ing  more,  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  except  that  I  most  sin^v:-;- 
wish  them  all  good  and  all  happiness.  The  rest  must  keep  t.. 
Friday.  The  characters  you  describe  are  quite,  I  thiuk,  on  :> 
right  ground.  It  was  the  great  glory  of  the  Greeks  that  they  lu: 
those  full  and  large  views  of  man's  nature,  not  the  narrow  ii : 
pinched  ones  which  are  sometimes  found  even  among  Chrstiaiis 
Lord  Palmerston's  abandoning  his  trip  to  Bristol  is  rathrr  i 
serious  affair.     There  is  more  in  it,  I  fear,  than  gout 

Oct.  24.  —  If  you  were  well  enough,  and  I  had  wings,  thert*  > 
nothing  I  should  more  covet  at  this  moment  than  to  appear  s: 
Inveraray  and  compare  and  correct  my  impressions  of  Lr: 
Palmerston's  character  by  yours.  Death  of  itself  produ''«  i 
certain  tendency  to  view  more  warmly  what  was  before  adibirr. 
and  more  slightly  anything  that  was  not.  And  by  stirring  t:.- 
thought  of  the  nation  through  the  press  it  commonly  thr  t» 
lights  upon  the  subject  either  new  in  themselves  or  new  in  th-  r 
combination.  Twelve  cabinet  ministers  I  have  already  reckr-r-^i 
in  my  mind,  all  carried  off  by  the  rude  hand  of  death  ' 
the  last  five  years,  during  which  three  only  have  been  ni.*^ 
They  are :  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Herbert.  S:: 
J.  Graham,  Lord  Canning,  Lord  Elgin,  Sir  G.  Lewis,  l/'i 
Campbell,  Lord  Macaulay,  Mr.  EUice,  Lord  Lyndhnrst  L  "i 
Palmerston.  This,  in  the  political  world,  and  to  me  especij  .' 
is  an  extraordinary  desolation. 

I  hope  you  are  at  least  creeping  on.  It  was  so  kind  of  you  t 
think  about  my  little  neuralgic  affairs ;  thank  God,  I  hare  b:id  z 
more. 

1866 

Hawarden,  Jan,  4.  —  We  have  been  pleased  with  some  parri* 
accounts  of  improvement,  and  I  can  the  better  speak  my  wi?h  * 
you  for  a  happy  new  year.    Next  Wednesday  I  hope  to  inq-i  "* 
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for  myself.     I  have  been  much  laden  and  a  good  deal  disturbed.    CHAP. 
We  have  the  cattle  plague  in  full  force  here,  and  it  has  even  ^^\^ 
touched  my  small  group  of  tenants.     To  some  of  them  it  is  ajg^  50-59. 
question  of  life  and  death;    and  my  brother-in-law,  who  is  by 
nature  one  of  the  most  munificent  persons  I  ever  knew,  is  sorely 
straitened  in  mind  at  not  being  able  to  do  all  he  would  like  for 
his  people.     But  do  not  let  this  sound  like  complaint  from  me. 
Few  have  such  cause  for  ceaseless  and  unbounded  thankfulness. 
...     If  you  come  across  Armstrong's  poems*  pray  look  at  them. 
An  Irish  youth  cut  off  at  twenty-four.     By  the  by,  Wortley's 
children  have  admirable  acting  powers,  which  they  showed  in 
charades  very  cleverly  got   up  by  his  wife   as   stage   manager. 
Grosvenor    seconds    the    speech,  and    F.  Cavendish    moves    the 
address.     We  have  had  divers  thrushes  singing  here,  a  great  treat 
at  this  season.     I  like  them  better  than  hothouse  strawberries. 

July  7.  —  I  cannot  feel  unmixedly  glad  for  yourself  that  you 
are  returning  to  Chiswick.  For  us  it  will  be  a  great  gain.  . 
Disraeli  and  I  were  affectionate  at  the  Mansion  House  last  night. 
Poor  fellow,  he  has  been  much  tried  about  his  wife's  health.  The 
King  of  the  Belgians  pleases  me,  and  strikes  me  more  as  to  his 
personal  qualities  on  each  successive  visit.  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  duchess  and  precious  friend,  affectionately  yours. 

1867 

Hawardeuj  April  29.  —  We  both  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
dining  at  Chiswick  on  Wednesday.  We  assume  that  the  hour  will 
be  7.30  as  usual.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  Argyll,  and  to  tell  him 
the  little  I  can  about  the  literary  department  of  the  Guardian.  I 
write  from  the  '  Temple  of  Peace.'  It  is  a  sore  wrench  to  go  away. 
But  I  am  thankful  to  have  had  such  a  quiet  Easter.  The  false 
rumour  about  Paris  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect,  and  has  spared 
roe  a  multitude  of  demands.  The  birds  are  delightful  here.  What 
must  they  be  at  Cliveden.  —  Ever  affectionately  yours.    • 

^  Edmund  John  Armstrong  (1841-  Armstrong's  blank  verse  [The  Pris- 

65).   Republished  in  1877.   Sir  Henry  oner  of  Mount  Saint  Michael]  not 

Taylor,  Edinburgh  Seview,  July  1878,  otherwise  than  good  in  its  ordinarv 

says  of  this  poet :    '  Of  all  the  arts  fabric,  affords  by  its  occasional  excel- 

poetic,  that  which  was  least  under-  lence  a  strong  presumption  that,  had 

stood  between  the  Elizabethan  age  he  lived,  he  would  have  attained  to  a 

and  the  second  quarter  of  this  century  consummate  mastery  of  it.' 
was  the  art  of  writing  blank  verse. 
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Holker  HcUl,  S^,  22.  —  We  find  this  place  rery  charming.  U 
explains  at  once  the  secret  of  the  great  afifeetion  they  all  barv  kt 
1869-68.  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^  singular  combination  of  advantages  —  sea,  hill,  Lor.r 
ground,  and  views,  access,  and  the  house  such  an  excellent  \W\l2 
house ;  all  the  parts,  too,  in  such  good  keeping  and  ptopoctc: 
We  much  admire  your  steps.  The  inhabitants  would  be  qu:> 
enough  to  make  any  place  pleasant  We  have  just  been  at  tu: 
noble  old  church  of  Cartmel.  These  churches  are  really  the  be?: 
champions  of  the  men  who  built  them. 

Nov.  23.  —  I  cannot  let  the  moment  pass  at  which  I  would  li'- 
been  enjoying  a  visit  to  you  after  your  severe  illness  withont  r* 
word  of  sympathy.  ...  *  Our  prospects  are  uncertain ;  but  I  c. ": 
to  the  hope  of  escaping  to  the  country  at  the  end  of  next  »-'•. 
unless  the  proposals  of  the  government  as  to  the  mode  of  pmv:.:  -  : 
for  the  expense  of  this  unhappy  war  should  prove  to  be  venr  fj/  ;- 
tionable,  which  at  present  I  do  not  expect.  I  saw  Lord  £u>^' 
last  night.  He  seemed  very  well  but  more  deaf.  Lady  £>*-• 
has  had  some  partial  failure  of  eyesight.  Lord  R.  is  detern:::.-- 
on  an  educational  debate,  and  has  given  notice  of  resolutioos:  - 
his  friends,  I  think,  are  disposed  to  regret  it.  I  am  told  :!' 
exchequer  is  deplorably  poor.  Poor  Disraeli  has  been  sorelj  • .' 
up;  and  it  has  not  yet  appeared  that  Mrs.  Disraeli  is  oi:  ^ 
danger,  though  she  is  better.  Her  age  seems  to  be  at  thr  > .  * 
seventy-six.  I  have  been  to  see  my  china  exhibited  in  it^  i- ' 
home  at  Liverpool,  where  it  seemed  pretty  comfortaUe: 

1S6S 

31  Bloomsbury  Square^  Jan,  3.  — I  promised  to  write  to  yo". 
case  I  found  matters  either  bad  or  good.    I  lament  to  say  tbf v  i: 
bad.     He  [Panizzi]  is  weaker,  more  feverish  (pulse  to-day  at  !."- 
about  noon),  and  very  restless.     The  best  will  be  a  severe  >tr.r- 
and  the  issue  is  likely  to  be  unfavourable.     At  the  same  ti:..* 
is  not  given  over.     I  said,  I  shall  come  to-morrow.    He  sai'i.  \ 
will  not  find  me  alive.    I  replied  that  was  wrong.    I  believe  *''  •"* 
is  no  danger  to-morrow,  but  what  next  week  may  do  is  aDvtt  • 
matter.    He  is  warm  and  affectionate  as  ever,  and  very  tcu . : 
He  is  firm  and  resigned,  not  stoically,  but  with  trust  in  GoA,  * 
am  very  sad  at  the  thought  of  losing  this  very  true,  trusty,  brtt; 
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friend.     I  must  go  to-morrow,  though  of  course  I  should  stay  if  I    CHAP, 
could  be  of  any  use.* 

This  year  the  end  came,  and  a  few  lines  from  his  diary 
show  the  loss  it  was  to  Mr.  Gladstone  :  — 

Oct.  28. — The  post  brought  a  black-bordered  letter  which 
announced  the  death  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  I 
have  lost  in  her  from  view  the  warmest  and  dearest  friend,  surely, 
that  ever  man  had.  Why  this  noble  and  tender  spirit  should 
have  had  such  bounty  for  me  and  should  have  so  freshened  my 
advancing  years,  my  absorbed  and  divided  mind,  I  cannot  tell. 
But  I  feel,  strange  as  it  might  sound,  ten  years  the  older  for  her 
death.  May  the  rest  and  light  and  peace  of  God  be  with  her  ever 
more  until  that  day.  None  will  fill  her  place  for  me,  nor  for  many 
worthier  than  I. 

^  Fanizzi  recovered  and  lived  for  eleven  years.    See  Life,  ii.  p.  299. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

REFORM 

ilS66) 

L*ARi8TOGRATiE,  la  d toocratle  ne  sont  paa  de  vaines  doctrines  Urrte 
k  nos  disputes  ;  ce  sont  des  paissances,  qu^on  n'abat  pc^t,  qa'oo 
n'^l^ve  point  par  la  louange  ou  par  l^injure ;  avant  qae  nonspariioDs 
d'elles,  elles  sont  on  ne  sont  pas.— Rote r-Collabd. 

Aristocracy,  democracy,  are  not  vain  doctrines  for  ns  to  dispme 
about ;  they  are  powers ;  you  neither  exalt  them  nor  depress  them 
by  praise  or  by  blame ;  before  we  talk  of  them,  thej  exist  or  they 
do  not  exist 

Mr.  Denison,  the  Speaker,  had  a  conversation  with  M-. 
Gladstone  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Lr: 
1866.  Palmerston,  and  he  reported  the  drift  of  it  to  Sir  Ge*::- 
Grey.  The  Speaker  had  been  in  Scotland,  and  found  .- 
strong  feeling  for  reform  or  any  other  extensive  chanr-. 
while  there  was  a  general  decline  of  interest  in  the  ballot:— 

Gladstone  said,  *  Certainly,  as  far  as  my  constituents  go,  tb> 
is  no  strong  feeling  for  reform  among  them.    And  as  to  the  bai' '. 
I  think  it  is  declining  in  favour/     He  spoke  of  the  diffici:lt- 
before  us,  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  reform  question.    *^  - 
a  majority  of  80  on  the  liberal  side,  they  will  expect  some  act: : 
I  answered,  *No  doubt  a  majority  of  80,  agreed  on  anj  j-  :*■ 
would  expect  action.     At  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  bill.  »> 
the  whole  party  was  for  the  bill,  the  course  was  clear.    Be*  > 
the  party  agreed  now  ?     The  point  it  was  agreed  upon  vi>  * 
support  Lord  Palraerston's  government.     But  was  that  in  «^n:'* 
to  pass  a  strong  measure  of  reform  ?     Suppose  that  the  cccn" 
is  satisfied  with  the  foreign  policy,  and  the  home  pdicT.  j: 
the  financial  policy,  and  wants  to  maintain  these  and  their  suth  -- 
and  does  not  want  great  changes  of  any  kind  ?'    I  wis,  cv  ::- 
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whole,  pleased  with  the  tone  of  Gladstone's  conversation.     It  was    CHAP. 

XIII 

calm,  and  for  soothing  difficulties,  not  for  making  them.    .   .  .   ^         '  j 

I  should  add  that  Gladstone  spoke  with  great  kindness  about   Mr.  67. 
yourself,  and  about  your  management  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  said  that  it  would  be  his  wish  that  you  should  lead  it.'^ 

The  antecedents  of  the  memorable  crisis  of  1866-7  were 
curious.  Reform  bills  had  been  considered  by  five  govern- 
ments since  1849,  and  mentioned  in  six  speeches  from  the 
throne.  Each  political  party  had  brought  a  plan  forward, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  had  brought  forward  three.  Mr. 
Bright  also  reduced  his  policy  to  the  clauses  of  a  bill  in 
1858.  In  1859  Lord  Derby's  government  had  introduced 
a  measure  which  old  whigs  and  new  radicals,  uniting  their 
forces,  had  successfully  resisted.  This  move  Mr.  Gladstone  — 
who,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  had  on  that  occasion  voted 
with  the  tories* — always  took  to  impose  a  decisive  obligation 
on  all  who  withstood  the  tory  attempt  at  a  settlement,  to  come 
forward  with  proposals  of  their  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  new  parliament,  the  tory  party  was  known  to  be 
utterly  opposed  to  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  a 
considerable  fringe  of  professing  liberals  also  existed  who  - 
were  quite  as  hostile,  though  not  quite  as  willing  to  avow 
hostility  before  their  constituents.  All  the  leaders  were 
committed,  and  yet  of  their  adherents  the  majority  was 
dubious  or  adverse.  The  necessity  of  passing  a  Reform  bill 
through  an  anti-reform  parliament  thus  produced  a  situation 
of  unsurpassed  perplexity.  Some  thought  that  formidable 
susceptibilities  would  be  soothed,  if  the  government  were 
reconstructed  and  places  found  for  new  men.  Others 
declared  that  the  right  course  would  be  first  to  weld  the 
party  together  by  bills  on  which  everybody  was  agreed ;  to 
read  a  good  Reform  bill  a  firat  time ;  then  in  the  recess  the 
country  would  let  ministers  see  where  they  were,  and  the 
next  session  would  find  them  on  firm  ground.  But  Lord 
Russell  knew  that  he  had  little  time  to  spare  —  he  was 
now  close  upon  seventy-four  —  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
last  man  to  try  to  hold  him  back. 

1  Qrey  Papers,  Oct.  22, 1805.  ^  See  vol.  i.  p.  626. 
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Tlie  proceedings  of  the  new  government  began  with  t 
familiar  demonstration  of  the  miserable  failure  of  Engl.^'i 
1866.  statesmen  to  govern  Ireland,  in  the  shape  of  the  tweon^vi 
coercion  bill,  since  the  union.  This  need  not  detain  as,  n  r 
need  the  budget,  the  eighth  of  the  series  that  made  thb  ft*!- 
ministration  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  national  fiinL-. 
It  was  naturally  quite  enough  for  parliament  that  ::- 
accounts  showed  a  surplus  of  £1,350,000 ;  that  the  last  tax  . 
raw  material  vanished  with  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  timl^r. 
that  a  series  of  commercial  treaties  had  been  successfu 
negotiated ;  and  that  homage  should  be  paid  to  virtue 
the  nibbling  of  a  mouse  at  the  mountain  of  the  nati'  .. 
debt.  The  debt  was  eight  hundred  millions,  and  it  was  r.  ' 
proposed  to  apply  half-a-million  a  year  towards  its  anni'.  » 
tion.  Reform,  however,  was  the  fighting  question,  -... 
fighting  questions  absorb  a  legislature. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  introduced  the  R*f  r- 
bill  (March  12)  in  a  speech  that,  though  striking  enougL*?  v* 
less  impassioned  than  some  of  his  later  performances  iu  ^  - 
course  of  this  famous  contest.  He  did  not  forget  i>  ' 
'the  limbo  of  abortive  creations  was  peopled  with  t'- 
skeletons  of  reform  bills';  and  it  was  his  cue  in  a  H-  > 
so  constituted  as  the  one  before  him,  to  use  the  langu;. 
and  arguments  of  moderation  and  safety.  Franchi*f  *-* 
the  real  question  at  stake,  and  to  that  branch  of  reform  t  * 
bill  was  limited.  The  other  question  of  redistributing  ?<  *-• 
he  likened  to  fighting  in  a  wood,  where  there  maj  be  a>  " 
number  of  partial  encounters,  but  hardly  a  great  i'  - 
deciding  issue.  The  only  point  on  which  there  wis  . 
vital  difference  was  the  figure  of  the  borough  franvL.^ 
In  1859  Mr.  Disraeli  invented  a  quackish  phrase  a!* 
lateral  extension  and  vertical  extension,  aud  offered  v  "  ^ 
to  various  classes  who  mainly  had  them  already,  wi;l. 
extending  downwards ;  but  whatever  else  his  plan  n.:; 
do,  it  opened  no  door  for  the  workmen.  In  1860  the  Pa^'  ' 
ston  government  proposed  a  six  pound  occupation  Iw*'" 
for  boroughs,  and  ten  pounds  for  counties.  The  pni*"" 
of  1866  was  seven  pounds  for  boroughs,  and  fourteen  t 
counties.     We  may  smile  at  the  tboaght  that  some  of '.' 
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most  brilliant  debates  ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons    CHAP. 
now  turned  upon  the  mighty  puzzle  whether  the  qualification  ,  ^^^^'  j 
for  a  borough  voter  should  be  occupancy  of  a  ten,  a  seven,   ^^^  57^ 
or  a  six  pound  house ;  —  nay,  whether  the  ruin  or  salvation 
of  the  state  might  not  lie  on  the  razor-edge  of  distinction 
between   rating   and   rental.    Ministers  were   taunted  with 
having  brought  in   Mr.  Bright's  bill.     Mr,  Bright   replied 
that  he  could  not  find  in  it  a  single  point  that  he  had  recom- 
mended.    He  was  never  in  favour  of  a  six  pound  franchise ; 
he  believed  in  a  household  franchise;  but  if  a  seven  pound 
franchise  was   offered,  beggars   could   not  be  choosers,  and 
seven   pounds   he  would   take.     In  a  fragmentary  note  of 
later  years  Mr.  Gladstone,  among  other  things,  describes  one 
glittering  protagonist  of  the  hour :  — ' 

Lord  Eussell  adhered  with  great  tenacity  to  his  ideas,  in  which 
he  was  strongly  supported  by  me  as  his  leader  in  the  Commons, 
and  by  Granville  and  others  of  the  cabinet.  Bright,  the  repre- 
sentative man  of  popular  ideas,  behaved  with  an  admirable 
combination  of  discretion  and  loyalty.  Lowe  was  an  outspoken 
opponent,  so  superstitiously  enamoured  of  the  ten  pound  franchise 
as  to  be  thrown  into  a  temper  of  general  hostility  to  a  government 
which  did  not  recognise  its  finality  and  sanctity.  He  pursued  our 
modest  Reform  bill  of  1866  with  an  implacable  hostility,  and 
really  supplied  the  whole  brains  of  the  opposition.  So  effective 
were  his  speeches  that,  during  this  year,  and  this  year  only,  he 
had  such  a  command  of  the  House  as  had  never  in  my  recollection 
been  surpassed.  Nor  was  there  any  warrant  for  imputing  to  him 
dishonesty  of  purpose  or  arrihre-pens^e.  But  his  position  was  one, 
for  the  moment,  of  personal  supremacy,  and  this  to  such  an  extent 
that,  when  all  had  been  reconciled  and  the  time  for  his  peerage 
came,  I  pressed  his  viscountcy  on  the  sovereign  as  a  tribute  to  his 
former  elevation,  which,  though  short-lived,  was  due  to  genuine 
power  of  mind,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  man  who  had  once  soared 
to  those  heights  trodden  by  so  few,  ought  not  to  be  lost  in  the 
common  ruck  of  official  barons. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  arose  upon  a  device  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  territorial  whigs,  seconded  by  a  much  more 
eminent  man  in  the  ranks  of  territorial  tories.    Lord  Grosvenor 
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announced  a  motion   that   they   would    not  proceed   •*/ 
the  franchise,  until  they  were  in  possession  of  the  minLN>  .*. 
1866.     intentions  upon  seats.     Lord   Stanley,  the  son  of  tU  :• : 
leader,  seconded  the  motion.     Any  other  form  would  ^ 
served  equally  well  as  a  test  of  conflicting  forces.    Tic    .: 
look  was  clouded.     Mr.  Brand,  the  skilful  whip,  infonucu  * 
cabinet,  that  there  were  three  classes  of  dL>aflfected  liU . . 
who  might  possibly  be  kept  in  order ;  first,  those  who,  aliL-- .. 
opposed  to  reform,  were  averse  to  a  change  of  govemrij- 
next,  those  who  doubted  whether  ministers  really  interni-r . : 
deal  with  the  seats  at  all ;  and  finally,  those  who  felt  sur^ :. . 
when  they  came  to  deal  with  seats,  they  would  be  under :: 
baleful  influence  of  Bright.     The  first  of  the  three  se^t:  '- 
could  best  be  kept  right  by  means  of  a  stiff  line  a::i:'. ' 
Grosvenor  and  Stanley,  and  the  other  two  sections  l»y  : 
simple  production  of   the  seats  bill  before  taking  the  .  i 
mittee  on  franchise.     The  expert's  counsels  were  foll^T  . 
Mr.  Gladstone  told  the  House  that  Lord  Grosvenor'a  m  - 
would  be  treated  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  but  :  • 
he  would  disclose  the  whole  plan  as  soon  as  the  frai:.   - 
bill  had  passed  its  second  reading.    The  mutterings  onlj  r  - 
louder.     At  a  great  meeting  in  Liverpool  (AprU  6),  a<    - 
panied   by  some   of   his   colleagues    Mr.  Gladstone  mu- 
the   enthusiasm   of  his   audience   to   the   utmost  pitcl  • 
declaring  that  the  government  would  not  flinch,  thai  :. 
had  passed  the  Rubicon,  broken   the   bridges,  burned  :i  - 
boats.     Still  the  malcontents  were  not  cowed. 

The  leader  himself   rose   in  warmth  of  advocacy  a^  : 
struggle  went  on.    The  advocates  of  privilege  used  LiLgii. 
about   the  workers,  that   in   his  generous  and  sympail: 
mind  fanned  the  spark  into  a  flame.    Lowe  asked  an  unla 
question,   that  long   stood   out   as   a   beacon  mark  Id  : 
controversy  —  whether  'if  you  wanted  venality,  ign^rr  - 
drunkenness  —  if  you  wanted  impulsive,  unreflecting,  vi  ! 
people  —  where  do  you  look  for  them  ?    Do  you  go  to  thr  t 
or  to   the   bottom?'     Harsh    judgments   like    this   of  v 
conditions  of  life  and  feeling  in  the  mass  of  the  nadon- 
though  Lowe  was  personally  one  of  the  kindest  of  mr:^ 
made   Mr.  Gladstone   stand  all   the  more  ardantly  bj  u- 
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)bjects  of  such  sweeping  reproach.  In  a  discussion  upon  CHAP, 
ilectoral  statistics,  he  let  fall  a  phrase  that  reverberated  ^  ^  \j 
hrough  the  discussion  inside  parliament  and  out.  SoniB  jg^^  57^ 
gentlemen,  he  said,  deal  with  these  statistics,  as  if  they 
ivere  ascertaining  the  numbers  of  an  invading  army.  *  But 
he  persons  to  whom  their  remarks  apply  are  our  fellow- 
>ubjects,  our  fellow-Christians,  our  own  flesh  and  bleed, 
ivho  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies  for  their  good  con- 
luct.'  ^  This  was  instantly  denounced  by  Lord  Cranborne  ^ 
IS  sentimental  rant,  and  inquiries  soon  followed  why  kinship 
in  flesh  and  blood  should  be  strictly  limited  by  a  seven 
pound  rental.  Speedily  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  from  steady 
practical  argument  in  the  ministerial  key,  to  all  the  topics 
^f  popular  enthusiasm  and  parliamentary  invective.  His 
impulsiveness,  said  critical  observers,  'betrays  him  at 
times  into  exaggeration  or  incaution;  but  there  is  a 
generous  quality  in  it.'  Mr.  Bright  once  talked  of  his 
^wn  agitation  for  reform  as  no  better  than  flogging  a  dead 
horse.  The  parliamentary  struggle,  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
brought  the  dead  horse  to  life,  stirred  the  combative 
instincts,  and  roused  all  the  forces  of  reform.  Lowe  was 
glittering,  energetic,  direct,  and  swift.  Mr.  Disraeli,  con- 
tented to  watch  his  adversaries  draw  their  swords  on  one 
another,  did  not  put  forth  all  his  power.  In  a  moment  of 
unwisdom  he  taunted  Mr.  Gladstone  with  his  stripling's 
speech  at  the  Oxford  Union  five-and- thirty  years  before* 
As  Aberdeen  once  said,  'Gladstone  is  terrible  on  the  re- 
bound,'^ and  anybody  less  imperturbable  than  Disraeli  would 
have  found  his  retort  terrible  here.  His  speech  on  the 
second  reading  (April  27),  as  a  whole,  ranks  among  the 
greatest  of  his  performances.  'Spoke,'  he  says,  'from  one 
to  past  three,  following  Disraeli.  It  was  a  toil  much  beyond 
my  strength,  but  I  seemed  to  be  sustained  and  borne  on- 
wards I  knew  not  how.'  The  party  danger,  the  political 
theme,  the  new  responsibility  of  command,  the  joy  of  battle, 
all  seemed  to  transfigure  the  orator  before  the  vision  of  the 
House,  as  if  he  were  the  Greek  hero  sent  forth  to  combat  by 

1  Hans.,  Mar.  23,  1866,  p.  873. 

2  Lord  Robert  Cecil  had  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1866  become 
Lord  Cr&nborne.  •  Above,  i.  p.  618. 
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Pallas  Athene^  with  flame  Btreaming  from  head  and  ib'^*:!- 
ders,  from  helmet  and  shield,  like  the  star  of  summer  n.**  : 
1866.     effulgent  from  the  sea.     One  personal  passage  deaer^r*  . 
biographic  place :  — 

My  position,  Sir,  in  regard  to  the  liberal  party,  is  in  all  ;•   • 
the  opposite  of  Earl  RusseH's.  ...    I  have  none  of  the  da  *  ^ 
possesses.   I  came  among  you  an  outcast  from  those  with  ^: 
associated,  driven  from  them,  I  admit,  by  no  arbitrary  a*:,  I  / 
the  slow  and  resistless  forces  of  conviction.     I  came  ain<.".  j 
to  make  use  of  the  legal  phraseology,  in  formd  panj^^ris.    1 
nothing  to  offer  you  but  faithful  and  honourable  servict.   V 
received  me,  as  Dido  received  the  shipwrecked  ^Eneas  — 

* .  .  .  Ejectum  lit  tore,  egentem 
Excepi,* 
and  I  only  trust  you  may  not  hereafter  at  any  time  La'-  ' 
complete  the  sentence  in  regard  to  me  — 

*  Et  regui  demens  in  parte  locavi/  * 
You  received  me  with  kindness,  indulgence,  generosity,  and  I  : 
even  say  with  some  measure  of  confidence.     And  the  rt'/ 
between  us  has  assumed  such  a  form  that  you  can  never  be  -. 
debtors,  but  that  I  must  for  ever  be  in  your  debt. 

The  closing  sentences   became   memorable:  *Yon  c^-- 
fight    against   the   future,'   he    exclaimed   with  a  thri'.  . 
gesture,  'time  is  on  our  side.     The  great  social  forces  ^' 
move  onwards  in  their  might  and  majesty,  and  which  ' 
tumult  of  our  debates  does  not  for  a  moment  impede  '^r  i  - 
turb  —  those  great  social  forces  are  against  you:  tb^'j  i- 
marshalled  on  our  side ;  and  the  banner  which  we  now  <  •  ' 
in  this  fight,  though  perhaps  at  some  moment  it  may  d*  • 
over  our  sinking  heads,  yet  it  soon  again  will  float  in  tb-  • 
of  Heaven,  and  it  will  be  borne  by  the  firm  hands  -f  • 
united  people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  perhaps  not  to  an  vl ' 
but  to  a  certain  and  to  a  not  far  distant  victory.' 

A  drama,  as  good  critics  tell  us,  is  made  not  by  w^r^  '"' 
by  situations.  The  same  is  the  truth  of  the  power  ^:  •"- 
orator.     Here  the  speaker's  trope  was  a  sounding  hatt!e-:r 

*  Aen.  iv.  373 :  *  The  exile  on  my  shora  I  sheltered  and,  fo<^  »  '  '* 
shared  with  him  my  realm.' 
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not  a  phi*a«e ;  it  disclosed  both  a  cauiae  and  a  man.     For  the    chap. 
hour  neither  man  nor  cause  prospered.    Neither  fervour  nor  ,  ^^^^'  ^ 
force  of  argument  prevailed  against  the  fears  and  resentments   jet.  67. 
of  the  men  of  what  Mr,  Bright  called  the  Cave  of  AduUam, 
•to  which  every  one  was  invited  who  was  distressed,  and 
every  one  who  was  discontented.'     After  eight  nights  of 
debate  (April  27)  Lord  Grosvenor  was  beaten,  and  ministers 
were  saved  — but  only  by  the  desperate  figure  of  five.     Some 
thirty  of  the  professed  supporters  of  government  voted  against 
their  leaders.     A  scene   of  delirious   triumph  followed  the 
announcement  of  the  numbers,  and  Mr.  Lowe  believed  for 
the  moment  that  he  had  really  slain  the  horrid  Demogorgon. 
Two  men  knew  much  better  —  the  leader  of  the  House  and 
the  leader  of  the  opposition. 

Tlie  cabinet,  which  was  not  without  an  imitation  cave  of 
its  own,  hesitated  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  the  two  chief 
men  in  it  stood  firm.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  as  resolute  as 
Lord  Russell,  that  this  time  nobody  should  say  reform  was 
only  being  played  with,  and  they  both  insisted  on  going 
m  with  the  bill.  The  chances  were  bad,  for  this  was  a 
Falmeratonian  parliament,  and  the  Gladstonian  hour  had 
not  yet  struck.  As  an  honourable  leader  among  the  con- 
servatives admitted,  not  one  of  the  divisions  against  the 
bill  was  taken  in  good  faith.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  way, 
he  was  taunted  with  cringing;  if  he  stood  his  ground, 
it  was  called  bullying;  if  he  expressed  a  desire  to  consult 
the  views  of  the  House,  Mr.  Disraeli  held  up  ministers 
to  scorn  as  unhappy  men  without  minds  of  their  own. 
fn  introducing  the  bill,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  'I  struggled 
with  studious  care  to  avoid  every  word  that  could  give 
:)ffence.'  The  only  effect  of  this  was  to  spread  the  tale  that 
!)e  was  not  in  earnest,  and  did  not  really  care  for  the  bill, 
Mich  was  the  temper  in  which  ministers  were  met.  And  the 
ivbole  operation  was  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  a  solemn, 
iirm,  and  formal  underatanding  between  the  regular  opposi- 
lion  and  the  cave  men,  that  were  it  proposed  to  reduce 
;he  ten  pound-  qualification  no  lower  than  nine  pounds 
nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  even  that  change  should 
)e  resisted. 
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Meanwhile,  for  the  leader  of  the  House  vexation  fo\\->'^' 
vexation.     'The  worst  incident  in  the  history  of  oar  rr :...-> 
1866.     struggle,'  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the  prime  minister  t  * 
the  House,  on  May  28,  '  has  occurred  to-night.    A  most  I  v. 
faced  proposal  further  to  load  the  bill  by  an  instmcii-  n  : 
insert  clauses  respecting  bribery  has  been  carried  agai:>t  •.• 
by  a  majority  of  10 ;  the  numbers  were  248  to  238.    Tl.i- 
extremely   discouraging,   and    it    much   reduces  the  u- 
strength  and  authority  of  the   government     This  drt  . 
alters  our  position    with  reference  to  fresh  defeats.'    T 
air  was  thick  with  ideas  and  schemes  for  getting  rid  of  ;. 
bill  and  yet  keeping  the  ministers.     *•  I  cannot,'  Mr.  Gl..- 
stone  says  to  Lord  Russell  (June  4),  '  divest  such  ideas  a: . 
proposals  of  the  aspect  of  dishonour.'     They  were  toll  i 
said,  to  introduce  an  amended  plan  next  year.     How  w  •  ^ 
the  case  be  altered?    They  would  have  to  introduce  a  ;i. 
substantially  identical,  to  meet   the  same  invidious  o: :•-- 
tion,   made   all  the  more   confident  by   the  success  of  .-* 
present  manoeuvres. 

At  length  an  end  came.     On  June  18,  on  a  question  rai^^i 
by  Lord  Dunkellin,  of  rateable  value  as  against  gross  c>:- 
mated  rental  for  the  basis  of  the  new  seven-pound  franc':.!-, 
ministers  were  beaten.     The  numbers  were  315  against  o  ^ 
and  in  this  majority  of  11  against  government  were  ft--  ■ 
no  fewer  than  44  of  their  professed  supporters.    The  s«r:>* 
tion  was  almost  beyond  precedent.     *  With  the  cheerio:   : 
the  adversary  there  was  shouting,  violent  flourishing  of  Lin 
and  other  manifestations  which  I  think  novel  and  ina?: :  - 
priate,'  Mr.  Gladstone  says.     The  next  morning,  in  s  l 
to  a  friend,  he  observed :     *  The  government  has  now  ;  - ' 
overlived  its  seven  years :  a  larger  term  than  the  life  «f  i 
government  of  this  country  since  that  of  Lord  Liven  • 
Many  circumstances  show  that  it  was  time  things  >r. 
come  to  a  crisis  —  none  so  much  as  the  insidious  proceedji> 
and  the  inconstant  and  variable  voting  on  this  bill.' 

It  had  been  decided  in  the  cabinet  a  couple  of  dars  be! ": 
this  defeat,  that  an  adverse  vote  on  the  narrow  issue  te 
cally  raised  by  Lord  Dunkellin  was  not  in  itself  to  be  tre»:'- 
in  debate  as  a  vital  question,  for  the   rating  vaiae  tiooi 
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easily  have  been  adjusted  to  the  figure  of  rental  proposed  CHAP, 
by  the  government.  The  debate,  however,  instead  of  being  ,  '  j 
confined  to  a  narrow  question  raised  technically,  covered  ^x.  57. 
the  whole  range  of  the  bill.  Taken  together  with  the  pre- 
vious attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  thing,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  the  disaffected,  all  this  seemed  to  extinguish  hope, 
and  after  what  had  been  said  about  crossing  Rubicons  and 
burning  boats,  most  thought  no  course  open  but  resignation.  . 
They  might  appeal  to  the  country.  But  Mr.  Brand,  the 
expert  whip^  told  the  prime  minister  that  he  felt  so  strongly 
on  the  impolicy  of  dissolution  that  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  take  a  part  in  it.  The  proceeding  would  be  unpopular 
with  their  own  friends,  who  had  been  put  to  great  expense  at 
their  election  only  a  few  months  before.  It  would,  more- 
over, break  the  party,  because  at  an  election  they  would  have 
to  bring  out  men  of  more  extreme  views  to  fight  the  whigs 
and  liberals  who  had  deserted  them  on  reform,  and  who 
might  thus  be  driven  permanently  to  the  other  side.  Such 
were  the  arguments,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  not  to 
have  thought  them  decisive.  At  hardly  any  crisis  in  his  life, 
I  think,  did  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  incline  to  surrender,  short  of 
absolute  compulsion.  To  yield  was  not  his  temper.  When 
he  looked  back  upon  this  particular  transaction  in  later 
years,  he  blamed  himself  and  his  colleagues  for  too  promptly 
acquiescing  in  advice  to  throw  down  the  reins. 

I  incline  to  believe  that  we  too  readily  accepted  our  defeat  by 
an  infinitesimal  majority,  as  a  ground  for  resignation.  There 
were  at  least  four  courses  open  to  us :  first,  resignation ;  secondly, 
dissolution ;  thirdly,  to  deny  the  finality  of  the  judgment  and 
reverse  the  hostile  vote  on  report ;  fourthly,  to  take  shelter  under 
a  general  vote  of  confidence  which  Mr.  Crawford,  M.P.  for  the  City 
of  London,  was  prepared  to  move.  Of  these,  tlie  last  was  the 
worst,  as  disparaging  to  political  character.  Lord  Russell,  secretly 
conscious,  1  suppose,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  his 
political  existence,  and  desirous  that  it  should  not  be  forcibly 
abbreviated,  inqlined  to  adopt  it.  Granville  and  I  were  so  decid- 
edly set  against  it  that  we  allowed  ourselves,  I  think,  to  be 
absorbed  in  its  defeat,  and  set  up  against  it  what  was  undoubtedly 
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the  readiest  and  simplest  expedient,  namely,  immediate  with- 
di*awal.  To  dissolve  would  have  been  a  daring  act,  an  appeal  from 
1866.  *  shuffling  parliament  to  an  unawakened  people.  Yet  it  is  possi- 
ble, even  probable,  that  such  an  appeal,  unhesitatingly  made, 
would  have  evoked  a  response  similar,  though  not  equal,  to  that 
of  1831.  Or  again,  a  re-trial  of  the  question,  with  a  call  of  the 
House,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  resulted  in  victory.  By  our 
retirement  we  opened  the  door  for  that  series  of  ciuious  decep- 
tions and  intrigues  within  the  tory  party,  which  imdoubtedly 
accelerated  the  arrival  of  household  suffrage. 

Lord  Russell  tendered  their  resignation  to  the  Queen,  then 
far  away  at  Balmoral.     The  Queen  received  the  communica- 
tion vv^ith  the  greatest  concern,  and  asked  them  to  reconsider. 
*  The  state  of  Europe,'  she  said,  '  was  dangerous;  the  country 
was  apathetic  about  reform  ;  the  defeat  had  only  touched  a 
matter  of  detail ;  the  question  was  one  that  could  never  be 
settled  unless  all  sides  were  prepared  to  make  concessions.' 
In  London  three  or  four  days  were  passed  in  discussing  the 
hundred   ingenious   futilities  by  which  well-meaning  busy- 
bodies  on  all  such  occasions  struggle  to  dissolve  hard  facts 
by  soft  words.     In  compliance  with  the  Queen's  request,  the 
cabinet  reopened  their  own  discussion,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
entertained  the  plan  of  going  on,  if  the  House  would  pass  a 
general  vote  of  confidence.     Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  on  the  morrow  of  the  defeat  for  resignation,  and  from 
the  first  he  thought  ill  of  the  new  plan.     The  true  alterna- 
tives were  to  try  either  a  fresh  parliament  or  a  fresh  ministry. 
Bright  —  not  then  a  member  of  the  government  —  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gladistone  (June  24)  in  strong  terms  in  favour  of  having 
a  new  parliament.     Mr.  Brand,  he  says,  '  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  force  of  a  moral  contest  through  the  country  for  a 
•great  principle  and  a  great  cause.     Last  Easter  showed  how 
much  feeling  your  appeals  could  speedily  arouse.  ...    I  do 
not  believe  in  your  being  beaten.    Besides  there  is  something 
far  worse  than  a  defeat,  namely  to  carry  on  your  government 
with  a  party  poisoned  and  enfeebled  by  the  baseness  of  the 
forty  traitors  [elsewhere  in  the  same  letter  called  the  "  forty 
thieves  "].    In  great  contingencies  something  must  be  risked 
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Yott  will  hare  a  great  party  well  compacted  together,  and   CHAP. 
a  great  future.      Mr.  Brand's  figures  should  be  foigotten  for  y        '^ 
the  moment.  .  .  .     You  must  not  forget  the  concluding  pass-   jifir.47. 
age  of  your  great  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
Read  it  again  to  nerve  you  to  your  great  duty/     The  Duke 
of  Argyll  was  strong  in  the  same  sense.      He  saw  no  chance 
of  '  conducting  opposition  with  decent  sincerity  or  possible 
success,  except  in  a  parliament  in  which  we  know  who  are  our 
friends  and  who  are  our  enemies  on  this  question.'     In  the 
end  resignation  carried  the  day :  — 

June  25.  — Cabinet  25-4^.  .  .  .  The  final  position  appeared  to  be 
this,  as  to  alternatives  before  the  cabinet.  1.  Dissohition,  only 
approved  by  three  or  four.  2.  A  vote  of  confidence  with  vague 
assurances  as  to  future  reform  —  desired  by  seven,  one  more 
acquiescing  reluctantly,  six  opposing.  W.  E.  O.  unable  to  act  on 
it.  3.  Lord  Russell's  proposal  to  rehabilitate  the  clause  —  dis- 
approved by  seven,  approved  by  six,  two  ready  to  acquiesce. 
4.  Resignation  generally  accepted,  hardly  any  strongly  dissent- 
ing. I  have  had  a  great  weight  on  me  in  these  last  days,  and  am 
glad  the  matter  draws  near  its  close. 

This  decision  greeted  the  Queen  on  her  arrival  at  Windsor 
on  the  morning  of  June  26.  Both  the  prime  minister  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  audiences  the  same  day. 
'  Off  at  11.30  to  Windsor  with  Lord  Russell,  much  conversa- 
tion with  him.  Single  and  joint  audiences  with  the  Queen, 
who  showed  every  quality  required  by  her  station  and  the 
time.  We  had  warm  receptions  at  both  stations.'  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's memorandum  of  the  interview  is  as  follows :  —  . 

Windsor  Caatle,  June  26.  — H.M.  expressed  her  regret  that  this 
crisis  could  not  be  averted ;  stated  she  had  wished  that  this  ques- 
tion could  have  been  postponed  altogether  to  another  year ;  or 
that  upon  finding  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  opposition  to 
the  measure,  it  could  have  been  withdrawn.  I  reminded  H.M. 
that  she  had  early  expressed  to  me  her  hope  that  if  we  resumed 
the  subject  of  the  reform  of  parliament,  we  should  prosecute  it  to 
its  completion.  Also,  I  said  that  in  my  opinion,  from  all  the  mis- 
carriages attending  the  past  history  of  this  question,  not  ministries 
alone,  and  leaders  of  parties,  nor  parties  alone,  but  parliament 

VOt.  II  —  P 
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itself  and  parliamentaiy  government  were  discredited.  The  Q .- 1 
was  impressed  with  this,  and  said  there  was  certainly  c- 
1806.      ^orc®  ^  ^^*     3^6  ^^  previously  seen  Lord  Bussell,  and  ^|^Jk- 
his  proposal  further  to  amend  the  clause.     Such  a  pn>[H.>&  «:• 
considered  advisable,  subject  to  two  conditions :  (1.)  The  ':-:.  - 
assent    and    concurrence    of    the   cabinet;   (2.)  The  rei>.::^ 
chance  of  its  being  carried.      If  the  proposal  were  made  >L^  -. 
quite  willing  it  should  be  said,  with  the  approval  of  the  ra-  :y 
that  she  had  observed  that  the  issue  taken  was  on  a  point  u;  . 
ently  one  of  detail,  and  that  it  was  just  to  the  H.  of  C.  th.t 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  upon  the  substance.    I.  * 
Bussell  wished  in  any  case  to  state,  and  H.M.  approved  th^t  * 
Queen    had    founded  her  hesitation  to   accept  the  resi^'ur. 
(1.)  on  the  fact  that  the  decision  was  on  a  matter  of  detail ;  \;i. 
the  state  of  the  continent  *  (and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  :- 
ministry  in  such  a  state  of  things  at  once  into  the  posir:  c 
the  old).      The  Queen  offered  to  write  what  she  had  said  *  • 
Lord  Russell's  proposed  amendment.     Lord  Bussell  waiv*^  \  • 
But  thinking  it  desirable,  I  afterwards  revived  the  questior.  - 
H.M.  said  she  thought  it  would  be  better,  and  went  to  do  it 

I  said  tp  Lord  Russell,  '  It  is  singular  that  the  same  memV'- 
the  cabinet  (generally  speaking)  who  were  prematurely  «u:?r : 
resignation  after  the  division  on  Lord  Grosvenor's  motion,  arv : 
again  eager  to  accept  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  a  resolur:  i 
sufficient  to  warrant  our  continuing  in  office.'     He  replied,  *  Y- 
but  I  am  afraid  at  the  root  of  both  proceedings  there  is  a  r  . 
amount  of  antipathy  to  our  Reform  bill.     They  were  anx:-  .*  * 
resign  when  resignation  would  have  been  injurious  to  it  ar : 
they  are  anxious  to  avoid  resignation  because  resignation  will 
beneficial  to  it.'     Lord  Russell  showed  me  a  letter  he  had  w^r 
to  Clarendon  justifying  me  for  my  unwillingness  to  accey*  ^'^ 
Crawford's  motion  of  confidence.     He  also  said  that  if  the  <,*  • 
should  desire  the  revival  of  his  plan  for  a  further  vote,  he  th.-. 
it  ought  to  be  proposed. 

'  On  returning,'  Mr.  Gladstone  enters  in  the  diaiy,  *  we  w:' 
to  consult  Brand  and  then  to  the  cabinet,  when  resiirni  • 
was  finally  decided  on,  and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Wii. .- ' 
^  Prussia  had  declared  war  on  Austria,  Jane  18. 
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At  six  I  went  down  and  made  my  explanation  for  the  govern-    CHAP, 
ment.     I  kept  to  facts  without  epithets,  \)xit  I  thought  as  I  ,  ^^     j 
went  on  that  some  of  the  words  were  scorching.     A  crowd  j^  57 
and  great  enthusiasm  in  Palace  Yard  on  departure.'     Lord 
Derby  was  sent  for,  accepted  the  royal  commission,  and  find- 
ing Mr.  Lowe  and  the  Adullamites  not  available,  he  formed 
his  third  administration  on  regular  conservative  lines,  with 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  its  foremost  man. 

July  6.  —  Went  to  Windsor  to  take  my  leave.  H.M.  short  but 
kind.  K.  or  0.  on  return,  took  my  place  on  the  opposition  bench, 
the  first  time  for  fifteen  years.* .  .  .  Finished  in  Downing  Street. 
Left  my  keys  behind  me.  Somehow  it  makes  a  void.  July  19. 
—  H.  of  C.  Made  a  little  dying  speech  on  reform.  Sept.  14 — . 
Woburn.  Morning  sederunt  with  Lord  Russell  and  Brand  on 
reform  and  other  matters.  We  agreed  neither  to  Q%g  on  the  gov- 
ernment nor  the  reverse. 

Turbulent  scenes  had  already  occurred  in  the  metropolis, 
and  it  speedily  became  evident  that  whatever  value  the 
workmen  might  set  on  the  franchise  for  its  own  sake,  they 
would  not  brook  the  refusal  of  it.  They  chose  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  their  hero,  for,  as  a  good  observer  remarked,  he  was 
the  first  official  statesman  who  had  convinced  the  working 
classes  that  he  really  cared  for  them.  On  the  occasion  of  one 
popular  assemblage  the  crowd  thronged  (June  28)  to  Carlton 
House  Terrace,  shouting  for  Gladstone  and  liberty.  The 
head  of  the  house  was  away.  Police  officers  sent  up  word  to 
Mrs.  Gladstone  that  the  multitude  would  speedily  disperse  if 
she  would  appear  for  a  moment  or  two  on  the  balcony.  In 
compliance  with  their  request  and  for  the  public  convenience, 
she  appeared,  and  all  passed  off.  The  incident  was  described 
by  newspapers  that  ought  to  have  known  better,  as  the 
ladies  of  his  family  courting  an  ovation  from  persons  of  the 
lowest  class.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  compared  to  Wilkes  and 
Lord  George  Gordon.  With  characteristic  tenacity  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  contradict  the  story,  but  not  in 
the  columns  where  the  offensive  tale  had  been  invented.     In 

1  Mr.  Gladstone  had  sat   on    the    ment  in  Feh.  1862.     See  footnote 
front   opposition   hench    from   1847    vol.  L  p.  681. 
to  the  deieat  of  the  Russell  govern- 
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July,  declining  an  invitation  to  speak  at  a  demonstntior. 
Hyde  Park  Mr.  Gladfitone  said  he  believed  the  reaigiu;. 
1866.     ^^  ^^  government  to  be  a  fresh  and  important  step  voAi.*. 
final  success.    ^  In  the  hour  of  defeat  I  have  the  preseauiLt. 
of  victory.' 

An  interesting  glimpse  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  htri^'l /. 
these  distractions  is  given  in  a  passage  from  the  du:.<;^  • 
Mr.  Adams,  still  the  American  minister:  —  * 

Thursday,  7th  June  1866.  —  The  other  evening  at  the  Q--^" 
ball  Mrs.  Gladstone  asked  me  as  from  her  husband,  to  **  • . ' ' 
breakfast  this  morning,  at  the  same  time  that  Colonel  Heir  ■ 
was  invited.  ...     I  decided  to  go.     I  found  no  canseto  ^:^ 
the  decision,  for  the  company  was  very  pleasant     The  D  i?-  . 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  Lord  Lyttel ton,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  Yt*^\' 
Cavendish  with  his  wife,  and  one  of  his  uncles,  and  seven'.  -'' 
I  did  not  know.     1  forgot  Lord  Dufferin.     We  sat  at  tw.»  r 
tables,  thus  dividing  the  company  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  Uri 
which  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world.     His  cbaract*  :>* 
the  most  extraordinary  facility  of  conversation  on  almost  a:.y  • 
with  a  great  command  of  literary  resources,  which  at  oncf  zv- 
a  high  tone.     Lord  Houghton,  if  put  to  it,  is  not  witho  .t  a. ' 
in  keeping  it  up ;  whilst  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  stimula*  '. 
of  his  customary  indifference  to  take  his  share.     Thus  wr  ;^-- 
from  politics,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Mill  to  E:  : 
prose  as  illustrated  from  the  time  of  Milton  and  Bacon  -I-  -^  * 
this  day,  and  contrasted  with  German,  which  has  little  of  : 
and  with  French.     In  the  latter  connection  Mr.  Gladston**  -- 
me  if  I  had  read  the  Consent  of  Erckmann-Chatrian.    Lmk 
me,  who  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  light  current  li>"' 
I  could  say  '  Yes,'  and  could  contrast  it  favourably  with  the  r:*  " 
manner  of  Hugo.     It  is  a  cause  of  wonder  to  me  how  a  t. '. 
Gladstone,  so  deeply  plunged  in  the  current  of  politics,  ar.  i  " 
duties  of  legislation  and  official  labour,  can  find  time  :•-  * 
along  with  the  ephemeral  literature  abroad  as  well  m  a'  " 
After  an  hour  thus  spent  we  rose,  and  on  a  question  pni-'^f 

*  Charles  Francis  Adams.    By  his  chiisetts,   and   in  1902  arj' 

Son,  p.  3(58.  Judge  of  the  United  Sum  ^.  * 

2  Son  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holme*,  Court, 
afterwards  chief  justice  of    Massa- 
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Colonel  Holmes  respecting  a  gronp  of  figures  in  china  which  stood    CHAP. 
in  a  corner,  Mr.  Gladstone  launched  forth  into  a  disquisition  on   y        'j 
that  topic,  which  he  delights  in,  and  illustrated  his  idea  of  the    jet,  67. 
art  by  showing  us  several  specimens  of  different  kinds.    One  a 
grotesque  but  speaking  figure  in  Capo  di  Monte,  another  a  group 
of  combatants,  two  of  whom  were  lying  dead  with  all  the  aspect 
of  strained  muscle  stiffening;   and  lastly,  a  very  classical  and 
elegant  set  of  Wedgwood  ware,  certainly  finer  than  I  ever  saw 
before.     This  is  the  pleasantest  and  most  profitable  form  of 
English  society. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  (July  21)  Mr.  Glad- 
stone presided  over  the  annual  dinner  of  the  club  founded 
in  honour  of  Cobden,  who  had  died  the  year  before. 
As  might  have  been  foretold,  he  emphasised  the  moral 
rather  than  the  practical  results  of  Cobden's  v'^ork.  '  Public 
economy  was  with  Cobden,'  he  said,  '  nothing  less  than 
a  moral  principle.  The  temper  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Cobden 
in  respect  to  questions  of  public  economy  was  a  temper 
and  a  spirit  that  ought  to  be  maintained,  encouraged, 
and  propagated  in  this  country  —  a  temper  and  spirit  far 
more  in  vogue,  far  more  honoured  and  esteemed  and  culti- 
vated by  both  political  parties  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.'  An  intense  love  of 
justice,  a  singleness  of  aim,  a  habit  of  judging  men  fairly 
and  estimating  them  favourably,  an  absence  of  the  suspicion 
that  so  often  forms  the  bane  of  public  life — these  elements 
and  all  other  such  elements  were  to  be  found  in  the  char- 
acter of  Cobden  abundantly  supplied.  Mr.  Cobden's  was  a 
mind  incapable  of  entertaining  the  discussion  of  a  question 
without  fully  weighing  and  estimating  its  moral  aspects  and 
results.  In  these  words  so  justly  applied  to  Cobden,  the 
orator  was  doubtless  depicting  political  ideals  of   his  own. 

II 
In  the  autumn  Mr.  Gladstone  determined  on  going  abroad 
with  his  wife  and  daughters.  '  One  among  my  reasons  for 
going,*  he  told  Mr.  Brand,  '  is  that  I  think  I  am  better  out 
of  the  way  of  politics  during  the  recess.  In  England  I 
should  find  it  most  difficult  to  avoi4  for  five  minutes  attend- 
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ing  some  public  celebration  or  other,  especially  in  Lit.  .v 
shire.     I  think  that  I  have  said  already  in  one  way  or  oib-::. 
1866.     ftl^  ^^^^  I  ^^^  usefully  say,  perhaps  more  than  all.    So  t&r  4.- 
I  am  concerned,  I  now  leave  the  wound  of  the  liberal  fx:*- 
to  the  healing  powers  of  nature.  .  .  .     If  we  cannotarn\7  . 
sufficient  strength  at  a  definite  understanding  with  n>\r  : 
to  the  mode  of  handling  the  question  of  the  franchise,  t:.- 
our  line  ought  to  be  great  patience  and  quietude  in  o:;-- 
tion.      If  we  can,  then   certainly  the   existing  govenuD 
might   at    any   time   disappear,   after   the   opening  of  :.- 
session  I  mean,  with   advantage.'     *The  journey  to  It^I^. 
says  Phillimore,  '  was   really  a  measure   of  self-defence,  : 
escape   the  incessant    persecution    of    correspondence,  f:::^ 
gestions,  and  solicitations.' 

They  left  England  in  the  last  week   of  September,  i' : 
proceeded  direct  to  Rome.     The  Queen  had  given  as  •  '• 
good  reason  against  a  change  of  ministers  the  dangerous  f  z- 
look  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     This  was  the  year  of  ::  - 
Seven  Weeks'  War,  the  battle  of  Sadowa  (July  3),  and  :*-- 
triumph   of    Prussia    over    Austria,   foreshadowing  a  n:»:- 
astonishing  triumph  four  years  hence.     One  of  the  r**^*- 
of    Sadowa   was   the   further   consolidation   of   the  Itil 
kingdom  by  the  transfer  of  Venetia.     Rome  still  remA.- 
outside.      The    political    situation    was    notoriously  pr  v- 
sional  and  unstable,  and  the  French  troops  who  had  £:■:• 
there  in  1849  were  still  in  their  barracks  at  the  Castle 
St.  Angelo.     But  this  was   no   immediate   concern  of   h- 
*  Nothing  can  be  more  unlikely,'  he  wrote  to  Acton  (Sept.  K 
Hhan  that  I  should  meddle  with  the  prisons,  or  anv-ri': 
else  of  the  kind.     The  case  of  Rome  in  1866  is  very  dific:. 
from  that  of  Naples  in  1850,  when  the  whole  royal  p^^^^  • 
ment   was   nothing   but   one   gross   and   flagrant  illegtil  " 
I    have    seen    Archbishop    Manning    repeatedly,'   he    o  ' 
tinues,  'and  my  impression  is  that  he  speaks  to  me  ar 
having  sought  and  received  his   cue   from  Rome.    He  .- 
to  put  me  in  communication   with  Cardinal  Antonell:  i  • 
others.      I   consider   myself   bound   to   good  conduct  in  i 
very   strict  sense   of  the   word.'     We   now  know  that  :' 
archbishop    took   pains    to   warn    his    friends  at  Rome 
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show  their  visitor  all   the  kindness  possiUe.     *  Gladstone/    CHAP, 
he  wrote,  *  does  not  come  as  an  enemy,  and  may  be  made  \^_~Zj 
friendly,  or  he  might  become  on  his  return  most  dangerous.'   ^^^  57, 
The  liberab  <would  be  very  jealous  of  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.     Meanwhile  Gladstone  fully 
held  that  the  Holy  Father  must  be  independent.     '  Towards 
us  in  England,'  said  Manning,  ^  and  towards  Ireland  he  is  the 
most  just  and  forgiving  of  all  our  public  men.     He  is  very 
susceptible  of  any  kindness,  and  his  sympathies  and  respect 
religiously  are  all  with  us.'  ^ 

To  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

Rome,  Oct.  13. — We  had  for  five  days  together  last  week,  I  will  not 
say  a  surfeit  or  a  glut,  for  these  imply  excess  and  satiety,  but  a  con- 
tinuous feast  of  fine  scenery ;  all  the  way  from  Pontarlier  by  Neu- 
ch&tel  to  Lucerne,  and  then  by  the  St.  Gothard  to  Como.  Since  then 
we  have  had  only  the  passage  of  the  Apennines  by  the  railway  from 
Ancona  to  Rome.  This  is  much  finer  than  the  old  road,  according 
to  my  recollection.  It  has  three  grand  stages,  one  of  them  ris- 
ing from  the  north  and  east,  the  others  through  close  defiles  from 
Foligno  to  Temi,  and  from  Spoleto  to  Nami,  where  we  went  close 
by  the  old  bridge.  As  to  the  St.  Gothard  I  think  it  the  finest  in 
scenery  of  all  the  Alpine  passes  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  seen  all 
those  commonly  traversed  from  the  Stelvio  downwards  (in  height) 
to  the  Brenner,  except  the  Bernardina.  A  part  of  the  ascent  on 
the  Italian  side  may  perhaps  compete  with  the  Via  Mala  which 
it  somewhat  resembles.  We  were  also  intensely  delighted  with 
the  Lake  of  Lugano,  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  which 
appeared  to  me  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Italian  lakes. 

Here  we  find  Home  solitary,  which  we  wished,  but  also  wet  and 
dirty,  which  we  did  not.  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  clear  and  dry. 
No  scenery  and  no  city  can  stand  the  stripping  off  its  robe  of 
atmosphere.  And  Rome,  which  is  not  very  rich  in  its  natural 
features,  suffers  in  a  high  degree.  We  caught  sight  of  the  pope 
yesterday  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  made  our  obeisance,  and 
received  that  recognition  with  the  hand  which  is  very  appropriate, 
and  I  imagine  to  him  not  at  all  troublesome.  Kext  week  I  hope 
to  see  Cardinal  Antonelli.  We  have  been  to-day  to  St.  Paul's. 
1  ParceU,  ii.  p.  308. 
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Its  spaxse  is  amazing,  and  at  particular  points  it  seems  to  tv  « -i 
or  exceed  St.  Peter's.     But  there  can  be  no  real  eomp&n^si!!  : 
^g^       magnificence,  and  St.  Peter's  is  the  more  churchlikt  d  tLe  ti 
The  exterior  of  St.  Paul's  [beyond  the  walls]  is  veryunesix  in  if. 
and  is  in  glaring  contrast  with  the  gorgeousness  within. 

Eome,  Oct,  30. — .  .  .     I  observe  reserve  in  conversation,*::.  * 
with  such  persons  as  cardinals.     To  two  of  them  who  wi-L^ .  ^ 
to  speak  freely  I  have  spoken  without  any  restraint  about  tLe  .' 
question  immediately  pending  here.     And  next  to  them  my  -^ 
free  and  open  conversation  has  been  with  the  pope,  but  of  a'.>  " 
did  not  go  further  than  he  led  me,  and  on  the  affairs  of  Itaij ' 
was  nearly  all  the  way.    I  have  seen  him  twice,  once  in  ui  au-.-: 
qiLaitr^  occki,  and  once  with  my  wife  and  daughters,  Lady  A.  ^'^- 
accompanying  us.    ^N^othing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  the  \u, :  * 
sion  made  by  his  demeanour  and  language.     He  looks  wt.. 
strong,  but  seems  to  have  a  slight  touch  of  deaf uess.^ 

You  ask  about  our  *  apartment,'  and  I  send  you  (partly  to  u.: : 
the  Argylls,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  take  one  of  the  -  • 
first  a  sketch  of  our  general  position,  nearly  op))osite  the  £--' 
and  secondly  a  rude  plan  of  the  rooms.     Half  a  bedroom  uj  " 
nately  is  cut  off  from  bad  management,  and  the  Frattini  r.^ 
are  much  too  small.     Besides  three  rooms  which  we  occnij  j  *- 
is  another  which  we  do  not     We  are  boarded  too,  whicl  ^i 
much  trouble,  and  we  have  the  Stanleys  here.    We  go  »;  - 
about  our  work  of  seeing  Rome.     The  Vatican  has  been  t 
enriched  since  I  was  here.     The  sculpture  gallery  is  really  w 
ful  in  its  superiority  to  all  others.     I  think  if  I  were  allo^- 
choose  two  pieces  I  should  perhaps  take  the  Demosthenes  ii.- 
Torso.    The  pictures  have  also  secured  vaJuable  additii^:^   I 
Palace  of  the  Caesars  since  the  French  scavi^  not  by  anvr.-- 
finished  yet,  offers  a  new  world  to  view,  and  we  expect  :•  - 
another,  probably  next  week,  in  the  catacombs.     Among  c  • 
works  seen  as  yet  I  am  most  pleased  with  Tenerini*^  T- 
fainting.    A  German,  Lowenthal,  has  done  a  very  good  p^^t  •'' 
Gibson,  and  there  has  come  up  a  singularly  interesting  [--'•' 

1  Oct.  22.  —  Saw  the  pope.    Oct.  28.  in  French,  rather  miiirentE'  '< 

—  We  went  at  8  (reluctantly)  to  the  was   gracious   as  mmI    >  ^ 

pope.    Lady  Augusta  Stanley  accom-  reference  to  the  pap^  cv-^-'" 

panied  us.     We  had  a  convereation  {Diarf.} 
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beliered  to  be  of  Harrey.    But  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  write  of  all    CffiAt*. 
the  beauties  and  the  marvels.     The  church  here  is  satisfactory ;  the  ^  ^™ 
new  clergyman,  Mr.  Crowther,  introduced  himself  on  Sunday  with    jg^  ^^ 
an  admirable  sermon.    We  expect  the  Clarendons  to-night.    We 
do  Dante  every  morning,  and  are  in  the  sixteenth  canto. 

Dec,  4.  —  At  last  we  have  got  the  Argylls,  and  I  need  not 
say  what  an  addition  they  are,  even  amidst  the  surpassing  and 
absorbing  interests  that  surround  us.  I  hope  for  your  approbation 
in  that  1  have  recommended  to  his  notice  a  beautiful  set  of  old 
Sevres  dinner  plates,  soft  paste,  which  with  great  spirit  he  has 
purchased  for  little  more,  I  believe,  than  half  what  the  proprietor 
refused  for  them  a  while  ago.  I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if 
you  do  not  think  them  a  valuable  acquisition.  I  own  that  I 
should  never  have  passed  them  on  to  a  second  purchaser  had  I  not, 
when  I  first  saw  them,  already  got  much  too  near  the  end  of  my 
own  little  tether.  But  Sevres  plates  and  all  other  *  objects '  are  of 
small  interest  in  comparison  with  the  great  events  that  hang  as 
great  thick  clouds  in  the  heaven  around  us,  yet  tipped  with  broad 
gleams  of  light.  To-day  we  are  at  length  assured  unconditionally 
of  the  departure  of  the  French ;  in  which  I  believed  already  on 
some  grounds,  including  this,  that  General  Count  Montebello  had 
ordered  sixteen  boxes  to  be  packed  with  the  spoils  of  Eome,  or 
his  share  of  them.  This  departure  of  the  might  of  France  repre- 
sented in  the  garrison,  takes  a  weight  off  Roman  wills  and  energies, 
which  has  for  seventeen  years  bowed  them  to  the  ground.  With 
wliat  kind  of  bound  will  they  spring  up  again,  and  what  ugly 
knoeks  may  be  given  in  the  process  ? 

The  trip  was  not  in  every  respect  successful.  On  Christmas 
(lay,  he  writes  to  Brand :  '  We  have  had  some  discomforts. 
Our  apartments  twice  on  fire,  a  floor  burnt  through  each  time. 
Then  I  was  laid  down  with  a  most  severe  influenza :  very 
sore  throat,  a  thing  quite  new  to  me.  The  Roman  climate 
is  as  bad  for  me  as  can  be.'  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  saw 
much  of  the  party  during  the  Roman  visit,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
seemed  to  care  little  or  not  at  all  about  wondei-s  of  archaeology 
alike  in  Christian  and  pagan  Rome,  but  never  wearied  of 
bearing  Italian  scrrmona  from  priests  and  preaching  friars. 
This  waa  oonaonant  with  the  whole  temper  of  his  life.     He 
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BOOK    was  a  collector  of  ivories,  of  china,  of  Wedgwooi  but  . 
•  J  architecture  in  all  its  high  historic  bearings  I  never  foui.- 

18^7^     him  very  deeply  interested.     I  doubt  if  he  followed  the  cr  •. 
troversies  about  French,  Gothic   and  Italian,  about  Byiir- 
tine  and  Romanesque,  with  any  more  concern  than  beL.i 
in  the  controversies  of  geology.     He  had  two  audience> » 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  as  we  have  seen,  as  had  others  of  his  colWa^:-:- 
then  in  Rome ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  tell  with  \l\  1 
glee  in  what  diverse  fashion  they  impressed  the  pontiff.    '  \ 
like  but  I  do  not  undei-stand  Mr.  Gladstone,"  the  pope  si!! 
*  Mr.  Card  well  I  understand,  but  I  do  not  like  ;  I  both  like  -' 
understand  Lord  Clarendon ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll  I  neui.' 
understand  nor  like.'     He  saw  ten  of  the  caitiinals,  ini  < 
Florence  he  had  an  audience  of  the  king  *  who  sjjoke  \- ; 
freely' ;  he  had  two  long  interviews  with  Ricasoli;  andi^  ■-- 
forty  or  fifty  members  of  the  Italian  parliament  ga*e  I  • 
the  honour  of  a  dinner  at  which  Poerio  made  a  most  elo'i:^.- 
speech.     To  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  he  wrote :  — 

Florence,  Jan.lS,lS6T. — Yesterday  Argyll,  Card  well,  and  I  v-i 
to  the  king.    He  spoke  with  an  astounding  freedom ;  freelj  t  . 
cerning  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  hopeful  about  Italy  in  gf::  •'- 
rather  feel:(ly  impressed  with  the  financial  difficulty,  and  ha'~  • 
his  head  stuffed  full  of  military  notions  which  it  would  bt  t  - 
desirable  to  displace.    We  have  rumours  from  England  of  rvf  : 
and  of  no  reform  ;  but  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  overmuch  a  • 
these  matters.     To-morrow  I  am  to  be  entertained  by  a  numher  : 
the  deputies  in  memory  especially  of  the  Naples  letters.    I  stn- 
from  this,  as  I  have  long  ago  been  much  overpraised  and  o'-' 
paid  for  the  affair,  but  I  could  not  find  a  proper  groimd  : 
refusing.     The  dinner  is  to  be  a  private  one,  but  I  suppose  * 
notice  of  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  journals.     It  is  a  c^r 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  a  free  and  open  press  has  taken  ^ 
here,  that  the  newspapers  are  ordinarily  habitually  cried  is  -' 
streets  until  near  midnight  I 

Among  other  objects  of  his  keen  and  active  interest  wi-^ 
the  preservation  for  its  established  uses  of  the  fin:.:? 
monastery  founded  by  St.  Benedict  thirteen  ceniur.c- 
before   at   Monte   Cassino,  —  the  first  home  of  that  g^^** 
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ule  and  institute  which  for  long  ages  played  so  striking  CHAP, 
i  part  in  the  history  of  civilisation  in  the  western  workL  ^  Xlll^ 
[le  now  visited  Monte  Cassino  in  the  company  of  Padre  ^^  gg 
Tosti.  The  historian  of  this  venerable  nursery  of  learning 
^as  his  friend  long  before  now  —  they  met  first  at  Naples 
n  1850  —  and  he  had  induced  Mr.  Gladstone  to  subscribe  for 
;he  reparation  of  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  In  1863  Dean 
Stanley  visited  the  monastery  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Glad- 
itone:  *It  secured  for  me  not  only  the  most  hospitable 
reception,  but  an  outpouring  of  Padre  Tosti's  whole  soul 
)n  pope  and  church,  and  Italy  and  Europe,  past  and  present, 
in  an  almost  unbroken  conversation  of  three  hours.'  In 
1866,  it  seemed  as  if  the  hand  of  the  Italian  government 
were  about  to  fall  as  heavily  on  Monte  Cassino  as  on  any 
ather  monastic  establishment.  Mr.  Gladstone  besides  doing 
his  best  with  Ricasoli  and  others,  wrote  a  letter  of  admirable 
spirit  to  his  friend  Sir  James  Lacaita :  — 

It  seems,  he  said,  as  if  one  of  the  lamps  of  learning  were  put 
out;  much  promise  for  the  future  extinguished ;  and  a  sacred  liuk 
of  union  with  the  past  broken.  If  it  be  asked  why  Englishmen 
should  speak  and  feel  on  this  Italian  subject,  my  answer  would  be 
this :  that  the  foundation  and  history  of  Monte  Cassino  have  the 
interest  for  us  which  the  Americans  of  the  States  feel  in  Alfred^  in 
Edward  in.,  in  Henry  v.  They  are  part  of  the  great  current  of 
Italian  civilisation  which  has  been  diffused  and  distributed  overall 
European  lands.  Much  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  public  wealth,  and  of  that  vast  exterior  activity  which 
distinguishes  the  age ;  but  I  am  deeply  anxious  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  those  centres,  not  too  numerous,  at  which  the  power  of 
thought  may  be  cultivated,  and  the  inner  and  higher  life  of  man 
maintained.  It  has,  as  you  know,  been  pressed  upon  me  that 
I  should  endeavour  to  make  a  respectful  appeal  to  the  Italian 
government  on  this  subject  through  the  medium  of  a  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  I  shrink  from  taking  such  a 
course,  as  I  fear  that  the  general  effect  might  be  to  present 
an  appearance  of  intrusive  and  impertinent  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  a  foreign  country,  and  that  the  very  country  tow- 
ards which  I  should  least  wish  to  offer  the  appearance  of  a  slight 
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I  cannot  likewise  refuse  to  cherisli  the  hope  that  the  enligh'^.' . 
miud  of  Baron  Bioasoli  and  his  ooUeagues  may  lead  them  e::Lt: 
1867.     ^^^^  or  mitigate  this  blow. 

On  his  return  he  passed  through  Paris.  The  previ-.» 
year  a  signal  honour  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  bj  i- 
illuatiious  Institute  of  France  — founded  on  that  Acad^T' 
in  which  Richelieu  had  crowned  the  fame  of  armj^  -• ' 
statesmanship  by  honour  to  purity  in  national  language  v 
competence  in  letters.^  In  acknowledging  the  election,  i- 
wrote  to  Mignet,  the  historian,  then  perpetual  secretarr:  — 

11  Carlton  Hotise  Terraoey  March  9,  1865. — I  have  alrea.iT  -i 
pressed  although  in  an  imperfect  manner  to  your  distinguishr^: « 
leagues  Count  Wolowski  and  M.  Guizot,  the  sentiments  of  gra*:: 
with  which  I  accept  the  signal  and  most  unexpected  honour  o:  * 
election  as  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Institute  of  France.    K 
the  pressure,  and  what  I  might  call  the  tumult,  of  my  il* 
occupations  do  not  render   me  insensible  to  the  nature  «•:'  * 
distinction,  which  carries  with  it  a  world-wide  fame.     I  will  i 
however,  dwell  further  on  the  nature  of  the  honour,  or  on  my  c  '^ 
unworthiness  to  receive  it :  except  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  ?  ' 
gentleman  whose  name  was  placed  in  competition  with  mv  or 
I  cannot  but  be  aware  of  his  superior  claims.     I  fear  th:.:. : 
once,  the  judgment  of  the  Academy  has  erred,  and  that  in  "-- 
ferring  me  to  Mr.  Mill,  its  suffrages  have  taken  a  wrong  dim  *  - 
I  am  only  consoled  by  reflecting  that  such  a  body,  with  « 
renown,   and  with  its   ranks  so  filled,  can   afford  to  suffer  •: 
detriment  attaching  to  a  single  mistake.     I   have  the  hoi    * 
to  be,  etc. 

This  distinction  brought  with  it  the  duty  of  attendin::  :': 
funeral  of  a  writer  eminent  among  the  philosophers  an^l  ^. 
of  letters  of  his  day.     It  had  been  said  of  him  thiit  thret  i:  - 
in  the  week  he  was  absurd,  three  days  mediocre,  and  . 
day  sublime.     The  verdict  seems  to  be  confirmed. 

1  Mr.  Gladstone  was  elected  by  27  que  celui  qui  raltnche  fc  d  tiv     - 

votes  out  of  29,  two  beins;  cast  for  J.  stitut  de  France  un  hoirnne  ■  •"  • 

8.  Mill.    'ITie  minister  of  instruction  savoir  litti^raire,  rhAbileirf  f^I*   "* 

wrote:    *Veuillej6  croire,  monsieur,  et    T^loquence    sont    rorj»ft«*   ^ 

qu'il  n'est  pas  de  d^cret  que  j'aie  I'Angleterre.' 
eontresign^   aveo   plus  de   bonheur 
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Jan,  23.  —  From  10  to  3.45  at  the  successive  stages  of  Vic  tor    CHAP. 
Cousin's  interment,  in  my  character  of  member  of  the  Institute.   ^__^ 
It  was  of  great  interest.     I  saw  many  most  eminent  Frenchmen,    j^^^,  sa. 
so  many  that  they  remained  as  a  cloud  upon  my  recollection, 
except   Berryer,  Thiers,  and  some  whom  I  had  known  before. 
Jan,  26.  — Attended  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  12-2.    Spent  the 
rest  of   the  afternoon  with  M.  Jules   Simon  in  seeing  certain 
quarters  of  Paris. 

'Yesterday/  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Brand  (Jan.  27),  'a  dinner 
was  given  to  Cardwell  and  me  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  by  tlie 
Society  of  Political  Economists  of  France,  and  I  did  my  bei^t 
to  improve  the  occasion  in  terms  which  might  imply  censure 
on  the  military  measures  here  and  the  new  turn  of  affaii-i*- 
Also  I  am  a  known  accomplice  of  M.  Fould's.  So  I  let  all 
this  be  balanced  by  dining  with  the  Emperor  to-day,  and  with 
Rouher  to-morrow.'  Of  the  reception  at  court,  he  says, 
'Dined  at  the  Tuileries,  and  was  surprised  at  the  extreme 
attention  and  courtesy  of  both  their  majesties,  with  whom 
1  had  much  interesting  conversation.'  The  fates  with  \m 
halting  foot  were  drawing  near.  The  palace  was  a  heap  of 
ashes,  host  and  hostess  were  forlorn  exiles,  before  in  no  long 
span  of  time  they  met  their  guest  again. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOB  HOUSEHOLD  SUFFBAOB 

{1867) 

FiBST  of  all  we  had  a  general  intimation  and  promise  that  aomethiBf 
would  be  done ;  then  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  strutted  s  bnef 
hour  upon  the  stage  and  then  disappeared ;  then  there  was  a  bJL 
which  we  were  told,  on  the  authority  of  a  cabinet  minister,  w» 
framed  in  ten  minutes,  and  which  was  withdrawn  in  veiy  little  morv 
than  ten  minutes;  and  lastly,  there  was  a  bill  which — undergcHLT 
the  strangest  transformations  in  its  course  through  parliameut— 
did,  I  will  not  say,  become  the  law  of  the  land,  but  was  altered  ioi 
something  like  that  which  became  the  law  of  the  land.  —  Gukwrosi 

From  Rome   Mr.  Gladstone  kept  a  watchful  eye  for  (- 
approaching    political    performances   at   Westminster.     1*. 
1867.     ^*^  written  to  Mr.  Brand  a  month  after  his  arrival:  — 

51  P.  di  Spagna,  Oct.  ^30,  '66.  —  The  Clarendons  are  to  be  :.► 
this  evening  to  stay  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.     Deaii  - 
Lady  A.  Stanley  are  in  the  house  with  us.     I  doubt  if  then?  ir 
any  other  English  parties  in  Rome. 

The  reform  movement  is  by  degrees  complicating  the  qii^t: ' 
It  is  separating  Bright  from  us,  and  in  one  sense  thus  clear  : 
our  way.     But  then  it  may  become  too  strong  for  us ;  or  at  1-  •  * 
too  strong  to  be  stayed  with  our  bill  of  last  year.     I  dv  - 
envy  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends  their  reflections  this  a::  ' 
on  the  course  they  have  pursued.     Meanwhile  I  wish  that 
press,  as  far  as  we  may  be  said  to  have  one,  would  »ntr  * 
this  text :  that  a  bill  from  tJiem,  to  be  accepted  by  the  peojJe,  •    • 
be  largely  and  not  smaller,  than  would  have  been,  or  even  i^rt--'  • 
accepted  from  us.    For  confidence,  or  credit,  stands  in  polir*^ 
lieu  of  ready  money.     If,  indeed,  your  enemy  is  stronger  t;  - 
you  are,  you  must  take  what  he  gives  you.     But  in  this  ^*- 
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be  is  weaker,  and  not  stronger.  A  good  bill  from  them  would  CHAP, 
save  us  much  trouble  and  anxiety.  A  straightforward  bill,  such  ^J_^\ 
IS  an  £S  franchise  without  tricks,  would  be  easily  dealt  with.  ^^  ^ 
But  their  bill  will  be  neither  good  nor  straightforward.  The  mind 
of  Disraeli,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  staiitling  as 
he  does  among  his  compeers,  will  predominate  in  its  formation. 
Now  he  has  made  in  his  lifetime  three  attempts  at  legislution  — 
the  budget  of  1852,  the  India  bill  of  1858,  the  Reform  bill  of 
1859.  All  have  been  thoroughly  tortuous  measures.  And  the 
Ethiopian  will  not  change  his  skin.  His  Reform  bill  of  1867  will 
be  tortuous  too.  But  if  you  have  to  drive  a  man  out  of  a  wood, 
you  must  yourself  go  into  the  wood  to  drive  him.  We  muy  have 
to  meet  a  tortuous  bill  by  a  tortuous  motion.  This  is  what  I  am 
afraid  of,  and  what  I  am,  for  one,  above  all  things  anxious  to 
avoid.  In  1859  the  liberal  party  had  to  play  the  obstructive,  and 
with  evil  consequences.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  they 
should  be  put  into  such  a  position  again.  Pray  consider  this.  I 
do  not  like  what  I  see  of  Bright's  speeches.  We  have  no  claim 
upon  him,  more  than  the  government  have  on  us ;  and  I  imagine 
he  will  part  company  the  moment  he  sees  his  way  to  more  than 
we  would  give  him. 

II 

The  general  character  of  the  operations  of  1867,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  curious  in  our  parliamentary  history,  was 
described  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  fragment  written  thirty 
years  after.  Time  had  extinguished  the  volcanic  files,  and 
the  little  outline  is  sketched  with  temper  and  a  sort  of 
neutrality :  — 

When  the  parliament  reassembled  in  1867,  parties  and  groups 
were  curiously  distributed.  The  two  great  bodies  were  the 
regular  supporters  of  the  Tory  ministry,  and  those  grouped  around 
us  who  had  been  expelled.  The  first  did  not  know  what  course 
they  would  have  to  take ;  that  depended  on  the  secret  counsels  of 
auother  mind.  To  keep  to  the  drapeau  was  the  guiding  motive,  as 
it  has  been  since  the  creed  and  practice  of  Peel  were  subverted  by 
the  opposite  principles  of  Disraeli,  who  on  a  franchise  question 
had  his  peer  colleagues  at  his  feet.  Besides  these,  other  divisions 
had  to  be  recognised.     The  Salisbury  secession  from  the  govern- 
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ment,  supported  by  Sir  W.  Heathcote  and  Beresford  Hope,  was 
high  in  character,  but  absolutely  insignificant  in  numbers.  There 
1807.  ^^B  Lowe,  so  great  among  the  Adullamites  of  1S66,  but  almost 
alone  among  them  in  the  singleness  and  strength  of  his  opposition 
to  reform.  There  was  the  bulk  of  the  AduUamite  body,  unable 
to  place  themselves  in  declared  opposition  to  the  liberal  mass,  but 
many  of  them  disposed  to  tamper  with  the  question,  and  to  look 
kindly  on  the  tory  government  as  the  power  which  would  most 
surely  keep  downjany  enlargement  of  the  franchise  to  its  minimum. 
It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  the  successive  plans  submitted  by  the 
government  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  an  unexampled 
rapidity.  The  governing  idea  of  the  man  who  directed  the  party 
seemed  to  be  not  so  much  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  proposed 
and  carried,  as  to  make  sure  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  should  be 
proposed  and  canied  by  those  now  in  power.  The  bill  on  which 
the  House  of  Commons  eventually  proceeded  was  a  measure, 
I  should  suppose,  without  precedent  or  parallel,  as,  on  the  other 
hand  it  was,  for  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  and  as  the  work 
of  a  government  in  a  decided  minority,  an  extraordinary  stroke 
of  parliamentary  success.  Our  position,  on  the  other  hand,  wu 
this:  (1)  We  felt  that  if  household  suffrage  were  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  boroughs,  it  ought  to  be  a  real  household  suffrage. 
(2)  The  existing  state  of  our  legislation,  under  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  householders  made  no  disbursement  of  rates,  but 
paid  them  without  distinction  in  their  rent,  showed  that  a  bill 
professedly  for  household  suffrage,  but  taking  no  notice  of 
compounding,  would  be  in  the  first  place  a  lottery,  and  in  the 
second  an  imposture.  Some  towns  would  have  large  enfranchise- 
ment, some  none  at  all,  and  no  principle  but  the  accidental  state 
of  local  law  would  determine  on  which  side  of  the  line  any  town 
was  to  be  found.  And  the  aggregate  result  would  be  ludicrously 
small  as  a  measure  of  enfranchisement.  Of  such  a  measure  we  couW 
not  approve.  We  did  not  wish  to  make  at  once  so  wide  a  change 
as  that  involved  iii  a  genuine  household  suffrage  (always  in  our 
minds  involving  county  as  well  as  town),  and  we  could  not  fairly 
separate  ourselves  from  Bright  on  such  a  point.  (3)  So  we 
adhered  to  our  idea  of  an  extension,  considerable  but  not  violent, 
and  performing  all  it  promised. 
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But  the  AduUamite  spirit  went  to  work,  and  finding  that  tlie  CHAR 
)ill  had  the  popular  recommendation  of  a  great  phrase  [household  ^  '^ 
luffrage],  combined  with  the  recommendation  to  them  of  a  narrow  j^  ^^ 
iphere  of  practical  operation,  determined  to  support  the  principle 
)f  the  bill  and  abandon  our  plan,  although  our  mode  of  operation 
lad  been  warmly  approved  at  party  meetings  held  at  my  house. 
The  result  was  in  a  tactical  sense  highly  damaging  to  us.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  have  recognised  that  the  idea  of  household  suffrage, 
«rhen  the  phrase  had  once  been  advertised  by  a  government 
Ls  its  battle-ground,  was  irresistible,  and  that  the  only  remain- 
Dg  choice  was  whether  it  should  be  a  household  suffrage  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  by  the  condition  of  personal  ratepaying, 
)r  a  household  suffrage  fairly  conforming  in  substance  and 
3peration  to  the  idea  that  the  phrase  conveyed.  The  first  was 
n  our  view  totally  inadmissible ;  the  second  beyond  the  wants 
md  wishes  of  the  time.  But  the  government,  it  must  be 
Emitted,  bowled  us  over  by  the  force  of  the  phrase;  and 
made  it  our  next  duty  to  bowl  them  over  by  bringing  the 
reality  of  the  bill  into  correspondence  with  its  great  pro- 
fession. This  we  were  able  to  do  in  some  degree,  when  we 
reached  the  committee,  for  some  of  the  restrictions  included 
in  the  measure  were  such  as  the  double-facing  liberal  fringo 
iid  not  venture  to  uphold  against  the  assaults  of  their  own 
party.  But  the  grand  question  of  compound  hoiiseholding,  which 
was  really  to  determine  the  character  of  our  legislation,  was  one 
on  which  we  could  not  reckon  upon  either  the  conscientious  or 
the  intimidated  and  prudential  support  of  our  liberal  fringe.  The 
government  were  beyond  all  doubt,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
masters  of  the  situation.  The  question  was  raised,  if  not  in  its 
fullest  breadth  yet  in  a  form  of  considerable  efficiency,  by  a  pro- 
posal from  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  member  for  Newark,  and  a  local 
solicitor  little  known  in  the  House.*  He  went  there  to  support  it» 
but  without  an  idea  that  it  could  be  carried,  and  anticipating  its 
defeat  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred.  Never  have  I  undergone 
a  stranger  emotion  of  surprise  than  when,  as  I  was  entering  the 
House,  our  whip  met  me  and  stated  that  Disraeli  was  about  to 


^  This  proposal  was  in  effect   to    of  parliamentary  boroughs.    Carried 
abolish  compounding  in  the  limits    May  27. 

VOL.  n  —  Q 
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support  Hodgkinson's  motion.    But  so  it  was,  and  the  pro:->.*  . 
was  adopted  without  disturbance,  as  if  it  had  been  an  afi::  f 
1867.      trivial  importance. 

How  it  came  about  I  partially  learned  at  a  later  date.  A  (&  :  : 
was  held  after  the  fact,  which  Sir  John  Lambert,  the  great  >**•  • 
tician  of  the  day,  was  summoned  to  attend.    The  cabinet  hal   = 
no  idea  that  the  Hodgkinson  amendment  was  to  be  accept ni:  *. 
acceptance  was  the  sole  act  of  Mr.  Disraeli;  and  when  it  hal  :- 
done  the  ministers  assembled  in  order  to  learn  from  Sir  »» 
Lambert  what  was  the  probable  addition  that  it  would  miik<r  * 
the  constituency. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  whole  history  of  the  *  my-t- ' 
man,'  this  proceeding  can  be  surpassed.     The  tories,  having  >-- 
brought  to  accept  household  suffrage  on  the  faith  of  the  liii.i:.r 
imposed  by  personal  payment  of  the  rates,  found  at  a  nn  x-' 
notice  that  that  limitation  had  been  thrown  overboard,  ani ' 
their  leader  had  given  them  a  bill  virtually  far  larger  than  i. 
that  Mr.  Bright  had  sought  to  impose  upon  them.    It  va.^  •^' 
tainly  no  business  of   ours  to  complain,  and  they  made  r.  : 
business  of  theirs.     I  imagine  that  they  still  relied  upoo  rr ' " 
cation  of  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Lords.     And  the  Lo:^i>  - 
rectify  it  largely;  but  these  rectifications  were  all  rejected  tI-: 
the  bill  returned  to  us,  except  the  minority  [representatioD ].  w: . . 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  strong  enough  to  secure  by  means  of  th«  v  *•• 
of  a  body  of  liberals  who  approved  it,  and  which  he  accept^:  * 
humour  or  comfort  the  Lords  a  little,  while  he  detested  it  - 
made,  as  Bright  said,  the  best  speech  ever  delivered  again*:  *. 
So  came  about  the  establishment  of  an  effective  household  snitr^ 
in  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  England. 

in 

The  process  eflfecting  this  wide  extension  of  fC'Wi  - 
power  to  immense  classes  hitherto  without  it,  was  in  tv 
respect  extraordinary.  The  great  reform  was  carried  ^  ■ 
parliament  elected  to  support  Lord  Palmerston,  and  L  * 
Palmerston  detested  reform.  It  was  carried  by  a  p»'Vcr.- 
ment  in  a  decided  minority.  It  was  carried  by  a  min>*'* 
and  by  a  leader  of  opposition,  neither  of  whom  was  at  -*• 
time  in  the  full  confidence  of   his  party.     Finally*  it  *- 
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carried  by  a  House  of  Commons  that  the  year  before  had,  CHAP. 
in  effect,  rejected  a  measure  for  the  admission  of  only  ^  ^^'^ 
400,000  new  voters,  while  the  measure  to  which  it  now  .ajj,  53. 
iissented  added  almost  a  million  voters  to  the  electorate.^ 

We  always  do  best  to  seek  rational  explanations  in  large 
affairs.  It  may  be  true  that  '  if  there  were  no  blunders  there 
would  be  no  politics,'  but  when  we  have  made  full  allowance 
for  blunder,  caprice,  chance,  folly,  craft,  still  reason  and  the 
nature  of  things  have  a  share.  The  secret  of  the  strange 
reversal  in  1867  of  all  that  had  been  said,  attempted,  and 
done  in  1866,  would  seem  to  be  that  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  had  suddenly  swelled  to  flood.  The  same  timidity 
that  made  the  ruling  classes  dread  reform,  had  the  com- 
pensation that  very  little  in  the  way  of  popular  demonstra- 
tion was  quite  enough  to  frighten  them  into  accepting  it. 
Here  the  demonstration  was  not  little.  Riots  in  Hyde  Park, 
street  processions  measured  by  the  mile  in  the  great  cities 
from  London  up  to  Glasgow,  open-air  meetings  attended  by 
a  hundred,  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  showed  that  even 
though  the  workmen  might  not  be  anxious  to  demand  the 
franchise,  yet  they  would  not  stand  its  refusal.  In  the 
autumn  of  1868  Mr.  Bright  led  a  splendid  campaign  in  a 
series  of  speeches  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  marked 
by  every  kind  of  power.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not 
one  of  the  main  changes  of  that  age  was  carried  in  parlia- 
ment without  severe  agitation  out  of  doors.  Catholic 
emancipation  was  won  by  O'Connell;  the  reform  act  of 
1832  by  the  political  unions;  free  trade  by  the  league 
against  the  corn  law.  Household  suffrage  followed  the 
same  rule. 

It  was  undoubtedly  true  in  a  sense  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  at  the  head  of  a  majority  in  1866,  and  now  again  in 
1867.  But  its  composition  was  peculiar.  Sir  Thomas  Acland 
( April  10, 1867)  describes  Mr.  Gladstone  as  hampered  by  three 
sets  of  people:  *1.  Radicals,  who  will  vote  for  household 
suffrage,  but  don't  want  it  carried.  2.  Whigs  (aristocrats), 
who  won't  risk  a  collision  with  the  government,  and  hope 

1  The  electorate  was  enlarged  from  1.3r>2.970  in  1867  to  2,243,259  in  1870. 
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BOOK  that  very  little  reform  will  be  carried,  and  want  to  discredit 
^  ^'  ^  Gladstone.  8.  A  large  body  who  care  for  nothing  except 
igQ7^  to  avoid  a  dissolution.'  ^  There  is  a  fresh  intrigue/  he  adds, 
*  every  twelve  hours.' 

The  trenchant  and  sardonic  mind  of  the  leader  of  the 
revolt  that  had  destroyed  the  bill  of  1866,  soon  found  food 
for  bitter  rumination.  On  the  eve  of  the  session  Lowe 
admitted  that  he  had  very  little  hope  of  a  successful  end 
to  his  efforts,  and  made  dismal  protests  that  the  reign  of 
reason  was  over.  In  other  words,  he  had  found  out  that 
the  men  whom  he  had  placed  in  power,  were  going  to  fling 
him  overboard  in  what  he  called  this  miserable  auction 
between  two  parties,  at  which  the  country  was  put  up  for 
sale,  and  then  knocked  down  to  those  who  could  produce 
the  readiest  and  swiftest  measure  for  its  destruction. 

The  liberal  cave  of  the  previous  year  was  broken  up, 
Lowe  and  the  ablest  of  its  old  denizens  now  voting  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  the  great  majority  going  with  the 
government.  The  place  of  the  empty  cave  was  taken  by 
a  new  group  of  dissidents,  named  from  their  habitat  the 
party  of  the  Tea-Room.  Many,  both  whigs  above  the  gang- 
way and  even  radicals  below,  were  averse  to  bringing  Lord 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  back  again;  they  thought  a 
bill  would  have  a  better  chance  with  the  tories  than  with 
the  old  leaders.  Insubordination  and  disorganisation  were 
complete.  ^I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it,'  says  the 
new  Lord  Halifax ;  ^  '  but  the  state  of  things  this  year  en- 
ables me  to  understand  what  was  very  inexplicable  in  all  I 
heard  of  last  year.'  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  strain 
was  often  difficult  to  bear.  A  friend,  meeting  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  dinner  about  this  time  (March  25),  thought  that  he 
saw  signs  of  irritated  nerve.  '  What  an  invaluable  g'ift/ 
he  reflects,  ^a  present  of  phlegm  from  the  gods  would 
be!  If  we  could  roll  up  Thompson  [master  of  Trinity] 
or  Bishop  Thirlwall  with  him  and  then  bisect  the  compound, 
we  should  get  a  pair  as  invincible  as  the  Dioscuri.'  An 
accomplished  observer  told   his   constituents  that  one  saw 

1  Sir  Charles  Wood  had  been  created  Viscount  Halifax  on  his  resignation 
of  the  IndU  Office  in  1866. 
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the   humour  of  the  great  parliamentary  chess  tournament,    chap. 
looking  at  the  pieces  on  the  board  and  the  face  of  Disraeli ;  ^  ^^^'  , 
its  tragic  side  in  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  Gladstone ;  in  the   j^  ^ 
mephistophelian  nonchalance  of  one,  the  melancholy  earnest- 
ness of  the  other.  ^ 

Everybody  knew  that  Disraeli,  as  he  watched  the  scene  ^ 
from  behind  his  mask,  now  and  again  launching  a  well- 
devised  retort,  was  neither  liked  nor  trusted,  though  more 
than  a  little  feared;  and  that  Gladstone,  with  his  deeply 
lined  face,  his  %lare  of  contentious  eagerness,'  his  seemiTig 
over-righteousness,  both  chafed  his  friends  and  exasperatt^d 
his  foes.  As  it  was  excellently  put  by  a  critic  in  tlie 
press,  —  the  House  was  indifferent,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  waa 
earnest;  the  House  was  lax  and  he  was  strict;  it  wag 
cynical  about  popular  equality,  and  he  was  enthusiastic; 
it  was  lazy  about  details,  he  insisted  upon  teaching  it  the 
profoundest  minutiae.*  About  this  time.  Lord  Russell  told 
Lord  Halifax  that  he  had  gone  down  to  see  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  when  he  was  dying,  and  had  said  to 
him  that  things  were  drifting  into  the  country  being  gov- 
erned by  Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  and  the  Duke  observed 
that  neither  of  them  was  fit  for  it.  And  Halifax  himself 
went  on  to  say  that  Gladstone  had,  in  truth, 'no  sym* 
pathy  or  connection  with  any  considerable  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  the  old  whig  party  remembered 
him  as  an  opponent  for  «iany  years ;  the  radicals  knew  that 
on  many  points,  especially  on  all  church  matters,  he  did  not 
agree  with  them,  and  though  they  admired  his  talents,  and 
hailed  bis  recent  exertions  in  favour  of  reform,  they  hiid 
no  great  attachment  to  him,  nor  did  he  seem  to  be  personally 
popular  with  any  of  them. 

Far  away  from  the  world  of  politics,  we  have  an  estimate 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  this  time  from  the  piercing  satirist  of 
his  age.  '  Is  not  he  at  any  rate  a  man  of  principle  ? '  said 
a  quaker  lady  to  Carlyle.  '  Oh,  Gladstone  I '  the  sage  replied, 
'I  did  hope  well  of  him  once,  and  so  did  John  Sterling, 
though  I  heard  he  was  a  Puseyite  and  so  forth;  still  it 
seemed  the  right  thing  for  a  state   to  feel   itself  bound  in 

1  Grant  Doff,  Elgin  Speeches,  p.  101.  •  Sjptetator,  April  20. 
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God,  and  to  lean  on  Him,  and  so  I  hoped  that  sometbir.r 

might  come  of  him.     But  now,  he  has  been  declaiming  tLi: 

2g^7      England  is  such  a  wonderfully  prosperous  sUte,  meaniLj 

that  it  has  plenty  of  money  in  its  breeches  pocket.  .  .  .    Bl: 

that's  not  the  prosperity  we   want.      And  so  I  say  to  hia. 

"  You  are  not  the  life-giver  to  England.     I  go  my  way,  y.  ^ 

go  yours,  good  morning  (with   a   most  dramatic  and  6k a. 

bow). " '  ^     England  however  thought  otherwise  about  h:-  - 

givers,  and  made  a  bow  of  a  completely  different  sort.    Y-*. 

not  at  once.     It  was  Mr.  Disraeli  who  played  the  leaiiir.j 

part  in  this  great  transaction,  not  by  inventing  the  pkrx^ 

of  household  suffrage,  for  that  principle  was  Mr.  Bright^ 

nor  by  giving  his  bill  the  shape  in  which  it  ultimately  becam? 

law,  for  that  shape  was  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  1/ 

as  the  mind  by  whose  secret  counsels   the  arduous  and  ir- 

tricate  manoeuvre  was  directed.    *  The  most  wonderful  thinj 

wrote  Bishop  Wilberforce  at  the  end  of  the  session,  *is  :h- 

rise  of   Disraeli.      It  is  not  the  mere   assertion  of  talrLi 

He  has  been  able  to  teach  the  House  of  Commons  alm<^:  t.. 

ignore  Gladstone,  and  at  present  lords  it  over  him,  anL  I 

am  told,  says  that  he  will  hold  him  down  for  twenty  yrar^  *' 

If  Mr.  Disraeli  said  this,  he  proved  almost  as  much  mL«uk" 

as  when  Fox  was  confident  of  holding  the  young  Pitt  il  m 

in  1783.     Still  he  impressed  his  rival.     *  I  met  Gladstone  r 

breakfast,'  says  Lord  Houghton  (May),* he  seems  quite  t^- 

by  the  diabolical  cleverness  of  Dizay.*     Awe,  by  no  mei:  * 

the  right  word,  I  fancy. 

IV 
On  April  12  the  first  act  of  the  Reform  question  ■: 
1867  ended  in  an  awkward  crisis  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  Tr- 
details  of  the  story  are  intricate  and  not  much  to  our  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Gladstone's  version  printed  above  discovers  it- 
general  features.  Some  particulars,  properly  biographic,  vi. 
fill  up  his  sketch.  *  If  you  have  to  drive  a  man  out  of  a 
wood,'  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  '  you  must  yourself  go  into  :*  - 
wood  to  drive  him.'  The  bystander  of  a  later  time,  howere:. 
may  be  content  to  keep  outside  the  thicket  until  the  driv-: 

1  Memories,  etc,  of  Miss  Caroline  Foz,  p.  839  (March  o.  IW7). 

*  Life  of  Wilberforce,  iii.  p.  227. 
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and  the  driven  both  emerge.  Mr.  Disraeli  began  by  prepar-  CHAP, 
ing  a  series  of  resolutions  —  platitudes  with  little  relation  to  ^  \ 
realities.  He  told  the  House  that  reform  should  no  longer  jet,  68. 
be  allowed  to  determine  the  fate  of  cabinets,  aud  the  House 
laughed.  Yet  if  Mr.  Disraeli  had  only  at  this  time  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  better  character  —  if  he  had  been  Althorp, 
Russell,  Peel  —  instead  of  laughing,  his  hearers  would  perhaps 
have  recognised  good  sense  and  statesmanship.  As  he  said 
later,  whig  prime  minister,  coalition  prime  ministers,  coali- 
tion chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  had  one  after  another  had 
their  innings,  and  with  a  majority  at  their  back ;  was  it  not 
well  now  to  try  something  that  might  be  carried  by  consent  ? 
Under  pressure  from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  government  ex- 
plained their  plan,  dropped  the  resolutions,  and  brought  in 
a  bill.^  Men  were  to  have  votes  who  had  university  degrees, 
or  were  members  of  learned  professions,  or  had  thirty  pounds 
in  a  savings  bank,  or  fifty  pounds  in  the  funds,  or  paid  a 
pound  in  direct  taxes  ;  but  the  fighting  point  was  that  every 
householder  who  paid  rates  should  have  a  vote.  A  scheme 
for  seats  accompanied.  To  comfort  his  party  for  giving  so 
wide  a  suffrage,  the  minister  provided  checks  by  conferring 
a  double  vote  on  certain  classes  of  citizens,  and  imposing 
strict  terms  as  to  residence.  Three  members  of  his  cabinet, 
of  whom  Lord  Cranborne  was  the  most  important,  refused 
the  unsubstantial  solace  and  resigned.  But  Mr.  Disraeli 
saw  that  he  would  regain  by  disorganising  his  opponents 
more  than  he  would  lose  by  dislocating  his  friends. 

Mr.  Gladstone  flew  down  upon  the  plan  with  energy,  as 
a  measure  of  illusory  concessions,  and  securities  still  more 
illusory.  His  speech  was  taken  in  some  quarters  in  a  conser- 
vative sense,  for  Lowe  at  once  wrote  to  him  (March  21)  urging 
him  to  follow  it  up  by  resisting  the  second  reading  on  the 
principle  of  fighting  rent  against  rating.  Since  CalUmachus, 
the  Athenian  polemarch,  had  to  give  the  casting  vote  at 
Marathon  when  the  ten  generals  were  equally  divided  on  the 
question  of  fighting  the  Persians  or  not  fighting,  *no  one,' 
cried  Lowe,  *ever  had  a  weightier  case  to  decide '  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  now.     He  forgot  that  the  brave  Callimarhus  was 

1  March  18. 
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slain,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would  in  a  political  senie  hive  bn- 
alain  likewise  if  he  had  taken  Lowe's  advice,  for,  as  be  k>^ 
ig^      Disraeli  had  by  talk  of  household  suffrage  ^bowltidt.-- 
over.'     A  meeting  of  278  liberals  was  held  at  his  bouse.  \ 
he  addressed  them  for  nearly  an  hour,  concarring  not  m-- 
willingly  in  the  conclusion  that  they  should  not  re*;*:  • 
second  reading.^   He  had  a  long  conyersation  with  Mr.  B. . 
two  days  before,  whom  he  found   ^sensible,  moderate,  i 
firm,'  and  whose  view  was  no  doubt  the  opposite  of  L>«- 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division  (Mr 
26). 

A  few  entries  in  Sir  Robert  Phillimore's    jornnal  I- 
us  to  realise  the  state  of  the  case  during  this  extnor*!:!^' 
session :  — 

April  9.  —  Entire  collapse  of  Gladstone's  attack  on  gorer-.  - 
.  yesterday.     Tea-room  schism  of  liberal  members,  inclui.:.:  * 
H.  of  C.  Russell.   Disraeli's  insolent  triumph.   10. — B^turi 
the  Coppice  with  Ld.  Richard  Cavendish.     He  tells  me  Hi-* 
Russell  and  his  brother  cannot  bear  Gladstone  as  tlieir  >- 
12.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  day  saw  Gladstone  and  }Ai%,  G!aJ-« 
His  disgust  and  deep  mortification  at  the  defection  of  hii  ]  -'* 
mingled  with  due  sense  of  the  loyalty  of  the  greater  n.^  - 
and  especially  of  his  old  cabinet     The  expression  of  ay  - 
that,  if  deserted,  he  will  abdicate  and  leave  them  to  fiini  ■*:■  * 
leader  fully  responded  to  by  him.    13.  —  Defeat  of  the  oy\K  ?  * 
last  night;  great  triumph  of  Disraeli;  a  surprise,  I  Ix-li^' 
both  parties;  289   voted  with  Gladstone.       What  will  hr  vi 
Query,  —  Ought  he  on  accoimt  of  the  defection  of  20  to  lea'c 
considerable  a  party  ? 

The  occasion  just  mentioned  marked  a  climax.    Mr.  ^^ 
stone  moved  an  amendment  to  remore  the  personal  psjir'  * 
mtes  as  an  essential  qualification,  and  to  confer  the  tnr 
on  the  householder  whether  he  paid  the  rate  direct  orth-   . 
the  landlord.    The  next  day  the  diary  records:  Affi^'^--' 

1  'Gladstone,'  says  Lord  Selbome,  called  to  take  counsel  on  th^-i;  »' 

•would  have  been  ready  to  oppose  H  became  apparent  ih»J  f- * 

Duraeli's  bill  as  a  whole,  if  he  could  not  be  done '  {Mewmial^  W*  ^  * 

have  overcome  the  reluctance  of  his  pp.  68-9). 
followers.    But  when  a  meeting  was 
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*  Spoke  in  reply  and  voted  in   289-310.     A  smash  perhaps    CHAP, 
without  example.     A  victory  of  21  for  ministers.'     A  new  ^  ^ 

secession  had  taken  place,  and  43  liberal  members  voted  jEt.^. 
with  the  government,  while  nearly  20  were  absent.  The  . 
Cranborne  secession  was  small,  and  some  who  had  been 
expected  to  stay  away  voted  with  the  government.  '  Glad- 
stone expressed  himself  strongly  to  five  or  six  members  of 
the  late  government  whom  he  summoned  to  his  house  in 
the  morning.  He  spoke  of  retiring  to  a  back  bench,  and 
announcing  that  he  would  give  up  the  ostensible  post  of 
leader  of  the  opposition.  He  was  dissuaded  from  doing  this 
at  the  present  moment,  and  went  out  of  town,  as  indeed 
(lid  almost  everybody  else.'^  Still  the  notion  of  a  back 
bench  did  lodge  itself  in  his  mind  for  long.  The  ^ smash' 
was  undoubtedly  severe.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  one  of 
the  members  for  the  City,  a  supporter,  it  showed  that  the 
liberals  whose  convictions  allowed  united  action  upon  reform 
were  not  a  majority  but^a  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Considering  the  large  number  who  supported  his  proposal, 
he  told  his  correspondent  that  though  he  would  move  no 
further  amendment  of  his  own,  he  was  not  less  willing  than 
heretofore  to  remain  at  the  service  of  the  party.  'The 
friendly  critics,'  he  said  to  Brand,  '  note  a  tone  of  despond- 
ency in  my  letter  to  Crawford.  That  is  all  owing  to  Gran- 
ville and  others  who  cut  off  a  fine  peacock's  tail  that  I  had 
appended.'  So  day  after  day  amid  surf  and  breakers  he  held 
to  his  oar.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  was  much  buffeted  in  tlie  house 
of  his  friends,  he  was  not  without  valiant  backers,  and 
among  them  none  was  more  stout  than  ilr.  Briglit,  the 
leivst  effusive  of  all  men  in  the  direction  of  large  panegyric. 
Speaking  to  his  constituents  at  Birmingham,  '  Who  is  there 
in  the  House  of  Commons,'  he  demanded,  *  who  equals 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  knowledge  of  all  political  questions? 
Who  equals  him  in  earnestness?  Who  equals  him  in 
tfloquence?  Who  equals  him  in  courage  and  fidelity  to 
his  convictions?  If  these  gentlemen  who  say  they  will 
not  follow  him  have  any  one  who  is  equal,  let  them  show 
liim.  If  they  can  point  out  any  statesman  who  can  add 
*  Halifax  Papers, 
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dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  stature  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Ic: 
them  produce  him.'  A  deputation  against  the  faill  f:  a 
1867.  some  popular  body  came  to  him  (May  11).  Mr.  Disratfli  :. 
once  regretted  that  these  'spouters  of  stale  sedition,'  th*— 
^  obsolete  incendiaries/  should  have  come  forward  to  [«./ 
their  homage  to  one  who,  wherever  he  may  sit,  must  alw3;« 
remain  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  House  — 

*  Who  but  must  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  be  ?^ 

V 
To   the    Duchess  of    Sutherland    Mr.    Gladstone  wr> 
(July  9):  — 

I  do  not  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment  for  *non-atteiidaLi>  * 
I  think  that  for  three  months  I  have  been  in  the  House  for  n.  - 
hours  than  the  Speaker.  I  have  heard  every  important  word  u.* 
has  been  spoken  on  the  Reform  bill,  and  at  least  nine-tentL;  .* 
all  the  words.  True,  outside  the  Reform  bill  I  only  attend  wLri ! 
think  there  is  a  chance  of  being  useful ;  and  in  the  present  ^t-■' 
of  the  House  these  opportunities  are  few.  I  act  from  no  p^f^^  :- 
motive.  But  for  me  to  be  present  and  interfere  continu-'>-. 
or  so  far  continuously  as  I  might  in  other  circumstances,  v.  - 
exhibit  needlessly  from  day  to  day  the  divisions  and  conse-: .-  " 
weakness  of  the  liberal  party.  I  admit  also  that  time  telli  ••"  - 
man  of  my  age  and  temperament ;  and  my  brain  tells  me  ti  * 
I  want  more  rest  and  not  less.  Is  this  unreasonable?  I  i^ 
against  all  needless  waste  of  life  or  anything  else.  Ererr':  ■ . 
should  be  husbanded.  I  must  add  that  more  attendance  ▼.  - 
but  aggravate  the  susceptibility  which  depends  on  nerves  ra-  -' 
than  will,  and  already  makes  my  attendance  less  useful. 

The  Phillimore  diary  gives  us  one  or  tvro  glimpes  more:  — 

May  9. — Carnarvon  delighted  with  Gladstone's  speech  at  S  P  • 
meeting.    10.  — Called  on  Gladstone  in  bed  at  1.30.  Ill  fn>m  rf 
of  the  great  exertion  of  yesterday — S.P.G.  in  the  momine.  H.  d 
in  the  evening.  .  .  .     The  effect  of  these  defeats  of  GladstoL^ 
the  H.  of  C.  has  been  to  bind  the  whigs  closer  to  hira.    -4  — 
The  dinner  to  Brand  and  presentation  of  plate  deferred,  ost^ni 
on  the  ground  of  bis  health  and  necessity  of  going  to  Gur- 
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raters,  really  because  at  present  Gladstone  refuses  to  take  the    CHAP. 
hair  at  the  dinner,  though  attached  to  Brand,  because  many  who  ^  j 

ad  deserted  him  (G.)  would  attend  the  dinner.  Gladstone  will  j^^q^ 
ot  countenance  the  appearance  of  a  sham  union  when  the  party 
i  discredited.  June  7.  —  Attack  on  Gladstone  as  being  in  debt 
hard  pressed  by  creditors,'  and  therefore  wishing  for  of&ce.  The 
lalice  against  him  is  wonderful.  29.  —  Dined  at  Newspaper  Press 
^und.  Gladstone  in  the  chair,  made  a  really  faultless  speech, 
fever  did  I  hear  his  voice  better,  nor  the  flow  of  his  eloquence 
lore  unbroken. 

Two  or  three  items  more  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  diary  are 
rorth  recording :  — 

May  6. — The  underground  tone  of  the  House  most  unsatisfactory. 
\fay  9.  —  Spoke  earnestly  and  long  for  compound  householders, 
!i  vain.  Beaten  by  322-256.  Much  fatigued  by  heat  and  work, 
tfay  28.  —  Spoke  (perforce)  on  Disraeli's  astonishing  declaration  of 
onsistency.  July  15.  — Third  reading  of  Reform  bill.  A  remark- 
ble  night.  Determined  at  the  last  moment  not  to  take  part  in 
he  debate,  for  fear  of  doing  mischief  on  our  own  side. 

The  conservative  leader  himself  was  exposed  to  on- 
laughts  from  his  followers  and  confederates  of  the  previous 
ear  as  severe  as  have  ever  fallen  on  the  head  of  an  English 
^arty.  *  Never,'  cried  Mr.  Lowe,  in  desolation  and  chagrin, 
never  was  there  tergiversation  so  complete.  Such  conduct 
Qay  fail  or  not;  it  may  lead  to  the  retention  or  the  loss 
•f  office ;  but  it  merits  alike  the  contempt  of  all  honest 
Qcn,  and  the  execration  of  posterity.'  Lord  Cranborne, 
he  chief  conservative  seceder,  described  the  bill  in  its 
inal  shape,  after  undergoing  countless  transformations,  as 
he  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  principles,  of  Bright  at 
he  dictation  of  Gladstone.  It  was  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
lemand  that  lodgers  were  invested  with  votes;  that  .tbe 
lual  vote,  voting  papers,  educational  franchise,  savings- 
)ank  franchise,  all  disappeared;  that  the  distribution  of 
«ats  was  extendec^  into  an  operation  of  enormously  larger 
;cale.  In  his  most  biting  style,  Lord  Cranborne  deplored 
hat  the  House  should  have  applauded  a  policy  of  leger- 
lemain ;    talked    about    borrowing    their    ethics  from    the 
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BOOK    political  adventurer;  regretted,  above   all   things,  tljit  :*• 
y^      '   J  Reform   bill   should  have  been  purchased  at  the  cctf>i  i 
1867.     political  betrayal  that  had  no  parallel  in  our  pariiamer)*.!'- 
annals,  and   that  struck  at  the  very  root  of  that  mc .. 
confidence  which  is  the  very  soul  of  our  party  government. 

Merciless  storms  of  this  kind   Mr.   Disraeli  bore  in;-* 
turbably.      He   complained  of  the  intolerant  cbaracir:  * 
the    discussions.     '  Everybody   who    does    not   agree  v.: 
somebody  else  is  looked  upon  as  a  fool,  or  as  being  nu  ./ 
influenced  by  a  total  want  of  principle    in   the  condu-:  ' 
public  affairs.'     He  doubted  whether  Mr.  Bright  oraD;i»» 
else   could   show   that    the   tory   part}'   had   changtd  u 
opinions.     He  had  not  changed  his  own  opinions;  il.rr 
was   in   harmony  with   the  general  policy  they  had  al*^ 
maintained,  though  adapted,  of  course,  to  the  require...'  * 
of   the   year.     On    Mr.    Lowe*s  *most   doleful  vatici:-.* 
that  ever  were   heard,'   about  the   new  voters  repulii. : 
the   national    debt    and    adopting    an    inconvertible  { 
currency,  he  poured  easy  ridicule.     Yet  only  a  year  Ivf  • 
this  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  had  prophesied  that  the  en«I  : 
seven  pound  franchise  would  be  a  parliament  of  no  st:.'  • 
manship,  no   eloquence,  no  learning,  no  genius.     'In^tr* 
of    these  you   will    have   a  horde  of    selfish  and  o'fr 
mediocrities,  incapable  of  anything   but   mischief,  ar  i  f 
mischief  devised   and  regulated  by  the  raging  demajc 
of  the  hour.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  summed  the  matter  up  in  a  sentec*^  ■ 
Dr.  Pusey :  *  We  have  been  passing  through  a  stnwc^  ^ 
eventful  year:  a  deplorable  one,  I  think,  for  the  chan  ' 
and  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  yet  «'•? 
promise  for  the  country,  though  of  a  promise  not  nnct- 
with  evils.' 


CHAPTER  XV 

OPENING  OF  THE  IRISH  CAMPAIGN 

(^1868) 

*  I  CLAIM  not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that 
events  have  controlled  me.  Now  at  the  end  of  three  years* 
straggle,  the  nation*s  condition  is  not  what  either  party  or  any 
man  desired  or  expected/  —  Abraham  Lincoln  (1804). 

Writing  to  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  April  1865,    CHAP, 
Mr.  Gladstone  sets  out  pretty  summarily  the  three  incident**  ^  j 

that  had  been  taken  to  mark  the  line  of  his  advance  in  jig^  ^^ 
the  paths  of  extreme  and  visionary  politics.  When  it  wai^ 
written,  his  speech  on  the  franchise  the  previous  year  had 
not  ripened,^  and  his  speech  on  the  Irish  church  was  only 
:>n  the  eve,  nor  did  he  yet  know  it,  of  taking  shape  as  a 
ieliberate  policy  of  action. 

To  Lord  Lyttelton. 

11  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.W.y  April  9,  '65.  —  Our  intereetiiig 
?onversation  of  Wednesday  evening,  which  looked  before  find 
ifter,  and  for  your  share  in  which  I  heartily  thank  you,  has  led 
[ne  to  review  the  subject  matters,  a  process  which  every  man  in 
public  life  as  well  as  elsewhere  ought  often  to  perform,  but  which 
the  pressure  of  overwork,  and  the  exhaustion  it  leaves  behiutij 
»adly  hinder.  But  I  sum  up  in  favour  of  a  verdict  of  *  Not 
guilty,'  on  the  following  grounds. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  but  three  subjects  which  have  ex- 
posed me  to  the  charge  of  radicalism :  the  Irish  church,  the  fran- 
::hise,  the  paper  duty,  and  the  consequent  struggle  with  the  Housd 
[)f  Lords. 

My  opinions  on  the  Irish  church  were,  I  know,  those  of  Kc^w« 
1  See  above,  p.  126. 
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castle  and  Sidney  Herbert  twenty  years  ago ;  and  thev  vtr*-  :  * 
radicals.     Ever  since  Maynooth,  in  1840|  I  have  seen  that  >-  ♦ - 
1868.      *°^®  *^^  principle  was  gone.     That  was  the  main  reason  wlivL  . 
me  to  make  such  a  serious  affair  of  my  own  case  about  tl.-  V  .' 
nooth  grant  in  that  year.     But  I  held  this  embryo  opinion  .-  - 
mind  as  there  was  no  cause  to  precipitate  it  into  life,  aiiJ  »  *• 
to  fortify  or  alter  or  invalidate  it  by  the  teachings  of  exj^r.  '. ' 
At  last  the  time  for  speaking,  and  therefore  for  formul^UL^  _  - 
ideas  came,  and  I  have  spoken  according  as  I  believe  t^»  b-  * . 
sense  of  all  the  leading  men  with  whom  I  acted  from  Peel's  i-'- 
onwards,  and  within  the  sense  not  only  of  Lord  Macaulay,  \  ^ 
the  present  Lord  Grey. 

With  respect  to  the  franchise,  my  belief  is  that  the  olj- : 
taken  to  my  speech  really  turned  not  upon  the  doctrine  of  / 
fdcie  title,  but  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  a  speech  decisis/.  * 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  £6  franchise  or  something  equivjil^-* ' 
it.     That  is  to  say,  of  the  very  franchise  which  as  a  mfiL>: 
the  cabinet  I  had  supported  in  1860,  on  the  credit  and  jr..  - 
of  which  Lord  Derby  had  been  put  out  in  18o9,  and  whi«  b. . 
did  not  appear  in  the  Aberdeen  Reform  bill  of  1S.")2,  was  :• .  - 
sented  there  by  other  concessions  equally  large.    The  tr.*- 
this,  that  ever  since  the  Aberdeen  Reform  bill,  I  have  rti-  ^ 
just  where  it  placed  me ;  but  many  seem  to  think  that  it  ia  i  ^ 
ject  to  be  played  w^ith  or  traded  on.     In  thinking  and  i*  - 
otherwise  I  feel  myself  to  be  upholding  principles  esseniLL  *■  * 
confidence  of  the  people  in  governments  and  parliament?,  an . . 
a  measure  which  promises  by  reasonably  widening  the  b^?' 
our  institutions  to  strengthen  the  structure  above. 

To  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  the  House  of  Common^  » 
led  by  the  Derby  government,  chose  to  commit  itself  nnanin:' 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  tea  duty  was  at  17d.  per  IK    In  > 
and  1861  the  cabinet  considered  the  respective  claims,  aui '  * 
the  same  course  which  the  Derby  government  had  assi.^t**-  - 
House  of  Commons  to  take  before.     Upon  this  it  was  foun  i  * 
the  measure  which  they  had  approved  had  become  in  iev  \ 
a  radical  one ;  the  House  of  Lords  was  encouraged  to  resci.-  ' 
finance  of  the  country  from  the  hands  of  the  House  of  ToniL    - 
and  the  claims  of  tea  were  declared  to  be  paramount  to  th^<>^' 
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>aper.    In  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  last  remaining  excise  duty 

I  pen  a  simple  article  of  manufacture,  I  adopted  a  principle  which 

lad  already  received  an  unanimous  acceptance.     In  resisting  to   j^^  ^^ 

he  uttennost  of  my  power  the  encroachment  of  the  House  of 

Lords,  I  acted,  as  I  believe,  on  the  only  principle  which  makes 

t  practicable  to  defend  the  true,  legitimate,  and  constitutional 

)Owers   of  that   House  itself  against  encroachment  from  other 

quarters. 

Now  let  me  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question.  On  chiiruh 
:utes,  on  university  tests;  on  clerical  subscription  (the  two  laat 
>eing  the  only  two  questions  really  of  principle  which,  as  far 
is  I  remember,  have  been  raised),  I  have  held  my  ground;  and  on 
:he  two  last  the  cabinet  of  which  I  form  a  part  has  in  the  nuiin 
idopted  a  course  essentially  (but  with  a  little  c)  conservative. 

The  question  of  franchise  was  settled,  the  question  of  the 
powers  of  the  Lords  in  matters  of  taxation  was  settled.  The 
Irish  church  held  its  ground.  In  1865  Mr.  Gladstone  voted 
igainst  a  radical  member  who  had  moved  that  the  case  of  the 
Irish  church '  called  for  the  early  attention  of  the  government,' 
He  agreed  with  the  mover  oh  the  merits,  but  did  not  beliLve 
that  the  time  had  come.  In  1866,  when  he  was  leader  of 
whe  House,  he  concurred  with  Lord  Russell,  then  first  minister, 
in  meeting  a  motion  against  the  Irish  church  with  a  direct 
negative.  'In  meeting  a  question  with  a  negative,'  he  wrote 
to  the  Irish  secretary  (April  7),  '  we  may  always  put  it  on 
the  ground  of  time,  as  well  as  on  the  merits.  To  meet  a 
motion  of  this  kind  with  the  previous  question  only,  impli^a 
almost  an  engagement  to  take  it  up  on  some  early  occaision, 
and  this  I  take  it  we  are  not  prepared  for.'  In  the  summer 
of  1865  h'e  wrote  to  the  warden  of  Glenalmond  that  the 
question  was  'remote  and  apparently  out  of  all  bearing 
f>n  the  practical  politics  of  the  day.'  So  far  as  his  own 
judgment  went,  he  had  told  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  in  1863^ 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  should 
not  be  able  to  keep  himself  from  giving  expression  to  \m 
feelings.  Why  did  he  say  that  he  did  not  then  belirve 
that  the  question  would  come  on  in  his  time  ?  '  A  man/  he 
replied,  'who   in  1865  completed  his  thirty-third  year  of  a 
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laborious  career,  who  had  already  followed  to  the  grave  ::- 
remains  of  almost  all  the  friends  abreast  of  whom  he  h . 
jg^g  started  from  the  university  in  the  career  of  poUic  life;  1. 1 
who  had  observed  that,  excepting  two  recent  cases  [I  suik^^^ 
Palmerston  and  Russell],  it  was  hard  to  find  in  our  \ili 
history  a  single  man  who  had  been  permitted  to  reach  i  - 
fortieth  year  of  a  course  of  labour  similar  to  his  own  vii 
the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons;  such  a  man  migLi  - 
excused  ...  if  he  formed  a  less  sanguine  estimate  of  t 
fraction  of  space  yet  remaining  to  him,  than  seems  to  u^- 
been  the  case  with  his  critics.'  ^ 

It  was  Maynooth  that  originally  cut  from  under  hi>  tV: 
the  principle  of  establishment  in  Ireland  as  an  obligati«.»n 
the  state.     When  that  went,  more  general  reflections  aroK  :■ 
his  mind.  .  In  1872  he  wrote  to  Guizot:  — 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  you  should  remember  a  visit  I  : 
you,  I  think  at  Passy  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  with  a  messasr  f  r 
Lord  Aberdeen  about  international  copyright.    The  ilav--* 
Act  had  just  been  passed.     Its  author,  I  think,  meant  it  t*  > 
final.    I  had  myself  regarded  it  as  scminoZ,    And  you  in  cor -/ 
lating  me  upon  it,  as  I  well  remember,  said  we  should  hare  • 
sympathies  of  Europe  in  the  work  of  giving  Ireland  justkt  —  - 
remark  which   evidently  included  more   than  the  measure  ; 
passed,  and  which  I  ever  after  saved  and  pondered.    It  helj^.  - 
on  towards  what  has  been  since  done. 

'  I  must  own,'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Granville  (April  11, 1^  ^ 
'that  for  years  past  I  have  been  watching  the  sky  wl:l  • 
strong  sense  of  the  obligation  to  act  with  the  firat  strvak 
dawn.'  'He  now  believed  the  full  sun  was  up,  and  he  v- 
right.     In  an  autobiographic  note,  undated  but  written  v  i 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  says :  — 

I  am  by  no  means  sure,  upon  a  calm  review,  that  Prori.i- 
has  endowed  me  with  anything  that  can  be  called  a  striking  j 
But  if  there  be  such  a  thing  entrusted  to  me  it  has  been  sho-*\  - 
certain  political  junctures,  in  what  maybe  termed  apprfciatu:  * 
the  general  situation  and  its  result     To  make  good  the  idea,  t   - 
must  not  be  considered  as  the  simple  acceptance  of  public  oj-r.  ' 
1  Oleanings,  vii.  p.  135. 
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founded  upon  the  discernment  that  it  has  risen  to  a  certain  height    CHAP. 

XV 

needful  for  a  given  work,  like  a  tide.  It  is  an  insight  into  the  ^  '  j 
facts  of  particular  eras,  and  their  relation  one  to  another,  which  jg^^  59^ 
generates  in  the  mind  a  conviction  that  the  materials  exist  for 
forming  a  public  opinion  and  for  directing  it  to  a  particular  end. 
There  are  four  occasions  of  my  life  with  respect  to  which  I  think 
these  considerations  may  be  applicable.  They  are  these :  1.  The 
renewal  of  the  Income-tax  in  1853 ;  2.  The  proposal  of  religious 
equality  for  Ireland,  1868.  .  .  . 

The  remaining  two  will  appear  in  good  time.  It  is  easy 
to  label  this  with  the  ill-favoured  name  of  opportunist. 
Vet  if  an  opportunist  be  defined  as  a  statesman  who  de- 
clines to  attempt  to  do  a  thing  until  he  believes  that  it 
can  really  be  done,  what  is  this  but  to  call  him  a  man  of 
common  sense? 

II 

In  1867  Ireland  was  disturbed  by  bold  and  dangerous 
Fenian  plots  and  the  mischief  flowed  over  into  England. 
In  September,  at  Manchester,  a  body  of  armed  men  rescued 
two  Fenian  prisoners  from  a  police  van,  and  shot  an  officer 
in  charge,  a  crime  for  which  three  of  them  were  afterwards 
hanged.  In  December  a  Fenian  rolled  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
up  to  the  wall  of  a  prison  in  London  where  a  comrade  was 
confined,  and  fired  it.  The  explosion  that  followed  blew 
down  part  of  the  wall  and  cost  several  lives. 

In  my  opinion, — Mr.  Gladstone  said  afterwards  in  parliament, 
and  was  much  blamed  for  saying, — and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
with  whom  I  communicated,  the  Fenian  conspiracy  has  had  an 
imj)ortant  influence  with  respect  to  Irish  policy ;  but  it  has  not 
been  an  influence  in  determining,  or  in  affecting  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  convictions  which  we  have  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  in  Ireland.  The  influence  of 
Fenian  ism  was  this-^that  when  the  habeas  corpus  Act  was 
suspended,  when  all  the  consequent  proceedings  occurred,  when 
the  tranquillity  of  the  great  city  of  Manchester  was  disturbed, 
when  the  metropolis  itself  was  shocked  and  horrified  by  an 
inhuman  outrage,  when  a  sense  of  insecurity  went  abroad  far  and 
wide  .  .  .  when  the  inhabitants  of   the  different  towns  of  the 

VOL.  II  —  R 
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country  were  swearing  themselves  in  as  special  consUb>5  f  • 
the  maintenance  of  life  and  property — then  it  was  when  ±  - 
1868  phenomena  came  home  to  the  popular  mind,  and  produced  :'  .* 
attitude  of  attention  and  preparedness  on  the  part  of  the  ^':  - 
population  of  this  country  which  qualified  them  to  embrac-r.  ii  - 
manner  foreign  to  their  habits  in  other  times,  the  vast  iiniK}rtai  - 
of  the  Irish  controversy.^ 

This  influence  was  palpable  and  undoubted,  and  it  ww- 
part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  courage  not  to  muffle  up  y^:^ 
truth,  from  any  spurious  notions  of  national  self-^st'^'c:. 
He  never  had  much  patience  with  people  who  ca:.L-: 
bear  to  hear  what  they  cannot  fail  to  see.  In  this  ci- 
the  truth  was  of  the  plainest.  Lord  Stanley,  then  i 
member  of  his  father's  government,  went  to  a  ban:-: 
at  Bristol  in  the  January  of  1868,  and  told  his  conser.v 
tive  audience  that  Ireland  was  hardly  ever  absent  fr  l 
the  mind  of  anybody  taking  part  in  public  affidrs.  \ 
mean,'  he  said,  'the  painful,  the  dangerous,  the  diicrtii:- 
able  state  of  things  that  unhappily  continues  to  exist  i: 
Ireland.'  He  described  in  tones  more  fervid  than  were  d>-^ 
with  him,  the  '  miserable  state  of  things,'  and  yet  be  askr :. 
'when  we  look  for  a  remedy,  who  is  there  to  give  us  x. 
intelligible  answer? '  The  state  of  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Ghutt :/ 
said  later,^  was  admitted  by  both  sides  to  be  the  quest : 
of  the  day.  The  conservatives  in  power  took  it  up,  a: : 
they  had  nothing  better  nor  deeper  to  propose  than  im- 
policy of  concurrent  endowment.  They  asked  parliament  * 
establish  at  the  charge  of  the  exchequer  a  Roman  cath.^! 
university;  and  declared  their  readiness  to  recognise  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  equality  in  Ireland  by  a  great  change  in  :*'- 
status  of  the  unendowed  clergy  of  that  country,  providel ::. 
protestant  establishment  were  upheld  in  its  integrity.  T:  • 
was  the  policy  of  levelling  up.  It  was  met  by  a  counter-:  *' 
of  religious  equality ;  disestablishment  of  the  existing  chur- 
without  establishing  any  other,  and  with  a  general  ce^^a:; : 
of  endowments  for  religion  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Disraelis  wu 
at  bottom  the  principle  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  and  of  mAr^ 
great  whigs,  but  he  might  have  known,  and  doubtless  -^ 
1  Hansard,  May  31,  1869.  *  At  Greenwich,  Dec  21. 1^<> 
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know,  how  odious  it  would  be  to  the  British  householders,  CHAP, 

who  were  far  more  like  King  George  iii.  than  they  at  all  ^  ^J'  j 

supposed.  jet.69. 

ni 

In  May  1867,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  told  the  House  that  the 
time  could  not  be  far  distant  when  parliament  would  have  to 
look  the  position  of  the  Irish  church  fairly  and  full}'  in  the 
face.  In  the  autumn  lloundell  Palmer  visited  Mr.  Cardwell, 
and  discovered  clearly  frdm  the  conversation  that  the  next 
move  in  the  party  was  likely  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  Irish 
church.  The  wider  aspects  of  the  Irish  case  opened  them- 
selves to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  all  their  melancholy  dimensions. 
At  Southport  (Dec.  19)  he  first  raised  his  standard,  and  pro- 
claimed an  Irish  policy  on  Irish  lines,  that  should  embrace 
the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  a  backward  country, 
the  reform  of  its  religious  institutions,  the  adjustment  of  the 
rights  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  church,  the  land,  the 
college,  should  all  be  dealt  with  in  tum.^  It  might  be  true, 
he  said,  that  these  things  would  not  convert  the  Irish  into 
a  happy  and  contented  people.  Inveterate  diseases  could  not 
be  healed  in  a  moment.  When  you  have  long  persevered  in 
mischief,  you  cannot  undo  it  at  an  instant's  notice.  True 
though  this  might  be,  was  the  right  conclusion  that  it  was 
better  to  do  nothing  at  all  ?  For  his  own  part  he  would 
never  despair  of  redeeming  the  reproach  of  total  incapacity 
to  assimilate  to  ourselves  an  island  within  three  hours  of  our 
shores,  that  had  been  under  our  dominating  influence  for 
six  centuries. 

At  Christmas  in  1867  Lord  Russell  announced  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone his  intention  not  again  to  take  office,  in  other  words 
to  retire  from  the  titular  leadership  of  the  liberal  party. 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  deny  his  claim  to  repose.  *  Peel,'  he 
said,  'in  1846  thought  he  had  secured  his  dismissal  at  an 

^  He  had  also  in  his  own  mind  head,  and  Lord  Derby  as  his  coadju- 
the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  the  tor.  ^  But  this  commission,'  he  says, 
Irish  railways  by  the  state,  and  the  '  did  not  venture  to  face  any  consider- 
whole  question  of  the  position  of  able  change,  and  as  they  would  not 
the  royal  family  in  regard  to  Ireland,  move,  I,  who  might  be  held  in  a  man- 
On  the  first  of  these  two  heads  he  ner  to  have  appealed  to  them,  could 
was  able  to  man  a  good  commission,  do  nothing/ 
with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  its 
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age  which,  if  spared,  I  shall  touch  in  three  dajrs*  time/^ 
Lord  Russell  was  now  seventy-five.  He  once  told  Lord 
1868.  Granville  that  Hhe  great  disappointment  of  his  life  hid 
been  Grey's  refusal  to  join  his  government  in  DecemV^r: 
1845,  which  had  prevented  his  name  going  down  in  bLst<TT 
as  the  repealer  of  the  corn  laws.'  'A  great  reputation,*  wt^u 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  Granville  in  1868,  'built  itself  up  on  tl- 
basis  of  splendid  public  services  for  thirty  years ;  for  aim  -: 
twenty  it  has,  I  fear,  been  on  the.  decline.  The  movemt  : 
of  the  clock  continues,  the  balance  weights  are  gone/* 

A  more  striking  event  than  Lord  Russell's  withdraw.; 
was  the  accession  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  fii*st  place  in  tl.r 
counsels  of  the  crown.  In  February  1868  Lord  Derh/- 
health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  his  position  as  head  of  th*: 
government.  Mr.  Gladstone  found  fault  with  the  tran>lr  r 
of  Stockmar's  Memoirs  for  rendering  *  leichtsinnig '  apjiliri 
to  Lord  Derby  as  '  frivolous.'    He  px-eferred  '  light-minded'  :- 

The  difference  between  frivolous  and  light-minded  is  no;  « 
broad  one.  But  in  ray  opinion  a  man  is  frivolous  by  disposit..:. 
or  as  people  say  by  nature,  whereas  he  is  light-minded  by  defr : 
or  perversity  of  will ;  further  he  is  frivolous  all  over,  he  maj  :* 
light-minded  on  one  side  of  his  character.  So  it  was  in  an  emiLtz' 
degree  with  Lord  Derby.  Not  only  were  his  natural  gifts  m*-.!;- 
passed  in  the  present  age,  but  he  had  a  serious  and  earnest  sidt : 
his  character.  Politics  are  at  once  a  game  and  a  high  art.  ^-- 
allowed  the  excitements  of  the  game  to  draw  him  off  from  Ct 
sustained  and  exhausting  efforts  of  the  high  art  But  this  w 
the  occasional  deviation  of  an  honourable  man,  not  the  fixed  me&u 
habit  of  an  unprincipled  one. 

Mr.  Disraeli  became  prime  minister.     For  the  moment  tN 
incident  was  more  dramatic  than  important;  it  was  pU 
that  his  tenure  of  office  could  not  last  long.     He  w»  fi^ 
years  older  (perhaps  more)  than  Mr.  Gladstone ;  his  paH:* 
mentary   existence   had    been    four  or   five  years  short'.' 
During  the  thirty-one  years  of  his  life  in   the  Hoow    * 

1  Mr.  Qlad8tone*8  letter  to  Lord  RusseU  is  given  in  WslpoIe*s 
p.  44(5. 

2  Till  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time. 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  stiU.  — Dryden's  (Sdif*> 
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Commons,  up  to  now  he  had  enjoyed  three  short  spells  of 
office  (from  1862  to  1868),  covering  little  more  than  as  many 
years.  He  had  chosen  finance  for  his  department,  but  his  ^^[59, 
budgets  made  no  mark.  In  foreign  affairs  he  had  no  policy 
of  bis  own  beyond  being  Austrian  and  papal  rather  than  Ital- 
ian, and  his  criticisms  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Palmerston 
and  Russell  followed  the  debating  needs  of  the  hour.  For 
legislation  in  the  constructive  sense  in  which  it  interested 
and  attracted  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  had  no  taste  and  little  ca- 
pacity. In  two  achievements  only  had  he  succeeded,  but  in 
importance  they  were  supreme.  Out  of  the  wreckage  left  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  twenty-two  years  before  he  had  built  up 
a  party.  In  the  name  of  that  party,  called  conservative,  he 
had  revolutionised  the  base  of  our  parliamentary  constitution. 
These  two  extraordinary  feats  he  had  performed  without 
possessing  the  full  confidence  of  his  adherents,  or  any  real 
confidence  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  country.  That  was  to 
come  later.  Meanwhile  the  nation  had  got  used  to  him. 
He  had  culture,  imagination,  fancy,  and  other  gifts  of  a 
born  man  of  letters ;  the  faculty  of  slow  reflective  brooding 
was  his,  and  he  often  saw  both  deep  and  far ;  he  was  arti- 
ficial, but  he  was  no  pharisee,  and  he  was  never  petty.  His 
magniloquence  of  phrase  was  the  expression  of  real  size 
and  spaciousness  of  character ;  as  Goethe  said  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  in  spite  of  all  the  rococo,  there  was  etwas  grouses^ 
something  great.  His  inexhaustible  patience,  his  active 
attention  and  industry,  his  steadfast  courage,  his  talent  in 
debate  and  the  work  of  parliament ;  his  genius  in  espying, 
employing,  creating  political  occasions,  all  made  him,  after 
prolonged  conflict  against  impediments  of  every  kind,  one 
of  the  imposing  figures  of  his  time.  This  was  the  political 
captain  with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  had  contended  for  some 
sixteen  years  past,  and  with  whom  on  a  loftier  elevation  for 
both,  he  was  to  contend  for  a  dozen  years  to  come. 

On  a  motion  about  the  state  of  Ireland,  proceeding  from 
an  Irish  member  (March  16,  1868)  Mr.  Gladstone  at  last 
launched  before  parliament  the  memorable  declaration  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  church  of  Ireland  as  a  church 
in  alliance  with  the  state  must  cease  to  Qxist.     This  was  not 
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a  mere  sounding  sentence  in  a  speech ;  it  was  one  of  the  heroic 
acts  of  his  life.  Manning  did  not  overstate  the  case  when  he 
1868.  ^vrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (March  28,  '68):  '  The  Irish  establish- 
ment is  a  great  wrong.  It  is  the  cause  of  division  in  Ireland, 
of  alienation  between  Ireland  and  England.  It  embitters 
every  other  question.  Even  the  land  question  is  exasperated 
by  it.  The  fatal  ascendency  of  race  over  race  is  unspeakably 
aggravated  by  the  ascendency  of  religion  over  religion.'  But 
there  were  many  pit-falls,  and  the  ground  hid  dangerous  fire- 
The  parliament  was  Palmerstonian  and  in  essence  conserv- 
ative; both  parties  were  demoralised  by  the  strange  and 
tortuous  manoeuvres  that  ended  in  household  suffi-age; 
many  liberals  were  profoundly  disaffected  to  their  leader; 
nobody  could  say  what  the  majority  was,  nor  where  it  lay- 
To  attack  the  Irish  church  was  to  alarm  and  scandalise  his 
own  chosen  friends  and  closest  allies  in  the  kindred  church 
of  England.  To  attack  a  high  protestant  institution  *  exalting 
its  mitred  front '  in  the  catholic  island,  was  to  run  sharp  risk 
of  awaking  the  sleuth-hounds  of  No-popery.  The  House  of 
Lords  would  undoubtedly  fight,  as  it  did,  to  its  last  ditch. 
The  legislative  task  itself  was  in  complexity  and  detail,  apart 
from  religious  passion  and  the  prejudice  of  race,  gigantic. 

Having  once  decided  upon  this  bold  campaign,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone entered  upon  it  with  military  promptitude,  and  pursued 
it  with  an  intrepidity  all  his  own  among  the^  statesmen  of  his 
day,  and  not  surpassed  by  Pym  in  1640,  nor  Chatham  in  1758, 
nor  Chatham's  son  in  1783,  nor  anybody  else  in  days  gone 
by.  Within  a  week  of  this  historic  trumpet-blast,  he  gave 
notice  of  three  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  established 
church  of  Ireland  should  cease  to  exist  as  an  establish- 
ment. Attendant  and  consequential  changes  were  appended. 
Within  a  week  of  giving  notice,  he  opened  the  first  resolu- 
tion, and  carried  the  preliminary  •  motion  by  a  majority  of 
61.  The  cheering  at  this  demonstration  of  a  united  and  vic- 
torious party  was  prodigious,  both  within  the  House  and  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  an  enthusiastic  crowd  followed  the 
leader  and  his  two  sons  as  they  walked  home  to  Carlton 
House  Terrace.  'This,'  he  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, 'is  a  day  of  excitement  —  almost  of  exultation.  We 
have    made    a  step,  nay  a  stride,  and  this  stride  is  on  the 
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pathway  of  justice,  and  of  peace,  and  of  national  honour  and    CHAP, 
renown.'^  ^^ ^ 

The  first  resolution  was  carried  (April  30)  by  a  majority  jet.  59. 
of  65,  and  a  week  later  the  second  and  third  went  through 
without  a  division.  Mr.  Disraeli  fought  his  battle  with 
much  steadiness,  but  did  not  go  beyond  a  dilatory  amend- 
ment. If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  old  deliverances  to  reconcile 
with  new  policy,  so  had  his  tory  antagonist.  Disraeli  was 
reminded  of  that  profound  and  brilliant  oracle  of  1844,  when 
he  had  described  the  root  of  mischief  in  Ireland  as  a  weak 
executive,  an  absentee  aristocracy,  and  an  alien  church.  He 
wasted  little  time  in  trying  to  explain  why  the  alien  church 
now  found  in  him  its  champion.  ^Nobody  listened,'  he  said^ 
^at  that  time.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  pouring  water 
upon  sand,  but  it  seems  now  that  the  water  came  from  a 
golden  goblet.'  The  sentiment  may  have  been  expressed,  he 
said,  ^  with  the  heedless  rhetoric  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  ap- 
panage of  all  who  sit  below  the  gangway ;  but  in  my  historical 
conscience,  the  sentiment  of  that  speech  was  right.'  The 
prime  minister  did  not  escape  taunts  from  those  in  his  own 
camp  who  thought  themselves  betrayed  by  him  upon  reform 
the  year  before.  He  repaid  the  taunts  by  sarcasm.  He  told 
Lord  Cranborne  that  there  was  vigour  in  his  language  and  no 
want  of  vindictiveness,  what  it  wanted  was  finish.  Consider- 
ing that  Lord  Cranborne  had  written  anonymous  articles 
against  him  before  and  since  they  were  colleagues  —  'I  do 
not  know  whether  he  wrote  them  when  I  was  his  colleague  * 
—  they  really  ought  to  have  been  more  polished.  Mr.  Lowe, 
atgain,  he  deiscribed  as  a  remarkable  man ;  especially  remark- 
ible  for  his  power  of  spontaneous  aversion ;  he  hates  the 
nrorking  classes  of  England;  he  hates  the  Roman  catholics 
yi  Ireland;  he  hates  the  protestants  of  Ireland;  he  hates 
ministers ;  and  until  Mr.  Gladstone  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  ark,  he  seemed  almost  to  hate  Mr.  Gladstone. 

After  Mr.  Gladstone's  firat  resolution  was  carried,  the  prime 
minister  acknowledged  the  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
government  and  the  House.  He  and  his  party  had  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  country  though  in  a  minority, 
just  as  Lord  John  Russell  between  184()  and  1851  had  con- 
1  Lord  R.  Grower,  Beminisc^nces,  p.  202. 
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ducted  business  for  five  or  six  years,  though  in  a  miDor.t;. 
'but  being  morally  supported  by  a  majority,  as  we  lid«t 
1868.     ^^^  supported  by  a  majority.'     In  this  crisis  he  pursuJ  » 
peculiar  course.      He   advised   the  Queen  to  di:»solve  t.^ 
parliament;    but  at   the  same    time   he   told  her  Mav^-. 
that  if  she   thought   the    interests  of   the   country  u>  . 
be  better  served,  he  tendered  his  resignation.    The  Qi.-t 
did  not  accept  it,   he  said ;    and  the  ministerial  do  ^^ 
was  to  dissolve  in  the  autumn  when  the  new  constituti  -^ 
would  be  in  order.     The  statement  was  not  clear,  anJ  M- 
Gladstone  sought  in  vain  to  discover  with  precision  wbcii- ' 
the  prime  minister  had  begun  by  resigning,  or  had  prefer* >■- 
two  alternatives  leaving  the  decision  to  the  Queen*  and  1  ^ 
he  mean  a  dissolution  on  existing  registers?    The  answt: ; 
these  questions  was  not  definite,  but  it  did  not  matter. 

This  episode  did  not  check  Mr.  Gladstone  for  a  momen:  /. 
his  coui*se ;  in  a  week  after  the  resolutions  were  camei : 
introduced  a  bill  suspending  the  creation  of  new  inkr-** 
in  the  Irish  church.      This  proof  of  vigour  and  res4»lj.: 
rapidly  carried  the  suspensory  bill  through  the  ComiE  :- 
The  Lords  threw  it  out  by  a  majority  of  95  (June  2V  i.    *: 
we    sometimes   smile    at    the    sanguine    prediction  of  v 
optimist,   the    gloom    of    his   pessimist    opponent  is  m  ' 
ludicrous.     *  If  you  overthrow  the  Irish  established  chur  . 
cried  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  'you  will  put  to  the  I:-'^ 
protestaiits  the  choice   between   apostasy  and  ezpAtriiti 
and  every  man  among  them  who  has  money  or  po>i.>  - 
when  he  sees  his  church  go  will  leave  the  country.    If}  • 
do  that,  you  will  find  Ireland  so  difficult  to  manage  tha  ^  - 
will  have  to  depend  on  the  gibbet  and  the  sword.'    Tlic  B.^ 
of  Chester  and  Bishop  Thirlwall,  whom  Mr.  Gladstomf  > 
scribed  as  ^  one  of  the  most  masculine,  powerful,  and  Inmi'  ^ 
intellects  that  have  for  generations  been  known  amonj: : 
bishops  of  England,'  were  deliberately  absent  from  the  di^i^ 
The  effect  of  the  bill  was  not  impaired,  perhaps  it  wis  <• 
heightened ;  for  it  convinced  the  public  that  its  author  m^^' 
earnest  and  vigorous  business,  and  the  air  was  instanllv  i>" 
with  the  thrill  of  battle.      For  it  is  undoubted  thai  if  - 
country  cares  for  a  thing,  the  resistance  to  it  of  the  b-:^- 
tary  House  seems  to  add  spice  and  an  element  of  sport 
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Gbworden  ist  ihm  eine  Herrscherseele, 
Und  ist  gestellt  auf  einen  Herrscberplatz. 
Wohl  una,  daas  es  so  ist !  .  .  . 

Wohl  deiD  Ganzen,  flndet 
Slch  einmal  einer,  der  ein  Mittelpunkt 
Ftir  yiele  Taosend  wird,  ein  Halt. 

—  SCHILLEB. 

He  is  possessed  by  a  commanding  spirit, 

And  his,  too,  is  the  station  of  command. 

And  well  for  us  it  is  so.  .  .  . 

Well  for  the  whole  if  there  be  found  a  man 

Who  makes  himself  what  Nature  destined  him, 

The  pause,  the  central  point  of  thousand  thousands. 

— Coleridge^ 8  Tra nslation. 

During  the  election  (Nov.  23)  Mr.  Gladstone  published  his  chap. 
Chapter  of  Autobiography^  the  history  of  his  journey  from  ^  ^^^'  ^ 
the  book  of  1888  to  the  resolutions  thirty  years  later.*  Lord  ^^  59 
Granville  told  him  frankly  that  he  never  liked  Aor  quite 
understood  the  first  book;  that  the  description  of  it  in  the 
new  *  Chapter '  gave  him  little  pleasure ;  that  he  had  at  first 
a  feeling  that  the  less  a  person  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  position 
published,  the  better;  and  that  unnecessary  explanation 
would  only  provoke  fresh  attacks.  But  as  he  read  on,  these 
misgivings  melted  away ;  he  thought  the  description  of  a 
certain  phase  of  the  history  of  the  English  church  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  feeling  passages  he  ever  read ;  the  refer- 
ence to  the  nonconformists  was  a  graceful  amend  to  them  for 
being  so  passionate  an  Oxonian  and  churchman;  the  piece 
of  controversy  with  Macaulay  rather  an  exaggeration  and 
not  easy  to  understand;  the  closing  pages  admirable.      In 

1  Gleanings  J  yli. 
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short,  he  was  all  for  publication.     Another  close  friend  •: 
Mr.  Gladstone's,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  told  him  (Nov.  2^- 
1868.      '  I  *™  satisfied  that  you  have  done  wisely  and  jastlv  b  *.. 
with  reference  to  the  immediate  and  future  influence  of  v  . 
character  as  a  statesman.      It  is  exactly  what  a  mert*  l. 
of  the  world  would  not  have  done.      His  standard  «« ... 
have  been  the  ephemeral  opinion  of  the  clubs,  and  nx  :i 
earnest  opinion  of  the  silent  but  thoughtful  persons  to  wL  . 
the  moral  character  of  their  chief  is  a  matter  of  real  bbiul- 
and  concern.'     Newman  wrote  to  him  from  the  Oratonr  * 
Birmingham,  ^  It  is  most  noble,  and  I  can  congratulate }  . 
with  greater  reason  and  more  hearty  satisfaction  up^n  ;: 
than  I  could  upon  a  score   of  triumphs  at  the  hu»ii:o 
The  man  of  the  world  and  the  man  at  the  club  did  not  1.  > 
their  disgust,  but  Phillimore  was  right,  and  great  bo<u- 
people  of  the  other  sort  welcomed  in  this  publication  a  ?;r 
of  sincerity  and  simplicity  and  desire  to  take  the  publi.  •' 
that   full   confidence,   which   makes  the  oniinary  pol.t 
tremble  as  undignified  and  indecorous. 

That  Mr.  Gladstone  had  rightly  divined  the  state  of  :• 
feeling  about  Ireland  was  shown  by  the  result.     Mv/  ". 
put  the  case  in  apt  words  when  he  wrote  to  him:  *I  '-• 
been  much  struck  by  the  absence  of  all  serious  opfxv. 
to  your  policy,  and  by  the  extensive  and  various  su^:*: 
given  to  it  in  England  and  Scotland.     It  is  not  so  mu  \ 
change  in  men's  thoughts,  but  a  revelation  of  what  t: 
have  been  thinking.'     Heart  and  soul  he  flung  himself 
the  labours  of  his  canvass.     The  constituency  for  wlu^  L 
had  sat  in  the  expiring  parliament  was  now  divided,  i-' 
with  Mr.  H.  R.  Grenfell  for  a  colleague,  he  contested  ▼ 
had    become    South- West    Lancashire.      The    breadths 
elevation,  the  freshness,  the  power,  the  measure,  the  ': : 
self-command  of  these  speeches  were  never  surpassed  ly  " 
of  his  performances.     When  publicists  warn  us,  and  r.j 
warn  us,  that  rash  expenditure  of  money  extracted  fn^m 
taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer  is  the  besetting  vice  and  [• " 
of  democracy,  and  when  some  of  them  in  the  same  b^ 
denounce  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  demagogue  pandering  i' 
multitude,  they  should  read  the  speech  at  Leigh,  in  « 
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he  assailed  the  system  of  making  things  pleasant  all  round,  chap. 
stimulating  local  cupidity  to  feed  upon  the  public  purse,  ,  ^^^'  j 
and  scattering  grants  at  the  solicitation  of  individuals  and  ^^  ^g 
classes.  No  minister  that  ever  lived  toiled  more  sedulously, 
in  oflBce  and  out  of  office,  to  avert  this  curse  of  popular 
government.  The  main  staple  of  his  discourse  was  natu- 
rally the  Irish  case,  and  though  within  the  next  twenty  years 
he  acquired  a  wider  familiarity  with  detail,  he  never  ex- 
hibited the  large  features  of  that  case  with  more  cogent  and 
persuasive  mastery.  He  told  the  story  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  franchise  bill  with  a  combined  precision,  com- 
pleteness and  lightness  of  hand  that  made  his  articles  of 
charge  at  once  extremely  interesting  and  wholly  unanswer- 
able. In  a  vein  of  pleasant  mockery,  on  the  accusation  that 
he  was  going  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  constitution,  he  re- 
minded them  that  within  his  own  recollection  it  had  been 
wholly  ruined  and  destroyed  eight  times :  in  1828  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corporation  and  Test  acts ;  in  1829  by  admitting 
Roman  catholics  to  parliament;  in  1832  by  reform;  in  1846 
by  free  trade ;  in  1849  by  repeal  of  the  navigation  law ;  in 
1858  when  Jews  were  allowed  to  sit  in  parliament;  in  1866 
when  the  government 'of  Lord  Russell  had  the  incredible 
audacity  to  propose  a  reform  bill  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  it  or  falling  in  the  attempt. 

It  was  a  magnificent  campaign.  But  in  South- West 
Lancashire  the  church  of  England  was  strong;  orange 
prevailed  vastly  over  green ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  beaten. 
Happily  he  had  in  anticipation  of  the  result,  and  by  the 
care  of  friends,  already  been  elected  for  Greenwich.^  In 
the  kingdom  as  a  whole  he  was  triumphant.  The  liberal 
majorit}"  was  112.  When  the  gross  votes  were  added  up,  it 
was  calculated  that  the  liberals  had  a  million  and  a  half 
and  the  conservatives  less  than  a  million.^  After  a  long 
era  of  torpor  a  powerful  party  thus  once  more  came  into 

1  In  Lancashire  (Nov.  24)  the  6939.  At  Greenwich  (Nov.  17)  — 
numbers  were  —  Cross,  7720  ;  Turner,  Salomons,  6646;  Gladstone,  6351; 
7676 ;    Gladstone,     7415  ;    Grenfell,     Parker,  4661 ;  Mahon,  4342. 

Liberal.  Conservative.  Liberal  Majority. 

s  England  and  Wales,  1,281,450  824,056  407,393 

Scotland,  123,410  23,391  100,019 

Ireland,  63,379  36,083  17,297 
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BOOK    being.     The  cause  was  excellent,  but  more  potent  thui  t'  - 

,      •   J  cause  was  the  sight  of  a  leader  with  a  resolute  wil.,  i 

1808.     unresting  spirit  of  reform,  and  the  genius  of  political  at:: '. 

This  ascendency  Mr.  Gladstone  maintained  for  qoarkr  of  • 

century  to  come. 

II 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of  December,  he  t^-'- 
at   Hawarden   the   communication  from  Windsor.     *I  > 
standing  by  him,'  says  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  '  holding  li> 
on  my  arm  while  he  in  his  shirt  sleeves  was  wielding  an 
to  cut  down  a  tree.     Up  came  a  telegraph  messenger.   ! 
took  the  telegram,  opened  it  and  read  it,  then  banded  -:- 
me,  speaking  only  two  words,  "  Very  significant,'*  ar. . 
once  resumed  his  work.      The  message  merely  stauii  : 
General   Grey   would  arrive   that  evening  from  W:..- 
This  of  course  implied  that  a  mandate  was  coming  fr-x 
Queen  charging  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  formation   •: 
first  government.  .  .  .     After  a  few  minutes  the  blows  kk  ^- 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  resting  on  tlie  handle  of  his  axe,  \  -  -. 
up  and  with  deep  earnestness  in  his  voice  and  wiih  c 
intensity  in  his  face,  exclaimed,  "My  mission  is  to  j 
Ireland."      He    then    resumed    his    task,   and    never  • 
another   word    till    the   tree   was    down.'*      Genenil  <  ' 
reached   Hawarden   the   next   day,  bringing  with  bitr  * 
letter  from  the  Queen. 

From  the  Queen.' 

December  lat,  1868.  —  Mr.  Disraeli' has  tendered  his  rw:.*' 
to  the  Queen.      The  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  coanrn  > 
evident  to  require  its  being  proved  by  a  vote  in  parliai. -:/ 
the  Queen  entirely  agrees  with  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  c*^   - 
in  thinking  that  the  roost  dignified  course  for  them  u»  j*-> 
also  the  best  for  the  public  interests,  was  immediate  r^  .:    " 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Queen  must  ask  Mr.  Gla :-:    • 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  liberal  party,  to  unJeru'*- 
formation  of  a  new  administration.     With  one  or  tiro  etr* .  • 
the  reasons  for  which  she  has  desired  General  Grey  (the  ^  - 

^  National  Review^  June  1S98. 
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of  this  letter)  to  explain,  the  Queen  would  impose  no  restrictions    CHAP, 
on  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  various  offices  in  ^  ^^^'  ^ 
the  manner  which  he  believes  to  be  best  for  the  public  service,  and    jp.^  59 
she  trusts  ^that  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  filling  them  up,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  them,  so  that  the  council  may  be  held 
before  the  13th.    Mr.  Gladstone  will  understand  why  the  Queen 
would  wish  to  be  spared  making  any  arrangements  of  this  nature 
for  the  next  few  days  after  the  13th.    The  Queen  adds  what  she 
said  on  a  similar  occasion  two  years  and  a  half  ago  to  Lord  Derby, 
that  she  will  not  name  any  time  for  seeing  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
may  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  some  of  his  friends, 
before  he  sees  her ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  done  so,  and 
expresses  a  desire  to  see  the  Queen,  she  will  be  ready  to  receive 
him. 

One  of  his  firat  letters  after  undertaking  to  form  a  govern- 
ment was  to  Lord  Russell,  to  whom  he  said  that  he  looked 
forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  full  and  frequent  com- 
muuications,  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  friendship  and  advice. 
*  There  remains,  however,  a  question,'  he  went  on ;  'you  have 
an  experience  and  knowledge  to  which  no  living  statesman 
can  pretend ;  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  I  am  sure 
that  all  with  whom  I  can  be  likely  to  act  would  be  deeply 
sensible.  Would  it  be  too  great  an  invasion  of  your  inde- 
pendence to  ask  you  to  consider  whether  you  could  afford 
it  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  without  the  weight  of  any 
other  responsibility?'  Lord  Russell  replied  in  cordial  t^rms, 
but  said  that  the  servitude  of  a  cabinet,  whether  with  or  with- 
out a  special  office,  was  what  he  did  not  wish  to  encounter. 
'  What  I  should  have  said,'  he  added  at  a  later  date  (Dec. 
28),  *if  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  council  or  the 
privy  seal  had  been  offered  me,  I  do  not  know:  at  all 
events  I  am  personally  very  well  satisfied  to  be  free  from 
all  responsibility.'  Sir  George  Grey  also  declined,  on  the 
ground  of  years :  he  was  within  one  of  the  threescore  and  ten 
allotted  to  mortal  man.  Lord  Halifax,  on  whose  ability  and 
experience  both  the  Queen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  set  special 
value,  declined  the  Irish  viceroyalty,  and  stood  good- 
naturedly  aside  until  1870  when  he  joined  as  privy  seal.    The 
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inclusion  in  the  same  cabinet  of  Mr.  Bright,  who  hid  > 
the  chief  apostle  of  reform,  with  Mr.  Lowe,  its  fierctr-t  i^^: 
secutor,  startled  the  country.     As  for  Lowe,  Lord  Actui  ?  .: 
me  that  he  once  informed  Mr.  Gladstone  that  Lowe  l.> 
written  the  review  of  his  Financial  Statementt  in  the  :-: 
odical  of  which  Acton  was  editor.     '  He  told  me  at  Ghll.  -. 
that  I  thereby  made  him  chancellor  of  the  exchequer/   W  * 
Bright  he  had  greater  difiBculties.     He  often  described  I  • 
he  wrestled  with   this  admirable  man  from  eleven  o*-i 
until  past  midnight,  striving  to  overcome  his  repugnao.'s ' 
office.    The  next  day  Bright  wrote  to  him  (Dec.  b) :  'S^.- . 
left  you  at  midnight  I  have  had  no  sleep,  from  which  jou  ::■ 
imagine  the  mental  disturbance  I  have  suffered  from  . 
long  conversation  last  night.     Nevertheless  I  am  driv*:-  * 
the  conclusion  to  take   the  step  to  which  you  inrile  :. 
surrendering   my   inclination    and    my   judgment   to  j 
arguments  and  to  the  counsel  of  some  whom  I  have  a  :^: 
to  consider  my  friends.  ...     I  am  deeply  grateful  to  v*  : : 
the  confidence  you  are  willing  to  place  in  me,  and  f-c  * 
many  kind  words  you  spoke  to  me  yesterday.*   In  the  pa:   - 
air  of  official  politics  the  relation  of  these  two  toward-? 
another   is   a   peculiar  and   a   refreshing   element    In  ' 
case  of  Lord  Clarendon,  some  difficulty  was  intimated  f- 
Windsor  before  Mr.  Gladstone  began  his  task.    Mr.  G.. 
stone  says  in  one  of  his  late  notes :  — 

Clarendon   had   already  held  with  credit  and  success  f" 
lengthened  period  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office,  and  bis  pres^:: ; 
title  to  resume  them  was  beyond  dispute.     He  was  a  man  c :  :* 
and  entertaining  and  almost  jovial  conversation  in  scHM^-ry.  . 
possibly  some  remark  culled  from  the  dinner  hour  hail  been  >:•  " 
to  the  Queen  with  carelessness  or  malignity.     I  do  not  kn***  r 
of  the  interior  side  of  court  gossip,  but  I  have  a  very  Ui'i  <•) 
of  it,  and  especially  on  this  ground,  that  while  absolut«*Iv  ir^*- 
sible  it  appears  to  be  uniformly  admitted  as  infallible.    I:  ' 
case,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  recede  from  mv  dutr,  jl'-i  " 
grave  difficulty  arose.     So  far  as  I  can  recollect  the  Queen  h*.  • 
little  to  say  in  objection,  and  no  keen  desire  to  say  it.    Cia>' 
was  the  only  living  British  statesman  whose  name  oarr.e'  ^ 
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influence  in  the  councils  of  Europe.     Only  eighteen  or  twenty  CHAP, 

months  remained  to  him ;  they  were  spent  in  useful  activity.     My  ^        '  j 

relations  with  him  were,  as  they  were  afterwards  with  Granville,  j^^  gg^ 
close,  constant,  and  harmonious. 

Of  this  cabinet  Mr.  Gladstone  always  spoke  as  one  of  the 
best  instruments  for  government  that  ever  were  constructed.^ 
Nearly  everybody  in  it  was  a  man  of  talent,  character,  and 
force,  and  showed  high  capacity  for  public  business.  In  one 
or  two  cases,  conformably  to  the  old  Greek  saying,  office 
showed  the  man ;  showed  that  nlere  cleverness,  apart  from 
judgment  and  discretion  is  only  too  possible,  and  that  good 
intention  only  makes  failure  and  incapacity  in  carrying  the 
intention  out,  so  much  the  more  mortifying.  The  achieve- 
ments of  this  cabinet  as  a  whole,  as  we  shall  see,  are  a  great 
chapter  in  the  history  of  reform  and  the  prudent  management 
of  national  affairs.  It  forms  one  of  the  best  vindications 
of  the  cabinet  system,  and  of  the  powers  of  the  minister 
who  created,  guided,  controlled,  and  inspired  it. 

'  And  so,'  Manning,  the  clcpe  friend  of  other  years,  now 
wrote  to  him,  '  you  are  at  the  end  men  live  for,  but  not,  I 
believe,  the  end  for  which  you  have  lived.  It  is  strange 
so  to  salute  you,  but  very  pleasant.  .  .  .  There  are  many 
prayers  put  up  among  us  for  you,  and  mine  are  not  wanting.' 
At  an  earlier  stage  sympathetic  resolutions  had  been  sent 
to  him  from  nonconformist  denominations,  and  in  writing  to 
Dr.  AUon  who  forwarded  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  *I  thank 
you  for  all  the  kind  words  contained  in  your  letter,  but  most 
of  all  for  the  assurance,  not  the  first  I  am  happy  to  say  which 
has  reached  me,  that  many  prayers  are  offered  on  my  behalf. 
I  feel  myself  by  the  side  of  this  arduous  undertaking  a  small 
creature ;  but  where  the  Almighty  sends  us  duties,  He  also 
sends  the  strength  needful  to  perform  them.'  To  Mr.  Arthur 
Gordon,  the  son  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  wrote  (Jan.  29, 1869) :  — 

As  regards  my  own  personal  position,  all  its  interior  relations 
are  up  to  this  time  entirely  satisfactory.  I  myself,'  at  the  period 
of  the  Aberdeen  administration,  was  as  far  as  the  world  in  general 

1  The  reader  will  find  the  list  of  its  members,  now  and  at  later  periods  of 
its  existence,  in  the  Appendix. 
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could  possibly  be,  from  either  expecting  or  desiring  it    I  th-  •■:/.• 
at  that  time  that  when  Lord  Russell's  career  should  end,  tie  1 '  r  - 
1808.      ®^  Newcastle  would  be  the  proper  person  to  be  at  the  head  of  •-.- 
government.     But  during  the  government  of  Lord  Palme:<t.  -. 
and  long  before  his  health  broke  down,  I  had  altered  this  « »♦..:.    - 
for  I  thought  I  saw  an  alteration  both  in  his  tone  of  opiin*:..  i 
in  his  vigour  of  administration  and  breadth  of  view.     Sii^-e  •!  . 
time  I  have  seen  no  alternative  but  that  which  has  n<»w  c  . 
about,  although  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  a  very  imliffereut  • 

On  December  29  he  enters  in  his  diary:  •This  binlir 
opens  my  sixtieth  year.  I  descend  the  hill  of  life.  It  w* : 
be  a  truer  figure  to  say  I  ascend  a  steepening  path  i*\ 
a  burden  ever  gathering  weight.  The  Almighty  seems  * 
sustain  and  spare  me  for  some  purpose  of  Hi«  own,  dr-:  ■ 
unworthy  as  I  know  myself  to  be.  Glory  be  to  His  nar^^ 
In  the  closing  hours  of  the  year,  he  enters :  — 

This  month  of  December  has  been  notable  in  my  life  as  fu*'  --• 
Dec.  1809.— Bovn.    1827. —Left  Eton.    1831.— Classes  a:  Ov:  - 
1832.  —Elected  to  parliament.    1838.— Work  on  Church  and  >:-  - 
published.     1834.  —  Took  office  as  lord  of  the  treasury.     ISt-'.  — 
Secretary  of  state.     1852.  —  Chancellor  of  exchequer.     Inn  — 
First  lord.     Rather  a  frivolous  enumeration.     Yet  it  would  l*  :  « 
so  if  the  love  of  symmetry  were  carried  with  a  well-i>ropc»n:»   - 
earnestness  and  firmness  into  the  higher  parts  of  life*     1  f  - 
like  a  man  with  a  burden  under  which  he  mnst  fall  a:. .    • 
crushed  if  he  looks  to  the  right  or  left  or  fails  from  any  '-  . 
to  concentrate  mind  and  muscle  upon  his  progress  step  h}  ^' 
This  absorption,  this  excess,  this  constant  Syay  is  the  {l-J.' 
political  life  with  its  insatiable  demands,  which  do  not  leave  ' 
smallest  stock  of  moral  energy  unexhausted  and  avail j':>  : 
other  purposes.  .  .  .     Swimming  for  his  life,  a  man  dc*-*  : 
see  much  of  the  country  through  which  the  river  wimi-s,  at 
probably  know  little  of  these  years  through  which  I  bu-i.r  t 
and  live.  ...     It  has  been  a  special  joy  of  this  December  t^** 
son  Stephen  is  given  to  the  church*  'whose  shoe  latchet  I  • 
not  worthy  to  unloose.' 
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1869-1874 
CHAPTER  I 

BBLIOIOUS  EQUALITY 

{1869) 

Js  the  removal  of  this  establishment  I  see  the  discharge  of  a  debt 
of  civil  justice,  the  disappearance  of  a  national,  almost  a  world- 
wide reproach,  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  success  of  every 
effort  to  secure  the  peace  and  contentment  of  that  country ;  finally 
relief  to  a  devoted  clergy  from  a  false  position,  cramped  and  beset 
by  hopeless  prejudice,  and  the  opening  of  a  freer  career  to  their 
sacred  ministry.  —  Gladstone. 

Anybody  could  pulverise  the  Irish  church  in  argument, 
and  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  disestablished  and  dis- 
endowed was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  But  as  often  jg^^  ^^ 
happens,  what  it  was  easy  to  show  ought  to  be  done,  was 
extremely  hard  to  do.  Here  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  his  great 
element.  It  was  true  to  say  that  'never  were  the  wheels 
of  legislative  machinery  set  in  motion  under  conditions  of 
peace  and  order  and  constitutional  regularity  to  deal  with  a 
question  greater  or  more  profound,'  than  when  the  historic 
protestant  church  in  Ireland  was  severed  from  its  sister 
church  in  England  and  from  its  ancient  connection  with  the 
state.  The  case  had  been  fully  examined  in  parliament. 
After  examination  and  decision  there,  it  was  discussed  and 
decided  in  the  constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Even  then  many  held  that  the  operation  was  too  gigantic 
in  its  bearings,  too  complex  in  the  mass  of  its  detail,  to  be 
practicable.  Never  was  our  political  system  more  severely 
VOL.  II— 8  267 
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BOOK  tested,  and  never  did  it  achieve  a  completer  victory.  Ev^r} 
great  organ  of  the  national  constitution  came  into  a^ii^cr 
play.  The  sovereign  performed  a  high  and  useful  duty. 
The  Lords  fought  hard,  but  yielded  before  the  strain  rea-  Ivi 
a  point  of  danger.  The  prelates  in  the  midst  of  aii<^*'i  li.  ! 
perturbation  were  forced  round  to  statesmanship.  Ti" 
Commons  stood  firm  and  unbroken.  The  law,  when  ii 
length  it  became  law,  effected  the  national  pur|X)se  wi:'\ 
extraordinary  thoroughness  and  precision.  And  the  enter- 
prise was  inspired,  guided,  propelled,  perfected,  and  m^r 
possible  from  its  inception  to  its  close  by  the  resource, 
temper,  and  incomparable  legislative  skill  of  Mr.  Gladst4ine. 
That  the  removal  of  the  giant  abuse  of  protestant  establi>b- 
ment  in  Ireland  made  a  deeper  mark  on  national  well-bei:  j 
than  other  of  his  legislative  exploits,  we  can  hardly  tLiLir. 
but  —  quite  apart  from  the  policy  of  the  act,  as  to  whit*, 
there  can  now  be  scarcely  two  opinions  —  as  a  monument  <•: 
difficulties  surmounted,  prejudices  and  violent  or  sullen  hrai* 
overcome,  rights  and  interests  adjusted,  I  know  not  where 
in  the  records  of  our  legislation  to  find  its  master. 

With  characteristic  hopefulness  and  simplicity  Mr.  Glil- 
stone  tried  to  induce  Archbishop  Trench  and  others  of  ir» 
Irish  hierarchy  to  come  to  terms.     Without  raising  the  crjr 
of  no  surrender,  they  declined  all  approaches.     If  Gladstone, 
they  said,  were  able  to  announce  in  the  House  of  Cominc* 
a  concordat  with  the  Irish  clergy,  it  would  ruin  them  l«»t:. 
with   the   laity   of    the   Irish   establishment,   and   with  the 
English    conservatives   who    had    fought   for  them  at  the- 
election  and  might  well  be  expected,  as  a  piece  of  partj 
business  if  for  no  better  reasons,  to  fight  on  for  them  it 
the    House  of   Lords.     Who  could  tell  that  the  Gladstor.^ 
majority   would   hold   together?      Though    *no    surrender' 
might  be  a  bad  cry,  it  was  even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour 
possible  that  '  no  popery '  would  be  a  good  one.     In  short- 
they  argued,  this  was  one  of   the  cases  where  terms  cc»iLi 
only  be  settled  on  the  field  of  battle.     There  were  moderau<. 
the   most  eminent  being    Bishop    Magee  of    PeterborougL 
who  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  this  stage,  be; 
nothing  came  of  it.     One  Irish  clergyman  only,  Stopford  the 
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archdeacon  of   Meath,  a  moderate  who  disliked  the  policy    CHAP, 
but  wished  to  make  the  best  of  the  inevitable,  gave  Mr.  ^     ^'    , 
Gladstone  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  ability.     When   j^  ^q^ 
the  work  was  done,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the  archdeacon 
more    than    once    expressing   his    sense    of   the    advantage 
derived   from   his    'thorough   mastery   of    the    subject  and 
enlightened  view  of  the  political  situation.'     He  often  spoke 
of  Stopford's  '  knowledge,  terseness,  discrimination,  and  just 
judgment.* 

Meanwhile  his  own  course  was  clear.  He  did  not  lose  a 
day:— 

Dec,  13,  1868.  —  Saw  the  Queen  at  one,  and  stated  the  case  of 
the  Irish  church.  It  was  graciously  received.  24. — At  night 
went  to  work  on  draft  of  Irish  church  measure,  feeling  the 
impulse.  25. — Christmas  Day.  Worked  much  on  Irish  church 
abbozzo.  Finished  it  at  night.  26. — Revised  the  Irish  church 
draft  and  sent  it  to  be  copied  with  notes. 

The  general  situation  he  described  to  Bishop  Hinds  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year:  — 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  church  of  Ireland  to  make  up  her  mind. 
We  are  .bound,  nay  compelled,  to  make  up  ours.  Every  day  of 
the  existence  of  this  government  is  now  devoted  to  putting 
forward  by  some  step  of  inquiry  or  deliberation  the  great  duty 
we  have  undertaken.  Our  principles  are  already  laid  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  late  House  of  Commons.  But  in  the  mode  of 
applying  them  much  may  depend  on  the  attitude  of  resistance  or 
co-operation  assumed  by  the  Irish  church.  It  is  idle  for  the 
leading  Irish  churchmen  to  think  *we  will  wait  and  see  what 
they  offer  and  then  ask  so  much  more.'  Our  mode  of  warfare 
cannot  but  be  influenced  by  the  troops  we  lead.  Our  three  corps 
d'arm/ey  I  may  almost  say,  have  been  Scotch  presby  terians,  English 
and  Welsh  nonconformists,  and  Irish  Roman  catholics.  We  are 
very  strong  in  our  minority  of  clerical  and  lay  churchmen,  but  it 
is  the  strength  of  weight  not  of  numbers.  The  English  clergy  as 
a  body  have  done  their  worst  against  us  and  have  hit  us  hard, 
as  I  know  personally,  in  the  counties.  Yet  we  represent  the 
national  force,  tested  by  a  majority  of  considerably  over  a  hundred 
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BOOK    voices.    It  is  hazardous  in  these  times  to  tamper  with  sock  a 
J^  force. 

1809. 

The  preparation  of  the  bill  went  rapidly  forward  :  — 

Hawarden,  Jan,  13, 1869. — Wrote  out  a  paper  on  the  plan  of 
the  measure  respecting  the  Irish  church,  intended  perhaps  for  th» 
Queen.  Worked  on  Homer.  We  felled  a  lime.  14. — We  felled 
another  tree.  Worked  on  Homer,  but  not  much,  for  in  th* 
evening  came  the  Spencers  [from  Dublin],  also  Archdeacon  St^> 
ford,  and  I  had  much  Irish  conversation  with  them.  15. — vr^ 
felled  an  ash.  Three  hours  conversation  with  the  viceroy  ard 
the  archdeacon.  I  went  over  much  of  the  roughest  ground  ol  I'l- 
intended  measure;  the  archdeacon  able  and  helpful.  Also  con- 
versation with  the  viceroy,  who  went  before  7.  Worked  r- 
Homer  at  night.  19.  —  One  hour  on  Homer  with  Sir  J.  AcUz- 
Whist  in  evening.  20. — Further  and  long  conversations  on  u« 
Irish  church  question  and  its  various  branches  with  Granvill*, 
the  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  and  in  the  evening  with  IVi.:: 
Howson,  also  with  Sir  J.  Acton.  21. — Wrote  a  brief  abstract  : 
the  intended  bill.  Woodcutting.  23.  —  Saw  the  Queen  [ai 
Osborne]  on  the  Irish  church  especially,  and  gave  H.M.  my  pa}»r 
with  explanation,  which  appeared  to  be  well  taken.  She  wi» 
altogether  at  ease.  We  dined  with  H.^L  afterwards.  34. — Sjw 
her  Majesty,  who  spoke  very  kindly  about  Lord  Clarendon,  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Spanish  crown.  Prince  Leopold,  Mr.  Mozl^;-. 
and  so  forth,  but  not  a  word  on  the  Irish  church.  Feb.  4. —  A 
letter  from  H.M.  to-day  showed  much  disturbance,  which  I  trrri 
to  soothe. 

In  -February  Lord  Granville  thought  that  it  might  d 
good  if  the  Queen  were  to  see  Bishop  Magee«  Mr,  Gladsti>:  r 
said  to  him  in  reply  (Feb.  7,  '69) :  — 

The  case  is  peculiar  and  not  free  from  difficulty.  On  the  wh<^'* 
I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  place  any  limit  npon  the  Queeo* 
communications  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  except  this,  tl*: 
they  would  doubtless  be  made  by  H.M.  to  him  for  himself  cmlr. 
and  that  no  part  of  them  would  go  beyond  him  to  any  p€r>« 
whatever. 
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On    Feb.   12,  the   Queen  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  from    CHAP. 
Osborne :  —  ^     '    j 

The  Queen  has  seen  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  according  to  -^^'  ^' 
the  suggestion  made  by  Lord  Granville  with  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  has  communicated  to  him  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence the  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  herself  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  church.  She  now  sends 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  copy  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  bishop  on  the 
papers  which  she  placed  in  his  hands  fbr  perusal,  and  would 
earnestly  entreat  Mr.  Gladstone's  careful  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  what  he  says.  She  would  point  especially  to  the 
suggestion  which  the  bishop  throws  out  of  the  intervention  of  the 
bench  of  English  bishops.  The  country  would  feel  that  any 
negotiation  condiicted  under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  would  be  perfectly  safe,  and  from  the  concessions 
which  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  expresses  his  own  readiness 
to  make,  the  Queen  is  sanguine  in  her  hope  that  such  negotiations 
would  result  in  a  settlement  of  the  question  on  conditions  which 
would  entirely  redeem  the  pledges  of  the  government  and  be 
satisfactory  to  the  country.  The  Queen  must  therefore  strongly 
deprecate  the  hasty  introduction  of  the  measure,  which  would 
serve  only  to  commit  the  government  to  proposals  from  which 
they  could  not  afterwards  recede,  while  it  is  certain  from  what  the 
bishop  says,  that  they  would  not  be  accepted  on  the  other  side, 
and  thus  an  acrimonious  contest  would  be  begun,  which,  however 
it  ended,  would  make  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question 
impossible. 

He  replied  on  the  following  day :  — 

Feb.  13.  —  First  the  bishop  suggests  that  the  endowments 
posterior  to  the  Reformation  should  be  given  to  the  church,  and 
those  preceding  it  to  the  Roman  catholics.  It  would  be  more 
than  idle  and  less  than  honest,  were  Mr.  Gladstone  to  withhold 
from  your  Majesty  his  conviction  that  no  negotiation  founded  on 
such  a  basis  as  this  could  be  entertained,  or,  if  entertained,  could 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.  Neither  could  Mr.  Gladstone 
persuade  the  cabinet  to  adopt  it,  nor  could  the  cabinet  x)ersuade 
the  House  of  Commons,  nor  could  cabinet  and  House  of  Commons 
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united  persuade  the  nation  to  acquiesce,  and  the  very  attemr. 
would,  not  only  prolong  and   embitter  controversy,  but  woL  1 
1869.      weaken  authority  in  this  country.     For  the  thing  contemplated  '^ 
the  very  thing  that  the  parliament  was  elected  not  to  do. 

Oaboime,  Feb,  14. — The  Queen  thanks  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  1-rj 
letter,  and  is  much  gratified  and  relieved  by  the  couciliatorT  sji:.: 
expressed  throughout  his  explanations  on  tliis  most  difficult  xb^ 
important  question.  The  Queen  thinks  it  would  indee<i  l*  m<«?' 
desirable  for  him  to  scq  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  —  and  sL*^ 
is  quite  ready  to  write  to  the  archbishop  to  inform  him  of  L-r 
wish  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  readiness  to  accede  to  it,  should  h  • 
wish  it. 

'  My  impression  is,'  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  Lord  Granrille 
(Feb.  14),  '  that  we  should  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  wcir 
to  yield  on  the  point  of  time.  It  is  not  time  that  '^ 
wanted ;  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  deal  with  the  BLshop « f 
Peterborough's  points  so  far  as  they  can  be  dealt  with  a: 
all.  Sir  R.  Palmer  has  been  here  to-day  with  overture 
from  peraons  of  importance  unnamed.  I  think  probtiblj  il.r 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  others.^  I  do  not  doubt  iLa: 
on  the  other  side  they  want  time,  for  their  suggestions  a:e 
crude.' 

On  the  following  day  (Feb.  15)  the  Queen  wrote  to  thr? 
archbishop,  telling  him  that  she  had  seen  Mr.  Gladstone* 
^who  shows  the  most  conciliatory  disposition,*  and  who  xi 
once  assured  her  'of  his  readiness  —  indeed,  his  anxiety— 1.« 
meet  the  archbishop  and  to  communicate  freely  with  him/ 
The  correspondence  between  the  Queen  and  the  archtMshi:- 
has  already  been  made  known,  and  most  of  that  between  thr 
archbishop  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I  need  not  here  reprod  j>* 
it,  for,  in  fact,  at  this  first  stage  nothing  particular  came  of  vJ 
'The  great  mistake,  as  it  seems  to  me,'  Mr.  Gladstone  wt\i^ 
to  Archdeacon  Stopford  (Feb.  8),  'made  by  the  Irish  bish*:^ 
and  others  is  this.  They  seem  to  think  that  onr  friends  i> 
at  the  mercy  of  our  adversaries,  whereas  our  adversaries  i:^ 
really  at  the  mercy  of  our  friends,  and  it  is  to  these  lattr* 


1  No  :  Archbishop  Trench  and  Lord  Carnarvon.    See  Selborne,  Memori 
i.  pp.  114-6. 
*  See  Life  of  Tatty  ii.  pp.  8-14. 
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that  the  government,  especially  in  the  absence  of  other  CHAP, 
support,  must  look.'  Meanwhile  the  bill  had  made  its  way  ^  ^'  j 
through  the  cabinet :  —  ^r.eo, 

Feb.  8.  —  Cabinet,  on  the  heads  of  Irish  Church  bill.  9. — 
Cabinet,  we  completed  the  heads  of  the  Irish  Church  measure 
to  my  great  satisfaction.  19.  —  At  Lambeth,  12-1^  explaining  to 
the  archbishop.  22.  —  Conclave  on  Irish  church,  3-4^  and  5^-71. 
After  twenty  hours'  work  we  finished  the  bill  for  this  stage. 

n 
On  March  1,  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  his  plan  before  a 
House  of  Commons  eager  for  its  task,  triumphant  in  its 
strength  out  of  doors,  and  confident  that  its  leader  would 
justify  the  challenge  with  which  for  so  many  months  the 
country  had  been  ringing.  The  details  are  no  longer  of 
concern,  and  only  broader  aspects  survive.  A  revolutionary 
change  was  made  by  the  complete  and  definite  severance  of 
the  protestant  episcopal  church  in  Ireland  alike  from  the 
established  church  of  England  and  from  the  government  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  far  more  complex  and  delicate 
task  was  the  winding  up  of  a  great  temporal  estate,  the 
adjustment  of  many  individual  and  corporate  interests,  and 
the  distribution  of  some  sixteen  millions  of  property  among 
persons  and  purposes  to  be  determined  by  the  wisdom  of  a 
parliament,  where  rival  claims  were  defended  by  zealous 
and  powerful  champions  influenced  by  the  strongest  motives, 
sacred  and  profane,  of  party,  property,  and  church.  It  was 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  sums,  troublesome  though  not 
considerable,  allotted  to  the  presbyterians  and  to  the 
catholic  seminary  at  Maynooth.  Machinery  was  con- 
structed for  the  incorporation  of  a  body  to  represent  the 
emancipated  church,  and  to  hold  property  for  any  of  its 
uses  and  purposes.  Finally,  the  residue  of  the  sixteen 
millions,  after  all  the  just  demands  upon  it  had  been  satis- 
fied, computed  at  something  between  seven  and  eight 
millions,  was  appropriated  in  the  words  of  the  preamble, 
'  not  for  the  maintenance  of  any  church  or  clergy,  nor  for 
the  teaching  of  religion,  but  mainly  for  the  relief  of  unavoid- 
able calamity  and  suffering '  not  touched  by  the  poor  law. 
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The  speech  in  which  this  arduous  scheme  was  ex{ilaioed  to 
parliament  was  regarded  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  highest  exampk 
1S69.  ^^  lucid  and  succinct  unfolding  of  complicated  nuitU!:. 
Mr.  Disraeli  said  there  was  not  a  single  word  wasted.  >  - 
skilfully  were  the  facts  marshalled,  that  every  single  bearer 
believed  himself  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  etcn.~ 
principles  of  the  commutation  of  tithe-rentK^harge,  and  Ui 
difference  in  the  justice  due  to  a  transitory  and  a  peniiaoe:<: 
curate.  Manning  said  that  the  only  two  legislative  act^  i: 
our  history  that  approached  it  in  importance  for  IrtrLi:.- 
were  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  and  the  Act  of  Unio. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  hardly  an  excess  to  say  that  sin** 
Pitt,  the  author  of  the  Act  of  Union,  the  author  of  tU 
Church  Act  was  the  only  statesman  in  the  roll  of  tit 
century,  capable  at  once  of  fi-aming  such  a  statute  mj 
expounding  it  with  the  same  lofty  and  commanding  power.- 

In  a  fugitive  note,  Mr.  Gladstone  named  one  or  two  of 
the  speakers  on  the  second  reading:  ^Ball:  elaborata  a&>i 
impressive,  answered  with  great  power  by  Irish  attorwj- 
general.  Bright:  very  eloquent  and  striking.  Yoori: 
George  Hamilton:  a  first  speech  of  great  talent,  adminbiy 
delivered.  Hardy:  an  uncompromising  defence  of  Uv* 
and  institutions  as  they  are,  with  a  severe  picture  ^> 
the  character  and  civil  conduct  of  the  Irish  popoUtiro. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  was  even  more  artificial  \haii  u«u- 
It  was  Mr.  Hardy  and  Dr.  Ball  who  gave  cogent  vi 
strenuous  expression  to  the  argument  and  passion  of  tbe 
church  case.  When  the  division  came,  called  by  Mr.  i»l*i- 
stone  ^notable  and  historic'  (March  24),  the  majoritr  in^ 
crowded  house  was  118.^  •  Our  division  this  morning.'  M; 
Gladstone  wrote  to  Lord  Granville,  •  even  exceeded  expectj- 
tions,  and  will  powerfully  propel  the  bill.'  The  sire  of  th* 
majority  deserves  the  reader's  attention,  for  it  markeJt:' 
opening  of  a  new  parliamentary  era.  In  1841  Peel  k*- 
turned  out  the  whigs  by  a  majority  of  91.  Lord  J<A: 
Russell  was  displaced  in   1852  by  9.     The   Derby  gown^ 

*  The  Irish  Church  bill  is  the  great-  lous.  —  Dr.  Temple  to  Acland,  X'^ 

est  monmnent  of  genins  that  I  haye  12,  1860. 

yet  known  from  Gladstone ;  even  bis  ^  368  against  250. 
marvelloQS  budgets  are  not  so  marvel- 
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tnent  was  thrown  out  in  December  1852  by  19*  The  same 
^overament  was  agaiu  thrown  out  seven  years  later  by  18. 
Palraei-ston  was  beaten  in  1857  by  14,  and  the  next  year  by  j^^]  ^. 
19.  In  1864  Palmerston's  mMority  on  the  Danish  question 
was  only  18.  The  second  reading  of  the  Franchise  bill  of 
1866  was  only  carried  by  5,  and  ministers  were  afterwards 
beaten  upon  it  by  11.  With  Mr.  Gladstone's  accession  the 
ruling  majority  for  a  long  time  stood  at  its  highest  both  in 
size  and  stability. 

With  invincible  optimism,  Mr.  Gladstone  believed  that  he 
would  now  have  'material  communications  from  the  heads 
of  the  Irish  church ' ;  but  letters  from  Lord  Spencer  at 
Dublin  Castle  informed  him  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
angiier  after  they  knew  what  the  majority  meant,  than  they 
were  before.  At  the  diocesan  conferences  throughout  Ireland 
the  bill  was  denounced  as  highly  offensive  to  Almighty  God, 
and  the  greatest  national  sin  ever  committed.  The  Arch- 
deacon of  Ossory  told  churchmen  to  trust  to  God  and  keep 
their  powder  dry,  though  he  afterwards  explained  that  he  did 
not  allude  to  carnal  weapons.  The  cabinet  was  called  a 
cabinet  of  brigands,  and  protestant  pastors  were  urged  to  see 
to  it  that  before  they  gave  up  their  churches  to  an  apostate 
system  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  and  a  box  of  matches  should 
blow  the  cherished  fabrics  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Even  Mr.  Disraeli's  astuteness  was  at  fault.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuty  perceived  from  his  conversation  that 
he  was  bent  on  setting  the  liberals  by  the  ears,  that  he 
looked  for  speeches  such  as  would  betray  utter  dissension 
amid  professed  agreement,  that  he  had  good  hopes  of 
shattering  the  enemy,  and  '  perhaps  of  playing  over  again 
the  game  that  had  destroyed  Lord  Russell's  Reform  bill  of 
1866.'  The  resounding  majority  on  the  second  reading,  he 
told  the  archbisliop,  was  expected ;  it  created  no  enthusiasm ; 
it  was  a  mechanical  majority.^ 

*  Life  of  Tait,  il.  pp.  18-19.     How  very  little,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  •  and 

tittle  be  was  hiiuBelf  the  dupe  of  these  that  merely  as  a  politician,  on  the 

Illusions  was  shown  by  the  next  sen-  possibilities  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

ti'nce,  *  What  is  of  importance  now  He  regards  it  as  a  lost  game  in  the 

18  the  coune  to  be  pursued  by  the  Commons.'  —  Life  of  ArchbMop  Ma- 

House  of  Lords.'     Bishop  Majjee  met  gee^  i.  p.  214. 
Disraeli  on  Jan.  28,  '60.    '  Dizzy  said 
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The  bill  swept  through  the  stages  of  committee  wiiL 
alteration  of  substance  and  with  extraordinary  celeriiy.i. 
1869.      not  merely  to  the  '  brute  majority,'  nor  to  the  conlidea.c  ::. 
all  was   sure   to   be    undone    in  another   place,  but  t4>  ; 
peculiar  powers  developed  by  the  minister.    From  the  y.^ 
in  which  he  unfolded  his  plan,  down  to  the  last  aohrLlnj 
on  report,  he  showed  a  mastery  alike  of  himself  aud  **i 
project  and  of  the  business  from  day  to  day  in  hand.  :. 
routed  opposition  and  gave  new  animation  and  ardour  ;<•  * 
confidence  of  his  friends.     For  six  or  seven  hou»  a  dsf 
astonished  the  House  by  his  power  of  attention,  nnrvi^i- 
yet  without  strain,  by  his  double  grasp  of  leading  prii... 
and  intricate  detail,  by  his   equal  command   of  legtd  . 
historic  controversy   and   of   all   the  actuarial  niceiie>  i 
puzzles    of    commutation.     ^In    some    other    qualitit^ 
parliamentary   statesmanship,'   says  one   acute  obsener 
that  time,  ^  as  an  orator,  a  debater,  and  a  tactician  Lc  : 
rivals ;  but  in  the  powers  of  embodying  principles  in  '.-  j  - 
lative  form  and  preserving  unity  of  purpose  through  a  n. 
plicity  of  confusing  minutiae  he  has  neither  equal  nor  s«* 
among  living  statesmen.'^     The  truth  could  not  be  l*-'' 
summed  up.     He  carried  the  whole  of  his  party  with  L 
and  the  average  majority  in  divisions  on  the  clauses  ms  - 
Of  one  dangerous  corner,  he  says :  — 

May  6.  —  H.  of  C,  working  Irish  Church  bill.     Spoke  I^r: 
on  Maynooth.     [Proposal  to  compensate  Maynooth  out  uf  * 
fimds  of  the  Irish  church.]     The  final  division  on  the  y:i' 
point  with  a  majority  of  107  was  the  most  creditable  1 1 1: 
I  have  ever  known. 

By  a  majority  of  114  the  bill  was  read  a  third  timr 
the  last  day  of  May. 

in 
The  contest  was  now  removed  from  the  constituencifr 
their  representatives  in  parliament  to  the  citadel  of  pnvi!'. 
The  issue  was  no  longer  single,  and  the  struggle  for  rt- L' 
equality  in  Ireland  was  henceforth  merged  before  the  : 
lie  eye  in  a  conflict  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Comr-  -• 
1  See  Daily  News,  April  26,  1889. 
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in  England.     Perhaps  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  religious   CHAP, 
equality,  for   in   fact  the  establishment  was   known  to   be        ^' 
doomed,  and  the  fight  turned  upon  the  amount  of  property   jg^  ^ 
with  which  the  free  church  was  to  go  forth  to  face  its  new 
fortunes.     *I  should  urge  the  House  of  Lords/  wrote  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (June  3),  *to 
^ve  all  its  attention  to  saving  as  large  an  endowment  as 
possible.' 

As  at  the  fii-st  stage  the  Queen  had  moved  for  conciliatory 
courses,  so  now  she  again  desired  Archbishop  Tait  to  com- 
municate with  the  prime  minister.  .  To  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self she  wrote  from  Balmoral  (June  3) :  '  The  Queen  thanks 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  kind  letter.  She  has  invariably  found 
him  most  ready  to  enter  into  her  views  and  to  understand 
her  feelings.'  The  first  question  was  whether  the  Lords 
should  reject  the  bill  on  the  second  reading :  — 

It  is  eminently  desirable,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the  arch- 
bishop (June  4),  that  the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time.  But 
if  I  compare  two  methods,  both  inexpedient,  one  that  of  rejec- 
tion on  the  second  reading,  the  other  that  of  a  second  reading 
followed  by  amendments  inconsistent  with  the  principle,  I  know 
no  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter,  except  what  relates  to  the 
very  important  question  of  the  position  and  true  interest  of  the 
House  of  Lords  itself. 

At  the  same  time  he  promised  the  archbishop  that  any 
views  of  his  upon  amendments  would  have  the  most  careful 
attention  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  *•  they  would  be 
entertained  in  a  spirit  not  of  jealousy  but  of  freedom,  with 
every  desire  to  bring  them  into  such  a  shape  that  they  may 
be  in  furtherance,  and  not  in  derogation,  of  the  main  design 
of  the  bill.' 

General  Grey,  the  Queen's  secretary,  told  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  she  had  communicated  with  the  archbishop,  '  having 
heard  that  violent  counsels  were  likely  to  prevail,  and 
that  in  spite  of  their  leaders,  the  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  likely  to  try  and  throw  out  the  measure  on  the 
second  reading.'     Her  own  feeling  was  expressed  in  General 
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Grey's  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  the  same  date,  of  whi.l  i 
copy  was  sent  to  the  prime  minister :  — 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  ignorant  (indeed  the  Queen  ha^  :►  - 
concealed  her  feeling  on  the  subject)  how  deeply  her  M.,  * 
deplores  the  necessity,  under  which  he  conceived  himself  u  . 
of  raising  the  question  as  he  has  done ;  or  of  the  ajjprvla:.: 
of  which  she  cannot  divest  herself,  as  to  the  possible  cony?]'.  . 
of  the  measure  which  he  has  introduced.     These  appieht  .« 
her  Majesty  is  bound  to  say,  still  exist  in  full  force;  1  .: 
sidering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  measure  has  «   .- 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Queen  cannot  regai-d  without  the  ;^  * 
alarm  the  probable  effect  of  its  absolute  rejection  in  that  H   • 
Carried,  as  it  has  been,  by  an  overwhelming  and  steady  lu  i, 
through  a  House  of  Commons,  chosen   expressly  to  s|»r;ik  " 
feeling  of  the  country  on  the  question,  there  seems  no  rtv- .. 
believe  that  any  fresh  appeal  to  the  people  would  It-a-i  * 
different  result.     The   rejection  of  the  bill,   therefore,  -a  *. 
second  reading,  would  only  serve  to  bring  the  two  Hou?*^  - 
collision,  and  to  prolong  a  dangerous  agitation  on  the  suljeit. 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied :  — 

June  5.  —  From  such  information  as  has  indirectly  reathri  ' 
Gladstone,  he  fears  that  the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  the  H 
of  Lords  will  undoubtedly  oppose  the  second  reading  of  th»  > 
Church  bill,  of  which  Lord  Harrowby  is  to  propose  tht*  ^  ;•  ' 
He  understands  that  Lord  Salisbury,  as  well  as  Lord  farn  i: 
decidedly,  but  in  vain,  objected  to  this  course  at  the  mt-t  t::,j 
to<iay  at  the  Duke  of  Marlborouj^h's.     Very  few  of  the  1-  - 
were  present.     Lord  Derby,  it  is  said,  supixorted  the  r*^  i 
Although  a  division  must  now  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  x-  -" 
formidable,  all  hope  need  -not  be  abandoned  that  your  M-   - 
wise  counsels  through  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  x  : 
sagacity  of  the  peers  themselves  with  reference  to  the  5t\-  -r/   - 
stability  of  their  position  in  the  legislature,  may  avail  lo  i^-^" 
an  unwise  resolution. 

'  How  much  more  effectually,'  Mr.  Gladstone  wn  tr 
Hawarden,  'could  the  Queen  assist  in  the  settlement  of  t 
question  were  she  not  six  hundred  miles  off.*    As  it  ^ 
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took  a  step  from  which  Mr.   Gladstone   hoped  for    'most 
important  consequences,'  in  writing  direct  to  Lord  Derby, 
dwelling  on  the  danger  to  the  Lords  of  a  collision  with  the  jet'oo. 
(?ommons.     In  a  record  of  these  proceedings  prepared  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  (August  4,  '69),  Lord  Granville  writes :  — 

Before  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  I  was  asked  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  meet  him 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They  said  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  in  any  case,  but  before 
they  decided  to  abstain  from  voting  against  it  they  wished  to 
know  how  far  the  government  would  act  in  a  conciliatory  spirit 
I  made  to  them  the  same  declaration  that  I  afterwards  made  in 
tlie  House,  and  after  seeing  you  I  had  another  interview  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  told  his  grace  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  government  to  suggest  amendments  against  themselves, 
but  I  gave  a  hint  of  the  direction  in  which  such  amendments 
might  be  framed,  and,  without  mentioning  that  the  suggestion 
came  from  you,  I  said  that  if  his  grace  would  tell  Dr.  Ball  that 
he  only  wished  to  propose  amendments  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  government  to  accept,  that  learned  gentleman  would  know 
better  than  others  how  it  could  be  done.  The  archbishop,  how- 
over,  seems  chiefly  to  have  made  use  of  Dr.  Ball  to  supply  him 
with  arguments  against  the  government. 

The  result  was  doubtful  to  the  very  end.  It  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (June  19)  before  the  close  of  a  fine 
debate  —  fine  not  merely  from  the  eloquence  of  the  speakers 
and  cogency  of  argument  on  either  side,  but  because  there 
was  a  deep  and  real  issue,  and  because  the  practical 
conclusion  was  not  foregone.  It  was  the  fullest  House 
assembled  in  living  memory.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
peers  voted.  The  two  English  archbishops  did  not  vote,  and 
Thirlwall  was  the  only  prelate  who  supported  the  second 
reading.  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  83.  In  1857  Lord 
Derby's  vote  of  censure  on  Palraerston  for  the  China  war  was 
defeated  by  36,  and  these  two  were  the  only  cases  in  which 
the  conservatives  had  been  beaten  in  the  Lords  for  twenty 
years.  Thirty-six  conservative  peers,  including  Lord  Salis- 
bury, voted  away  from  their  party  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading. 
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IV 

For  the  moment  ministers  breathed  freely,  but  tlf  ^  . 
1869.     was  soon  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.     The  aichbUhup  w:  :• 
to  the  Queen  that  they  had  decided  if  they  could  no:  z- 
three  million  pounds  to  float  the  new  church  upon^  :i. 
would  take  their  chance  of  what  might  happen  by  {o^t:- 
ing  the  bill  until  next  year.     Asked  by  the  QueeD  ^». . 
could  be  done  (July  10),  Lord  Granville,  being  at  Wiii> 
answered  that  the  cabinet  would  not  make  up  thtir  n. 
until  they  knew  how  far  the  Lords  would  go  in  rasisU:. 
but  he  thought  it  right  to  tell  her  that  there  was  no  ch-: 
of  ministers  agreeing  to  postpone  the  bill  for  anotbtr  y-/ 
The  day  after  this  conversation,  the  Queen  wrote  again  u*  \ 
archbishop,  asking  him  seriously  to  reflect,  in  case  the  (••■'  -- 
sions  of  the  government  should  not  go  quite  so  far  as  be  m : 
himself  wish,  whether  the  posti)onement  of  the  settlemen: : 
another  year  would  not  be  likely  to  result  rather  in  w  > 
than  in  better  terms  for  the  church.     She  trusted  ibi;  - 
would  himself  consider,  and  endeavour  to  induce  others : 
consider,  any  concessions  offered  by  the  House  of  Comn. 
in  the  most  conciliatory  spirit,  rather  than  to  try  and  gv;  r.. 
of  the  bill.    *  The  amendments,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  *setii ' 
mean  war  to  the  knife.' 

After  the  second  reading  a  tory  lady  of  high  su: 
told  Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Delane  that  in  her  opini  r. . 
friendly    communication    might    have    great    influence 
Lord  Salisbury's  course. 

I  therefore  wrote  to  him  (Lord  Granville  says  in  the  c 
randum  already  referred  to),  stating  why  on  public  and  j^r-  - 
grounds  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  meet  you.    I  sai'i  - 
although  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  initiate  sugge.sti« -in 
from  your  personal  regard  for  him  such  a  conversation  w 
advance  matters.    He  consented,  stating  that  he  was  in  ti-:: 
cation  as  to  amendments  with  Lord  Cairns  and  the  arcbl  5 
He  was  extremely  desirous  that  no  one  should  know  of  •  • 
interview.    You  were  of  opinion  that  the  interrieir  had  :  " 
good,  and  I  wrote  to  ask  Lord  Salisbury  whether  he  wonlu  .•>■ 
me  to  put  dots  on  some  of  your  i's.     He  declined^  and  con^.oc: 
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he  interview  had  been  unsatisfactory,  but  gave  me  an  assurance 

►f  his  desire  to  avoid  a  conflict.  ...     On  the  4th  of  July  I  wrote 

Lgain  suggesting  a  compromise  on  Lord  Carnarvon's  clause.    He    jg^  ^q 

leclined,  that  clause  being  the  one  thing  they  cared  about     He 

•nded  by  telling  rae  his  growing  impression  was,  that  there  would 

)e  no  Church  bill  this  session. 

The  general  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Lords  was  to 
eave  disestablishment  complete,  and  the  legal  framework 
)f  the  bill  undisturbed.  Disendowment,  on  the  other  hand, 
vas  reduced  to  a  shadow^  An  additional  sum  of  between 
hree  and  four  millions  was  taken  for  the  church,  and  the 
general  upshot  was,  out  of  a  property  of  sixteen  millions,  to 
nake  over  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  to  an  ecclesiastical 
)ody  wholly  exempt  from  state  control.  This,  Mr.  Gladstone 
old  the  Queen,  the  House  of  Commons  would  never  accept, 
md  the  first  effect  of  peraistence  in  such  a  course  would  be 
I  stronger  move  against  the  episcopal  seals  in  the  House  of 
Lords  than  had  been  seen  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
[le  ridiculed  as  it  deserved  the  contention  that  the  nation 
lad  not  passed  judgment  on  the  question  of  disendowment, 
md  he  insisted  that  the  government  could  not  go  further 
han  three  quarters  of  a  million  towaids  meeting  the  ex- 
travagant claims  of  the  Lords.  Confessing  his  disappoint- 
nent  at  the  conduct  of  the  episcopal  body,  even  including 
the  archbishop,  he  found  a  certain  consolation  in  reflecting 
that  equally  on  the  great  occasions  of  1829  and  1831,  though 
'  the  mild  and  wise  Archbishop  Howley  was  its  leader,'  that 
body  failed  either  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  country,  or  to  act 
upon  a  far-sighted  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  church. 
One  point  obstinately  contested  was  the  plan  for  the  future 
iipplication  of  the  surplus.  A  majority  of  the  Lords  insisted 
on  casting  out  the  words  of  the  preamble  providing  that  the 
residue  should  not  be  applied  for  purposes  of  religion,  and 
substituting  in  one  shape  or  another  the  principle  of  con- 
current endowment,  so  hostile,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  judged  it,  to 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  so  irreconcilable  with  public  feeling 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

On  July  12,  the  bill  came  back  to  th^  Commons.     TJ19 
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BOOK    tension   had  hardly  yet  begun  to  tell   apon  him,  bot  M:. 

,  ^^'  ,  Gladstone  enters  on  these  days :  — 
1869.  JvXy  11.  —  Formidable  accounts  from  and  through  WiD«>  : 
12.  —  The  time  grows  more  and  more  anxious.  15.  — Tlus  ii^  \ 
received  from  a  Roman  catholic  bishop  the  assurance  tl.u  1- 
offered  mass,  and  that  many  pray  for  me;  and  from  Mr.  Spar.v  - 
(as  often  from  others),  an  assurance  of  the  prayers  of  th*-  l  •  - 
conformists.  I  think  in  these  and  other  prayers  lies  the  »"  r-*  * 
the  strength  of  body  which  has  been  given  me  in  unusual  ie-  i* : 
during  this  very  trying  year. 

This  was  the  day  on  \yhich,  amid  the  ardent  cheero  of  '•■• 
party,  he  arose  to  announce  to  the  House  the  views  t>f :: 
government.     He  was  in  no  compromising  mood.    In  a  ^L  " 
speech  he  went  through  the  amendments  made  by  vor.i.  - 
out  of  touch  with  the  feeling  of  the  country  that  they  ii> . 
have  been  'living  in  a  balloon.'     One  by  one  he  movetl  :: 
rejection  of  all  amendments  that  involved  the  princij>   ' 
concurrent   endowment,  the  disposal  of  the  surplus,  or  : 
postponement  of  the  date  of  disestablishment.     He  ag^- 
however,  to  give  a  lump  sum  of  half  a  million   in  litu 
private   benefactions,   to   readjust   the   commutation   U::.- 
and    make    other  altemtions   involving    a    further  gif: 
j£280,000  to  the   church.     When  the  Commons  conol;. 
the  consideration  of  the  Lords'  amendments  (July  1»'  k  M 
Gladstone  observed  three   things:    first,  that  the  sentir 
against  concurrent  endowment  in  any  form  was  overt*  i.  /■ 
ing ;  second,  that  not  only  was  no  dis{)ositiou  shown  to  ff..* 
new  concessions,  but  concessions  actually  made  were  j- 
grudged ;  and  third,  that  the  tories  were  eager  to  p(Kip  • 
the  destination  of  the  residuary  property. 

V 

On   July  16,  the   bill,   restored  substantially  to  its  x>' 
shape,  was  again  back  on  the*  table  of  the  Lords,  and  *^ 
wreck  seemed  for  five  days  to  be  inevitable.     On  Jnly  -  •  • 
eleven  o'clock,  by  a  majority  of  176  to  93,  the  Lords  once  n. 
excluded   from   the  preamble  the  words  that  the  Conjc- 
had  placed  and  replaced  there,  in  order  to  declare  the  {* 
of    parliament  on   matters  ecclesiastical  in  IrelaiML    T 
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involved  a  meaning  which  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  no  CHAP. 

power  on  earth  could  induce  the  Commons  to  accept.     The  ^    ^'    , 

crisis  was  of  unsurpassed  anxiety  for  the  prime  minister.     He  j^^  ^^ 
has  fortunately  left  his  own  record  of  its  phases :  ^  — 

Saturday,  July  17.  —  On  the  16th  of  July  the  amendments  made 
by  the  Lords  in  the  Irish  Church  bill  had  been  completely  disposed 
of  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  last  division,  taken  on  the 
disposal  of  the  residue,  had,  chiefly  through  mere  lazy  absences, 
reduced  the  majority  for  the  government  to  72.  This  relative 
weakness  offered  a  temptation  to  the  opposition  to  make  play 
upon  the  point.  The  cabinet  met  the  next  forenoon.  We  felt  on 
the  one  hand  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  stake  the  bill  on  the 
clause  for  the  disposal  of  the  residue,  supposing  that  to  be  the 
single  remaining  point  of  difference ;  but  that  the  postponement 
of  this  question  would  be  a  great  moral  and  political  evil,  and  that 
any  concession  made  by  us  had  far  better  be  one  that  would  be 
of  some  value  to  the  disestablished  church. 

By  desire  of  the  cabinet  I  weut  to  Windsor  in  the  afternoon, 
and  represented  to  H.M.  what  it  was  in  our  power  to  do; 
namely,  although  we  had  done  all  we  could  do  upon  the  merits, 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  [we  were 
willing],  (a)  to  make  some  one  further  pecuniary  concession  to  the 
church  of  sensible  though  not  very  large  amount;  (b)  to  make  a 
further  concession  as  to  curates,  slight  in  itself ;  (c)  to  amend  the 
residue  clause  so  as  to  give  to  parliament  the  future  control,  and 
to  be  content  with  simply  declaring  the  principle  on  which  the 
property  should  be  distributed.  The  Queen,  while  considering 
that  she  could  not  be  a  party  to  this  or  that  particulai*  scheme, 
agreed  that  it  might  be  proper  to  make  a  representation  to  the 
archbishop  to  the  general  effect  that  the  views  of  the  government 
at  this  crisis  of  the  measure  were  such  as  deserved  to  be  weighed, 
and  to  promote  confidential  communication  between  us.  She 
intimated  her  intention  to  employ  the  Dean  of  Windsor  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  herself  and  the  archbishop, 
and  wished  me  to  explain  particulars  fully  to  him.  I  went  to  the 
deanery,  and,  not  finding  the  dean,  had  written  as  much  as  here 
follows  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  when  he  came  in.  .  .  . 
1  The  memorandum  is  dated  Aug.  14,  1809. 
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The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  induce  the  archbishop  u 
discounteuance  any  plan  for  pressing  the  postponement  of  •:- 
1869.      provisions  respecting  the  residue,  and  to  deal  with  us  in  pivf-r^i  - 
respecting  any  practicable  concession  to  the  church.     Wbt-n  *: 
dean  came  in,  I  explained  this  further,  recited  the  purport  of  l.- 
interview  with  the  Queen,  and  on  his  asking  me  confidei.t:** 
for  his  own  information,  I  let  him  know  that  the  further  \*-  . 
iary  concession  we  were  prepared  to  recommend  would  be  ^*'.. 
£170,000  or  £180,000. 

Sunday,  July  18.  —  In  the  afternoon  Lord  Granville  cal!-^i  ' 
me  and  brought  me  a  confidential  memorandum,  contain:  .:  u 
overture  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  L 
Bessborough    for    communication    to    us.      [Memomnduc:   :  ■' 
recoverable.]     He  had  represented  the  terms  as  those  wh:  h  ! 
had   with   much   difficulty  induced   Lord  Cairns  to  consert  • 
While  the  contention   as  to  the  residue   was  abaudonetl,  i 
pecuniary  concessions  alone  were  sought,  the  demand  amoJi't.* 
according    to     our    computation,    to    between     £900,(.>n<>    ;- 
£1,000,000.  .  .  .    This  it  was  evident  was  utterly  inadmissib>. 
saw  no  possibility  of  approach  to  it ;  and  considered  that  a  t^r 
quarter  of  a  million  or  thereabouts  was  all  that  the  Hov.<»*    * 
Commons  could  be  expected  or  asked  further  to  concede.    On :'  • 
same  afternoon  Lord  Granville,  falling  in  with  Mr.  Goschen,  .vV. 
him  what  he  thought  the  very  most  that  could  be  had  — v 
it  be  £500,000?     Goschen   answered   £300,000,  and  with  r  * 
Glyn  agreed.    Mr.  Disraeli  desired  an  answer  before  thwe  ' 
Monday. 

Monday,  July  19.  —  Those  members  of  the  government  who  L. 
acted  as  a  sort  of  committee  in  the  Irish  church  question  met  it".- 
afternoon.     We  were  all  agreed  in  opinion  that  the  Disrat* li  '^^  • 
ture  must  be  rejected,  though  without  closing  the  door;  r.i 
reply  was  prepared  in  this  sense,  which  Lord  Granville  un  • 
took  to  send.     [^Drqft,  in  the  above  sense  that  no  sum  apjoyfi-'- 
£1,000,000  could  be  entertained.'] 

Meantime  the  archbishop  had  arrived  in  Downing  Street.  * 
pursuance  of  the  arrangements  of  Saturday ;  and  a  paper  ^''^ 
either  How  drawn,  or  sanctioned  by  my  colleagues,  I  »!• 
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remember  which,  in  order  to  form  the  basis  of  my.  communica- 
tion to  the  archbishop.      I  returned  from  my  interview,  and 
reported,  as  I  afterwards  did  to  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  that  his    jet'oo 
tone  was  friendly,  and  that  he  appeared  well  disposed  to  the 
sort  of  arrangement  I  had  sketched. 

Tuesday,  July  20.  — The  archbishop,  who  had  communicated  with 
Lord  Cairns  in  the  interval,  came  to  me  early  to-day  and  brought 
a  memorandum  as  a  basis  of  agreement,  which,  to  my  surprise, 
demanded  higher  terms  than  those  of  Mr.  Disraeli.*  I  told  the 
archbishop  the  terms  in  which  we  had  already  expressed  our- 
selves to  Mr.  Disraeli.  .  .  .  Meantime  an  answer  had  come  from 
Mr.  Disraeli  stating  that  he  could  not  do  more.  Then  followed 
the  meeting  of  the  opposition  peers  at  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Houses,  a  few  of  us  considered  what 
course  was  to  be  taken  if  the  Lords  should  again  cast  out  of  the 
preamble  the  words  which  precluded  concurrent  endowment ;  and 
it  was  agreed  to  stay  the  proceedings  for  the  time,  and  consider 
among  ourselves  what  further  to  do.  [Lord  Granville  has  a 
pencil  note  on  the  margin,  'The  first  order  I  received  was  to 
throw  up  the  bill,  to  which  I  answered  that  I  could  not  do  more 
than  adjourn  the  debate.']  Lord  Granville  made  this  announce- 
ment accordingly  after  the  Lords  had,  upon  a  hot  debate  and  by  a 
large  majority,  again  excluded  our  words  from  the  preamble  [173 : 
9oJ.  This  had  been  after  a  speech  from  Lord  Cairns,  in  which  he 
announced  his  intention  of  moving  other  amendments  which  he 
detailed,  and  which  were  in  general  conformable  to  the  proposals 
already  made  to  us.  The  first  disposition  of  several  of  us  this 
evening,  myself  included,  was  to  regard  the  proceeding  of  the 
opposition  as  now  complete ;  since  the  whole  had  been  announced, 
the  first  stroke  struck,  and  the  command  shown  of  a  force  of  peers 

^  1.  The  Lords'  amendment  as  to  curates  to  be  adopted,        .  £380,000 

2.   The  Ulster  glebes, 466,000 

8.  The  glebe  houses  to  be  free, 160,000 

£996,000 
Or  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  amendment  as  to  the 
tax  upon  livings  in  lieu  of  No.  3,  would  carry  a  heavier 

charge  by 124,000 

£1,119,000 
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amply  sufiBcient  to  do  the  rest.^  .  .  .  The  idea  did  not,  bow«Tcr« 
include  an  absolute  abandonment  of  the  bill,  but  only  the  S1l^pn• 
1860  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  responsibility  for  it,  leaving  the  opposition  to  w  .*'< 
their  own  will,  and  with  the  intention,  when  this  had  beoi  dcL'^, 
of  considering  the  matter  further.  .  .  . 

Wednesday f  July  21.  —  The  cabinet  met  at  11 ;  and  I  went  t-*  .' 
in  the  mind  of  last  night.    We  discussed,  however,  at  great  Itrzis 
all  possible  methods  of  proceeding  that  occurred  to  us.    The  r<- . " 
w^s  stated  in  a  letter  of  mine  to  the  Queen,  of  which  I  aLL»-i  * 
copy.   [See  Appendix.    He  enumerates  the  various  courses  consi^U  r-  . 
and  states  that  the  course  adopted  was  to  go  through -the  eudoKt^' 
amendments,  and  if  they  were  carried  adversely,  then  to  drop  tk* 
resjponsibility,'] 

Most  of  the  cabinet  were  desirous  to  go  on  longer;  otht^rv 
myself  included,  objected  to  proceeding  to  the  end  of  the  bill  * 
undertaking  to  remit  the  bill  again  to  the  House  of  Commci.-i  *• 
of  our  own  motion.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  we  m:^* " 
proceed  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  many  amendments,  about  '  - 
middle  of  the  bill ;  and  this  appeared  to  meet  the  views  of  ^— 
even  of  those  who  would  have  preferred  doing  more,  or  less^ 

Thursday,  July  22.  —  I  was  laid  up  to-day,  and  the  tnuuiaA::.  -* 
were  carried  on  by  Lord  Granville,  in  communication  with  _ 
from  time  to  time  at  my  house.     First  he  brought  me  a  note  i' 
had  received  from  Lord  Cairns. 

This,  dated  July  22,  was  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Cair-^* 

had  no  right  and  no  desire  to  ask  for  any  information  as  i- 

the  course  proposed  that  night;  but  that  if  the  stateroeTt* 

as  to  the  intention  of  the  government  to  proceed  with  ti* 

consideration  of  the  amendments  were  correct,  and  if  \jrri 

Granville  thought  any  advantage  likely  to  result  from  it,  b*>r: 

Cairns  would  be  ready,  *as  you  know  I  have  thmughout  he^'. 

to  confer  upon  a  mode  by  which  without  sacrifice  of  priiioij  - 

or  dignity  upon  either  side  the  remaining  points  of  differer  • 

might  be  arranged,'     The  proceedings  of  this  critical  c- 

• 
^  The  version  in  society  was  that    his  cabinet ;  and  it  is  siiid  that  I^  *- 
*  Gladstone  wanted  to  throw  up  the     Granville  told  him  that  if  h«  s%^  ' " 
bill  after  the  debate  of  last  Tuesday,     the  bill  he  must  find  fSi>inebadj  «.*« 
when  the  words  of  the  preamble  were     lead  the   Lords.'  —  (Jnly  ii,  !•*• 
re-inserted,  but  he  was  outvoted  in     Memoirs  qfan  Ez^Minidtr^  iL  pu  4  * 
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are  narrated  by  Lord  Granville  in  a  memorandum  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  dated  August  4 :  — 

After  seeing  you  I  met  Lord  Cairns  at  the  colonial  office.  He 
offered  me  terins.^  ...  I  asked  him  whether,  in  his  opinion,  he, 
the  archbishop,  and  I  could  carry  anything  we  agreed  upon.  He 
said,  *  Yes,  certainly.'  After  seeing  you  I  met  Lord  Cairns  a 
second  time  in  his  room  at  the  House  of  Lords.  I  asked  as  a 
preliminary  to  giving  any  opinion  on  his  amendments,  how  he 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  preamble.  He  said,  *to  leave  it  as 
amended  by  the  Lords.'  I  then  proposed  the  words  which  were 
afterwards  adopted  in  the  68th  clause.  He  was  at  first  taken 
aback,  but  admitted  that  he  had  personally  no  objection  to  them. 
He  asked  what  was  the  opposition  to  be  feared.  I  suggested  some 
from  Lord  Grey.  He  believed  this  to  be  certain,  but  immaterial. 
1  objected  in  toto  to  Lord  Salisbury's  clause  or  its  substitute.  He 
was  unwilling  to  yield,  chiefly  on  Lord  Salisbury's  account,  but 
finally  consented.  We  agreed  upon  the  commutation  clause  if  the 
7  and  the  5  per  cent,  were  lumped  together.  On  the  curates 
clause  we  could  come  to  no  agreement.  He  proposed  to  see  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  archbishop,  and  to  meet  again  at  four  at  the 
colonial  office.  He  spoke  with  fairness  as  to  the  difficulty  of  his 
position,  and  the  risk  he  ran  with  his  own  party.  I  again  saw 
you  and  asked  the  Irish  attorney-general  to  be  present  at  the 
last  interview.  I  stated  to  him  in  Lord  Cairns's  presence  how  far 
we  agreed,  and  expressed  my  regret  that  on  the  last  point  —  the 
curates  —  our  difference  was  irreconcilable.  Lord  Cairns  said  he 
hoped  not,  and  proceeded  to  argue  strongly  in  favour  of  his  pro- 
posal. He  at  last,  however,  at  4.30,  compromised  the  matter  by 
accepting  five  years  instead  of  one.  I  shook  his  hand,  which  was 
trembling  with  nervousness.  We  discussed  the  form  of  announc- 
ing the  arrangement  to  the  House.  We  at  once  agreed  it  was 
better  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  soon  settled  that  it  would  be 

1  They   were    somewhat   but    not  houses  to  be  given  to  the  church  at 

very  greatly   improved.    The  Ulst<»r  ten  years'  *  purchase  of  the  sites,  a 

glebes,  however,  were  gone.    He  now  slight    modification    of    Lord    Salis- 

demanded :    1.     The    acceptance    of  bury\samendment=  £140,000.   From 

the  amendment  respecting  curates  =  this  it  appeared  that  even  in  the  mid 

£:)80,000 ;    2.   Five  per  cent,  to  be  hours  of  this  final  day  Lord  Caima 

added  to  the  seven  per  cent,  on  com-  «sl(ed  above  £800,000. 
mutations  =  £800,000 ;   8.  The  glebe 
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better  for  its  success  that  he  should  announce  the  details.  I  v^^ 
afterwards  apprehensive  that  this  latter  arrangement  might  W  (L^ 
1869.  advantageous  to  us,  but  nothing  could  be  better  or  fairer  tha^  I .« 
statement.  I  cannot  finish  this  statement,  which  I  beli^^'ve  > 
accurate,  without  expressing  my  admiration  at  the  firmness  r 
conciliation  which  you  displayed  in  directing  me  in  all  tl— 
negotiations. 

'  The  news  was  brought  to  me  on  my  sofa/  Mr.  (Jla(l%i< :.' 
says,  'and  between  five  and  six  I  was  enabled  to  tt.r- 
graph  to  the  Queen.  My  telegram  was  followed  up  l»v  i 
letter  at  7  p.m.,  which  announced  that  the  arrangement  1;  ! 
been  accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  tliat  a  genciu 
satisfaction  prevailed.'    To  the  Queen  he  wrote  (July  22 1 ;  - 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  great  change  jl 
the  tone  and  views  of  the  opposition  since  Sunday  and  MolI.;. 
and  even  Tuesday  last,  but  on  this  topic  it  is  needless  to  eu*-: 
As  to  the  principal  matters,  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  on  *.'. 
side  of  the  government  is  much  the  same  as  was  intended  ^:.- :. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  honour  of  an  audience  at  Windsor  • : 
Saturday ;  but  various  minor  concessions  have  been  added.  M 
Gladstone  does  not  doubt  that,  if  the  majority  of  the  House  : 
Lords  should  accede  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Cairns,  the  govemnir'  • 
will  be  able  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  agree  on  i.  • 
conditions  proposed.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  in  vain  strive  * 
express  to  your  Majesty  the  relief,  thankfulness,  and  satisfacti  :. 
with  which  he  contemplates  not  only  the  probable  passing  of  v:.*' 
many  believe  to  be  a  beneficent  and  necessary  measure,  bit  *':♦ 
undoubted  and  signal  blessing  of  an  escape  from  a  forrolL":  - 
constitutional  conflict.  The  skill,  patience,  assiduity,  and  sagac::- 
of  Lord  Granville  in  the  work  of  to-day  demand  from  M* 
Gladstone  the  tribute  of  his  warm  admiration. 

On  reviewing  this  whole  transaction,  and  doing  full  jnsrl-  - 
to  the  attitude  both,  of  the  Queen  and  the  archbishop,  t*'- 
reader  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  old  Lord  Halifax:  '1 
think  we  owe  a  good  turn  to  Cairns,  without  whose  JeWn*  ^ 
on  Thursday  I  hardly  think  that  the  settlement  could  ha\«' 
been  effected.     Indeed  Derby's  conduct  proves  what  difBcu'rr 
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there  would  have  been,  if  Cairns  had  not  taken  upon  himself    chaf. 
the  responsibility  of  acting  as  he  did.'  ,      '    ^ 

Among   interesting  lettera  was  one  from  Manning  (July    Mr^m. 
24)  :  *  My  joy  over  the  event  is  not  only  as  a  catholic,  though 
that  must  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  my  highest  motive,  but  a^  an 
Englishman  to  whom,  as  I  remember  your  once  saying,  the  , 

old  English  monarchy  is  dear  next  after  the  catholic  chinch. 
But  at  this  time  I  will  only  add  that  I  may  wish  you  joy  on 
personal  reasons.  I  could  hardly  have  hoped  that  you  could 
so  have  framed,  mastered,  and  carried  through  the  bill  from 
first  to  last  so  complete,  so  unchanged  in  identity  of  principle 
and  detail,  and  let  me  add  with  such  unwearying  and  bub* 
tained  self-control  and  forbearance.' 

The  diary  gives  us  a  further  glimpse  of  these  agitating 
days :  — 

July  20.  —  Conclave  of  colleagues  on  Irish  church  proceedings,  < 

An  anxious  day,  a  sad  evening.  21.  —  Cabinet  11-2 J,  stiff,  Imt 
good.  22.  —  I  was  obliged  to  take  to  my  sofa  and  spent  the  day 
so  in  continual  interviews  with  Granville,  Glyn,  West,  Sullivan  — 
especially  the  first — on  the  details  and  particulars  of  the  negotia- 
tions respecting  the  Irish  Church  bill.  The  favourable  issue  left 
me  almost  unmanned  in  the  reaction  from  a  sharp  and  stem 
tension  of  mind.  23.  —  My  attack  did  not  lessen.  Dr.  Clark 
came  in  the  morning  and  made  me  up  for  the  House,  whither  I 
went  2-5  p.m.,  to  propose  concmrence  in  the  Lords'  amendments. 
Up  to  the  moment  I  felt  very  weak,  but  this  all  vanished  when 
I  spoke  and  while  the  debate  lasted.  Then  I  went  back  to  bed, 
25.  —  Weak  still.  I  presumed  over  much  in  walking  a  little  imd 
fell  back  at  night  to  my  lowest  point. 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore  records :  — 

July  21.  —  Found  Gladstone  at  breakfast,  calm,  pale,  but  with- 
out a  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  the  government  must  pursue, 
viz. :  to  maintain  upon  every  important  point  the  bill  as  sent 
back  by  the  Commons,  probably  an  autumn  session,  a  bill  sternly 
repeated  by  the  Commons,  too  probably  without  the  clauses 
favourable  to  the  Irish  church.  23.  —  Nothing  talked  or  written 
of  but  the  political  marvel  of  yesterday.  Gladstone  in  a  speech 
universally  praised  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  as 
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now  modified,  and  it  passed  with  much  harmony,  broken  i  y  i: 
Orange  member.     Gladstone  very  unwell,  and  ought  to  have  t- . 
1860.     ^^  ^^  when  he  made  his  speech.     24.  —  Gladstone  still  very  t  * . 
but  in  a  state  of  calm  happiness  at  the  unexpected  turn  vb:- :  ^ 
Irish  bill  had  taken.     Does  not  now  know  the  origin  or  l.  *  ' 
of  the  sudden  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  >•;    • 
tion.    I  am  satisfied  that  Disraeli  was  alarmed  and  i\uKu  . 
frightened  at  the  state  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  k*-..  *r 
that  Cairns  was  determined  to  regain  what  he  had  practicvi.!} 
or  was  losing,  the  leadership  of  the  Lords,  and  that  manv  -f 
party  were  frightened  at  the  madness  and  folly  of  Tuesday  t .; 
considered  after  a  day's  reflection.  .  .  .     Above  all  ther*^  » i-  - 
well-grounded  alarm  on  the  part  of  Cairns  and  his  mL*<   - 
supporters  in  the  Lords,  that  their  order  was  in  imminent  h- : 
Bluster  disappeared,  and  a  retreat,  as  decent  as  well  «^»  *i  • 
expected,  was  made  from  a  situation  known  to  be  un^!*' 
They  had  never  expected  that  Gladstone  would  drop  ibcr 
25.  —  Much  conversation  with  Gladstone,  who  is  still  verr  ^-  -. 
He  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  say  in  effect,  thit  i--  • 
private  churchman  he  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  '■ 
archbishop  could  point  out  in  the  organising  of  the  voluii*' 
church  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  writes,  August  8,  1869:  — 

I  stayed  at  House  of  Commons  perforce  till  about  !.»>')  •"  • 
and  then  walked  away  with  Gladstone  through  the  Park.    I' 
beautiful  to  see  his  intense  enjoyment  of  the  cool  fresh  xr. ' 
trees,  the  sky,  the  gleaming  of  light  on   the  water,  all  *J  -'  • 
refreshing  in  contrast  to  the  din  of  politics. 

A  month  later  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  found  X* 
Gladstone  at  Lord  Granville's  at  Walmer  Castle:  — 

Reached  Walmer  Castle  about  6.30.     Found  Gladstone  !y   : 
blankets  on  the  ramparts  eating  his  dinner,  looking  still  v. '' 
.  .  .     He  joined  us  at  night  full  of  intelligence.  His  fienv  •:,' 
all  the  better  for  being  a  little  tempered.  .  .  .     Much  inter- -"  « 
conversation  about  the  state  of  the  church  and  morality  in  ^^ 
also  about  leading  ecclesiastics.     I  gather  that  he  nill  err  l. 
nominate  Temple  for  a  bishopric* 

1  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  U.  p.  4& 


CHAPTER  II 

FIRST  CHAPTER   OF   AN   AGRARIAN  REVOLUTION 

{1870) 

Thb  Irlah  Land  Act  of  1870  in  its  conaequences  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  of  the  nineteenth  century.  —  Leckt. 

In  the  beginning  of  1870  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues 
wrote  of  him  to  another,  ^  I  fear  that  he  is  steering  straight 
upon  the  rocks.'  So  it  might  well  seem  to  any  who  knew  jet  60. 
the  unplumbed  depths  on  which  he  had  to  shape  his  voyage. 
Irish  history  has  been  said  to  i-esemble  that  of  Spain 
for  the  last  three  centuries,  —  the  elaboration  of  all  those 
ideas  of  law  and  political  economy  most  unsuited  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation  concerned.  Such  ideas,  deeply  cherished 
in  Britain  where  they  had  succeeded,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now 
gradually  drawn  forward  to  reverse  and  overthrow  in  Ireland 
where  they  had  ended  in  monstrous  failure.  Here  a  pilot's 
eye  might  well  see  jagged  reefs.  The  occasion  was  the 
measure  for  dealing  with  the  land  of  Ireland,  that  he  had 
promised  at  the  election.  The  difficulty  arose  from  the  huge 
and  bottomless  ignorance  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  power 
lay.  Mr,  Gladstone  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  said, 
and  said  truly,  of  the  learned  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  that  he 
knew  no  more  of  land  tenures  in  Ireland  than  he  knew  of 
land  tenures  in  the  moon.  At  the  beginning  much  the  same 
might  have  been  observed  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  and  of  the  whole  mass  of  British  electors. 
No  doubt  one  effect  of  this  great  ignorance  was  to  make 
Mr.  Gladstone  dictator.  Still  ignorance  left  all  the  more 
power  to  prejudice  and  interests.  We  may  imagine  the  task. 
The  cabinet  was  in  the  main  made  up  of  landlords,  lawyers, 
hardened  and  convicted  economists,  —  not  economists  like 
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Mill,  but  men  saturated  with  English  ideas  of  contract  t 
competitive  rent,  of  strict  rule  of  supply  and  demand.  M.. 
1809.  Bright,  it  is  true,  had  a  profound  conviction  that  the  roi't  : 
Irish  misery  and  disorder  lay  in  the  land  question.  Here  Ir- 
saw  far  and  deep.  But  then  Mr.  Bright  had  made  up  L- 
mind  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  land  question  was  :!.- 
gradual  transformation  of  the  tenants  into  owners,  and  iL« 
strong  preconception  somewhat  narrowed  his  vision.  E^^.. 
while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the  middle  of  his  battle  on  ;L- 
church.  Bright  wrote  to  him  (May  21,  '69) :  — 

When  the  Irish  church  question  is  out  of  the  way,  we  shall  n: . 
all  Ireland,  north  and  south  alike,  united  in  demanding  somed' . 
on  the  land  question  much  broader  than  anything  hitherto  (»f -: . 
or  proposed  in  compensation  bills.     If  the  question  is  to  j:    : 
without  any  real  remedy  for  the  grievance,  the  condition  of  Irv'.  i- 
in  this  particular  will   become  worse,  and  measures  far  b^y  - 
anything  I  now  contemplate  will  be  necessary.    I  am  most  ani: 
to  meet  the  evil  before  it  is  too  great  for  control,  and  mj  plan  • 
meet  it  without  wrong  to  any  man. 

'  I  have  studied  the  Iiish  land  question,'  said  Bright,  *  fr  :- 
a  point  of   view   almost  inaccessible   to   the   rest  of  y  -' 
colleagues,  and  from  which  possibly  even  you  have  ni>t  l- 
the  opportunity  of  regarding  it.  .  .  .     I  hope  you  are  W::.: 
refreshed,  as  I  am,  after  the  long  nights  in  the  Hou^e- 
long  nights  which  happily  were  not  fruitless.     I  only  h  ;- 
our  masters  in  the  other  House  will  not  undo  what  we  Li- 
done.'     Mr.  Gladstone  replied  the  next  day,  opening  wit*.  - 
sentence  that,  if  addressed   to  any  one   less  revered  t' . 
Bright,  might  have  seemed  to  veil  a  sarcasm:   ^I  have  t  * 
advantage  for  learning  the  Irish  land  question,  that  I  do  r 
set  out  with  the  belief  that  I  know  it  already;  and  cem> 
no  effort  that  I  can  make  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  it  will  ' 
wanting.'    He  then  proceeds  to  express  his  doubts  as  ^^  *• 
government  embarking  on  a  veiy  large  operation  of  U   - 
jobbing,   buying   up  estates   from    landlords   and  reselL:: 
them  to  tenants ;   and   whether  the   property  bought  *'  - 
sold  again  by  the  state  would  not  by  force  of  econon- 
laws  gradually  return  again  to  fewer  hands.     He  then  cor. -* 
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still  closer  to  the  pith  of  the  matter  when  he  says  to 
Mr,  Bright:  *Your  plan,  if  adopted  in  full,  could  only 
extend  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  ^t!oo. 
millions  worth  of  land  in  Ireland;  and  I  do  not  well  see 
how  the  unprotected  tenants  of  the  land  in  general  would 
take  essential  benefit  from  the  purchase  and  owning  of 
land  by  a  few  of  their  fortunate  brethren.'  If  the  land 
question  was  urgent,  and  Bright  himself,  like  Mill,  thought 
that  it  was,  this  answer  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  irrefragable. 
In  acknowledging  the  despatch  of  this  correspondence  from 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Granville  says  to  him  (May  26, 1869)  :  — 

This  question  may  break  us  up.  Bright  is  thin-skinned ;  the 
attacks  in  the  Lords  ruffle  him  more  than  he  chooses  to  admit.  I 
cannot  make  out  how  far  he  likes  office,  the  cabinet,  and  his  new 
position.  It  will  be  particularly  disagreeable  to  him  to  have  this 
plan,  of  which  he  is  so  much  enamoured  and  for  which  he  has 
received  so  much  blame  and  a  little  praise,  snuffed  out  by  the 
cabinet.  And  yet  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  it,  even  putting  aside 
the  strong  opinions  of  Lowe,  Cardwell,  and  others  ?  My  only  hope 
is  that  you  have  got  the  germ  of  some  larger  and  more  compre- 
Kensive  plan  in  your  head,  than  has  yet  been  developed. 

The  plan  ultimately  adopted,  after  a  severe  struggle  and 
with  momentous  consequences,  did  not  first  spring  from  Mr. 
(iladstone's  brain.  The  idea  of  adapting  the  law  to  custom 
in  all  its  depth  and  breadth,  and  extending  the  rooted 
notion  of  tenant-right  to  its  furthest  bearings,  was  necessarily 
I  plant  of  Irish  and  not  of  English  growth.  Mr.  Chichester 
Kortescue,  the  Irish  chief  secretary  and  an  Irishman,  first 
Dpene^  a  bold  expansion  of  the  familiar  principle  of  many 
tenant-right  bills.  He  had  introduced  such  a  bill  himself 
in  1866,  and  the  conservative  government  had  brought  in 
\nother  in  1867.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  instigated  to 
idopt  the  new  and  bolder  line  by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  then 
the  Irish  attorney-general.  Away  from  Sullivan,  it  was 
observed,  he  had  little  to  say  of  value  about  his  plan.  In 
the  cabinet  Fortescue  was  not  found  effective,  but  he 
was  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  subject,  and  his  speeches 
in  public  on  Irish  business  had  all  the  cogency  of  a  man 
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speaking  his  native  tongue,  and  even  genius  in  an  acquired 
language  la  less  telling.  What  is  astonishing  is  the  Ukdz-i 
jgjg  of  the  rapid  and  sympathetic  penetration  with  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  as  it  was  pr^ 
sented  to  him  by  his  Irish  advisers.  This  was  his  wav. 
When  acts  of  policy  were  not  of  great  or  immediate  coDce::-. 
he  took  them  as  they  came;  but  when  they  pressed  :  : 
treatment  and  determination,  then  he  swooped  down  nj» 
them  with  the  strength  and  vision  of  an  eagle. 

n 

His  career  in  the  most  deeply  operative  portion  of  it  tii* 
so  intimately  concerned  with  Ireland,  that  my  readers  i  . 
perhaps  benignantly  permit  a  page  or  two  of  historic  dig:  — 
sion.    I  know  the  subject  seems  uninviting.    My  apology  m  :•* 
be  that  it  occupied  no  insignificant  portion  of  Mr.  Gladst-*::-  • 
public  life,  and  that  his  treatment  of  it  made  one  of  '  • 
deepest  marks  on  the  legislation  of  the  century.     After  - 
there  is  no  English-speaking  community  in  any  part  of  :' 
wide  globe,  where  our  tragic  mismanagement  of  the  U:  i 
Ireland,  and  of  those  dwelling  on  it  and  sustained  by  ii, '  .- 
not  left  its  unlucky  stamp. 

If   Englishmen   and   Scots  had  not  found  the  tbeme  - 
uninviting,  if  they  had  given  a  fraction  of  the  attenu«>a  ' 
the  tenure  and  history  of  Irish  land,  that  was  bestowed,  slt 
upon  the  Seisachtheia  of  Solon  at  Athens,  or  the  Semproo... 
law  in  ancient  Rome,  this  chapter  in  our  annala  would  : 
have  been  written.      As  it  was,  parliament  had  made  Ii'-* 
for  landlord    and    tenant   in   Ireland   without   well   octir-- 
standing  what  is  either  an  Irish  landlord  or  an  Irish  t^ai- ' 
England  has   beep   able  to  rule   India,  Mill  said**  biva  .^ 
the   business   of    ruling    devolved    upon    men   who   pA-^ 
their  lives  in  India,  and  made  Indian  interests  their  wc-  • 
occupation.     India  has  on   the  whole  been  governed  » 
a  pretty  full   perception  of   its   differences   from   Enrf.-  . 
Ireland  on  the  contrary,  suffering  a  worse  misfortune  tt- 
absentee    landlords,   was   governed   by   an   absentee    fu:   • 
ment.     In  England,  property  means  the  rights  of  the  rtt 
receiver  who  has   equipped   the   land  and  prepared  il  : 
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the  capital  and  the  skill  of  the  tenant.  In  Ireland,  in  the 
minds  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population,  for  reasons 
just  as  good,  property  includes  rights  of  the  cultivator,  ^T^eo. 
whose  labour  has  drained  the  laiid,  and  reclaimed  it,  and 
fenced  it,  and  made  farm-roads,  and  put  a  dwelling  and 
farm  buildings  on  it,  and  given  to  it  all  the  working  value 
that  it  possesses.  We  need  suppose  no  criminality  on  either 
side.  The  origin  of  the  difference  was  perfectly  natural. 
In  Ireland  the  holdings  were  small  and  multitudinous;  no 
landlord  who  was  not  a  millionaire,  could  have  prepared  and 
equipped  holdings  numbered  by  hundreds  or  thousands ; 
and  if  he  could,  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tenants 
bad  not  a  straw  of  capital.  This  peculiarity  in  social 
circumstances  made  it  certain,  therefore,  that  if  the  moral 
foundation  of  modern  ideas  of  property  is  that  he  who  sows 
shall  reap,  the  idea  of  property  would  giow  up  in  the  mind 
of  the  cultivator,  whenever  the  outer  climate  permitted  the 
growth  in  his  mind  of  any  ideas  of  moral  or  equitable  right 
at  all. 

In  1843  the  Devon  Commission  had  reported  that  it  is  the 
tenant  who  has  made  the  improvements ;  that  large  confisca* 
tions  of  these  improvements  had  been  systematically  practised 
in  the  shape  of  progressive  enhancements  of  rent;  that  crime 
and  disorder  sprang  from  the  system  ;  and  that  parliament 
ought  to  interfere.  A  bill  was  proposed  by  the  Peel  govern- 
ment in  1845  for  protecting  the  rightful  interests  of  the 
tenant  against  the  landlord.  It  was  introduced  in  the  House 
mainly  composed  of  landlords.  There  it  had  such  contu- 
melious greeting,  that  it  was*  speedily  dropped.  This  was  a 
crowning  illustration  of  the  levity  of  the  imperial  parliament 
dealing  with  Irish  problems.  The  vital  necessity  for  read- 
justing the  foundations  of  social  life  demonstrated;  a  half 
measure  languidly  attempted;  attempt  dropped;  bills  sent 
to  slumber  in  limbo ;  dry  rot  left  quietly  alone  for  a  whole 
generation,  until  bloody  outrage  and  murder  awoke  legislative 
conscience  or  roused  executive  fear.  The  union  was  seventy 
years  old  before  the  elementary  feature  in  the  agrarian  con- 
dition of  Ireland  was  recognised  by  the  parliament  which 
had  undertaken  to  govern  Ireland.    Before  the  union  Ireland 
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was  governed  by  the  British  cabinet,  through  the  Irl>''. 
landed  gentry,  according  to  their  views,  and  in  their  intertT^ifi 
1869.  After  the  union  it  was  just  the  same.  She  was  treated  &»  i 
turbulent  and  infected  province  within  the  larger  ifiU^i. 
never  as  a  community  with  an  internal  economy  peculiar. j 
her  own,  with  special  sentiments,  history,  recollections,  pi^;^:? 
of  view,  and  necessities  all  her  own.  Between  the  union  a:  ! 
the  year  1870,  Acts  dealing  with  Irish  land  had  been  pas.^: 
at  Westminster.  Every  one  of  these  Acts  was  in  the  inters-: 
of  the  landlord  and  against  the  tenant.  A  score  of  In?L*- 
rection  Acts,  no  Tenant-right  Act-  Meanwhile  Ireland  111: 
gone  down  into  the  dark  gulfs  of  the  Famine  (1846-T.'. 

Anybody  can  now  see  that  the  true  view  of  the  Irish  cali^- 
vator  was  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  of  copyholder  or  castoma.: . 
freeholder,  or  whatever  other  name  best  fits  a  man  who  l^- 
possessory  interests  in  a  piece  of  land,  held  at  the  landlnri  * 
will,  but  that  will  controlled  by  custom.  In  Ulster,  and  . 
an  embryo  degree  elsewhere,  this  was  what  in  a  varying  i:. : 
irregular  way  actually  had  come  about.  Agrarian  cu>t-»j:** 
developed  that  undoubtedly  belong  to  a  backwaxxl  hc»:^ 
system,  but  they  sprang  from  the  necessities  of  the  ca.-^. 
The  essence  of  such  customs  in  Ulster  was  first,  a  f;ur  rt:.: 
to  be  fixed  not  by  competition,  but  by  valuation,  and  exclu^:'.  - 
of  tenant's  improvements ;  second,  the  right  of  the  tenant  : 
transfer  to  somebody  else  his  goodwill,  or  whatever  eke  ^  - 
may  call  his  right  of  occupancy  in  the  holding. 

Instead  of  adapting  law  to  custom,  habit,  practice,  ar  i 
equity,  parliament  proceeded  to  break  all  this  down.  Wir- 
.  well-meaning  but  blind  violence  it  imported  into  IreLi'  : 
after  the  famine  the  English  idea  of  landed  property  s'.  : 
contract.  Or  rather,  it  imported  these  ideas  into  Ireland  wi'l 
a  definiteness  and  formality  that  would  have  been  imprvt - 
cable  even  in  England.  Just  as  good  people  thought  thrT 
could  easily  make  Ireland  protestant  if  only  she  could  be  c  ■ 
within  earshot  of  evangelical  truth,  so  statesmen  expert.-: 
that  a  few  clauses  on  a  parchment  would  suffice  to  root  out  r 
a  titroke  the  inveterate  habits  and  ideas  of  long  generatior^- 
We  talk  of  revolutionary  doctrinaires  in  France  and  oth-r 
countries.     History  hardly  shows  such  revolutionary  d«x  rr  - 
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naires  anywhere  as  the  whig  and  tory  statesmen  who  tried  to  CHAP, 
regenerate  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ^  ^  j 
They  first  of  all  passed  an  Act  (1849)  inviting  the  purchase  ^^  ^q 
of  the  estates  of  an  insolvent  landlord  upon  precisely  the 
same  principles  as  governed  the  purchase  of  his  pictures  or 
his  furniture.  We  passed  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  ^  with  lazy,  heedless,  uninformed  good  inten- 
tions.' The  important  rights  given  by  custom  and  equity  to 
the  cultivator  were  suddenly  extinguished  by  the  supreme 
legal  right  of  the  rent-receiver.  About  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  country  is  estimated  to  have  changed  hands 
on  these  terms.  The  extreme  of  wretchedness,  and  confusion 
naturally  followed.  Parliament  thought  this  must  be  due  to 
some  misunderstanding.  That  there  might  be  no  further 
mistake,  it  next  proceeded  formally  to  declare  (1860)  that 
the  legal  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland 
were  to  be  those  of  strict  contract.^  Thus  blunder  was 
clenched  by  blunder.  The  cultivators  were  terror-struck, 
and  agitation  waxed  hot., 

Oliver  Cromwell  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Secret  in  1649. 
*  These  poor  people,'  he  said,  '  have  been  accustomed  to  as 
much  injustice  and  oppression  from  their  landlords,  the 
great  men,  and  those  who  should  have  done  them  right,  as 
any  people  in  that  which  we  call  Christendom.  Sir,  if 
justice  were  freely  and  impartially  administered  here,  the 
foregoing  darkness  and  corruption  would  make  it  look  so 
much  the  more  glorious  and  beautiful.'  It  was  just  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  another  ruler  of  England 
saw   as  deep,   and  applied  his   mind  to  the  free  doing  of 

justice. 

m 

Almost  immediately  after  recovering  from  the  fatigues  of 

the  session  of  1869,  Mr.  Gladstone  threw  himself  upon  his 

new  task,  his  imagination  vividly  excited  by  its  magnitude 

and  its  possibilities.     *  For  the  last  three  months,'  he  writes 

1  When    the    present  writer  once  approbation    came    from    the    tory 

referred  to  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  benches.    So  deep  was  parliamentary 

I860  as  being  that  the  hiring  of  land  ignorance  of  Ireland   even   in  1887, 

is  just  as  much  founded  on  trade  after  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1881.  — 

principles  as  the  chartering  of  a  ship  Hans.  314,  p.  295. 
or  the  hiring  of  a  street  cab,  loud 
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BOOK  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (Dec.  5),  *  I  have  worked  dxiy,  1 
^  ^^'  ^  think,  upon  the  question,  and  so  I  shall  continue  to  do.  'I:r 
literature  of  it  is  large,  larger  than  I  can  master ;  but  I  ft*. 
the  benefit  of  continued  reading  upon  it.  We  have  be*  > 
us  a  crisis,  and  a  great  crisis,  for  us  all,  to  put  it  on  nohl;:-: 
ground,  and  a  great  honour  or  a  great  disgrace.  As  I  d<)  l  : 
mean  to  fail  through  want  of  perseverance,  so  neither  » il.  I 
wilfully  err  through  precipitancy,  or  through  want  of  e..;- 
and  desire  at  least  to  meet  all  apprehensions  which  &:' 
warranted  by  even  the  show  of  reason.' 

It  was  not  reading  alone  that  brought  him  round  to  v 
full  measure  of  securing  the  cultivator  in  his  holii:.: 
The  crucial  suggestion,  the  expediency,  namely,  of  mu  : 
the  landlord  pay  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  disturb  : 
him,  came  from  Ireland.  To  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue, :: 
Irish  secretary,  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  (Sept.  15):  — 

I  heartily  wish  it  were  possible  that  you,  Sullivan,  and  1  ^• 
have  some  of  those  preliminary  conversations  on  land,  whii^h  *-" 
certainly  of  great  use  in  the  first  stages  of  the  Irish  Chuixl 
As  this  is  difficult,  let  us  try  to  compare  notes  as  weU  as  w^ 
in  writing.     I  anticipate  that  many  members  of  the  cabinet  - 
find  it  hard  to  extend  their  views  to  what  the  exigencit^  tf  *- 
time,  soberly  considered,  now  require ;  but  patience,  pr:':^^:,  - 
and  good  feeling  will,  I  hope,  surmount  all  obstacles. 

Like  you,  I  am  unwilling  to  force  a  peasant  proprietan"  i 
existence.  .  .  .    The  first  point  in  this  legislation,  viz.,  tli:  * 
presumption  of  law  should  give  improvements  to  the  trnj'/.  • 
now,  I  suppose,  very  widely  admitted,  but  no  longer  suf!:  -^  * 
settle  the  question.  .  .  .    Now  as  to  your  'compensation  fc    ■ 
turbance.'    This  is  indeed  a  question  full  of  difficulty.    It  i>  ' 
desirable  to  prevent  the  using  of  augmentation  of  rent  as  a  m^' 
of  eviction.     I  shall  be  most  curious  to  see  the  means  aiii  i  • 
visions  you  may  devise,  without  at  present  being  too  saDgr--'- 

Meanwhile   he   notes  to  Lord  Granville  (Sept  -2)  t 
critical  and  arduous  the  question  is,  within  as  well  as  »■ 
out  the  cabinet,  and  wonders  whether  they  ought  not  to  re- 
thinking of  a  judicious  cabinet  committee  :  — 

The  question  fills  the  public  mind  in  an  extraordiDarr  ♦1**^-' 
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and  we  can  hardly  avoid  some  early  step  towards  making  progress    CHAP. 
in  it.     A  committee  keeps  a  cabinet  quiet.     It  is  highly  neces-       ^^'j 
sary  that  we  should  be  quite  ready  when  parliament  meets,  and    j^  ^ 
yet  there  is  so  much  mental  moTcment  upon  the  question  from 
day  to  day,  as  ^e  see  from  a  variety  of  curious  utterances  (that 
of  the  Times  included),  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  final  decisions 
open.     Much  information  will  be  open,  and  this  a  committee  can 
prepare  in  concert  with  the  Irish  government.     It  also,  I  think, 
affords  a  means  of  bringing  men's  minds  together. 

He  tells  the  Irish  secretary  that  so  far  as  he  can  enter 
into  the  secretary's  views,  he  *enter8  thoroughly  into  the 
spirit  of  thera.'  But  many  members  of  the  cabinet,  laden 
sufficiently  with  their  own  labours,  had  probably  not  so 
closely  followed  up  the  matter:  — 

The  proposition,  that  more  than  compensation  to  tenants  for 
their  improvements  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  settle  the  Irish 
land  laws,  will  be  unpalatable,  or  new,  to  several,  and  naturally 
enough.  You  will  have  observed  the  total  difference  in  the 
internal  situation  between  this  case  and  that  of  the  Irish  church, 
where  upon  all  the  greater  points  our  measure  was  in  a  manner 
outlined  for  us  by  the  course  of  previous  transactions. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  question  was  brought  formally 
before  the  cabinet:  — 

Oct.  30.  —  Cabinet,  2-5 J.  .  .  .  We  broke  ground  very  satisfac- 
torily on  the  question  of  Irish  land.  Nov.  3.  —  Cabinet.  Chiefly 
on  Irish  land,  and  stiff.  9.  —  To  Guildhall,  where  I  spoke  for  the 
government.  The  combination  of  physical  effort  with  measured 
words  is  difficult.  22.  —  Worked  six  hours  on  my  books,  arrang- 
ing and  re-arranging.  The  best  brain  rest  I  have  had,  I  think, 
since  December  last. 

The  brain  rest  was  not  for  long.  On  Dec.  1  he  tells  Lord 
Granville  that  Argyll  is  busy  on  Irish  land,  and  in  his  views 
is  misled  by  'the  rapid  facility  of  his  active  mind.'  *It 
is  rather  awkward  at  this  stagfe  to  talk  of  breaking  up 
the  government,  and  that  is  more  easily  said  than  done.'  I 
know  no  more  singular  reading  in  its  way  than  the  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll ; 

VOL.    II—  U 
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BOOK    Mr.  Gladstone  trying  to  lead  his  argumentatiye  oolleiir'j- 
^  ^^'  J  over  one  or  two  of  the  barest  rudiments  of  the  history  of  Ir.-'. 
1869.     1^11^9  ^^^  occasionally  showing  in  the  process  somewhat  <•: 
the  quality  of  the  superior  pupil  teacher  acquiring  v^i.- 
material  for  the  lesson  of  to-morrow.     Mr.  Gladstone  g'»r>  : 
the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  says  to  the  Duke:  *  \VL-.:  I 
would  most  earnestly  entreat  of  you  is  not  to  rely  too  il  :  ! 
on  Highland  experience,  but  to  acquaint  yourself  by  cart: 
reading  with  the  rather  extensive  facts  and  history  of  ;:. 
Irish  land  question.     My  own  studies  in  it  are  very  im;-^*- 
fect,  though  pursued  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  but  they  hi.- 
revealed  to  me  many  matters  of  fact  which  have  seriM>! 
modified    my  views,   most    of    them    connected  wich  i 
branching  out  of  the  very  wide  extension  of  the  idea  i 
even  the  practice  of  tenant  right,  mostly  perhaps  tfmv.  : 
nised  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ulster  custom.' 

Then  Lord  Granville  writes  to  him  that  Clarendon  L^- 
sent  him  two  letters  running,  talking  of  the  certainty  of  t . 
government  being  broken  up.     'The  sky  is  very  far  fr 
clear,'  Mr.  Gladstone  says  to  Mr.  Fortescue  (Dec.  3),  *bat  *» 
must  bate  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope.'     The  next  day  it  b  M: 
Bright  to  whom  he  turns   in   friendly  earnest  admonlL  : 
His  words  will   perhaps   be   useful  to  many  generatioci  *: 
cabinet  ministers:  — 

It  is  not  the  courageous  part  of  your  paper  to  which  I  r  - 
object,  though  I  doubt  the  policy  of  the  reference  to  feeble:.-'? 
and  timidity,  as  men  in  a  cabinet  do  not  like  what  may  9^.^ ' 
imply  that  they  are  cowards.  It  is  your  argument  (a  very  ^^'' 
strained  one  in  my  opinion)  against  Fortescue's  ppo})osition«,  y 
your  proposal  (so  it  reads)  to  put  them  back  in  order  of  di^o  .-iv  ■ 
to  the  second  place  now,  when  the  mind  of  the  cabinet  ha^  ^•* 
upon  them  for  six  weeks.  .  .  .  Had  the  cabinet  adopted  .i:  *  • 
moment  a  good  and  sufficient  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  Irish  ^.- :  "^ 
as  tenants,  I  should  care  little  how  much  you  depreciated  «:*-  ■ 
scheme  in  comparison  with  one  for  converting  them  into  o^::''" 
But  the  state  of  things  is  most  critical.  This  is  not  a  tin*  ** 
which  those  who  in  substance  agree,  can  afford  to  throw  a^ . . 
strength  by  the  relative  depreciation  of  those  parts  of  a  pli:i  •• 
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relief,  to  which  they  do  not  themselves  give  the  first  place  in  im- 
portance. It  is  most  dangerous  to  discvedit  propositions  which  you 
mean  to  adopt,  in  the  face  of  any  who  (as  yet)  do  not  mean  to  ^^59. 
adopt  them,  and  who  may  consistently  and  honourably  use  all 
your  statements  against  them,  nay,  who  would  really  be  bound  to 
do  so.  No  part  of  what  I  have  said  is  an  argument  against  your 
propositions.  ...  If  your  seven  propositions  were  law  to-day,  you 
would  have  made  but  a  very  small  progress  towards  settling  the 
land  question  of  Ireland.  For  all  this  very  plain  speech,  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  forgive  me. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Fortescue  (Dec.  6)  shows 
the  competition,  between  Bright's  projects  of  purchase  by 
state-aid,  and  the  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  tenants  as 
tenants :  — 

I  am  a  good  deal  staggered  at  the  idea  of  any  interference  with 
present  rents.  But  I  3hall  not  speak  on  this  subject  to  others. 
It  will  be  difficult  enough  to  carry  the  substance  of  the  plan  you 
proposed,  without  any  enlargement  of  it.  I  hope  to  see  you  again 
before  the  question  comes  on  in  the  cabinet.  .  .  .  Bright  "is  very 
full  of  waste  lands,  and  generally  of  his  own  plans,  considerably 
(at  present)  to  the  detriment  of  yours.  He  wants  the  government 
to  buy  waste  lands,  and  says  it  is  not  against  political  economy, 
but  yours  is.  I  think  he  will  come  right.  It  appears  to  me  we 
might  in  the  case  of  waste  lands  lend  money  (on  proper  condi- 
tions) to  any  buyers  ;  in  the  case  of  other  lands  we  are  only  to 
lend  to  occupiers.     What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

At  this  date  he  was  still  m  doubt  whether  anybody  would 
agree  to  interference  with  existing  rents,  but  he  had  for  him- 
self hit  upon  the  principle  that  became  the  foundation  of  his 
law.     He  put  to  Fortescue  (Dec.  9)  as  a  material  point :  — 

Whether  it  is  expedient  to  adopt,  wherever  it  can  be  made 
available,  the  custom  of  the  country  as  the  ba^is  for  compensation 
on  eviction  and  the  like,  I  cannot  make  out  from  your  papers 
whether  you  wholly  dissent  from  this.  I  hoped  you  had  a^eed 
in  it  I  have  acquired  a  strong  conviction  upon  it,  of  which 
I  have  written  out  the  grounds;  but  I  shall  not  circulate  the 
paper  till  I  understand  your  views  more  fully. 
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Lowe,  at  the  other  extremity,  describes  himself  ts  more 
and  more  '  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  heavy  responsibility  ted 
1870.  ^^  apprehension  of  serious  danger,'  and  feeling  that  he  and 
the  minority  (Clarendon,  Argyll,  and  Card  well  —  of  whom  U 
was  much  the  best  hand  at  an  argument)  —  were  beioi: 
driven  to  choose  between  their  gravest  convictions^  and  thtrir 
allegiance  to  party  and  cabinet.  They  agreed  to  the  pman^ 
tion  of  law  as  to  the  making  of  improvements ;  to  compel 
sation  for  improvements,  retrospective  and  prospective;  t 
the  right  of  new  tenants  at  will  to  compensation  on  evicti<r. 
The  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back  was  compensation  i  - 
eviction,  where  no  custom  could  be  proved  in  the  case  of  v. 
existing  tenancy.  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  long  argumeatad\- 
letter  to  Lord  Granville  to  be  shown  to  Lowe,  and  it  w  t- 
efifectual.  Lowe  thought  the  tone  of  it  very  fair  and  l''.' 
arguments  of  the  right  sort,  but  nevertheless  he  added.  .:. 
the  words  I  have  already  quoted,  'I  fear  he  is  steeriL;: 
straight  upon  the  rocks.' 

What  might  surprise  us,  if  anything  in  Irish  doings  ooa! : 
surprise  us,  is  that  though  this  was  a  measure  for  Iri<»^ 
tenants,  it  was  deemed  heinously  wrong  to  ascertain  direr:.;, 
from  their  representatives  what  the  Irish  tenanU  thought. 
Lord  Bessborough  was  much  rebuked  in  London  for  m- 
couraging  Mr.  Gladstone  to  communicate  with  Sir  JoL". 
Gray,  the  owner  of  the  great  newspaper  of  the  Irish  tena: : 
class.  Yet  Lord  O'Hagan,  the  chancellor,  who  had  lit 
rather  relevant  advantage  of  being  of  the  same  stock  tr.i 
faith  as  three-fourths  of  the  nation  concerned*,  told  O^*:'- 
that  *'  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Land  bill  depends  on  t! 
Freeman  B  Journal;  if  it  says,  We  accept  this  as  a  fixity  • ' 
tenure,  every  priest  will  say  the  same,  and  vice  vertd.^  h 
was,  however,  almost  a  point  of  honour  in  those  days  I ' 
British  cabinets  to  make  Irish  laws  out  of  their  own  headiL 

Almost  to  the  last  the  critical  contest  in  the  cabinet  wer: 
on.  Fortescue  fought  as  well  as  he  could  even  agmnst  i!.' 
prime  minister  himself,  as  the  following  from  Mr.  Gladstooe 
to  him  shows  (Jan.  12)  :  — 

There  can  surely  be  no  advantage  in  further  argnment  betw' 
you  and  me  at  this  stage  —  especially  after  so  many  hocm  i:^- 
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pages  of  it  — on  the  recognition  of  usage  beyond  the  limit  of   CHAP. 
Ulster  custom  as  a  distinct  head.     You  pressed  your  view  re-  ^       •   , 
peatedly  on  the  cabinet,  which  did  not  adopt  it.     Till  the  cabinet   j^^  ^^ 
alters  its  mind,  we  have  no  option  except  to  use  every  effort  to  get 
the  bill  drawn  according  to  its  instructions. 

How  much  he  had  his  Irish  plans  at  heart,  Mr.  Gladstone 
showed  by  his  urgency  that  the  Queen  should  open  parlia- 
ment. His  letter  to  her  (Jan.  15)  on  the  subject,  he  told 
Lord  Granville,  'expresses  my  desire,  not  founded  on 
ordinary  motives,  nor  having  reference  to  ordinary  circum- 
stances ' :  — 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  gro^  of  the  Irish  question,  and 
the  Irish  question  is  in  a  category  by  itself.  It  would  be  almost  a 
crime  in  a  minister  to  omit  anything  that  might  serve  to  mark, 
and  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  men,  the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 
Moreover,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Queen's  own  sympathies  would 
be,  not  as  last  year,  but  in  the  same  current  as  ours.  To  this 
great  country  the  state  of  Ireland  after  seven  hundred  years  of 
our  tutelage  is  in  my  opinion  so  long  as  it  continues,  an  intoler- 
able disgrace,  and  a  danger  so  absolutely  transcending  all  others, 
that  I  call  it  the  only  real  danger  of  the  noble  empire  of  the  Queen. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  before  her  in  one  shape  or  another 
my  humble  advice  that  she  should,  if  aWe,  open  parliament. 

IV 

Public  opinion  was  ripening.  The  Time%  made  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  first  importance  to  the  discussion,  in  a  series  of 
letters  from  a  correspondent,  that  almost  for  the  first  time 
brought  the  facts  of  Irish  land  before  the  general  public.  A 
pamphlet  from  Mill,  then  at  the  height  of  his  influence  upon 
both  writers  and  readers,  startled  them  by  the  daring  prop- 
osition that  the  only  plan  was  to  buy  out  the  landlords. 
The  whole  host  of  whig  economists  and  lawyers  fell  heavily 
upon  him  in  consequence.  The  new  voters  showed  that  they 
were  not  afraid  of  new  ideas.  It  was  not  until  Jan.  25  that 
peril  was  at  an  end  inside  the  government:  — 

Jan.  26,  '70.  — Cabinet.  The  great  difficulties  of  the  Irish  Land 
bill  Hitrt  are  now  over.    Thank  God  I   Feb.  7.  —  With  the  Prince 
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of  Wales  3^-4^  explaining  to  him  the  Land  bill,  and  on  oi:.-r 
matters.  He  has  certainly  much  natural  intelligence.  15.— 
jg^Q  H.  of  C.  Introduced  the  Irish  Land  bill  in  a  speech  of  3J  hcrir> 
Well  received  by  the  House  at  large.  Query y  the  Irish  poj-vil^: 
party? 

Lord  Dufferin,  an  Irish  landlord,  watching,  as  he  udmix 
with  considerable  jealousy  exceptional  legislation  in  re$|)eci  ;* 
Ireland,  heard  the  speech  .from  the  peers'  galler}',  and  wrot4er  ;• 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  next  day :  *'  I  feel  there  is  no  one  eLe  ir. 
the  country  who  could  have  recommended  the  provision5  •; 
such  a  bill  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  slighter  she*  k 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  class  whose  interests  are  chiefly  c-:.- 
cemed.'  He  adds  :  '  I  happened  to  find  myself  next  to  L  r : 
Cairns.  When  you  had  done,  he  told  me  he  did  not  th:  •: 
his  people  would  oppose  any  of  the  leading  principle>  ••: 
your  bill.' 

The  policy  of  the  bill  as  tersely  explained  by  Mr.  Gl.i- 
stone  in  a  letter  to  Manning,  compressing  as  he  said  e:j  : 
or  ten  columns  of  the  THmes^  was  *to  prevent  the  landi«:' 
from  using  the  terrible  weapon  of  undue  and  unjust  evicii  -. 
by  so  framing  the  handle  that  it  shall  cut  his  hands  w.t". 
the  sharp  edge  of  pecuniary  damages.  The  man  evi^tt'i 
without  any  fault,  and  suffering  the  usual  loss  by  it,  ti.l 
receive  whatever  the  custom  of  the  country  gives,  a:.  I 
whei-e  there  is  no  custom,  according  to  a  scale,  besii"- 
whatever  he  can  claim  for  permanent  buildings  or  reclanii 
tion  of  land.  Wanton  eviction  will,  as  I  hope,  be  extin- 
guished by  provisions  like  these.  And  if  they  extingu>i 
wanton  eviction,  they  will  also  extinguish  those  demand>  f : 
unjust  augmentations  of  rent,  which  are  only  formidable  :•» 
the  occupier,  because  the  power  of  wanton  or  arbitrrrr 
eviction  is  behind  them.'  What  seems  so  simple,  and  x« hi' 
was  so  necessary,  marked  in  truth  a  vast  revolutionary  str.!- 
It  transferred  to  the  tenant  a  portion  of  the  absolute  owr.-r- 
ship,  and  gave  him  something  like  an  estate  in  his  holdi:  :- 
The  statute  contained  a  whole  code  of  minor  provLsi<^:.N 
including  the  extension  of  Mr.  Bright's  clauses  for  peasa.: 
proprietoi^ship  in  the  Church  Act,  but  this  transfer  was  whi: 
gave  the  Act  its  place  in  solid  legal  form. 
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The  second  reading  was  carried  by  442  to  11,  the  minority 
being  composed  of  eight  Irish  members  of  advanced  type, 
and  three  English  tories,  including  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  ^j^ei^ 
James  Lowther,  himself  Irish  secretary  eight  years  later. 
The  bill  was  at  no  point  fought  high  by  the  opposition. 
Mr.  Disraeli  moved  an  amendment  limiting  compensation  to 
unexhausted  improvements.  The  government  majority  fell 
to  76,  *  a  result  to  be  expected,*  Mr.  Gladstone  reports,  *  con- 
sidering the  natural  leanings  of  English  and  Scotch  members 
to  discount  in  Ireland  what  they  would  not  apply  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are  not  very  familiar  with  Irish  land  tenures.' 
One  fact  of  much  significance  he  notes  in  these  historic  pro- 
ceedings. Disraeli,  he  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  (April 
21,  1870),  *has  not  spoken  one  word  against  valuation  of 
rents  or  perpetuity  of  tenure.'  It  was  from  the  house  of  his 
friends  that  danger  came :  — 

April  4.  —  H.  of  C.  Spoke  on  Disraeli's  amendment.  A  majority 
of  76,  but  the  navigation  is  at  present  extremely  critical.  7.  — 
H.  of  C.  A  most  ominous  day  from  end  to  end.  Early  in  the 
evening  I  gave  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  bill,  and  later  another 
menace  of  overturn  if  the  motion  of  Mr.  William  Fowler  [a  liberal 
banker],  which  Palmer  had  unfortunately  (as  is  too  common  with 
him)  brought  into  importance,  should  be  carried.  We  had  a 
majority  of  only  32. 

To  Lord  Russell  he  writes  (April  12)  :  — 

I  am  in  the  hurry-scurry  of  preparation  for  a  run  into  the 
country  this  evening,  but  I  must  not  omit  to  thank  yoii  for  your 
very  kind  and  welcome  letter.  We  have  had  a  most  anxious  time 
in  regard  to  the  Irish  Land  bill.  .  .  .  The  fear  that  our  Land 
bill  may  cross  the  water  creates  a  sensitive  state  of  mind  among  all 
tories,  many  whigs,  and  a  few  radicals.  Upon  this  state  of  things 
comes  Palmer  with  his  legal  mind,  legal  point  of  view,  legal 
aptitude  and  inaptitude  (vide  Mr.  Burke),  and  stirs  these  suscepti- 
bilities to  such  a  point  that  he  is  always  near  bringing  us  to  grief. 
Even  Grey  more  or  less  goes  with  him. 

Phillimore  records  a  visit  in  these  critical  days :  — 

April  8.  —  Gladstone  looked  worn  and  fagged.    Very  affectionate 
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and  confidential.  Annoyed  at  Palmer's  conduct  Gladstone  f*^L* 
keenly  the  want  of  support  in  debate.  Bright  ill.  Lowe  no  mo.*iI 
weight.  'I  feel  when  I  have  spoken^  that  I  have  not  a  shot  in  ilt 
locker.' 

As  a  very  accomplished  joarnalist  of  the  day  wTr-K 
there  was  something  almost  painful  in  the  strange  pbenoa- 
enon  of  a  prime  minister  fighting  as  it  were  all  but  sing  <- 
handed  the  details  of  his  own  great  measure  through  l.- 
ambuscades  and  charges  of  a  numerous  and  restless  eoea: 
—  and  of  an  enemy  determined  apparently  to  fritter  a«:i> 
the  principle  of  the  measure  under  the  pretence  of  modify.:: 
its  details*  '  No  prime  minister  has  ever  attempted  any  u^ 
like  it  —  a  task  involving  the  most  elaborate  de{>artinenu 
readiness,  in  addition  to  the  general  duties  and  fatigaes  of  « 
prime  minister,  and  that  too  in  a  session  when  questions  o 
showered  like  hail  upon  the  treasury  bench.' ^ 

Then  the  government  put  on  pressure,  and  the  majonr 
sprang  up  to  80.     The  debate  in  the  Commons  lasted  o.t: 
three  and  a  half   months,  or  about  a  fortnight  longer  i\  ^ 
had  been  taken  by  the  Church  bill.     The  third  reading  ^  -• 
carried  without  a  division.     In  the  Lords  the  bill  was  rt.i  ■ 
a  second    time  without    a   division.     Few  persons  *  clear, 
foresaw  that  it  was  the  first  step  of  a  vast  transfer  of  pr  ;  - 
erty,   and  that  in  a  few  years  it  would  become  custom*- 
for  ministens  of  the  crown  to  base  all  their  legislation  on  v 
doctrine  that  Irish  land  is  not  an  undivided  ownership,  I*, 
a  simple  partnership.'^ 

In  March   Mr.  Gladstone   had  received  from  Mannini^  . 
memorandum  of  ill  omen  from  the  Irish  bishops,  setting 
the  amendments   by  them    thought   necessary.     This  p*>' 
included  the  principles  of  perpetuity  of  tenure  for  the  :;1 
of   the   soil   and   the  adjustment  of  rent  bv^  a  court,    T 
reader  may  judge  for  himself  how  impossible  it  would  l.r- 
been,  even  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  all  the    plenitude  of   *  - 
power,  to  persuade  either  cabinet  or  parliament  to  adopt  >: 
invasions  of  prevailing  doctrine.     For  this,  ten  years  ro^rr    * 
agitation  were  required,  and  then  he  was  able  to  compi-  * 
the  memoi-able    chapter   in    Irish    history  that  be  hid  r«'y 
opened. 

*  Spectator.  ^  Lecky,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  I  ix  1*^ 
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Neither  the  Land  Act  nor  the  Church  Act  at  once  put  out 
the  hot  ashes  of  Fenianism.  A  Coercion  Act  was  passed  in  ^'  ' 
the  spring  of  1870.  In  the  autumn  Mr.  Gladstone  tried  to 
persuade  the  cabinet  to  approve  the  release  of  the  Fenian 
prisoners,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year  that  he 
prevailed.  A  secret  committee  was  thought  necessary  in 
1871  to  consider  outrages  in  Westineath,  and  a  repressive 
law  was  passed  in  consequence*  Mr.  Gladstone  bimself 
always  leaned  strongly  against  these  exceptional  laws,  and 
pressed  the  Irish  government  hard  the  other  way.  '  What 
we  bav©  to  do,'  he  said,  'is  to  defy  Fenianism,  to  rely  on 
public  sentiment,  and  so  provide  (^  we  have  been  doing)  the 
practical  measures  that  place  the  public  sentiment  on  our 
side,  an  operation  which  I  think  is  retarded  by  any  semblance 
of  severity  to  those  whose  offence  we  admit  among  ourselves 
to  have  been  an  ultimate  result  of  our  misgovernment  of 
the  country.  I  am  afraid  that  local  opinion  has  exercised, 
habitually  and  traditionally,  too  much  influence  in  Ireland, 
and  has  greatly  compromised  the  character  of  the  empire. 
Tfiis  question  I  take  to  be  in  most  of  its  aspects  an  imperial 
question.'  The  proposal  for  a  secret  committee  was  the 
occasion  of  a  duel  between  him  and  Disraeli  (Feb.  27,  1871) 
—  *  both,' said  Lord  Granville,  *very  able,  but  very  bitter.' 
The  tory  leader  taunted  Mr.  Gladstone  for  having  recourse 
to  such  a  proceeding,  after  posing  as  the  only  man  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  backed  by  a  majority 
which  had  legalised  confiscation,  consecrated  sacrilege,  and 
condoned  high  treason. 


CHAPTER  III 

EDUCATION  —  THE  CABEEB  AND  THE  TALKKT8 

il870) 

Hb  that  taketh  away  weights  from  the  motions,  doth  the  eaine  m 
he  that  addeth  wings.  —  Pym. 

Amid  dire  controversies  that  in  all  countries  sarrooiid  a 
questions  of  the  school,  some  believe  the  6rBt  govemm«rr.: 
^g^Q      Mr.  Gladstone  in  its  dealing  with  education  to  have  achlrvv. 
its  greatest  constructive  work.     Others  thiuk  that,  on  ::r 
contrary,  it  threw  away  a  noble  chance.     In  the  new  schrj  - 
of  national  education  established  in  1870,  the  head  of  *:- 
government  rather  acquiesced  than  led.     In  his  own  wc.n 
his   responsibility  was  that  of   concurrence  rather  thari    : 
authorship.     His  close  absorption  in  the  unfamiliar  riii«i   * 
of  Irish  land,  besides  the  mass  of  business  incident  to  : 
oflSce  of  prime  minister,  might  well  account  for  his  sn.- 
share  in  the  frame  of  the  education  bill.     More  than  :.  ^ 
however,  his  private  interest  in  public  education    did  : 
amount  to  zeal,  and  it  was  at  bottom  the  interest  of  a  cbur 
man.      Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  wrote  to   Lord  Gran\ 
(June  14,  '74),  '  I  have  never  made  greater  personal  c«  »r  — 
sions  of  opinion  than  I  did  on  the  Education  bill  to  the  u:.  ' 
representations  of   Ripon  and  Forster.*     His  share    in   : 
adjustments  of  the  Act  was,  as  he  said  afterward.^,  a  t-- 
simple  one,  and  he  found  no  occasion  either  to  differ  fr  ■- 
departmental  colleagues,  or  to  press   upon   them  any  j: 
posals  of  his  own.     If  they  had  been  dealing  with  an  - 
touched   case,  he    would   have   preferred   the   Scotch   j.»' 
which  allowed  the  local  school  board  to  prescribe  white'*  •• 
religious  educati9n  pleased  it  best.     Nor  did  he  object  v:  . 

296 
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strict  limitation  of  all  teaching  paid  for  in  schools  aided  or 
provided  out  of  public  money,  whether  rate  or  tax,  to  purely 
secular  instruction.  In  that  case,  however,  he  held  strongly  jBrlgx. 
that,  subject  to  local  consent,  the  master  who  gave  the 
secular  teaching  should  be  allowed  to  give  religious  teaching 
also  at  other  times,  even  within  the  school-house.^  • 

What  Mr.  Gladstone  cared  for  was  the  integrity  of  religious 
instruction.  What  he  disliked  or  dreaded  was,  in  his  own 
lang'uage,  the  invasion  of  that  integrity  '  under  cover  of  pro- 
tecting exceptional  consciences.'  The  advance  of  his  ideas 
is  rather  interesting.  So  far  back  as  1843,^  in  considering 
the  education  clauses  of  the  Factory  bill  of  that  year,  he 
explained  to  Lord  Lyttelton  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
limit  church  teaching  in  the  schools  in  the  exposition  of 
scripture.  Ten  years  later,  he  wrote  to  his  close  friend. 
Bishop  Hamilton  of  Salisbury :  — 

I  am  not  friendly  to  the  idea  of  constraining  by  law  either  the 
total  or  the  partial  suppression  of  conscientious  differeuces  in 
religion,  with  a  view  to  fusion  of  different  sects  whether  in  church 
or  school.  I  believe  that  the  free  development  of  conviction  is 
upon  the  whole  the  system  most  in  favour  both  of  truth  and  of 
charity.  Consequently  you  may  well  believe  that  I  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  the  state  of  feeling  that  prevails  in  England,  and 
that  has  led  all  governments  to  adopt  the  system  of  separate  and 
independent  subsidies  to  the  various  religious  denominations. 

As  for  the  government  bill  of  that  year  (1853),  he  entirely 
repudiated  the  construction  put  upon  some  of  its  clauses, 
namely,  *•  that  people  having  the  charge  of  schools  would  be 
obliged  to  admit  children  of  all  religious  creeds,  as  well  as 
that  having  admitted  them,  they  would  be  put  under  control 
as  to  the  instruction  to  be  given.'  Ten  years  later  still,  we 
find  him  saying,  '  I  deeply  regret  the  aversion  to  "  conscienoe 
clauses,"  which  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  most  wise  for  the 

1  Article  on  Mr.  Forster,  Nineteenth  took  up  arms  against  it,  and  after  fall 

Century,  September  1S88.  consideration  in  the  cabinet  (one  of 

>  '  In  1843  the  government  of  Sir  my  first  acts  in  cabinet),  they  with- 
R.  Peel,  with  a  majority  of  90,  intro-  drew  it  rather  than  stir  up  the  re- 
duced an  Education  bill,  rather  large,  ligious    flame.  ^  —  Mr.    Gladstone   to 
and  meant  to  provide  for  the  factory  Herbert  Gladstone,  May  7,  1806. 
districts.   The  nonconformists  at  large 
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dhiil'ch  to  adopt.  As  far  back  as  1838  I  laboured  hard  t 
gfet  the  Natioilal  Society  to  act  npoti  this  principle  pern  - 
i8to.  sirely ;  ahd  if  I  remember  right,  it  was  witb  the  approvil  •: 
the.  then  Bishop  of  Loiidoh.'  Iti  1865  he  harps  on  the  saz  - 
stl-ing  in  d  letter  to  Lord  Granville :  — 

.  .  .  Suppose  the  schoolmaster  is  reading  with  his  Ixj*  *. 
third  chapter  of  St.  John,  and  he  explains  the  passage  i>?1a^:l.  * 
baptism  in  the  sense  of  the  prayer  book  and  articles  —  ti-     - 
senters  would  say  this  is  instruction  in  the  doctrine  of  the  •  L 
of  England.     Now  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  t^'l  '  - 
church  schoolmaster  or  the  clergyman  that  he  must  not  :r.  *  - 
school  explain  any  passage  of  scripture  in  a  sense  to  whiih  j.l    . 
the  parents  of  the  children,  or  at  least  any  sect  objects;  for  '* 
you  would  in  principle  entirely  alter  the  character  of  the  reh\fioif»  .*'* 
ing  for  the  rest  of  the  scholars,  and  in  fact  upset  the  tchoie  ^tytt^ih   T  • 
dissenter,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  (in  my  opinion)  to  be  e:  *  * 
to  withdraw  his  child  from  the  risk  (if  he  considers  it  s^yl 
receiving  instruction  of  the  kind  I  describe. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  therefore  held  a  consistent  coars<r.  a 
in   cherishing   along   with   full   freedom   of   conscien»v  : 
integrity  of  religious  instruction,  he  had  followed  a  df  £: 
and  intelligible  line.     tJnluckily  for    him  and   his  gc^wr 
ment  this  was  not  the  line  now  adopted. 

11 

When  the  cabinet  met  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  Mr.  G/  - 
stone  wrotfe  to  Lord  de  Grey  (afterwards  Ripon)  (Not.4/:- 

I  have  read  Mr.  Forster's  dble   t'aper,  and  I  follow  it  t  ' 
generally.     On  one  point  I  canribt  very  t^'ell  follow  it  .  .  .  ^^  ' 
nbt  Mbpt  frankly  the  principle  that  the  State  or  the  l.-ral 
tiitinity  should  prdvide  the  secular  teaching,  and  either  le.i-^  * 
bption  to  the  ratepayers  to  go  beyond  this  sine  q^d  noit,  if  r!  ' 
think  fit,  withlh  the  limits  of  the  conscience  clause,  or  el^p  5- 
leave  the  parties  themselves  to  find  Bible  and  other  rvl:; 
education  ft*om  voluntary  sources  ? 

Early  in  the  session  before  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  > 
Gladstone  noted  in  his  diary* '  Qt)od  hope  that  the  pnn 
matte i-s  at  issue  may  be  accommodated  dnring  the  .^.v^ 
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but  great  4i£F6rences  of  opinion  have  come  to  the  surface, 
and  much  trouble  may  arise.'  In  fact  trouble  enough 
arose  to  shake  his  ministry  to  its  foundations.  What  js^r^ei. 
would  be  curious  if  he  had  not  had  the  Land  bill  on  his 
hands,  is  that  he  did  ^gt  fight  hard  for  his  own  view  in  the 
cabinet.  He  seems  to  have  been  content  with  stating  it, 
without  insisting.  Whether  he  could  have  carried  it  in 
the  midst  of  a  whirlwind  of  indeterminate  but  vehement 
opinions,  may  well  be  doubted. 

The  Education  bill  was  worked  through  the  cabinet  by 
Lord  de  Grey  as  president  of  the  council,  but  its  lines  were 
laid  and  its  provisions  jn  their  varying  foions  defended  in 
parliament,  by  the  vice-president,  who  did  not  reach  the 
cabinet  until  July  1870.  Mr.  Forster  was  a  man  of  sterling 
force  of  character,  with  resolute  and  effective  power  of  work, 
a  fervid  love  of  country,  and  a  warm  and  true  humanity. 
No  orator,  he  was  yet  an  excellent  speaker  of  a  sound  order, 
for  his  speaking,  though  plain  and  even  rough  in  style, 
abounded  in  substance ;  he  always  went  as  near  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  as  his  vision  allowed,  and  always  with  marked 
effect  for  his  own  purposes.  A  quaker  origin  is  not  incom- 
patible with  a  militant  spirit,  and  Forster  was  sturdy  iu 
combat  He  had  rather  a  full  share  of  self-esteem,  and  b^ 
sopnetimes  exhibited  a  want  a  tact  that  unluckily  irritated 
or  estranged  many  whom  more  suavity  might  have  retained. 
Then,  without  meaning  it,  he  blundered  into  that  most  ia- 
jurious  of  all  positions  for  the  parliamentary  leader,  of 
appearing  to  care  more  for  his  enemies  than  for  his  friends. 
As  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  him,  '  destiny  threw  him  on  the 
main  occasions  of  his  i)arliamentary  career  into  open  or 
qualified  conflict  with  friends  as  well  as  foes,  perhaps  rather 
more  with  friends  than  foes.'  A  more  serious  defect  of  mind 
was  that  he  was  apt  to  approach  great  questions  —  Educa- 
tion, Ireland,  Turkey  —  without  truly  realising  how  great 
they  were,  and  this  is  the  worst  of  all  the  shortcomings  of 
statesmanship.  There  was  one  case  of  notable  exception. 
In  all  the  stages  and  aspects  of  the  American  civil  war, 
Forster  played  an  admirable  part.  / 

TTie  problem  of  education  miglit  have  seemed   the  very 
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simplest.  After  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  work- 
men, everybody  felt,  in  a  happy  phrase  of  that  time,  that  *  we 
J870  must  educate  our  masters.'  Outside  events  were  supposed 
to  hold  a  lesson.  The  triumphant  North  in  America  was 
the  land  of  the  common  school.  The  victory  of  Prussians 
over  Austrians  at  Sadowa  in  1866  was  called  the  victory  of 
the  elementary  school  teacher.  Even  the  nonconformists 
had  come  round.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixties  opinion 
among  them  was  hostile  to  the  intervention  of  the  state  in 
education.  They  had  resisted  Graham's  proposals  in  1843, 
and  Lord  John  Russell's  in  1847 ;  but  a  younger  generation, 
eager  for  progress,  saw  the  new  necessity  that  change  of 
social  and  political  circumstance  imposed.  The  business  in 
1870  was  to  provide  schools,  and  to  get  the  children  into 
them.i 

It  is  surprising  how  little  serious  attention  had  been  paid 
even  by  speculative  writers  in  this  country  to  the  vast 
problem  of  the  relative  duties  of  the  State  and  the  Family  in 
respect  of  education.  Mill  devoted  a  few  keen  pages  to  it 
in  his  book  upon  political  economy.  Fawcett,  without  much 
of  Mill's  intellectual  power  or  any  of  his  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, was  supposed  to  represent  his  principles  in  parliar 
ment ;  yet  in  education  he  was  against  free  schools,  while 
Mill  was  for  them.  All  was  unsettled;  important  things  were 
even  unperceived.  Yet  the  questions  of  national  education, 
answer  them  as  we  will,  touch  the  moral  life  and  death  of 
nations.  The  honourable  zeal  of  the  churches  had  done  some- 
thing, but  most  of  the  ground  remained  to  be  covered.  The 
question  was  whether  the  system  about  to  be  created  should 
merely  supplement  those  sectarian,  private,  voluntary  schools, 
or  should  erect  a  fabric  worthy  of  the  high  name  of  national. 

^  In  1869  about  1,300,000  children  out  of  the  whole  nation  had  accom- 

were  being  educated  in   state-aided  plished  the  fairly  efficient  edacation 

achools,    1,000,000    in    schools   that  of  about  one-third  of  the  children, 

received    no    grant,    were    not    in-  and     had     provided     schools     for 

spected,  and  were  altogether  ineffi-  about  one-half;  but  the  rest  either 

cient,  and  2,000,000  ought  to  have  went    to    inefficient    schools,   or   to 

been,  but  were  not  at  school  at  all.  no  school  at  all,  and  for  them  there 

The  main  burden  of  national  educa-  was  no  room  even  had   the  power 

tion  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  200,000  to  compel  their  attendance  existed.* 

persons    whose   voluntary    subscrip-  —See  Sir  Henry  Craik's  The  8taU 

tions    supported    the    schools.      *In  in   its  delation    to   Education,  pp. 

other  words,  the  efforts  of  a  handful  84,  86. 
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The  churchman  hoped,  but  did  not  expect,  the  first.     The 
nonconformist  (broadly  speaking),  the  academic  liberal,  and 
the  hard-grit  radical,  were  keen  for  the  second,  and  they   jet^GI. 
were  all  three  well  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

What  the  government  proposed  was  that  local  boards 
should  be  called  into  existence  to  provide  schools  where  pro- 
vision was  inadequate  and  inefficient,  these  schools  to  be 
supported  by  the  pence  of  the  children,  the  earned  grant 
from  parliament,  and  a  new  rate  to  be  levied  upon  the  locality. 
The  rate  was  the  critical  element.  If  the  boards  chose,  they 
could  make  bye-laws  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school;  and  they  could  (with  a  conscience  clause)  settle 
what  form  of  religious  instruction  they  pleased.  The  volun- 
tary men  were  to  have  a  year  of  grace  in  which  to  make  good 
any  deficiency  in  supply  of  schools,  and  so  keep  out  the  boards. 
The  second  reading  was  secured  without  a  division,  but  only 
on  assurances  from  Mr.  Gladstone  that  amendments  would 
be  made  in  committee.  On  June  16,  the  prime  minister, 
as  he  says,  ^explained  the  plans  of  the  government  to  an 
eager  and  agitated  house.' 

Two  days  before,  the  cabinet  had  embarked  upon  a  course 
that  made  the  agitation  still  more  eager.  Mr.  Gladstone 
wrote  the  pregnant  entry:  ''June  14.  Cabinet;  decided  on 
making  more  general  use  of  machinery  supplied  by  voluntary 
schoolai  avoidance  of  religious  controversy  in  local  boards.' 
This  meant  that  the  new  system  was  in  no  way  to  supersede 
the  old  non-system,  but  to  supplement  it.  The  decision 
was  fatal  to  a  national  settlement.  As  Mr.  Forster  put  it, 
their  object  was  *  to  complete  the  voluntary  system  and  to 
fill  ^P  g^ps«'  Loi'd  Ripon  used  the  same  language  in  the 
I^ords.  Instead  of  the  school  boards  being  universal,  they 
should  only  come  into  existence  where  the  ecclesiastical 
party  was  not  strong  enough  in  wealth,  influence,  and  liber- 
ality to  keep  them  out.  Instead  of  compulsory  attendance 
being  universal,  that  principle  could  only  be  applied  where  a 
school  board  was  found,  an<l  where  the  school  board  liked  to 
apply  it.  The  old  parliamentary  grant  to  the  denominational 
schools  was  to  be  doubled.  This  last  provision  was  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own.     Forster  had  told  him  that  it  was  impos- 
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BOOK    sible  to  cany  a  proposal  allowing  school  boards  to  oontrihu;* 
^         J  to  denominational  schools^  tad  the  only  compensadofii  ojv  t 
1870.     ^^  ^  larger  slice  of  the  grant  from  parUament. 

Ill 

The  storm  at  once  began  to  rage  aronnd  the  helmsmi-  ** 
ears.     Some  days  earlier  the  situation  had  been  define<i  ' ; 
Mr.  Brand,  the  whip,  for  his  leader's  gnidance.     The  atteu::  \ 
he  said,  made  by  Fawcett,  Dilke,  and   othere,  to  create  a 
diversion   in  favour  of  exclusively   secular  educati<m    h.- 
signally  failed ;  the  opinion  of  the  country  is  clearly  advtr^. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  insisting  on  the  religious  elem*-::. 
the  country  is  just  as  strongly  opposed  to  dogmatic  tea^^Ll  : 
in  schools  aided  by  local  rates.     '  Ypu  ask   me,'  said  M- 
Gladstone  to  Mr.  Brand  (May  24),  '  to  solve  the  problf  m  \: 
the  words  "  to  include  religion,  and  to  exclude  dogma,''  w:/  ■ 
as  far  as  I  know,  though  it  admits  of  a  sufficient  prtcti 
handling  by  individuals  acting  for  themselves,  has  not  j  • 
been   solved  by  any  state  or  parliament.'      Well  might  * 
report  at  Windsor  (June  21)  that,  though  the  auspices  wr: 
favourable,   there   was   a  great  deal  of  crude   and  in^l.vr- 
minate  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  House  as  well  as  ♦"!-- 
where,   and  'the   bill,   if  carried,  would  be  carried  In-  :'. 
authority  and  persistence  of  the  government,  aided  bv  :!• 
acquiescence   of  the  opposition.'     It  was   this   carrrir.r    • 
the  bill  by  the  aid  of  the  tory  opposition  that  gave  fnel  : 
the  liberal  flame,  and  the  increase  of  the  grant  to  the  sc.*v 
rian  schools  made  the  heat  more  intense.     The  most  cri::  .1 
point  of  the  bill,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  a  pr.M*  ^-i 
that  now  seems  singularly  woi-ded,  to   the  effect  that  :  ■ 
teaching  of  scriptures   in   rate  schools    should    not   1^  . 
favour  of,  or  opposed  to,  tenets  of  any  denomination.    T  • 
was  beaten  by  251  to  130.     '  The  minority  was  lilvr.il, ' 
more   than  half  of  the   liberal   party  present  voted  in  : 
majority.' 

*  We  respect  Mr.  Forster,'  cried  Dale  of  Birmineh.im.  •  •»  ■ 
honour  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  we  are  determined  that  Ya.zk 
shall  not  again  be  cursed  with  the  bitterness  and  striff  f.   ' 
which  we  had  hoped  that  we  had  fot  ever  escaped^  br  :'-. 
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abolition  of  the  church  rate/^     Writing  to  a  btother  Hon-    CHAI*. 
eonformist^  he  expresses  his  almost  unbounded  admiration  ^^  ^ 

for  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  but  it  is  a  bitter  disappointment  that  j^  qi^ 
his  government  should  be  erecting  new  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  religious  equality.'  Under  the  flashing  eye  of  the 
prime  minister  himself  the  nonconformist  revolt  reared  its 
crest*  Miall,  the  veteran  beaver  of  the  flag  of  disestablish- 
ment, told  Mr.  Gladstone  (July  22)  that  he  was  leading 
one  section  of  the  liberal  party  through  the  valley  of 
humiliation.  'Once  bit,  twice  shy.  We  can't  stand  this 
sort  of  thing  much  longer,'  he  said.  In  a  flame  of  natural 
wrath  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  he  had  laboured  not  to 
gain  Mr.  Miall's  support,  but  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  *  I  hope  my  hon.  friend  will  not  continue 
his  support  to  the  government  one  moment  longer  than  he 
deems  it  consistent  with  his  sense  of  right  and  duty.  For 
God's  sake,  sir,  let  him  withdraw  it  the  moment  he  thinks 
it  better  for  the  cause  he  has  at  heart  that  he  should  do  so.' 
The  government,  he  said,  had  striven  to  smooth  difficulties, 
to  allay  passions,  to  avoid  everything  that  would  excite  of 
stimulate,  to  endeavour  to  bring  men  to  work  together,  to 
rise  above  mere  sectional  views,  to  eschew  all  extremes,  and 
not  to  make  their  own  narrow  choice  the  model  of  the 
measure  they  were  presenting  to  parliament,  but  to  admit 
freely  and  liberally  into  its  composition  those  great  influences 
which  were  found  swaying  the  community.  Forater  wrote 
to  a  friend,  'it  does  not  rest  with  me  now  whether  or  no 
the  state  should  decree  against  religion  —  decree  that  it  is 
a  thing  of  no  account.  Well,  with  my  assent  the  state  shall 
not  do  this,  and  I  believe  I  can  prevent  it.'^  Insist,  for- 
sooth, that  religion  was  not  a  thing  of  no  account  against 
men  like  Dale,  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  instructed  be- 
lievei-s  that  ever  fought  the  fight  and  kept  the  faith ;  against 
Bright,  than  whom  no"  devouter  spirit  breathed,  and  who 
thought  the  Education  Act  'the  worst  Act  passed  by  toy 
liberal  parliament  since  1882.' 

The    opposition    did    not    show  deep    gratitude,   having 
secured  as   many  favours  as  they   could   hope,   and   more 
1  Life  of  Dale,  p.  295.  *  £i/fe  of  Forsier,  i.  p.  497. 
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than  they  had  anticipated.  A  proposal  firom  the  gofern- 
ment  (July  14)  to  introduce  secret  voting  in  the  electkn 
1870.  ^^  local  boards  was  stubbornly  contested,  in  spite.  8a>> 
Mr.  Gladstone,  *  of  the  unvarying  good  temper,  signal  abiliir 
and  conciliatory  spirit  of  Mr.  Forster,'  and  it  was  n^; 
until  after  fourteen  divisions  that  a  few  assuaging  wopU 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  the  handful  of  conservati\r 
opposition  to  reason.  It  was  five  o'clock  before  the  an&i^- 
ging  prime  minister  found  his  way  homewards  in  the  broi'l 
daylight. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  question  on  which  in  a  free 
government  it  was  more  essential  to  carry  public  opini-n 
with  the  law.  To  force  parents  to  send  children  to  scbo*  1, 
was  an  enterprise  that  must  break  down  if  opinion  would  nx 
help  to  work  it.  Yet  probably  on  no  other  question  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  career  as  law-maker  was  common  opinion  s^' 
hard  to  weigh,  to  test,  to  focus  and  adjust.  Of  the  £:..! 
settlement  of  the  question  of  religious  instruction,  Mr.  GLil- 
stone  said  to  Lord  Lyttelton  when  the  battle  was  over  (Ocu 
25, '70):  — 
.  .  .  I  will  only  say  that  it  was  in  no  sense  my  choice  or  iLa: 
of  the  government.  Our  first  proposition  was  by  far  the  be-t 
But  it  received  no  active  support  even  from  the  church,  tL* 
National  Society,  or  the  opposition,  while  divers  bishops,  hirj* 
bodies  of  clergy,  the  Education  Union,  and  earliest  of  all,  I  think. 
Koundell  Palmer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  threw  overboard  ilf 
catechism.  We  might  then  have  fallen  back  upon  the  plao  oi 
confining  the  application  of  the  rate  to  secular  subjects ;  but  x:i* 
was  opposed  by  the  church,  the  opposition,  most  of  the  dissenters, 
and  most  of  our  own  friends.  As  it  was,  I  assure  yoo,  the  verr 
utmost  that  could  be  done  was  to  arrange  the  matter  as  it  n<  v 
stands,  where  the  exclusion  is  limited  to  the  formulary,  and  to  c^: 
rid  of  the  popular  imposture  of  undenominational  instructioiL 

At  bottom  the  battle  of  the  schools  was  not  educational,  i: 
was  social.  It  was  not  religious  but  ecclesiastical,  and  thi: 
is  often  the  very  contrary  of  religious.  In  the  conflicts  of 
the  old  centuries  whence  Christian  creeds  emerged,  diq>at<» 
on  dogma  constantly  sprang  from  rivalries  of  race  and  act.- 
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dents  of  geography.  So  now  quaiTels  about  education  and 
catechism  and  conscience  masked  the  standing  jealousy 
between  church  and  chapel — the  unwholesome  fruit  of  the  jE^'ei 
historic  mishaps  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
that  separated  the  nation  into  two  camps,  and  invested  one 
of  them  with  all  the  pomp  and  privilege  of  social  ascendency. 
The  parent  and  the  child,  in  whose  name  the  struggle  raged, 
stood  indifferent.  From  the  point  of  party  strategy,  the 
policy  of  this  great  statute  was  fatal.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land was  quickened  into  active  antagonism  by  Irish  dis- 
establishment, by  the  extinction  of  sectarian  tests  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and -by  the  treatment  of  endowed  schools. 
This  might  have  been  balanced  by  the  zeal  of  nonconformists. 
Instead  of  zeal,  the  Education  Act  produced  refrigeration  and 
estrangement. 

We  may  be  sure  that  on  such  a  subject  Mr.  Gladstone 
looked  further  than  strategies  of  party.  *I  own  to  you,'  said 
he  to  a  colrespondent  before  the  battle  was  quite  over,  *  that 
the  history  of  these  last  few  months  leaves  upon  my  mind 
some  melancholy  impressions,  which  I  hope  at  some  fancied 
period  of  future  leisure  and  retirement  to  study  and  inter- 
pret.' He  soon  saw  how  deep  the  questions  went,  and  on 
what  difficult  ground  the  state  and  the  nation  would  be 
inevitably  drawn.  His  notions  of  a  distinctive  formula  were 
curious.  Forster  seems  to  have  put  some  question  to  him 
on  the  point  whether  the  three  creeds  were  formularies 
within  the  Act.  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Gladstone  answered 
(October  17, 1870):  — 

It  is  quite  open  to  you  at  once  to  dispose  of  the  Kicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds  and  to  decline  inquiring  whether  they  are  dis- 
tinctive, upon  the  ground  that  they  are  not  documents  employed 
in  the  instructioo  of  young  children.  .  .  .  Obviously  no  one  has 
a  right  to  call  on  you  to  define  the  distinctive  character  of  a 
formulary  such  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  of  any  but  such  as 
are  employed  in  schools.  With  respect  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  it 
appears  to  me  not  to  be  a  distinctive  formulary  in  the  sense  of  the 
Act.  Besides  the  fact  that  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  great  bulk 
of  all  Christendom,  it  is  denied  or  rejected  by  no  portion  of  the 
Christian  community;  and,  further,  it  is  not  controversial  in  its 
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{ovm,  but  6et8  forth  in  the  simplest  shape  a  series  of  the  le^ix.^ 
facts  oa  which  Christianity^  the  least  abstract  of  all  leligicDS,  .& 
based. 

Manning  plied  him  hard  (September,  October,  November. 
1871).  The  state  of  Paris  (Commune  blazing  that  year, 
Tuileries  and  Hotel  de  Ville  in  ashes,  and  the  PrnAjii:* 
spiked  helmets  at  the  gates)  was  traceable  to  a  gwll-n.. 
education — so  the  archbishop  argued.  In  England  ilie  CLii>- 
tian  tradition  was  unbroken.  It  was  only  a  clique  of  doctr.- 
naires,  Huxley  at  the  head  of  them,  who  believing  noihihj 
trumpeted  secular  education.  ^Delighted  to  see  Mr.  For>itrr 
attacked  as  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,'  Mr.  GUI- 
stone  should  stimulate  by  every  agency  in  his  power  t**- 
voluntary  religious  energies  of  tlie  three  kingdoms.  *Ti.»- 
real  crisis  is  in  the  formation  of  men.  They  are  as  we  make 
them,  and  they  make  society.  The  formation  of  men  is  t'  - 
work  you  have  given  tob  the  school  boards.  God  gave  it  i»» 
the  parents.  Neither  you  nor  Mr.  Forster  meant' this:  }•  •- 
least  of  all  men  on  your  side  of  the  House.  Glad  to  see  ji-: 
lay  down  the  broad  and  intelligible  line  that  state  graote  <:•* 
to  secular  education,  and  voluntary  efforts  must  do  the  n^:. 
Let  us  all  start  fair  in  this  race.  Let  every  sect,  even  tlr 
Huxleyites,  have  their  grant  if  they  fulfil  the  conditions.  A? 
for  the  school-rate  conscience,  it  is  a  mongrel  institudoD  *4 
quakerism.'  How  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  on  all  these  seanrL- 
ing  issues,  I  do  not  find. 

rv 

The  passing  of  the  Act  did  not  heal  the  wound.  T> 
nonconformist  revolt  was  supported  in  a  great  confereu  t 
at  Manchester  in  1873,  representing  eight  hundred  chaKi*^- 
and  other  organizations.  Baptist  unions  and  eon>ir:v 
gational  unions  were  unrelenting.  We  may  as  well  fin.-i 
the  story.  It  was  in  oopnection  with  this  struggle  il- 
Mr.  Chamberlain  first  came  prominently  into  the  aneoa  « 
public  life — bold,  intrepid,  imbued  with  tha  keen  spirit  •! 
political  nonconformity,  and  a  born  tactician.  The  ii»:> 
selected  for  the  (^ttack  was  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  :i.- 
Education  Act,  enabling  school  boards  to  pay  in  denoniar 
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tioiial  schools  the  fees  of  patents  who,  though  not  paupers, 
W^re  unable  to  pay  them.  This  provisiou  suddenly  swelled 
into  dimensions  of  enormity  hitherto  unsuspected.  A  caustic  ^x.  64. 
onlooker  observed  that  it  was  the  smallest  ditch  in  Which 
two  great  political  armies  ever  engaged  in  civil  war.  Yet 
the  possibility  under  covet  of  this  sedtion,  of  a  sectarian  board 
subsidising  church  schools  was  plain,  and  some  cases,  though 
not  many,  actually  occurred  in  which  appreciable  sums  were 
so  handed  over.  The  twenty-fifth  section  was  a  real  error, 
and  it  made  no  bad  flag  for  an  assault  upon  a  scheme  of 
error- 
Great  things  were  hoped  from  Mr.  Bright's  return  to  the 
government  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  The  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  him  sheds  some  interesting 
light  upon  the  state  into  which  the  Education  Act,  and  Mr. 
Forster's  intractable  bearing  in  defence  of  it,  had  brought 
important  sections  of  the  party :  — 

Mr.  Bright  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Aug.  12, 1873. — So  far  as  I  can  hear,  thete  is  no  intention  to 
get  up  an  opposition  at  Birmingham,  which  is  a  comfort,  as  I  am 
not  in  force  to  fight  a  contested  electiorl.  I  am  anxious  not  to  go 
to  the  election,  fearing  that  I  shall  not  have  nerve  to  speak  to  the 
5000  men  who  will  or  may  crowd  the  town  hall.  Before  I  go, 
if  I  go,  I  shall  want  to  consult  you  on  the  difficult  matter — how 
to  deal  frankly  and  wisely  with  the  education  question.  I  cannot 
bteak  with  my  'noncon.'  friends,  the  political  friends  of  all  my 
life;  and  unless  my  joining  you  can  do  something  to  lessen  the 
mischief  now  existing  and  still  growing,  I  had  better  remain  as  I 
have  been  since  my  illness,  a  spectator  rather  than  an  actor  on 
the  political  field.  ...  I  hope  you  are  better,  and  that  3'^our 
troubles,  for  a  time,  are  diminished.  I  wish  much  you  could 
have  announced  a  change  in  the  education  department ;  it  would 
have  improved  the  tone  of  feeling  in  many  constituencies. 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself  had  touched  'the  watchful  jealousy* 
of  Bright's  nonconformist  friends  by  a  speech  made  at  the 
time  at  Hawarden.  This  speech  he  explained  in  writing  to 
Bright  from  Balmoral  (Aug.  21):  — 

The  upshot,  I  think,  is  this.    My  speech  cottld  not  properly  have 
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been  made  by  a  man  who  thinks  that  boards  and  public  rates  <ms:\.* 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  as  quickly  as  may  t* 
1873  ^^^  voluntary  schools.  But  the  recommendation  which  I  ma^I^ 
might  have  been  consistently  and  properly  supported  by  any  or.^ 
whose  opinions  fell  short  of  this,  and  did  not  in  the  least  tun 
upon  any  preference  for  voluntary  over  compulsoiy  means.' 

As  he  said  afterwards  to  Lord  Granville,  ^I  personally  have 
no  fear  of  the  secular  system ;  but  I  cannot  join  in  measar^ 
of  repression  against  voluntary  schools.' 

'There  is  not  a  word  said  by  you  at  Hawarden/  BrigL: 
replied  (Aug.  25),  *that  would  fetter  you  in  the  least  in 
considering  the  education  question ;  but  at  present  the 
general  feeling  is  against  the  idea  of  any  concession  on  your 
part.  .  .  .  What  is  wanted  is  some  definite  willingness^  or 
resolution  to  recover  the  goodwill  and  confidence  of  the 
nonconformist  leaders  in  the  boroughs;  for  without  thL^ 
reconstruction  is  of  no  value.  .  .  .  Finance  is  of  grv^^c 
moment,  and  peopl^  are  well  pleased  to  see  you  in  your 
old  office  again;  but  no  budget  will  heal  the  soreness  that 
has  been  created — it  is  not  of  the  pocket  but  of  the  feel> 
ings.  ...  I  want  you  just  to  know  where  I  am  and  what 
I  feel ;  but  if  I  could  talk  to  you,  I  could  say  what  I  have 
to  say  with  more  precision,  and  with  a  greater  delicacv  of 
expression.  I  ask  you  only  to  put  the  best  construction  or. 
what  I  write.' 

If  Forster  could  only  have  composed  himself  to  the  same 
considerate  spirit,  there  might  have  been  a  different  tale  t«^ 
tell.  Bright  made  his  election  speech  at  Birmingham,  ani 
Forster  was  in  trouble  about  it.  '  I  think,'  said  the  orator 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  'he  ought  rather  to  be  thankful  for  it:  r. 
will  enable  him  to  get  out  of  difficulties  if  he  will  improve 
the  occasion.  There  is  no  question  of  changing  the  policy 
of  the  government,  but  of  making  minor  concessions.  .  .  . 
I  would  willingly  change  the  policy  of  irritation  into  one  ci 
soothing  and  conciliation.'  Nothing  of  great  importance 
in  the  way  even  of  temporary  reconciliation  was  effecte^i 
by  Mr.  Bright's  return.  The  ditch  of  the  twenty-fifth 
clause  still  yawned.  The  prime  minister  fell  back  int*^ 
1  For  the  rest  of  the  letter  aee  Appendix. 
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the  position  of  August.     The  whole  situation  of  the  minis- 
try had  become  critical  in  every  direction.     '  Education  must 
be  regarded  as  still  to  a  limited  extent  an  open  question  in  jg^^^^ 
the  government.' 

When  the  general  election  came,  the  party  was  still  dis- 
united. Out  of  425  liberal  candidates  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  300  were  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  25th 
clause.  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  word  was  in  a  letter  to  Bright 
(Jan.  27,1874):  — 

The  fact  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  noncons.  have  not  yet  as  a 
body  made  up  their  minds  whether  they  want  unsectarian  religion, 
or  whether  they  want  simple  secular  teaching,  so  far  as  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rate  is  concerned.  I  have  never  been  strong  against 
the  latter  of  these  two  which  seems  to  me  impartial,  and  not,  if 
fairly  worked,  of  necessity  in  any  degree  unfriendly  to  religion. 
The  former  is  in  my  opinion  glaringly  partial,  and  I  shall  never 
be  a  party  to  it  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  leaning  to  it  in  the 
liberal  party.  Any  attempt  to  obtain  definite  pledges  now  will 
give  power  to  the  enemies  of  both  plans  of  proceeding.  We  have 
no  rational  course  as  a  party  but  one,  which  is  to  adjourn  for  a 
while  the  solution  of  the  grave  parts  of  the  education  problem ; 
and  this  I  know  to  be  in  substance  your  opinion. 

V 

The  same  vigorous  currents  of  national  vitality  that  led  to 
new  endeavours  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  had  drawn 
men  to  consider  the  horrid  chaos,  the  waste,  and  the  abuses 
in  the  provision  of  education  for  the  directing  classes  beyond 
the  poor.  Grave  problems  of  more  kinds  than  one  came 
into  view.  The  question,  What  is  education  ?  was  nearly  as 
hard  to  answer  as  the  question  of  which  we  have  seen  so 
much.  What  is  a  church?  The  rival  claims  of  old  classical 
training  and  the  acquisition  of  modern  knowledge  were 
matters  of  vivacious  contest.  What  is  the  true  place  of 
classical  learning  in  the  human  culture  of  our  own  age? 
Misused  charitable  trusts,  and  endowments  perverted  by  the 
fluctuations  of  time,  by  lethargy,  by  selfishness,  from  the 
objects  of  pious  founders,  touched  wakeful  jealousies  in 
the  privileged  sect,  and  called  into  action  that  adoration  of 
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the  principle  of  property  which  insists  uiK>n  af^Ijing  ^. 
the  rules  of  individual  ownership  to  what  rigbtfuliy  belonj- 
to  the  community.  Local  interests  were  very  sensitiFe,  k\  i 
they  were  multitudinous.  The  battle  was  severely  f*>ugr.t. 
and  it  extended  over  several  years,  while  commissioa  a}*-  . 
commission  explored  the  issues. 

In  a  highly  interesting  letter  (1861)  to  Lord  Lvttelti-. 
Mr.  Gladstone  set  out  at  length  his  views  upon  the  Lu^.* 
between  ancient  and  modern,  between  literary  training  at  i 
scientific,  between  utilitarian  education  and  liberal.  Thr 
reader  will  find  this  letter  in  an  appendix,  as  well  as  one  t*.- 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote.*  While  rationally  conservative  uj-» . 
the  true  basis  of  attainments  in  ^  that  small  proportion  : 
the  youth  of  any  country  who  are  to  become  in  the  fuIU-: 
sense  educated  men,'  he  is  rationally  liberal  upon  what  -J '. 
politics  of  the  time  made  the  burning  question  of  the  sacr  - 
sanctity  of  endowments.  *It  is  our  habit  in  this  couDtr>.' 
he  said,  'to  treat  private  interests  with  an  extrarag-A..: 
tenderness.  The  truth  is  that  all  laxity  and  extnivag:i:  - 
in  dealing  with  what  in  a  large  sense  is  certainly  pal-- 
property,  approximates  more  or  less  to  dishonesty,  or  at  t.. 
least  lowers  the  moral  tone  of  the  persons  concerned.' 

The  result  of  all  this  movement,  of  which  it  may  peHiA,  - 
be  said  that  it  was  mainly  inspired  and  guided  by  a  few  m-- 
of  superior  energy  and  social  weight  like  Goldwin  SjbiiL 
Temple,  Jowett,  Liddell,  the  active  interest  of  the  cla^c» 
immediately  concerned  being  hardly  more  than  middling  — 
was  one  of  the  best  measures  in  the  history  of  this  gorerc- 
ment  of  good  measures  (1869).  It  dealt  with  many  hundrri^ 
of  schools,  and  with  an  annual  income  of  nearly  six  handA-i 
thousand  pounds.  As  the  Endowed  Schools  bill  was  one  •  t 
the  best  measures  of  the  government,  so  it  was  Mr.  FonUrvr 
best  piece  of  legislative  work.  That  it  strengthened  u  i 
government  can  hardly  be  said;  the  path  of  the  refamer  ^ 
not  rose-strewn.' 

1  See  Appendix.  in  the  service  of  th»t  ctarck.  or  fe»: 

2  In  1874  the  conservative  govern-  required  that  the  mastei*  «h  TUi  « 
ment  brought  in  a  bill  restoring  to  in  holy  orders.  Mr.  GI*dstoi»  f»-- 
the  church  of  England  numerous  tested  agAinst  Om  bill  $s  *iars 
BchooU  in  cases  where  the  founder  tabic,  unusual,  and  nnwi5f/  vt 
had  reeognised  the  authority  of  a  warn  laigely  modified  io 
bishop,  or  had  directed  attendance 
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VI 

Tn  one  region  Mr.  Gladstone  long  lagged  behind.  He 
ad  done  a  fine  stroke  of  national  policy  in  releasing 
>xford  from  some  of  her  antique  bonds  in  1864;  ^  but  the 
n-iuciple  of  a  free  university  was  not  yet  admitted  to  his 
iiiiid.  In  1863  he  wrote  to  the  vice-chancellor  how  entirely 
lie  government  concurred  in  the  principle  of  restricting  the 
governing  body  of  the  university  and  the  colleges  to  the 
hurch.  The  following  year  he  was  willing  to  throw  open 
be  degree;  but  the  right  to  sit  in  convocation  he  guarded 
>y  exacting  a  declaration  of  membership  of  the  church  of 
England.^  In  1865  Mr.  Goschen  —  then  beginning  to  make  a 
nark  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  new  generation  in  parlia- 
iient,  combining  the  large  views  of  liberal  Oxford  with  the 
^>ractical  energy  of  the  city  of  London,  added  to  a  strong 
fibre  given  him  by  nature  —  brought  in  a  bill  throwing  open 
ill  lay  degrees.  Mr.  Gladstone  still  stood  out,  conducting 
%  brisk  correspondence  with  dissenters.  *The  whole  con- 
troversy/ he  wrote  to  one  of  them,  'is  carried  on  aggressively, 
as  if  to  disturb  and  not  to  settle.  Abstract  principles  urged 
without  stint  or  mercy  provoke  the  counter-assertion  of 
abstract  principles  in  return.  There  is  not  power  to  carry 
Mr.  Gofichen's  speech  either  in  the  cabinet,  the  parliament, 
or  the  country.  Yet  the  change  in  the  balance  of  parties 
effected  by  the  electioixs  will  cast  upon  the  liberal  majority 
a  serious  responsibility.  I  would  ratlier  see  Oxford  level 
with  the  ground,  than  its  religion  regulated  in  thp  manner 
which  would  please  Bishop  Colenso.' 

Year  by  year  the  struggle  was  renewed.  Even  after  the 
Gladstone  government  was  formed,  Coleridge,  the  solicitor- 
general,  was  only  allowed  in  a  private  capacity  to  introduce 
a  bill  removing  the  tests.  When  he  had  been  two  years  at 
fihe  head  of  administration,  Mr.  Gladstone  warned  Cole- 
ndge:    'For  me  individually  it  would  be  beyond  anything 

^See  Tol.  i.,  book  iv.,  cbap.  iv.  aniversities  dissenters  were  shut  out 
By  the  act  of  1854  a  student  could  from  college  fellowships,  unless  will- 
proceed  to  the  bachelor*8  degree  in<;  to  make  a  declaration  of  con-> 
irithout  i^e  t^  of  subscribing  to  formity. 

ihe  Thirty-nine  Articles.    Cambridge  2  Speech    on    Mr.    Dodson^s    bill, 

Was  a  shade  more  liberal    At  both  Maroh  16,  1864. 
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odious,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  it  would  be  imposMl^c, 
after  my  long  connection  with  Oxford,  to  go  into  a  dc« 
controversy  on  the  basis  of  what  will  be  taken  and  all^z-  i 
to  be  an  absolute  secularisation  of  the  colleges ;  as  wtU  t^ 
a  reversal  of  what  was  deliberately  considered  and  sanction-  i 
in  the  parliamentary  legislation  of  1854  and  1856.  I  iacl. . 
to  think  that  this  work  is  work  for  others,  not  for  me.* 

It  was  not  until  1871  that  Mr.  Gladstone  consenu^d  ' 
make  the  bill  a  government  measure.  It  rapidly  passkrd  C- 
Commons  and  was  accepted  by  the  Lords,  but  with  amef.  .- 
ments.  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  had  once  adopted  a  pioj-- . 
never  loitered;  he  now  resolutely  refused  the  changes  jr  - 
posed  by  the  Lords,  and  when  the  time  came  and  Lr: 
Salisbury  was  for  insisting  on  them,  the  peers  decline^!  ' 
a  handsome  majority  to  carry  the  fight  further.  It  is  dc-- 
less  to  add  that  the  admission  of  dissenters  to  de;r^*> 
and  endowments  did  not  injuriously  affect  a  single  oW ' 
for  which  a  national  university  exists.  On  the  «•:  -' 
hand,  the  mischiefs  of  ecclesiastical  monopoly  were  locg  z 
disappearing. 

vn 

We  have  already  seen  how  warmly  the  project  of  i:tr- 
ducing  competition  into   the  civil   service  had  kindled  Vr 
Gladstone's  enthusiasm  in   the  days  of  the   Criroean  w 
Reform  had  made  slow  progress.     The  civil  service  couir> 
sion  had  been  appointed  in   1855,  but  their  examinat:   * 
only  tested  the  quality  of  candidates  sent   before  them  *: 
nomination.      In    1860   a  system   was    set    up   of   lin:;:  - 
competition   among   three   nominated   candidates,  who  I 
first  satisfied  a   preliminary  test  examination.     This  li>' 
until  1870.     Lowe  had  reform  much  at  heart.     At  therr' 
of  1869,  he  appealed  to  the  prime  minister:  *  As  I  have  - 
often   tried   in   vain,   will   you  bring   the   question  of  ■' 
civil  service  before   the  cabinet  to-day?     Something  ir  * 
be  decided.     We  cannot  keep  matters  in  this  discredit, 
state  of  abeyance.    If  the  cabinet  will  not  entertain  the  i^  • 
of  open  competition,  might  we   not  at  any  rate  require  • 

»  Vol.  L  p.  609. 
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larger  number  of  competitors  for  each   vacancy?   five  or 
seven  or  ten?' 

Resistance  came  from  Lord  Clarendon  and,  strange  to  jET.ei. 
say,  from  Mr.  Bright.  An  ingenious  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  solved  the  diflBculty.  All  branches  of  the  civil 
service  were  to  be  thrown  open  where  the  minister  at  the 
head  of  the  department  approved.  Lowe  was  ready  to 
answer  for  all  the  departments  over  which  he  had  any 
control,  —  the  treasury,  the  board  of  works,  audit  office, 
national  debt  office,  paymaster-general's  office,  inland  reve- 
nue, customs  and  post-office.  Mr.  Card  well,  Mr.  Childers, 
Mr.  Goschen,  and  Lord  de  Grey  were  willing  to  do  the  same, 
and  finally  only  Clarendon  and  the  foreign  office  were  left 
obdurate.  It  was  true  to  say  of  this  change  that  it  placed 
the  whole  educated  intellect  of  the  country  at  the  service 
and  disposal  of  the  state,  that  it  stimulated  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  that  it  rescued  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant duties  in  the  life  of  the  nation  from  the  narrow  class 
to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  confided. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FBAKCO-QERMAN   WAR 

{187Cf) 

Of  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  the  kitig  of  England  alone  wcaeA  t^ 
1)6  seated  npon  the  pleasant  promontorj  that  might  safely  Titrw  ti» 
tragic  sufferings  of  all  his  neighhours  about  hioi,  without  ^nv  ".xr: 
concernment  than  what  arose  from  his  own  princely  he^n  xt.: 
Christian  compassion,  to  see  such  desolation  wrought  by  the  pr.i' 
and  passion  and  ambition  of  private  persons,  supported  by  prir-.-s 
who  knew  not  what  ttemselves  would  ha%'e.  — CLAaEXtHnr. 

DtJRilft^  thtJ  years  iti  which  Engljlnd  had  been  widening  \ 
base  of  her  institutions^  extending  her  reBoarces  of  wc» 
^^^^    and  credit,  and  strengthening  her  repute  in  the  couri'  :S 
Christendora,   a   long   train   of  events   at   which  we  I 
glanced  from  time  to  time,  had  slowly  effected  a  new  i\< 
bution  of  the  force  of  nations,  and  in  Mr.  Glad.stone's  jl* 
had  unset  every  joint  of  the  compacted  fabric  of  conii: "' 
Europe.      The  spirit  in  which  he  thought  of  his  ct^u:/- 
place  in  these  transactions  is  to  be  gathered  fro|n  a  I' 
addressed  by  him   to   General   Grey,  the   secretary  of  " 
Queen,  rather  more  than  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of 
Franco-German  war.      What  was  the  immediate  oocu^i 
cannot  be  sure,  nor  does  it  matter.     The  letter  itself  i*  : 
of  interest,  for  it  is  in  truth  a  sort  of  charter  of  the  Ica 
principles  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  foreign  policy  at  the  no" 
when  he  first  incurred  supreme  responsibility  for  our  f^^r-  . 
affairs :  — 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  General  Grey. 

April  17,  1869.  —  ...  Apart  from  this  question  of  * 
moment,  there  is  one  more  important  as  to  the  tone  in  wh;*.- •• 
to  be  desired  that,  where  matter  of  controversy  has  ari>en  i*-  * 
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continent  of  Europe,  the  diplomatic  corregpondence  of  this  country   Cff  AP. 
should  be  carried  on.    This  rnore  impoFtant  question  may  be  the  ^  j 

subject  of  differences  in  the  country,  but  I  observe  with  joy  that  jpj  qq 
her  Majesty  approves  the  general  principle  which  Lord  Clarendon 
sets  forth  in  his  letter  of  the  16th.  I  do  not  believe  that  England 
ever  will  or  can  be  unfaithful  to  her  great  tradition,  or  can  for- 
swear her  interest  in  the  common  transactions  and  the  general 
interests  of  Europe,  Put  her  credit  and  her  power  form  a  fund; 
which  in  order  that  thejc  may  be  made  the  most  of,  should  be 
thriftily  used. 

The  effect  of  the  great  revolutionary  war  was  to  place  England 
in  a  position  to  rely  upon  the  aid  of  her  own  resources.  This 
was  no  matter  of  blame  to  either  party ;  it  was  the  result  of  a 
desperate  struggle  of  over  twenty  years,  in  which  every  one  elsp 
was  down  in  his  turn,  but  England  was  ever  on  her  feet;  in 
which  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  ascertained  limit  either  to 
her  means,  or  to  her  disposition  to  dispense  them ;  in  which,  to 
use  the  language  of  Mr.  Canning,  her  flag  was  always  flying  '  a 
signal  of  rallying  to  the  combatant,  and  of  shelter  to  the  fallen.' 
The  habit  of  appeal  and  of  reliance  thus  engendered  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  requires  to  be  altered  by  a  quiet  and  substantial 
though  not  a  violent  process.  For  though  Europe  never  saw 
England  faint  away,  we  know  at  what  a  cost  of  internal  danger  to 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  she  fougUt  her  way  to  the 
perilous  eminence  on  which  she  undoubtedly  stood  in  1815. 

If  there  be  a  fear  abroad  that  England  has  forever  abjured  a 
resort  to  force  other  than  moral  force,  is  that  fear  justified  by 
facts  ?  In  1853,  joining  with  France,  we  made  ourselves  the 
vindicators  of  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  ten  years  later,  be  it 
remembered,  in  the  case  of  Denmark  we  offered  to  perform  the 
same  office,  but  we  could  get  no  one  to  join  us.  Is  it  desirable 
that  we  should  go  further  ?  Is  England  so  uplifted  in  strength 
above  every  other  nation,  that  she  can  with  prudence  advertise 
herself  as  ready  to  undertake  the  general  redress  of  wrongs? 
Would  not  the  consequence  of  such  professions  and  promises  be 
either  the  premature  exhaustion  of  her  means,  or  a  collapse 
in  the  day  of  performance  ?  Is  any  Power  at  this  time  of  day 
warranted  in  assuming  this  comprehensive  obligation  ?    Of  course, 
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the  answer  is,  No.    But  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  it  to  r«- 
believed  that  England  will  never  interfere.    For  the  ecccmrit::  - 
1869.     ^^  other  men's  belief  no  one  can  answer;  but  for  anj  reasoi.»..» 
belief  in  such  an  abnegation  on  the  part  of  England,  there  i*  l* 
ground  whatever.     As  I  understand  Lord  Clarendon's  ideaa,  tl-i- 
are  fairly  represented  by  his  very  important  diplomatic  o  l.- 
munications  since  he  has  taken  office.     They  proceed  npon  5.  i 
grounds  as  these:  That  England  should  keep  entire  in  her  o«: 
hands  the  means  of  estimating  her  own  obligations  upon  t.  - 
various  stated  of  facts  as  they  arise ;  that  she  should  not  fortx.-^ 
and  narrow  her  own  liberty  of  choice  by  declarations  made  * 
other  Powers,  in  their  real  or  supposed  interests,  of  which  1:  - 
would  claim  to  be  at  least  joint  interpreters ;  that  it  ia  dangtrr.  .* 
for  her  to  assume  alone. an  advanced,  and  therefore  an  isol^:-. 
position,  in  regard  to  European  controversies;  that,  oouku  wl^- 
may,  it  is  better  for  her  to  promise  too  little  than  too  much :  tr^* 
she  should  not  encourage  the  weak  by  giving  expectations  <*f  ^ 
to  resist  the  strong,  but  should  rather  seek  to  deter  the  str^.Lc 
firm  but  moderate  language,  from  aggressions  on  the  weak ;  :1  ' 
she  should  seek  to  develop  and  mature  the  action  of  a  comm<>  . 
public,  or  European  opinion,  as  the  best  standing  bulwark  aj^.. 
wrong,  but  should  beware  of  seeming  to  lay  down  the  law  of  •    ' 
opinion  by  her  own  authority,  and  thus  running  the  risk  of  sr** : . 
against  her,  and  against  right  and  justice,  that  general  sent:;.-, 
which  ought  to  be,  and  generally  would  be,  arrayed  in  *i-- 
favour.     I  am  persuaded  that  at  this  juncture  opinions  of  : 
colour  being  true  and  sound,  are  also  the  only  opinions  whicl  * 
country  is  disposed  to  approve.     But  I  do  not  believe  that  00  f    * 
account  it  is  one  whit  less  disposed  than  it  has  been  at  any  i  -■ 
to  cast  in  its  lot  upon  any  fitting  occasion  with  the  ea:>- 
believes  to  be  right.  ...     I  therefore   hope  and  feel  a»  •  ■ 
her  Majesty  will  believe  that  Lord  Clarendon  really  tHj. 
no  intimation  from  me  to  ensure  his  steadily  maintainiLv:  '• 
tone  which  becomes  the  foreign  minister  of  the  Queen. 

Heavy  banks   of  cloud  hung  with  occasional  brvii^ 
brighter  sky  over  Europe ;  and  all  the  plot,  intrigue*  c  > 
spiracy,  and  subterranean  scheming,  that  had  been  inces<.  ' 
ever  since   the  Crimean  war  disturbed  the   old  Ean^^^' 
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system,  and  Cavour  first  began  the  recasting  of  the  map,  was  CHAP, 
but  the  repulsive  and  dangerous  symptom  of  a  dire  conflict  in  y  '  j 
the  depths  of  international  politics.  The  Mexican  adventure,  j^^^  qq. 
and  the  tragedy  of  Maximilian's  death  at  Queretaro,  had 
thrown  a  black  shadow  over  the  iridescent  and  rotten  fabric 
of  Napoleon's  power.  Prussian  victory  over  Austria  at 
Sadowa  had  startled  Europe  like  a  thunderclap.  The  re- 
actionary movement  within  the  catholic  fold,  as  disclosed  in 
the  Vatican  council,  kindled  many  hopes  among  the  French 
clericals,  and  these  hopes  inspired  a  lively  antagonism  to 
protestant  Prussia  in  the  bi'east  of  the  Spanish-born  Empress 
of  the  French.  Prussia  in  1866' had  humiliated  one  great 
catholic  power  when  she  defeated  the  Austrian  monarchy 
on  the  battlefields  of  Bohemia.  Was  she  to  overthrow 
also  the  power  that  kept  the  pope  upon  his  temporal 
throne  in  Rome  ?  All  this,  however,  was  no  more  than  the 
fringe,  though  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  history  is  to 
be  sure  where  substance  begins  and  fringe  ends.  The 
cardinal  fact  for  France  and  for  Europe  was  German  unity. 
Ever  since  the  Danish  conflict,  as  Bismarck  afterwards  told 
the  British  government,^  the  French  Emperor  strove  to  bring 
Prussia' to  join  him  in  plans  for  their  common  aggrandisement. 
The  unity  of  Germany  meant,  besides  all  else,  a  vast  extension 
of  the  area  from  which  the  material  of  military  strength  was 
to  be  drawn;  and  this  meant  the  relative  depression  of  the 
power  of  French  arms.  Here  was  the  substantial  fact, 
feeding  the  flame  of  national  pride  with  solid  fuel.  The 
German  confederation  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  a 
skilfur  invention  of  Metternich's,  so  devised  as  to  be  inert  ' 
for  offence,  but  extremely  efficient  against  French  aggression. 
A  German  confederation  under  the  powerful  and  energetic 
leadership  of  Prussia  gave  France  a  very  different  neighbour. 
In  August  1867,  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin  said 
to  the  ambassador  of  Great  Britain,  *  We  can  never 
passively  permit  the  formation  of  a  German  empire;  the 
position  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  become  un- 
tenable.' The  British  ambassador  in  Paris  was  told  by  the 
foreign  minister  there,  that '  there  was  no  wish  for  aggrandise- 
ment in  the  Emperor's  mind,  but  a  solicitude  for  the  safety 

1  July  28,  1870. 
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of  France/  This  Bolicitnde  eraporaited  in  what  BLsiiark 
disdainfully  called  the  policy  of  pourbeireB^  the  policy  of  u--^ 
1869.  ^^^  pickings  —  scrapd  and  slipe  of  territory  to  be  giTen  p* 
France  under  the  diplomatic  natne  of  oompeRsatioo^  For 
three  years  it  had  been  no  secret  that  peace  was  mi  the  Merer 
of  any  incident  that  might  arise^ 

The  small  Powers  were  in  trepidation^  #nd  with  prw  • 
reason;  Why  should  not  France  take  Belgium,  and  Pni*- 
sia  take  Holland?  The  Belgian  press  did  not  conceal  r-.t'. 
feeling,  and  Bismarc^  let  fall  the  ominous  obseriration  t)  ^\ 
if  Belgium  persisted  in  that  course,  ^  she  might  pay  Aew  U  r 
it.'  The  Dutch  minister  told  the  British  arobassmdor  ir 
Vienna  that  in  1865  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  B*- 
marck,  and  Bismarck  had  giren  him  to  understand  that  wi'Ii- 
out  colonies  Prussia  could  never  become  a  great  niariun> 
nation ;  he  coveted  Holland  less  for  its  own  sake,  than  f-  r 
her  wealthy  colonies.  When  reminded  that  Belgium  w^ 
guaranteed  by  the  European  Powers,  Bismarck  replied  t:.%; 
*  a  guarantee  was  in  these  days  of  little  value.'  This  remArt 
makes  an  excellent  register  of  the  diplomatic  temperatorf  : 
the  hour. 

Then  for  England.    The  French  Emperor  observed  ^1  Hrr 
not  without  an  accent  of  complaint,  that  she  seemed  *li;:.' 
disposed  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  day.'     This  was  t  * 
time  of  the  Derby  government.      When  war  seemed  itn  ♦  - 
table  on  the  affair  of  Luxemburg,  Lord  Stanley,  then  at  f* 
foreign  office,  phleginatically  remarked  (1807)  that  Englir  ! 
had  never  thought  it  her  business  to  guarantee  the  int^eriTT 
of  Germany.     When  pressed  from  Prussia  to  say  »lietl-r 
in  the  event  of  Prussia  being  forced  into  war  by  Fran-. 
England  would  take  a  part,  Ix)rd  Stanley  replied  that  w  ^ 
the  causes  of  that  quan*el  we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  he  ff  > 
sure  that  neither  parliament  nor  the  public  would  fuii;  ^t)* 
an  armed  interference  on  either  side.     Belgium,  be  add  - , 
was  a  different  question.     General  non-intervention^  iher^ 
fore,  was  the  common  doctrine  of  both  our  parties. 

After  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  a  year  in  power,  the  t\iMD:t 
of  a  useful  pai*t  for  England  to  perform  seemed  to  rist  or 
the  horizon^  but  to  those  who  knew  the  racing  currents,  tbf 
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interplay  of  stem  forces,  the  chance  seemed  but  dim  and  C^Hap. 
faint  Rumour  and  gossip  of  a  pacific  tenor  could  not  ^  '  j 
hide  the  vital  fact  of  incessant  military  preparation  on  both  ^^  ^ 
sides  —  steadfast  and  scientific  in  Prussia,  loose  and  ill-con- 
certed in  Prance.  Along  with  the  perfecting  of  arms,  went 
on  a  busy  search  by  France  for  alliances.  In  the  autumn 
of  1869  Lord  Clarendon  had  gone  Jlbroad  and  talked  with 
important  personages.  Moltke  told  him  that  in  Prussia 
they  thought  war  was  near.  To  Napoleon  the  secretary  of 
state  spoke  of  the  monster  armaments,  the  intolerable  burden 
imposed  upon  the  people,  and  the  constant  danger  of  war 
that  they  created.  The  Emperor  agreed  —  so  Lord  Clarendon 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (Sept.  18,  '69)  —  but  went  on  to  say 
that  during  the  King  of  Prussia's  life,  and  as  long  as  the 
present  Prussian  system  lasted^  he  thought  no  change  of 
importance  could  be  effected.  Still  the  seed  by  and  by  ap- 
peared to  have  fallen  on  good  ground.  For  in  January  1870, 
in  a  conversation  with  the  British  ambassador,  the  French 
foreign  ministei'  (Daru)  suggested  that  England  might  Use 
her  good  offi(5es  with  Prussia^  to  induce  a  partial  disarmament 
in  order  that  France  might  disarm  also.  The  minister,  at 
the  same  time,  wrote  a  long  despatch  in  the  same  sense  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  St*  James's.  Lord  Clarendon 
perceived  the  delicacy  of  opening  the  matter  at  Berlin,  in 
view  of  the  Prussian  monarch's  idolatry  of  Iiis  array.  He 
agreed)  however,  to  bring  it  before  the  king<  not  ofiBcially, 
but  in  a  confidential  form.  This  would  compromise  nobody. 
The  French  ambassador  in  London  agreed,  and  Lord 
Clarendon  wrote  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  Loftus  in  Berlin. 
He  sent  the  draft  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (Jan.  31^  1870)  for 
*  approval  and  criticism.'  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  eagerly 
into  Lord  Clarendon's  benevolent  correspondence :  — 

Mr,  Gladstone  to  Lord  Clarendon* 

31  Jan.  1870.  —  The  object  of  your  letter  on  disarmament  is 
noble,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  terras  of  the  draft  can  be 
impitoved.  I  presume  you  will  let  the  Queen  know  what  you 
are  about^  and  possibly  circumstances  might  arrive  in  which  she 
coilld  help  ? 

VOL.  II  —  T 
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7  Feb.  -^  The  answer  to  your  pacific  letter  as  reported  by  Lof lus 
throws,  I  think,  a  great  responsibility  on  the  King  of  Pnissi^. 

12  Feb, — I  hope,  with  Daru,  that  you  will  not  desist  from  yoar 
efforts,  whatever  be  the  best  mode  of  prosecuting  the  good  design 
I  thought  Bismarck's  case,  on  Loftus's  letter,  a  very  bad  one.  1 
do  not  think  Lyons's  objections,  towards  the  close  of  his  l<*tt*-r, 
apply  in  a  case  where  you  have  acted  simply  as  a  friend,  and  n^-; 
in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  France. 

18  Feb. — I  return  Bismarck's  confidential  letter  on  disarmament. 
As  the  matter  appears  to  me,  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  tL:> 
letter  is  that  it  contains  matter  which  might  be  used  with  mor- 
or  less  force  in  a  conference  on  disarmament,  by  way  of  abating 
the  amount  of  relative  call  on  Prussia.  As  an  argument  against 
entertaining  the  subject,  it  is  futile,  and  he  ought  at  any  rate  :•• 
be  made  to  feel  his  responsibility,  —  which,  I  daresay,  yon  will 
contrive  while  acknowledging  his  civility. 

9  April,  —  I  presume  you  have  now  only  in  the  matter  if 
disarmament  to  express  your  inability  to  recede  from  yo,:: 
opinions,  and  your  regret  at  the  result  of  the  correspondence. 
If  inclined  to  touch  the  point,  you  might  with  perfect  just:.^ 
say  that  while  our  naval  responsibilities  for  our  sea  defence  hav^ 
no  parallel  or  analogue  in  the  world,  we  have  taken  not  far  sb^^rt 
of  two  millions  off  our  estimates,  and  have  not  announced  \\jx\ 
the  work  of  reduction  is  at  an  end :  which,  whether  satisfacKTy 
or  not,  is  enough  to  show  that  you  do  not  preach  wholly  witho^i: 
practising. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  in  view  of  what  was  Xr* 
follow,  that  at  this  moment  when  Mr.  Gladstone  first  came 
into  contact  with  Bismarck,  —  the  genius  of  popular  right, 
and  free  government,  and  settled  law  of  nations,  into  ccmu* : 
with  the  genius  of  force  and  reason  of  state  and  blood  ani 
iron  —  the  realist  minister  of  Prussia  seemed  to  be  aim*'-: 
as  hopeful  for  European  peace  as  the  minister  of  EngUr:'I 
*The  political  horizon,'  Bismarck  wrote  (Feb.  22),  ^seen  from 
Berlin  appears  at  present  so  unclouded  that  there  is  nothing 
of  interest  to  report,  and  I  only  hope  that  no  unexpected 
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event  will  render  the  lately  risen  hope  of  universal  peace  CHAP, 
questionable.'  ^  The  unexpected  event  did  not  tarry,  and  ^  ^^'  ^ 
Bbmarck's  own  share  in  laying  the  train  is  still  one  of  the  ^^  5^^ 
historic  enigi^ias  of  our  time. 


Ever  since  1868  the  statesmen  of  revolutionary  Spain  had 
looked  for  a  prince  to  fill  their  vacant  throne.  Among  others 
they  bethought  themselves  of  a  member  of  a  catholic  branch  of 
the  house  oi  Hohenzollern,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1869  an  actual 
proposal  was  secretly  made  to  Prince  Leopold.  The  thing 
lingered.  Towards  the  end  of  February,  1870,  Spanish  im- 
portunities were  renewed,  though  still  under  the  seal  of 
strict  secrecy,  even  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris  being 
kept  in  the  dark.^  Leopold  after  a  long  struggle  declined 
the  glittering  bait.  The  rival  pretenders  were  too  many, 
and  order  was  not  sure.  Still  his  refusal  was  not  considered 
final.  The  chances  of  order  improved,  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  on  June  23  the  Spanish  emissary  returned  to  Madrid 
with  the  news  that  the  HohenzoUern  prince  was  ready  to 
accept  the  crown.  The  King  of  Prussia,  not  as  king,  but  as 
head  of  the  house,  had  given  his  assent.  That  Bismarck 
invented  the  HohenzoUern  candidature  the  evidence  is  not 
conclusive.  What  is  undoubted  is  that  in  the  late  spring  of 
1870  he  took  it  up,  and  was  much  discontented  at  its  failure 
in  that  stage.^  He  had  become  aware  that  France  was  striv- 
ing to  arrange  alliances  with  Austria,  and  even  with  Italy,  in 
spite  of  the  obnoxious  presence  of  the  French  garrison  at 
Rome.  It  was  possible  that  on  certain  issues  Bavaria  and  the 
South  might  join  France  against  Prussia.  All  the  hindrances 
to  German  unity,  the  jealousies  of  the  minor  states,  the  hatred 
of  the  Prussian  military  system,  were  likely  to  be  aggravated 

1  Beminiscences  of  the  King  ofRou-        ^  The  story  of  a  ministerial  council 

mania.     Edited  from  the  original  by  at  Berlin  on  March  16,  at  which  the 

Sydney  Whitman.    1899.    P.  92.  question  was  discussed  between  the 

^  King  William  wrote  to  Bismarck  king,  his  ministers,  and  the  Hohen- 

(Feb.  20,  1870)  that  the  news  of  the  zollern  princes,  with  the  result  that 

HohensBollem  candidature  had  come  all  decided  for  acceptance,  is  denied 

upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  that  by   Bismarck. — Becollectiona,  ii.  p. 

they  must  confer  about  it.     Kaiser  89. 
Wilhelm  I.  und  Bismarck^  i.  p.  207. 
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by  time,  if  France,  while  keeping  bar  powder  dry,  wes€  t«> 
peroeverQ  iu  a  prudent  abstention.  Biamarck  believed  tlut 
1870.  Moltke's  preparations  were  more  advanced  tban  Xapoleeo*i. 
It  was  his  interest  to  strike  before  any  French  treatie*  uf 
alliance  were  signed.  The  Spanish  crown  was  an  occAsio:-- 
It  might  easily  become  a  pretext  for  collision  if  either  Frux:-: 
or  Germany  thought  the  hour  had  come.  If  the  Hohenz  1- 
lern  candidate  withdrew,  it  was  a  diplomatic  success  f  c 
France  and  a  humiliation  to  Germany ;  if  not,  a  king  fron 
Prussia  planted  across  the  Pyrenees,  after  the  aggrandiw- 
ments  of  noi-th  German  power  in  1864  and  1866,  was  enough 
to  make  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Louis  XIV.,  Bonaparte,  evra 
Louis  Philippe,  turn  in  their  graves. 

On  June  27,  1870,  Lord  Clarendon  died,  and  on  July  *> 
Lord  Grcinville  received  the  seals  of  the  foreign  departmer.t 
from  the  Queen  at  Windsor.  The  new  chief  had  visited  L  > 
oflBce  the  day  before,  and  the  permanent  under-secretary  cr.m- 
ing  into  his  room  to  report,  gave  him  the  most  remarkaljl-r 
assurance  ever  received  by  any  secretary  of  state  on  fiib: 
seating  himself  at  his  desk.  Lord  Granville  told  the  story  ir. 
the  House  of  Lords  on  July  11,  when  the  crash  of  the  fiercest 
storm  since  Waterloo  was  close  upon  them  :  — 

The  able  and  experienced  under-secretary,  Mr.  Hammond,  at  thf 
foreign  office  told  me,  it  being  then  three  or  four  o'clock,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  sad  and  painful  subject  about  to  be  discusse*: 
this  evening  [the  murders  by  brigands  in  Greece]  he  had  nevfr 
during  his  long  experience  known  so   great  a  lull  in  iowicz 
affairs,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  important  questia 
that  I  should  have  to  deal  with.     At  six  o'clock  that  eveniaz  I 
received  a  telegram  informing  me  of  the  choice  that  had  l»*r. 
made  by  the  provisional  government  of  Spain  of  Prince  Leoj* ' . 
of  Hohenzollem,  and  of  his  acceptance  of  the  offer.     I  w^nt  t  ► 
Windsor  the  following  day,  and  had  the  honour  of  receiving  it.- 
seals  of  the  foreign  office  from  her  Majesty.     On  my  rvtum  I  sa» 
the  Marquis  de  Lavalette,  who  informed  me  of  the  fact  vb:< 
I  already  knew,  and  in  energetic  terms  remarked  on  the  ^re^i 
Indignity  thus  offered  to  France,  and  expressed  the  determinatwo 
of  the  government  of  the  Emperor  not  to  periuit  the  project  to  i>" 
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caMed  otit.      M.  Lavalette  added  that   he   trusted    that   her    CttAP. 
Majesty's   government,  considering   its  friendly  relatlohs  With  ^.      '  j 
France  and  its  gcnerd,!  desire  to  maintain  peace,  would  us6  its   jg^^  ^\^ 
influence  with  the  other  parties  concerned.     I  told  M.  de  Lavalette 
that  the  announcement  had  taken  the  prime  minister  and  myseli 
entirely  by  surprise.^ 

Yet  two  days  before  Mr.  Hammond  told  Lord  Gmilvill© 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  anything  important  to  be  dealt 
with  at  the  foreigh  department,  a  deputation  had  started 
from  Madrid  with  an  invitation  to  Prince  Leopold.  At  the 
moment  wheh  this  slngillar  languAge  Was  fAlling  from  otir 
undet--secretary*8  llps^  the  Dilc  de  Gratnotit,  the  French 
foreign  minister,  Was  telllhg  Lord  Lyons  at  Paris  that  France 
would  hot  endure  the  Ihsult,  and  expressing  his  hope  that 
the  government  of  the  Queen  would  try  to  prevent  it.  After 
all,  as  We  have  seert,  Bisltiarck  in  February  had  used  wordd 
not  very  unlike  Mr*  Hammond's  in  July. 

On  July  6,  the  Ertiperor^  who  was  at  Sti  Cloud,  sent  for 
Baron  Rothschild  (of  Paris)^  and  told  him  that  as  there  was 
at  that  moment  ho  foreign  minister  in  England,  he  Wished  to 
send  through  him  a  message  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  wanted 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  informed,  that  the  couhcil  of  ministers 
at  Madrid  had  decided  to  propose  Prince  Leopold  of  Ho- 
hentollern  for  the  Spanish  throne^  that  his  candidature 
would  be  intolerable  to  France,  Atid  that  he  hoped  Mi*; 
Gladstone  Would  endeavour  to  secute  its  Withdrawfil.  The 
message  was  telegraphed  to  London,  and  early  oh  the  morh- 
ing  of  July  8,  the  present  Lord  Rothschild  deciphered  it 
for  his  father,  and  took  it  to  Carlton  House  Terrace.  He 
found  Mr.  Gl^idstoile  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  Windsor^ 
and  drove  with  him  to  the  railway  station.  For  a  time  Mr. 
Gladstohe  was  silent.  Then  he  said  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  candidature,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  Spanish  people  to  choose  their  own 
sovereign. 

Lord  Granville  put  pressure  on  the  provisional  government 
at  Madrid  to  withdraw  their  candidate,  and  on  the  govern- 
J  ffansqrdy  July  11,  1870. 
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ment  at  Berlin  ^  effectually  to  discourage  a  project  ftaogbt 
with  risks  to  the  best  interests  of  Spain.'  The  draft  of  this 
1870.  despatch  was  submitted  by  Lord  Granville  to  Mr.  GbuL^toDe, 
who  suggested  a  long  addition  afterwards  incorporated  in 
the  text.  The  points  of  his  addition  were  an  appeal  to  the 
magnanimity  of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  an  injunction  to  sav 
nothing  to  give  ground  for  the  supposition  that  Englan-i 
had  any  business  to  discuss  the  abstract  right  of  Spain  t/» 
choose  her  own  sovereign ;  that  the  British  government  had 
not  admitted  Prince  Leopold's  acceptance  of  the  throne 
to  justify  the  immediate  resort  to  arms  threatened  bj 
France;  but  that  the  secrecy  with  which  the  affair  ha  J 
been  conducted  was  a  ground  for  just  offence,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  prince  could  alone  repair  it.^  AoatrLi 
made  energetic  representations  at  Berlin  to  the  same 
effect.  In  sending  this  addition  to  Lord  Granville,  Mr. 
Gladstone  says  (July  8),  ^I  am  doubtful  whether  this 
despatch  should  go  till  it  has  been  seen  by  the  cabinet* 
indeed  I  think  it  should  not,  and  probably  you  mean  thi». 
The  Queen  recollects  being  told  something  about  this  affair 
by  Clarendon  —  without  result — last  year.  I  think  Gramont 
exacts  too  much.  It  would  liever  do  for  us  to  get  up  a  com* 
bination  of  Powers  in  this  difficult  and  slippery  matter.* 

Events  for  a  week  — one  of  the  great  critical  weeks  of  the 
century  —  moved  at  a  dizzy  speed  towards  the  abyss.  Peace 
unfortunately  hung  upon  the  prudence  of  a  band  of  states- 
men in  Paris,  who  have  ever  since,  both  in  their  own  coontrr 
and  everywhere  else,  been  a  byword  in  history  for  blindness 
and  folly.  The  game  was  delicate.  Even  in  the  low  and 
broken  estate  into  which  the  moral  areop^us  of  Europe 
had  fallen  in  these  days,  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  figure  a5 
the  aggressor.  This  disadvantage  the  French  Empire  heed- 
lessly imposed  upon  itself.  Of  the  diplomacy  on  the  side  of 
the  government  of  France  anterior  to  the  war,  Mr.  Gladstone 

1  The  despatch  Is  dated  Jaly  6  in  before  the  cabinet,  and  was  «rat  to 

the  blue-book  (C,  167,  p.  8),  bat  it  Berlin  by  special  messenger  that  etrr- 

was  not  sent  that  day,  as  the  date  infi:.    The  only  other  cabinet  meet  -u 

of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  shows.     No  daring  thia  eritieal   period  was  oa 

cabinet  seems  to  have  been  held  be-  Joly  14. 
fore  July  0.    The  despatch  was  laid 
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said  that  it  made  up  ^a  chapter  which  for  fault  and  folly  CHAP, 
taken  together  is  almost  without  a  paraUel  in  the  history  of  ^  ^*  ^ 
nations.'!  jB^eu 

On  July  6  the  French  Ministers  made  a  precipitate 
declaration  to  their  Chambers,  which  was  in  fact  an  ultima- 
tum to  Prussia.  The  action  of  Spain  was  turned  into  Prus- 
sian action.  Prussia  was  called  to  account  in  a  form  that 
became  a  public  and  international  threat,  as  Bismarck  put 
it,  ^  with  the  hand  on  the  sword-hilt.'  These  rash  words  of 
challenge  were  the  first  of  the  French  disasters.  On  July  8 
the  Due  de  Gramont  begged  her  Majesty's  government  to 
use  all  their  influence  to  bring  about  the  voluntary  renuncia- 
tion by  Prince  Leopold  of  his  pretensions.  This  he  told 
Lord  Lyons  would  be  ^a  most  foitunate  solution'  of  the 
question.  Two  days  later  he  assured  Lord  Lyons  that  *if 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  should,  on  the  advice  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  withdraw  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  the 
whole  affair  would  be  at  an  end.' 

On  July  10  Lord  Granville  suggests  to  Mr.  Gladstone  : 
^  What  do  you  think  of  asking  the  Queen  whether  there  is 
any  one  to  whom  she  could  write  confidentially  with  a  view  to 
persuade  Hohenzollern  to  refuse  ? '   Mr.  Gladstone  replies :  — 

1.  I  should  think  you  could  not  do  wrong  in  asking  the 
Queen,  as  you  propose,  to  procure  if  she  can  a  refusal  from 
Hohenzollern,  through  some  private  channel.  2.  I  suppose  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  sounding  the  Italian  government  as  to 
the  Duke  of  Aosta.  3.  If  in  the  meantime  you  have  authentio 
accounts  of  military  movements  in  France,  would  it  not  be  right 
formally  to  ask  their  suspension,  if  it  be  still  the  desire  of  the 
French  government  that  you  should  continue  to  act  in  the  sense 
of  procuring  withdrawal  ? 

The  ambassador  at  Paris  was  instructed  to  work  vigorously 
in  this  sense,  and  to  urge  self-possession  and  measure  upon 
the  Emperor's  council.  On  July  12,  however,  the  prospects 
of  peace  grew  more  and  more  shadowy.  On  that  day 
it    became  known   that  Prince  Leopold  had  spontaneously 

^  Gleaning9^  It.  p.  222.  Modern  French  historians  do  not  differ  from  Mr. 
GladBtone. 
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reaounci^  tbie  c^ndicUture,  or  ilmt  hie  father  had  reBomuM  ^ 
it  on  bi^  behalf.    The  French  minUteni  macla  up  their  mii^ 
that  the  defeat  of  Prussia  must  be  more  direct.     Gnuixi^ 
told  Lyons  (July  12)  thftd  (be  Fr^m^h  govern  meat  was  m  j  . 
very  emharrassiog  position.    Publie  opinion  wan  so  iuu4 
e]()eited  that  it  w«9  doubtful  whether  the  miuLt&trr  vou J 
not  be  overtbrowni  if   it  went  dowa  to  the  Clxambtrr  a.^ 
announced  that  it  reg^rjed  the  affair  ae  finudiad,  wiiLiii 
haying    obtained    9ome    more    complete    aatisfactioa    in  d 
Prussia.    So  the  Emperor  and  his  adviseis  flung  ihemaei^c^ 
gratuitously  under  Bisnuirek^s  grinding  wheeh}  by  a  fnrt:^ 
demand  that  not  only  should  the  candidatuiie  be  wiciid;a«  ^ 
but  the  King  should  pledge  bimeelf  against  its  ever  Ik^^ 
at  any  time  revived.     Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  alow  to  see  li' 
fatal  mischief  of  this  new  development. 

Mr.  GHadstone  to  Lard  (rrafvMle. 
July  12, 11.30  P.M.  —  I  have  seen,  since  Rotheehild's  tel^^.rra'^ 
that  of  Lyons,  dated  7.55  p.m.     It  seems  to  me  that  Lyons  sii" 
be  supplied  with  an  urgent  instruction  by  telegram  bt-for«  ti 
council  of  ministers  to-morrow.     France  appealed  to  our  s\\y\* 
at  the  outset.    She  received  it  so  far  as  the  immediate  obj<K<  v . 
concerned.     It   was    immediately  and   energetically    giren.    '' 
appears  to  have  been  named  hy  the  French  minister  in  |'  .'t 
inclusively  with  that  of  other  Powers.   Under  these  circiuc:>2^A:< ' 
it  is  our  duty  to  represent  the  immense  responsibility  wLLcL  vu 
rest  upon  France,  if  she  does  not  st  ouoe  secept  as  satisfaclc^n-^. 
conclusive,  the  withdrawal  of  the  candidature  of  Prince  La^^^-. . 

The  substance  of  this  note  was  despatched    to   Psri*  a* 
2.80  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  July  18.     It  did  not  reach  L-f ' 
Lyons  till  half-past  nine,  when  the  council  of  minister!:  Y 
already  been   sitting  for  half   an  hour  at  8t.  OliMid.     T- 
telegram  was  hastily  embodied  in  the  form   of  a  toUra  ••» 
emphatic  letter  and  sent  by  special  messenger  to  St.  CI*-  - 
where  it  was  placed  in  M.  de  Gramont's  hand^  at  the  Utv  .: 
which  he  and  the  other  ministers  were  still  sitting  in  cou'  % . 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress.*    X\  *-■ 

1  The  Rothschild  telegram  was:  *  No.  39.  CoirespondrnceTw^^  • 
The  Prince  has  given  up  his  candi-  theiiiegotiatioii6preluayuffrk>t^ ' 
datiire.     The  French  are  satisfied.        between  Fiance  and  I*ru&:»UL,  l^'^ 
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le  time   Lord  Granville  stronglj  urged  M.  de  Lavalette    CHAP. 
^ondon,  to  impress  upon  his  government  that  they  ought  y      '   , 

to  tcilce  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  pursuing  je,,  ei, 

quarrel  on  a  matter  of  form,  when  they  had  obtained 
it  Oraxnont  had  assured  Lord  Lyons  would  put  an  end 
the  dispute.  Though  Mr.  Disraeli  afterwards  imputed 
it  of  energy  to  the  British  remonstrances,  there  is  no 
son  to  suppose  that  Lord  Lyons  was  wanting  either  in 
sctneas  or  emphasis.  What  warnings  were  likely  to 
x^b.  tlie  minds  of  men  trembling  for  their  personal 
lularity  and  for  the  dynasty,  afraid  of  clamour  in  the 
eets,  afraid  of  the  army,  ignorant  of  vital  facts  both 
litary  and  diplomatic,  incapable  of  measuring  such 
;t8  even  if  they  had  known  them,  committed  by  the  rash 
clar&tion  of  defiance  a  week  before  to  a  position  that 
ide  retreat  the  only  alternative  to  the  sword?  At  the 
lad  of  them  all  sat  in  misery,  a  sovereign  reduced  by 
BeaBe  to  a  wavering  shadow  of  the  will  and  vision  of  a 
an.  They  marched  headlong  to  the  pit  that  Bismarck 
as  digging  for  them. 

On.  July  14  Mr.  Gladstone  again  writes  to  Lord  Granville, 
Ingesting  answers  to  questions  that  might  be  a«ked  that 
ight  in  parliament.  Should  they  say  that  the  candidature 
ras  withdrawn,  and  that  with  this  withdrawal  we  had  a 
Lglit  to  hope  the  whole  affair  would  end,  but  that  commuui- 
ations  were  still  continued  with  Prussia?  In  duty  to  all 
larties  we  were  bound  to  hope  that  the  subject  of  complaint 
laving  disappeai^d,  the  complaint  itself  and  the  danger  to 
rhe  peace  of  Europe  would  disappear  also.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds :  *  What  if  you  were  to  telegraph  to  Lyons  to  signify 
:hat  we  think  it  probable  questions  may  be  asked  in  parlia- 
ment to-day ;  that  having  been  called  in  by  France  itself,  we 
cannot  affect  to  be  wholly  outside  the  matter ;  and  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  conceal  the  opinion  that  the  cause 
of  quarrel  having  been  removed,  France  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
While  this  might  fairly  pass  as  a  friendly  notice,  it  might  also 
be  useful  as  admonition.  Please  to  consider.  The  claim  in 
the  telegrams  for  more  acknowledgment  of  the  conduct  of 

Prussia  in  parliament,  seems  to  me  to  deserve  consideration/ 
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BOOK  On  July  IS  Gramont  asked  Lord  Lyons  whether  he  coal  i 
,  ^^  J  count  upon  the  good  offices  of  England  in  obtaining  il.t 
1870.  prohibition  of  any  future  candidature,  at  the  same  xint 
giving  him  a  written  assurance  that  this  would  termin.vU 
the  incident.  Lord  Lyons  declined  to  commit  himself,  dr.  J 
referred  home  for  instructions.  The  cabinet  was  ha^t..r 
summoned  for  noon  on  the  14th.  It  decided  that  the  denu..: 
could  not  be  justified  by  France,  and  at  the  same  time  u.-  s. 
a  step  of  which  Gramont  chose  to  say,  that  it  was  the  one  a^  : 
done  by  the  English  govemroent  in  favour  of  peace.  Tl^j 
suggested  to  Bismarck  that  as  the  King  of  Prussia  had  cic- 
sented  to  the  acceptance  by  Prince  Leopold  of  the  Spac-u 
crown,  and  had  thereby,  in  a  certain  sense,  become  a  itjcij 
to  the  arrangement,  so  he  might  with  perfect  dignity  ca.- 
municate  to  the  French  government  his  consent  to  tie 
withdrawal  of  the  acceptance,  if  France  waived  her  demAii 
for  an  engagement  covering  the  future.  This  suggt^ti  u 
Bismarck  declined  (July  15)  to  bring  before  the  King,  as  Lt 
did  not  feel  that  he  could  recommend  its  acceptance.  A* 
he  had  decided  to  hold  France  tight  in  the  position  in  wLl- 1 
her  rulers  had  now  planted  her,  we  can  understand  why  be 
could  not  recommend  the  English  proposal  to  his  masv: 
Meanwhile  the  die  was  cast. 

m 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  taking  the  waters  of  Ems.  Thit'  c: 
Benedetti,  the  French  ambassador  to  his  court,  under  instrc- 
tions  followed  him.  The  King  with  moderation  and  teiz:>r 
told  him  (July  11)  he  had  just  received  a  telegram  that  i:< 
answer  of  Prince  Leopold  would  certainly  reach  him  ti  - 
next  day,  and  he  would  then  at  once  communicate  it«  S«»iij^ 
thing  (some  say  Bismarck)  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  cour^^ 
for  some  hours  beyond  the  time  anticipated.  On  the  m***^- 
ing  of  the  ISth  the  King  met  Benedetti  on  the  promeiu:-. 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  new  to  say.  The  amba^^sA^i^ r 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  told  the  King  of  the  demand  (ot  ass  :r- 
ances  against  a  future  candidature.  The  King  at  once  z>efuv  : 
this  new  and  unexpected  concession,  but  in  parting  fr^-n- 
Benedetti  said  they  would  resume  their  conversation  in  u^ 
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afternoon.  Meanwhile  the  courier  arrived,  but  before  the  chap. 
courier  a  despatch  came  from  Paris  conveying  the  suggestion  ^  '  j 
that  the  King  might  write  an  apologetic  letter  to  the  French  j^^  ^^^ 
Emperor.  This  naturally  gave  the  King  some  offence,  but  he 
contented  himself  with  sending  Benedetti  a  polite  message 
by  an  aide-de-camp  that  he  had  received  in  writing  from 
Prince  Leopold  the  intelligence  of  his  renunciation.  ^  By 
this  his  Majesty  considered  the  question  as  settled.'  Bene- 
detti persevered  in  seeking  to  learn  what  answer  he  should 
make  to  his  government  on  the  question  of  further  assur- 
ances. The  King  replied  by  the  same  officer  that  he  was 
obliged  to  decline  absolutely  to  enter  into  new  negotiations ; 
that  what  he  had  said  in  the  morning  was  his  last  word  in 
the  matter.  On  July  14,  the  King  received  Benedetti  in  the 
railway  carriage  on  his  departure  for  Berlin,  told  him  that 
any  future  negotiations  would  be  conducted  by  his  govern- 
ment, and  parted  from  him  with  courteous  salutations. 
Neither  king  nor  ambassador  was  conscious  that  the  country 
of  either  had  suffered  a  shadow  of  indignity  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  other. 

Bismarck  called  upon  the  British  ambassador  in  those  dajrs, 
and  made  what,  in  the  light  of  later  revelations,  seems  a 
singular  complaint.  He  observed  that  Great  Britain  ^  should 
have  forbidden  France  to  enter  on  the  war.  She  was  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  and  her  interests  and  those  of  Europe 
demanded  it  of  her.*^  Later  in  the  year  he  spoke  in  the 
same  sense  at  Versailles :  ^  If,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  English  had  said  to  Napoleon,  ^^  There  must  be  no  war," 
there  would  have  been  none.'^  What  is  certain  is  that 
nobody  would  have  been  more  discomfited  by  the  success  of, 
England's  prohibition  than  Count  Bismarck.  The  sincerity 
and  substance  of  his  reproach  are  tested  by  a  revelation 
made  by  himself  long  after.  Though  familiar,  the  stoiy  is 
worth  telling  over  again  in  the  biography  of  a  statesman 
who  stood  for  a  type  alien  to  policies  of  fraud. 

Bismarck  had  hurried  from  Varzin  to  Berlin  on  July  12, 
in  profound  concern  lest  his  royal  master  should  subject  his 

1  TKb  Diplomatic  Semini9C€nee9  of  Lard  Augustus  Loftus,    Second  series, 
i.  p.  288.  <  BuBch,  1.  p.  812. 
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BOOK  country  and  his  minUter  to  what,  after  €tie  menaoe  d 
,  ^'  J  Gramont  and  Ollivier  on  July  6»  would  be  grave  diplomatic 
1870.  de^e&t.  He  had  resolved  to  retire  if  the  incident  dioall 
end  in  thia  shape,  and  the  chief  actor  has  himaelf  described 
the  strange  sinister  scene  that  averted  his  design.  He  in- 
vited Moltke  and  Roon  to  dine  with  him  alone  on  Joly  lo. 
In  the  midst  of  their^onversation,  ^I  was  informed/  he  ts^. 
Hhat  a  telegram  from  Ems  in  cipher,  if  I  recolleet  rigltlv. 
of  about  200  "  groups  "  was  being  deciphered.  When  v.r 
copy  was  handed  me  it  showed  that  Abeken  had  drawn  n: 
and  signed  the  telegram  at  his  Majesty's  commands  and  I 
read  it  out  to  my  guests,  whose  dejection  was  so  great  tl.^t 
they  turned  away  from  food  and  drink.  On  a  repeatci 
examination  of  the  document  I  lingered  upon  the  anthon>v 
tion  of  his  Majesty,  which  included  a  command,  imnsediate^ 
to  communicate  Benedetti's  fresh  demand  and  its  rejec&oL  i 
our  ambassadors  and  to  the  press.  I  put  a  few  questii'- « 
to  Moltke  as  to  the  extent  of  his  confidence  in  the  stat^  •: 
our  preparations,  especially  as  to  the  time  they  would  »t... 
require  in  order  to  meet  this  sudden  risk  of  war.  H' 
answered  that  if  there  was  to  be  war  he  expected  no  adn..* 
tage  to  us  by  deferring  its  outbreak.  .  .  .  Under  the  ci'n- 
viction  that  war  could  be  avoided  only  at  the  cost  of  tr- 
honour  of  Prussia,  I  made  use  of  the  royal  authorisatian  f 
publish  the  contents  of  the  telegram;  and  in  the  presenc' 
of  my  two  guests  I  reduced  the  telegram  by  atrildiig  cl: 
words,  but  without  adding  or  altering,  to  the  following  forr: : 
^*  After  the  news  of  the  renunciation  of  the  hereditary  Prin;f 
of  HohenzoUern  had  been  officially  communicated  to  i'l 
Jmperial  government  of  France  by  the  royal  government  ' 
Spain,  the  French  ambassador  at  Ems  further  demanded  f 
his  Majesty  the  King  that  he  would  authorise  him  to  tf*'.r- 
graph  to  Paris  that  his  Majesty  the  King  bound  himb^  ' 
for  all  future  time  never  again  to  give  his  consent  if  ::- 
HohenzoUems  should  renew  their  candidature.  His  MaJM^j 
the  King  thereupon  decided  not  to  receive  the  Freo. 
ambassador  again,  and  sent  to  tell  him  through  the  aii^ 
de-camp  on  duty  that  his  Majesty  had  nothing  furthei  t 
communicate   to  the  ambassador."      The  difference  in  ;he 
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effect  of  the  abbreviated  text  of  the  Ems  telegram,  as  com-  chap. 
pared  with  that  produced  by  the  original,  was  not  the  result  ^  y*  , 
of  stronger  words  but  of  the  form,  which  made  this  announce-  j^^^  ^x. 
ment  appear  decisive,  while  Abeken's  version  would  only 
have  been  regarded  as  a  fragment  of  a  negotiation  still 
pending  and  to  be  continued  at  Berlin.  After  I  had  read 
out  the  concentrated  edition  to  my  two  guests,  Moltke 
remarked:  ^^Now  it  has  a  different  ring;  it  sounded  before 
like  a  parley;  now  it  is  like  a  flourish  in  answer  to  a 
challenge."  I  went  on  to  explain:  "If  in  execution  of  his 
Majesty's  order  I  at  once  communicate  this  text,  which 
contains  no  alteration  in  or  addition  to  the  telegram,  not 
only  to  the  newspapers,  but  also  by  telegmph  to  all  our 
embassies,  it  will  be  known  in  Paris  before  midnight,  and 
not  only  an  account  of  its  contents,  but  also  an  account  of 
the  manner  of  its  distribution,  will  have  the  effect  of  a  red 
lug  upon  the  Gallic  bull.  Fight  we  must,  if  we  do  not 
want  to  act  the  part  of  the  vanquished  without  a  battle. 
Success,  however,  essentially  depends  upon  the  impi*ession 
which  the  origination  of  the  war  makes  upon  us  and  others ;  it 
is  important  that  we  should  be  the  party  attacked,  and  that  we 
fearlessly  meet  the  public  threats  of  France."  This  explana- 
tion brought  about  in  the  two  generals  a  revulsion  to  a  more 
joyous  mood,  the  liveliness  of  which  surprised  me.  They  had 
suddenly  recovered  their  pleasure  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
spoke  in  a  more  cheerful  vein.  Roon  said :  "  Our  God  of  old 
lives  still,  and  will  not  let  us  perish  in  disgrace." '  ^ 

The  telegram  devised  at   the   Berlin   dinner-party  soon 

1  Bismarck :  His  Beflections  and  their  candidature.  I  refused  at  last 
Reminiscences^  1898,  ii.  pp.  96-101.  somewhat  sternly,  aa  it  is  neither 
As  I  have  it  before  me,  the  reader  right  nor  possible  to  undertake  en- 
will  perhaps  care  to  see  the  telegram  gagements  of  this  kind  h  tout  jamais, 
as  Bismarck  received  it,  drawn  up  Naturally  I  told  him  I  had  as  yet 
by  Abeken  at  the  King^s  command,  received  no  news,  and  as  he  was 
handed  in  at  Ems,  July  13,  in  the  earlier  informed  about  Paris  and 
afternoon,  and  reaching  Berlin  at  six  Madrid  he  could  clearly  see  that  my 
in  the  evening; :  *  His  Majesty  writes  government  once  more  had  no  band 
to  rae :  *^  Count  Benedetti  spoke  to  in  the  matter.'^  His  Majesty  has 
me  on  the  promenade,  in  order  to  since  received  a  letter  from  the 
demand  from  me,  finally  in  a  very  Prince.  His  Majesty  having  told 
importunate  manner,  that  I  should  Count  Benedetti  that  he  was  awaiting 
authorise  him  to  telegraph  at  once  news  from  the  Prince,  has  decided, 
that  I  bound  myself  for  all  future  with  reference  to  the  above  demand, 
time  never  again  to  give  my  consent  upon  the  representation  of  Count 
if  the  Hohenzollems  should  renew  Eulenburg  and  myself,  not  to  receive 
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reached  Paris.     For  a  second  time  the  14th  day  of  July 
was  to  be  a  date  of  doom  in  French  history.     The  Emper-.-; 
and  his  council  deliberated  on  the  grave  question  of  call- 
ing out  the  reserves.      The  decisive  step  had  been  p^es^e«i 
by  Marshal  LelxBuf  the  night  before  without  success.     H- 
now  returned  to  the  charge,   and  this   time   his   prop^^^il 
was  resolved  upon.     It  was  about  four  o*clock.     The  mar- 
shal had  hardly  left  the  room  before  new  scruples  tyeiz*-: 
his  colleagues.     The  discussion  began  over  again,  and  m.- 
givings  revived.      The  Emperor  showed   himself   downci.-: 
and  worn  out.     Towards  five  o'clock  somebody  came  t4>  tc  L 
them    it   was    absolutely   necessaiy   that    ministers    shou.i 
present  themselves  before  the  Chambers.     Gramont  rose  ai.  i 
told  them  that  if  they  wished  an  accommodation,  there  w^ 
still  one  way,  an  appeal  to  Europe.     The  word  congreai  w :.« 
no  sooner  pronounced  than  the  Emperor,  seized  by  extra  r- 
dinary  emotion  at  the   thought  of   salvation    by   his   nv-. 
favourite  chimera,  was  stirred  even  to  tears.     An  address  : 
the  Powers  was  instantly  drawn  up,  and  the  council  brA- 
off.   At  six  o'clock  Leboeuf  received  a  note  from  the  Empierr. 
seeming  to  regret  the  decision  to  call  out  the  reserves.     (.^. 
Leboeuf s  demand  the  council  was  convoked  for  ten  o*olxk 
that  night.     In  the  interval  news  came  that  the  Ems  t-!- 
gram  had  been  communicated  to  foreign  governments.    A« 
Bismarck  had  calculated,  the  affront  of  the  tele^rram  wl- 
aggravated  by  publicity.      At  ten  o'clock  the  council  m-'. 
and  mobilisation  was   again  considered.     By  eleven  it  w^<^ 
almost  decided  that  mobilisation  should  be  put  off.    At  elc^- 
o'clock  a  foreign  office  despatch  arrived,  and  was  read  at  ::  - 
council.    What  was  this  despatch,  is  not  yet  known  —  perl  -  - 
from  the  French  military  agent  at  Berlin,  with  further  nc  -x- 
of  Prussian  preparations.     It  was  of  such  a  kind   th.\:  .' 
brought  about  an  instant  reaction.     The  orders  for  mobJ;^. 
tion  were  maintained.^ 

Count  Benedetti  again,  but  only  to  excellency  whether  Benedecu^i  fn>: 

let  him  be  informed  through  an  aide-  demand  and  its  rejection  sh-  c -:  : 

de-camp :  That  his  Majesty  has  now  be  at  once  communicated  b<  c;:  v    -r 

received  from  the  Prince  confirmation  ambassadora  and  to  the  praK.' 

of    the    news  which   Benedetti  had  p.  96.) 

already  received  from  Paris,  and  had        ^  See  SoreU  HiM.  d^'tmti:^^    ' 

nothing  further  to  say  to  the  ambas-  la  gnerre  franco-allemaiuU  '^l^'  -    • 

sador.     His  Majesty  leaves  it  to  your  pp.  IS9-71. 
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An  inflammatory  appeal  was  made  to  the  Chambers. 
When  a  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed,  a  vital 
document  was  suppressed,  and  its  purport  misrepresented.  ^T.'ei. 
Thus  in  point  of  scruple,  the  two  parties  to  the  transaction 
were  not  ill-matched,  but  Bismarck  had  been  watchful,  provi- 
dent, and  well  informed,  while  his  opponents  were  men,  as 
one  of  them  said,  ^  of  a  light  heart,'  heedless,  uncalculating, 
and  ignorant  and  wrong  as  to  their  facts.^ 

On  July  15  Mr.  Gladstone  reported  to  the  Queen :  — 

Mr.  Disraeli  made  inquiries  from  the  government  respecting 
the  differences  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  in  so  doing 
expressed  opinions  strongly  adverse  to  France  as  the  apparent 
aggressor.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  replying,  admitted  it  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  government  that  there  was  no  matter  known  to  be 
in  controversy  of  a  nature  to  warrant  a  disturbance  of  the  general 
peace.  He  said  the  course  of  events  was  not  favourable,  and  the 
decisive  moment  must  in  all  likelihood  be  close  at  hand. 

*  At  a  quarter  past  four,'  says  a  colleague,  ^  a  cabinet  box 
was  handed  down  the  treasury  bench  to  Gladstone.  He 
opened  it  and  looking  along  to  us,  said  —  with  an  accent  I 
shall  never  forget  —  "TFar  declared  affainst  Prussia.'''^* 
*  Shall  I  ever  forget,'  says  Archbishop  Tait, '  Gladstone's  face 
of  earnest  care  when  I  saw  him  in  the  lobby  ? '  ^ 

The  British  cabinet  made  a  final  effort  for  peace.  Lord 
Granville  instructed  our  ambassadors  to  urge  France  and 
Prussia  to  be  so  far  controlled  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
that  before  proceeding  to  extremities  they  should  have 
recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  some  friendly  Power,  add- 
ing that  his  government  was  ready  to  take  any  part  that 
might  be  desired  in  the  matter.  On  the  18th  Bismarck 
replied  by  throwing  the  onus  of  acceptance  on  France.  On 
the  19th  France  declined  the  proposal. 

1  In  the  Reichstag,  on  July  20,  Bis-  had  prepared  this  document  for  the 

inarck  reproached  the  French  minis-  very  purpose  of  tempting  France  into 

ters  for  not  yielding  to  the  pressure  a  declaration  or  war. 

of  the  members  of  the  opposition  like  >  Grant  Duff^s  Diaries,  ii.  p.   163. 

Thiers  and  Gambetta,  and  producing  The  technical  declaration  of  war  by 

the  document,  which  would  have  over-  France  was  made  at  Berlin  on  July  10. 

thrown  the  base  on  which  the  decla-  ^  Life,  ii.  p.  78. 
ration  of  war  was  founded.    Yet  he 
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Just  as  Bistnarck  said  that  England  ought  to  haw 
prevented  the  war,  Frenchmen  also  said  that  we  ouzli 
to  have  held  the  Emperor  back.  With  what  saoci..n 
could  Mr.  Gladstone  have  enforced  peremptory  coun^'l  ' 
Was  France  to  be  made  to  underatand  that  England  wc»^>i 
go  to  war  on  the  Prussian  side?  Short  of  war,  wl^: 
more  could  she  have  done?  Lord  Granville  ha^i  v\L 
Gramont  that  he  had  never  in  despatch  or  conven«:i  u 
admitted  that  after  the  French  had  received  satisfacti*»^  : . 
substance,  there  was  a  case  for  a  quarrel  on  pure  t^mi. 
The  British  cabinet  and  their  ambassador  in  Paris  had  re- 
doubled warning  and  remonstrance.  If  the  Emperor  and  L.* 
advisers  did  not  listen  to  the  penetrating  expostulations  • : 
Thiers,  and  to  his  vigorous  and  instructed  analysis  of  t':.- 
conditions  of  their  case,  why  should  they  listen  to  L-r: 
Granville?  Nor  was  there  time,  for  their  precipitancy  Vxi 
kindled  a  conflagration  before  either  England  or  any  otbrr 
Power  had  any  chance  of  extinguishing  the  blaze-* 

To  Michel  Chevalier  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  few  days  later:  — 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  sensation  of  pain,  ahii<>:  ? 
horror,  which  has  thrilled  through  this  country  from  end  t*  •  • .  . 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  commencement  of  the  work  -.: 
blood.  I  suppose  there  was  a  time  when  England  wtmlu  Lit 
said,  'Let  our  neighbours,  being,  as  they  are,  our  rivals,  ^^y- 
their  energies,  their  wealth,  their  precious  irrevocable  lives.  - 
destroying  one  another:  they  will  be  the  weaker,  we  sLaII  '* 
relatively  the  stronger.'  But  we  have  now  unlearned  thut  i.. 
philosophy;  and  the  war  between  France  and  Prusi>ia  saddtn? :.  ■ 
whole  face  of  society,  and  burdens  every  man  with  a  per*  :- 
grief.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  sufficient  judges  of  the  mr-rr- 
I  now  mean  by  '  we '  those  who  are  in  authority,  and  {>erhAi*  .i  . 
condition  to  judge  least  ill.     We  cannot  divide  praise  and  11^. 

1  *I1  fallait  donner  k  P  Europe  le  cabinet  que  nous  avons  U  jrjrrr-    - 

temps  dMntervenir^  ce  qui  n'einpechait  Thiers^  in  tlie  Chamlwr.  •!  iv  IV  :•" 

pas  que    Yos  armeinents  continua«-  For  this  line  of  cnntenriMi  h**  - 

sent,  et  il  ne  faUai|  pas  se  b&ter,  de  caUed  an  *  unpatriotic  trcicr*;  o*    - 

venir  ici  dans  le  moment  oil  la  sub-  aster,*   and  other  namr«  c  -ci' 

ceptibilit6    francaise    devait  6tre  la  bestowed  on  all  men  inAiio-ir" 

plus  exigeante,  oes  faits  qui  devaient  who  yenture  to  say  that  vkix  :Li^.  - 

causer  une  irritation  dan^ereuse.  ...  for  the  hour  to  be  a  popolir  w  '*  » 

Ce  n^est  pas  pour  IMnt^rdt  eesentiel  blander, 
de  la  France,  c^est  par  la  faute  du 
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as  between  parties.     I  hope  you  do  not  think  it  unkind  that  I    CHAP, 
should  write  thus.     Forgive  the  rashness  of  a  friend.     One  of  the  ^       '  j 
purposes  in  life  dear  to  my  heart  has  been  to  knit  together  in  true   ^^  g^^ 
amity  the  people  of  my  own  country  with  those  of  your  great 
nation.    That  web  of  concord  is  too  tender  yet,  not  to  suffer  under 
the  rude  strain  of  conflicts  and  concussions  even  such  as  we  have  no 
material  share  in.    I  think  that  even  if  I  err,  I  cannot  be  without 
a  portion  of  your  sympathy :  now  when  the  knell  of  the  brave 
begins  to  toll.     As  for  us,  we  have  endeavoured  to  cherish  with 
both  the  relations  of  peace  and  mutual  respect.     May  nothing 
happen  to  impair  them! 

Though  good  feeling  prevented  Mr.  Gladstone  from  divid- 
ing praise  and  blame  between  the  two  governments,  his  own 
judgment  was  clear.  The  initial  declaration  of  July  6, 
followed  by  the  invention  of  a  second  demand  by  France 
upon  Prussia  after  the  first  had  been  conceded,  looked  to 
him,  as  it  did  to  England  generally,  like  a  fixed  resolution  to 
force  a  quarrel.  In  September  he  wrote  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  government:  — 

Wonder  rises  to  its  climax  when  we  remember  that  this 
feverish  determination  to  force  a  quarrel  was  associated  with  a 
firm  belief  in  the  high  preparation  and  military  superiority  of  the 
French  forces,  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  Germans,  the 
indisposition  of  the  smaller  states  to  give  aid  to  Prussia,  and  even 
the  readiness  of  Austria,  with  which  from  his  long  residence  at 
Vienna  the  Due  de  Gramont  supposed  himself  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted,  to  appear  in  arms  as  the  ally  of  France.  It  too  soon 
appeared  that,  as  the  advisers  of  the  Emperor  knew  nothing  of 
public  rights  and  nothing  of  the  sense  of  Europe,  so  they  knew 
nothing  about  Austria  and  the  mind  of  the  German  states,  and 
less  than  nothing  about  not  only  the  Prussian  army,  but  even 
their  own.* 

*  Gleanings^  iy.  p.  222. 
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CHAPTER  V 

NBUTRALITY  AND   ANNEXATIOK 

{1870) 

The  immediate  purpose  with  which  Italians  and  Gennans  effected 
the  great  change  in  the  European  constitution  was  unity,  not  lib«rtj. 
They  constructed  not  securities  but  forces.  Machiavelli^s  lime  had 
come. — Acton. 

^  The  war  is  a  grievous  affair,'  Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  Bncd 
'and  adds  much  to  our  cares,  for  to  maintain  our  neutral' y 
1870.  ^^  such  a  case  as  this,  will  be  a  most  arduous  task.  On  iL^ 
face  of  the  facts  France  is  wrong,  but  as  to  personal  tra<:- 
worthiness  the  two  moving  spirits  on  the  respective  sido. 
Napoleon  and  Bismarck,  are  nearly  on  a  par/  His  individu.^ 
activity  was  unsparing.  He  held  almost  daily  conference:^ 
with  Lord  Granville  at  the  foreign  office;  criticised  el  I 
minuted  despatches;  contributed  freely  to  the  diafu. 
*  There  has  not,  I  think,'  he  wrote  to  Bright  (Sept.  12),  *  bet-L 
a  single  day  on  which  Granville  and  I  have  not  been  ii 
anxious  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  war.*  Whtn 
Lord  Granville  went  to  Walmer  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstont. 
^  I  miss  our  discussions  here  over  the  despatches  as  they  coa>r 
in  very  much.'  '  I  hope  I  need  not  say  that  while  you  aiv 
laid  up  with  gout  at  Walmer,'  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  October, 
'  I  am  most  ready  to  start  at  a  few  hours'  notice  at  any  tin.r 
of  day  or  night,  to  join  you  upon  any  matter  which  you  mi» 
find  to  require  it.  Indeed  I  could  not  properly  or  vi  *.. 
comfort  remain  here  upon  any  other  terms.'  Details  of  tV.- 
agitating  time,  with  all  its  convulsions  and  readjustments 
belong  to  the  history  of  Europe.  The  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  cabinet  was  for  several  months  in  prettj 
close  harmony  with  the  humour  of  the  country.  It  will  I* 
enough  for  us  to  mark  their  action  at  decisive  moments. 

388 
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On  July  16  he  wrote  to  Cardwell  at  the  war  office :  — 

If,  unhappily,  which  God  forbid,  we  have  to  act  in  this  war,  it 
will  not  be  with  six  months',  nor  three  months',  nor  even  one  -®^*  ^^^ 
month's  notice.  The  real  question  is,  supposing  an  urgent  call 
of  honour  and  of  duty  in  an  emergency  for  15,000  or  20,000  men, 
what  would  you  do  ?  What  answer  would  the  military  authorities 
make  to  this  question,  those  of  them  especially  who  have  brains 
rather  than  mere  position  ?  Have  you  no  fuller  battalions  than 
those  of  600?  At  home  or  in  the  Mediterranean?  If  in  the 
latter,  should  they  not  be  brought  home?  Childers  seemed  to 
offer  a  handsome  subscription  of  marines,  and  that  the  artillery 
would  count  for  much  in  such  a  case  is  most  probable.  What  I 
should  like  is  to  study  the  means  of  sending  20,000  men  to 
Antwerp  with  as  much  promptitude  as  at  the  Trent  affair  we  sent 
10,000  to  Canada. 

The  figures  of  the  army  and  navy  were  promptly  supplied 
to  the  prime  ininister,  Cardwell  adding  with  a  certain  shrill- 
ness that,  though  he  had  no  wish  to  go  either  to  Antwerp  or 
anywhere  else,  he  could  not  be  responsible  for  sending  an 
expedition  abroad,  unless  the  army  were  fitted  for  that 
object  by  measures  taken  now  to  increase  its  force. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  that  wJien 
it  is  seriously  intended  to  send  troops  to  Antwerp  or  elsewhere 
abroad,  *  immediate  measures  must  be  taken  to  increase  our 
force.'  I  feel,  however,  rather  uneasy  at  what  seems  to  me  the 
extreme  susceptibility  on  one  side  of  the  case  of  some  members  of 
the  cabinet.  I  hope  it  will  be  balanced  by  considering  the  effect  of 
any  forward  step  by  appeal  to  parliament,  in  compromising  the  true 
and  entire  neutrality  of  our  position,  and  in  disturbing  and  mis- 
directing the  mind  of  the  public  and  of  parliament.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  conveyed  to  your  mind  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  state  of 
my  own.  It  is  only  a  far  outlook  which,  in  my  opinion,  brings  into 
view  as  a  possibility  the  sending  a  force  to  Antwerp.  Should  the 
day  arrive,  we  shall  then  be  on  the  very  edge  of  war,  with  scarcely 
a  hope  of  not  passing  onward  into  the  abyss. 

Cardwell  sent  him  a  paper  by  a  high  military  authority, 
on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  two  terse  ironic  comments. 
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^  I  think  the  paper,'  he  said,  ^  if  it  proves  anything  proret  (1 1 
That  generals  and  not  ministers  are  the  proper  judges  of 
1870.  those  weights  in  the  political  scales  which  expix^ss  the  likcl.- 
hood  of  war  and  peace ;  (2)  That  there  is  very  little  diff*;:- 
ence  between  absolute  neutrality  and  actual  war.  I  aJv;^ 
that  Granville  should  see  it.' 

On  July  25  the  Times  divulged  the  text  of  a  project'.i 
agreement  in  1869  (it  was  in  truth  1867)  between  the  Fren.L 
and  Prussian  governments  in  five  articles,  including  one  iLa: 
the  incorporation  of  Belgium  by  France  would  not  be  objetud 
to  by  Prussia.  The  public  was  shocked  and  startled,  ar.i 
many  were  inclined  to  put  down  the  document  for  a  forgvrr 
and  a  hoax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  substance  it  was  neitUr. 
The  Prussian  ambassador  a  few  days  before  had  infonnt^'i 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  personally  and  in  str  : 
secrecy,  that  the  draft  of  such  a  project  existed  in  the  h^ni- 
writing  of  M.  Benedetti.  This  private  communication  w;^^ 
taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  been  made  with  the  obj^..: 
of  prompting  him  to  be  the  agent  in  producing  the  evil  Qev» 
to  the  world,  and  thus  to  prejudice  France  in  the  judgment 
of  Europe.  He  thought  that  no  part  of  his  duty,  and  toi>& 
time  to  consider  it,  in  the  expectation  that  it  was  pretty  snr^ 
to  find  its  way  into  print  by  some  other  means,  as  indet: 
soon  happened.  ^  For  the  sake  of  peace,'  Bismarck  explained 
to  Lord  Gi-anville  (July  28,  1870),  'I  kept  the  secret,  ai: I 
treated  the  propositions  in  a  dilatory  manner.^  When  t].i 
British  ambassador  on  one  occasion  had  tried  to  sound  h.c 
pn  the  suspected  designs  of  France,  Bismarck  answered*  *  I: 
is  no  business  of  mine  to  tell  French  secrets.' 

There  were  menibera  of  the  cabinet  who  doubted  iLs 
expediency  of  England  taking  any  action.  The  real  posiii  ^ 
of  affairs,  they  argued,  was  not  altered  :  the  draft  treaty  im:!; 
disclosed  what  everybody  believed  before,  namely  that  Vmi. 
sought  compensation  for  Prussian  aggrandiseroenu  as  A^ 
had  secured  it  for  Italian  aggrandisement  by  taking  Sav.^i- 
and  Nice.  That  Prussia  would  not  object,  provided  the  o  :i- 
pensations  were  not  at  the  expense  of  people  who  spic 
German,  had  all  come  out  at  the  time  of  the  Luxembav 
affair.    If  France  and  Prussia  agreed,  how  could  we  help 
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Belgium,  unless  indeed  Europe  joined?  But  then  what  chance    CHAP. 
was  there  of  Russia  and  Austria  joining  against  France  and  ^  ^ 

Prussia  for  the  sake  of  Belgium,  in  which  neither  of  them  jg^  ^^^ 
had  any  direct  interest?  At  the  same  time  ministers  knew 
that  the  public  in  England  expected  them  to  do  something, 
though  a  vote  for  men  and  money  would  probably  suflSce. 
The  cabinet,  however,  advanced  a  step  beyond  a  parliamen- 
tary vote.  On  July  80  they  met  and  took  a  decision  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  and  always  after  attached  high  importance. 
England  proi)osed  a  treaty  to  Prussia  and  France,  providing 
that  if  the  armies  of  either  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
Great  Britain  would  co-operate  with  the  other  for  its  defence, 
but  without  engaging  to  take  part  in  the  general  operations 
of  the  war.  The  treaty  was  to  hold  good  for  twelve  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Bismarck  at  once  came 
into  the  engagement.  France  loitered  a  little,  but  after  the 
battle  of  Worth  made  no  more  difficulty,  and  the  instrument 
was  signed  on  August  9. 

The  mind  of  the  government  was  described  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  a  letter  to  Bright  (August  1)  :  — 

Although  some  members  of  the  cabinet  were  inclined  on  the 
outbreak  of  this  most  miserable  war  to  make  military  preparations, 
others.  Lord  Granville  and  I  among  them,  by  no  means  shared 
that  disposition,  nor  I  think  was  the  feeling  of  parliament  that 
way  inclined.  But  the  publication  of  the  treaty  has  altered  all 
this,  and  has  thrown  upon  us  the  necessity  either  .of  doing  some- 
thing fresh  to  secure  Belgium,  or  else  of  saying  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  we  take  any  step  to  secure  her  from 
absorption.  This  publication  has  wholly  altered  the  feeling  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  government  could  at  this  moment 
venture  to  give  utterance  to  such  an  intention  about  Belgium. 
But  neither  do  we  think  it  would  be  right,  even  if  it  were  safe,  to 
announce  that  we  would  in  any  case  stand  by  with  folded  armsy 
and  see  actions  done  which  would  amount  to  a  total  extinction  of 
public  right  in  Europe. 

The  idea  of  engagements  that  might  some  day  involve 
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resort  to  force  made  Bright  uneasy,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote 
to  him  again  (August  4) :  — 

It  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  domestic  portion  of  the  grief  < 
of  this  most  unhappy  war,  if  it  is  to  be  the  cause  of  a  polir.  -^ 
severance  between  you  and  the  present  administration.  To  th  > 
I  know  you  would  justly  reply  that  the  claims  of  conviction  ain- 
paramount.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  moment  has  not  qu:> 
arrived.  .  .  .  You  will,  I  am  sure,  give  me  credit  for  i:  -•- 
faith  when  I  say,  especially  on  Lord  Granville's  part  as  on  l.* 
own,  who  are  most  of  all  responsible,  that  we  take  this  step  in  tl- 
interest  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  recommendation  set  up  in  opp4>$iti  :. 
to  it  generally  is,  that  we  should  simply  declare  tee  will  deftfnd  :h^ 
neutrality  of  Belgium  by  arms  in  case  it  should  be  attacked.  N<  v 
the  sole  or  single-handed  defence  of  Belgium  would  be  an  enter- 
prise which  we  incline  to  think  Quixotic;  if  these  two  great 
military  powers  combined  against  it  —  that  combination  is  tbf« 
only  serious  danger ;  and  this  it  is  which  by  our  proposed  engv^ 
ments  we  should  I  hope  render  improbable  to  the  very  last  degree 
I  add  for  myself  this  confession  of  faith.  If  the  Belgian  peop!- 
desire,  on  their  own  account,  to  join  France  or  any  other  countrr. 
I  for  one  will  be  no  party  to  taking  up  arms  to  prevent  it.  B:: 
that  the  Belgians,  whether  they  would  or  not,  should  go  *  pluis:  * 
down  the  maw  of  another  country  to  satisfy  dynastic  greed,  :< 
another  matter.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  crime  as  th:* 
implies,  would  come  near  to  an  extinction  of  public  right  ic 
Europe,  and  I  do  not  think  we  could  look  on  while  the  sacrifice  *  f 
freedom  and  independence  was  in  course  of  consummation. 

n 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  August  the  storm  of  w^r 
had  burst  upon  the  world.  '  On  the  2nd  of  Angost,  in  il  - 
insignificant  affair  of  Saarbriick,  the  Emperor  of  the  Freni.h 
assumed  a  feeble  offensive.  On  the  4th,  the  Prussians  replie  i 
energetically  at  Wissemburg.  And  then  what  a  torrer.- 
what  a  deluge  of  events !  In  twenty-eight  days  ten  battles 
were  fought.  Three  hundred  thousand  men  were  sent  to  thr 
hospitals,  to  captivity,  or  to  the  grave.  The  German  enezcj 
had  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  France,  over  a  distance  of  i 
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hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  territory,  and  had  stretched  forth   CHAP, 
everywhere  as  he  went  the  strong  hand  of  possession.     The  ^    ^'   , 
Emperor  was  a  prisoner,  and  had  been  deposed  with  general    j^,^  ^^^ 
consent ;  his  family  wanderers,  none  knew  where ;  the  embryo 
at  least  of  a  republic,  born  of  the  hour,  had  risen  on  the  ruins 
of  the  empire,  while  proud  and  gorgeous  Paris  was  awaiting 
with  divided  mind  the  approach  of  the  conquering  monarch 
and  his  countless  host.'^    This  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  descrip- 
tion of  a  marvellous  and  shattering  hour. 

Talleyrand  was  fond  in  the  days  of  1815  at  Vienna,  of 
applying  to  any  diplomatist  who  happened  to  agree  with 
him  the  expression,  ^a  good  European.'  He  meant  a  states- 
man who  was  capable  of  conceiving  the  state-system  of  the 
western  world  as  a  whole.  The  events  of  August  made  the 
chief  minister  of  Austria  now  exclaim,  ^  I  see  no  longer  any 
Europe.'  All  the  notions  of  alliance  that  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  precipitation  of  the  war  were  dissipated.  Italy, 
so  far  from  joining  France,  marched  into  Rome.  Austria 
ostentatiously  informed  England  that  she  was  free  from 
engagements.  The  Czar  of  Russia  was  nephew  of  the 
Prussian  king  and  German  in  his  leanings,  but  Gortchakoff, 
bis  minister,  was  jealous  of  Bismarck,  and  his  sympathies 
inclined  to  France,  and  Czar  and  minister  alike  nursed 
designs  in  the  Black  Sea.  With  such  materials  as  these 
Mr.  Pitt  himself  with  all  his  subsidies  could  not  have  con- 
structed a  fighting  coalition.  Even  the  sons  of  stricken 
France  after  the  destruction  of  the  empire  were  a  divided 
people.  For  side  by  side  with  national  defence  against  the 
invader,  republican  and  monarchic  propagai\dism  was  at 
work,  internecine  in  its  temper  and  scattering  baleful  seeds 
of  civil  war. 

'  Many,'  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  Chevalier  in  September, 
^  seem  so  over-sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  it  is  in  our  power 
at  any  moment,  by  friendly  influence  of  reasoning,  to  solve 
the  problem  which  has  brought  together  in  the  shock  of 
battle  the  two  greatest  military  powers  of  Europe.  ...  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  an  offence  on  our  part  not  to  interfere 
when  the  belligerents  differ  so  widely,  when  we  have  not  the 
1  Gleanings,  iv.  p.  107. 
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hope  of  bringing  tbem  together,  and  when  we  cannot  ad  ^y. 
without  reserve  the  language  and  claims  of  either.'  M^ten  il 
1870.  responsibility  and  moral  responsibility  both  pointe«l  tr»  i 
rigid  equity  between  the  combatants,  and  to  strict  neutral::;.. 
The  utmost  to  be  done  was  to  localise  the  war;  and  ^I'L 
this  aim,  the  British  cabinet  induced  Italy,  Austria,  Rus-1  u 
and  smaller  powers  to  come  to  a  common  agretrroe.  * 
that  none  of  them  would  depart  from  neutrality  witfav*.: 
a  previous  understanding  with  the  rest.  This  leagiie  ••:' 
the  neutrals,  though  negative,  was  at  least  a  shadow  • 
collective  action,  from  which  good  might  come  if  ir.-- 
belligerents  should  some  day  accept  or  invite  mediat::r.. 
To  this  diplomatic  neutrality  the  only  alternative  was  a' 
armed  neutrality,  and  armed  neutrality  has  not  alwi;.> 
served  pacific  ends. 

To  the  German  contention  at  one  stage  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire,  that  the  Empress  was  still   the  •■•:.!t 
authority  existing  legally  for  France,   Mr.  Gladstone  mv 
energetically  opposed.     *It  embodied,'  he  said,  *  the  doctr!'  • 
that  no  country  can  have  a  new  government  without  i  * 
consent  of  the  old  one.'     *  Ought  we,'  he  asked  Lord  Gr:> 
ville  (Sept.  20),  Ho  witness  in  silence  the  promulgatiou    f 
such  a  doctrine,  which  is  utterly  opposed  to   the   mo^i-^*-^ 
notions  of  public  right,  though  it  was  in  vogue  fifty  j^\^- 
back,  and  though  it  was  acted  on  with  most  fatal  c-r.-^- 
quences  by  the  Prussians  of  eighty  years  back?'     Then  ?--^ 
for  mediation,  whether  isolated  or  in  common,  he  saw  r 
hope  in  it.     He  said  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (Sept,  ^'k  -I 
would  not  say  a  word  ever  so  gently.     I  believe  it  w:'r! 
do  great  mischief.     As  at  present  advised,  I  see  but  v^ 
really  safe  grounds  for  mediation,  (1)  a  drawn  battle;  (- 
the  request  of  both  parties.'     Ever  since  1862,  and  bis  err. 
in  the  American  war  —  so  he  now  wrote  to  I^rd  Granville  — 
*in  forming  and  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  SoutLerr'-> 
had  virtually  established   their  independence,  I  have  l»*  • 
very  fearful  of  giving  opinions  with  regard  to  the  p:^:-" 
course  of  foreign  nations  to  pursue  in  junctures,  of  i*l.  ' 
after  all,   I   think  they  have  better  means   of  forminr  » 
judgment  than  foreigners  can  possess.* 
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In  the  middle  of  September  Thiers,  in  the  coui'se  of  his 
valiant  mission  to  European  courts,  reached  London. 
*  Yesterday,'  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  (Sept.  14),  '  I  saw  Thiers  j^^  ^i^ 
and  bad  a  long  conversation  with  him ;  he  was  very  clear 
and  touching  in  parts.  But  the  purpose  of  his  mission  is 
vague.  He  seems  come  to  do  just  what  he  can.'  The 
vagueness  of  Thiers  did  but  mirror  the  distractions  of 
France.  Not  even  from  his  ingenious,  confident,  and  fertile 
mind  could  men  hope  for  a  cltte  through  the  labyrinth  of 
European  confusions.  Great  Britain  along  with  four  other 
powers  recognised  the  new  government  of  the  Republic  in 
France  at  the  beginning  of  February  1871. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Gladstone  took  what  was 
for  a  prime  minister  the  rather  curious  step  of  volunteering 
an  anonymous  article  in  a  review,  upon  these  great  affairs  in 
which  his  personal  responsibility  was  both  heavy  and  direct.^ 
The  precedent  can  hardly  be  called  a  good  one,  for  as  any* 
body  might  have  known,  the  veil  was  torn  aside  in  a  few 
hours  after  the  Edinburgh  Review  containing  his  article 
appeared.  Its  object,  he  said  afterwards,  was  ^  to  give  what  I 
thought  needful  information  on  a  matter  of  great  national 
importance,  which  involved  at  the  time  no  interest  of  party 
whatever.  If  such  interests  had  been  involved,  a  rule  from 
which  I  have  never  as  a  minister  diverted  would  have 
debarred  me  from  writing.'  Lord  Granville  told  him  that, '  It 
seemed  to  be  an  admirable  argument,  the  more  so  as  it  is  the 
sort  of  thing  Thiers  ought  to  have  said  and  did  not.'  The 
article  made  a  great  noise,  as  well  it  might,  for  it  was  written 
with  much  eloquence,  truth,  and  power,  and  was  calculated  to 
console  his  countrymen  for  seeing  a  colossal  European  conflict 
going  on,  without  the  privilege  of  a  share  in  it.  One  passage 
about  happy  England  —  happy  especially  that  the  wise  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  had  out  her  off  by  the  streak  of  silver 
sea  from  continental  dangers — rather  irritated  than  convinced. 
1  he  production  of  such  an  article  under  such  circumstances 

1  To  be  found  in  Gleanings,  iv.    In  as  in  form,  anonymous.^    That  was 

republishing  it,  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  In  1878.    Three  years  later  he  con- 

^This  article  is  the  only  one  ever  tributed  an  anonvmous  article,  *  Tbs 

written  by  me,  which  was  meant  for  Conservative  Collapse,'  to  the  Fart- 

the  time  to  be  in  substance,  as  well  nightly  Betnew  (May  ISSO). 
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BOOK    was  a  striking  illustration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  fervid  desire-^ 
^^  J  the  desire  of  a  true  orator's   temperament  —  to  throw  his 

1870.  ®ftg6r  mind  upon  a  multitude  of  men,  to  spread  the  light 
of  his  own  urgent  conviction,  to  play  the  part  of  missionary 
with  a  high  evangel,  which  had  been  his  earliest  ideal  forty 
years  before.  Everybody  will  agree  that  it  was  better  to 
have  a  minister  writing  his  own  articles  in  a  respectable 
quarterly,  than  doctoring  other  people's  articles  with  con- 
comitants from  a  reptile  fund. 

in 

On  the  vital  question  of  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  was  easy  to  anticipate.  He 
could  not  underatand  how  the  French  protests  turned  moi-e 
upon  the  inviolability  of  French  soil,  than  on  the  attachment 
of  the  people  of  Alsace  and  North  Lorraine  to  their  country. 
The  abstract  principle  he  thought  peculiarly  awkward  in  a 
nation  that  had  made  recent  annexations  of  her  own.  Upon 
all  his  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad,  he  urged  that  the 
question  ought  to  be  worked  on  the  basis  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  principle  of 
inviolability.  He  composed  an  elaborate  memorandum  for 
the  cabinet,  but  without  effect.  On  the  last  day  of  Septem- 
ber, he  records :  *  ^ept.  30 :  Cabinet  2J-6.  I  failed  in  my  two 
objects.  1.  An  effort  to  speak  with  the  other  neutral  Powers 
against  the  transfer  of  Alsace  and  Lornaine  without  reference 
to  the  populations.    2.  Immediate  release  of  Fenian  prisoners.' 

To  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  still  prevented  by  illness  from 
attending  cabinets,  and  who  had  the  second  of  the  two 
objects  much  at  heart,  he  wrote  the  next  day:  — 

I  send  for  your  private  perusal  the  enclosed  mem.  which  I 
proposed  to  the  cabinet  yesterday,  but  could  not  induce  them  to 
adopt.  It  presupposes  the  concurrence  of  the  neutral  Powers. 
They  agreed  in  the  opinions,  but  did  not  think  the  expression 
of  them  timely.  My  opinion  certainly  is  that  the  transfer  of 
territory  and  inhabitants  by  mere  force  calls  for  the  reprobation 
of  Europe,  and  that  Europe  is  entitled  to  utter  it,  and  can  utter  it 
with  good  effect. 
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The  ground  taken  by  liim  in  .the  cabinet  was  as  follows : —    CHAP. 


A  matter  of  this  kind  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  principle  a 
question  between  the  two  belligerents  only,  but  involves  con- 
siderations of  legitimate  interest  to  all  the  Powers  of  Europe.  It 
appears  to  be&r  on  the  Belgian  question  in  particular.  It  is  also 
a  principle  likely  to  be  of  great  consequence  in  the  eventual  settle- 
ment of  the  Eastern  question.  Quite  apart  from  the  subject  of 
mediation,  it  cannot  be  right  that  the  neutral  Powers  should 
remain  silent,  while  this  principle  of  consulting  the  wishes  of  the 
population  is  trampled  down,  should  the  actual  sentiment  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  be  such  as  to  render  that  language  applicable. 
The  mode  of  expressing  any  view  of  this  matter  is  doubtless  a 
question  requiring  much  consideration.  The  decision  of  the  cabi- 
net was  that  the  time  for  it  had  not  yet  come.  Any  declaration 
in  the  sense  described  would,  Mr.  Gladstone  thought,  entail,  in 
fairness,  an  obligation  to  repudiate  the  present  claim  of  France  to 
obtain  peace  without  surrendering  *  either  an  inch  of  her  territory 
or  a  stone  of  her  fortresses.' 

Mr.  Bright  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  rather  favoured 
the  principle  of  inviolability.  In  November  Mr.  Gladstone 
prepared  a  still  more  elaborate  memorandum  in  support 
of  a  protest  from  the  neutral  Powers.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  put  what  was  perhaps  the  general  view  when  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (Nov.  25,  1870),  'that  he  had  him- 
self never  argued  in  favour  of  the  German  annexation 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  only  against  our  having  any 
right  to  oppose  it  otherwise  tlian  by  the  most  friendly 
dissuasion.'  The  Duke  held  that  the  consent  of  popula- 
tions to  live  under  a  particular  government  is  a  right 
subject  to  a  great  many  quilifi cations,  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  turn  such  a  doctri  le  into  the  base  of  an  oflBcial 
remonstrance.  After  all,  he  said,  the  instincts  of  nations 
stand  for  something  in  this  world.  The  German  did  not 
exceed  the  ancient  acknowledged  right  of  nations  in 
successful  wars,  when  he  said  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
'  Conquest  in  a  war  forced  upon  me  by  the  people  of  which 
you  form  a   part,  gives  me  the  right  to  annex,  if  on  other 
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BOOK    grounds  I  deem  it  expedient,  and  for  strategic  reasons  I  «I  • 
V  _    \  J  so  deem  it.' 
lg7Q^         Mr.  Gladstone,  notwithstanding  his   cabinet,  held  to  lis 
view  energetically  expressed  as  follows :  — 

If  the  contingency  happen,  not  very  probable,  of  a  suJ.!-" 
accommodation  which  shall  include  the  throttling  of  Alsa^-e  l.  ; 
part  of  Lorraine,  without  any  voice  previously  raised  again?t  i*.  :* 
will  in  ray  opinion  be  a  standing  reproach  to  England.  TLt- r^  .« 
indeed  the  Russian  plan  of  not  recognising  that  in  which  we  hr.'> 
had  no  part ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  this  comes  to. 

On  December  20  he  sajrs  to  Lord  Granville  what  we  mir 
take  for  a  last  word  on  this  part  of  the  case:  'Wliile  I 
more  and  more  feel  the  deep  culpability  of  France,  I  LiTfr 
an  apprehension  that  this  violent  laceration  and  tran>fer  L* 
to  lead  us  from  bad  to  worse,  and  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  series  of  European  complications.' 

While  working  in   the  spirit  of  cordial  and  even  eag-r 
loyalty  to  the  prime  minister,  Lord  Granville  disagreed  \i  i:l 
him  upon  the  question  of  diplomatic  action  against  aunrxj- 
tion.     Palmerston,  he   said  to   Mr.    Gladstone   in   Oct«..':«e:. 
*  wasted  the  strength  derived  by  England  by  the  great  war 
by  his  bi*ag.     I  am  afraid  of  our  wasting  that  which  we  a: 
present  derive  from   moral  causes,  by  laying  down  geritril 
principles  when  nobody  will  attend  to  them,  and  when  i  * 
all  probability  they  will   be  disregarded.     My  objection  i- 
doing  at  present  what  you  propose  is,  that  it  is  imp>^-.  1 
according  to   my  views  to  do  so  without  being   consiJr:*  : 
to  throw  our  weight  into  the  French  scale  against  (lermi'  v. 
with  consequent  encouragement  on  one  side  and  irrit.ir 
on  the  other.' 

Like  Thiers,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been   leaning  npon  *' 
concurrence  of  the  neutral  Powers,  and  active  co-ojierr- 
at  St.  Petersburg.     Russian  objects  were  inconsistent  «. 
the  alienation  of  Gennany,  and  they  made  a  fatal  bar  m  ^. 
schemes  for  lowering  the  German  terms.     This  truth  uf  t:.t 
situation   was  suddenly  brought  home  to   England  m  >* 
palatable  way. 
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